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Editorial 

Sniping at the U.P.S.C. 


F ULLY aware of the vital role of the public 
services in a sovereign, democratic republic, 
the founding Fathers of the Indian Constitution 
made specific provisions for recruitment to 
the services under the Central Government and 
the States. Articles 309 to 323 of Part XIV of 
the Constitution prescribe the manner in which 
public service commissions are to be constituted 
at the Centre and in the States, the aims and 
functions of these commissions, etc. The basic 
purpose is to ensure recruitment to public 
services on merit alone so as to provide an 
efficient administrative machinery for the coun¬ 
try. Competitive examinations at various levels 
are the means for such recruitment on all-round 
merit. Highly qualified persons of unquestioned 
integrity serve on these commissions. Every 
candidate with talent, supplemented by hard 
work and adequate knowledge, has a good 
chance of making a career in the country’s 
services. 

The annual reports of public service com¬ 
missions throw much light on the progress in 
recruitment, the general trends among the 
candidates, their preferences and deficiencies, 
etc. The latest report of the Union Public 
Service Commission (UPSC), released on Janu¬ 
ary 8, 1975, discloses some facts of topical 
interest to every enlightened citizen of India. 
The number of applicants for the IAS and the 
engineering services examinations has been in¬ 
creasing from year to year. During 1973-74, 
as many as 21,032 candidates applied for the 
IAS examination, as against 11,302 in 1969-70, 
and 6,214 candidates applied for the engineering 
services, marking an increase of about 50 per 
cent over the 1969-70 figure. In all, there were 
74,576 applications for the various examinations 
conducted by the UPSC and 69,835 applicants 
for recruitment to selection posts. This steadily 
growing number is an index of the popularity 
of these examinations, of the desire of more 
and more young men and women to enter the 
civil services to make a career and the confidence 
the commissions inspire in the general public. 

By and large, these competitive examina¬ 
tions have eliminated the evils of favouritism 
and nepotism in public appointments. Such 
practices implicitly disregard merit and open out 
channels to gainful jobs for pals, for nieces and 


nephews of Ministers and other VIPs. For 
many years preceding the establishment of 
public service commissions, young aspirants 
had only to approach some Minister or other 
influential persons. That used to be the noto¬ 
rious era of “sifarish ”—the biggest enemy of 
merit, talent and sustained studies. In some 
States, however, there has been a tendency to 
snipe at the sphere of activity outlined by law 
for the public service commissions by taking 
out of their purview certain categories of posts. 
Several pretences are offered for thus restrict¬ 
ing the sphere of these commissions, but the 
real motive is to revive the nepotism and favou¬ 
ritism which many Ministers exercise to accom¬ 
modate favourites, for political or other 
extraneous considerations. 

To this anti-national practice the UPSC’s 
report draws pointed attention thus: “As in 
previous years there was a large number of 
cases where irregular appointments were made 
by the Ministers, department of a local body or 
other public institutions whose appointments 

come under the Commission.”. It is also 

a pity that posts which are excluded from the 
purview of the Commission under certain 
conditions remain permanently excluded even 
after the conditions which necessitated the 
change have completely altered. 

Again, Article 320 of the Constitution 
makes consultation of the'"UPSC or the State 
Commission compulsory on matters relating to 
recruitment to civil services, promotions and 
transfers, etc. But such consultations are not 
as regular as they should be. The UPSC has 
accordingly urged the Government to review 
from time to time the schedule to the UPSC 
(Exemption from Consultation) regulations and 
delete such items where exclusion of posts is no 
longer necessary. 

It is obvious that the wider the sphere of 
the public service commissions, the more the 
opportunities for candidates, and hence the 
greater the scope for merit. All trends which 
curtail opportunities for open recruitment 
should in all fairness be effectively checked. 
Thus alone can justice be assured and injustices 
prevented in this vital field. 
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Basic Freedom Suspended 

Following a series of orders 
and ordinances to curb the 
exercise of citizens’ democratic 
liberties during the Emergency, 
the Union President, Mr. Fakh- 
ruddin Ali Ahmed, on January 
8 issued a notification suspend¬ 
ing the Fundamental Rights 
conferred on the citizens of 
India by Article 19 of the Con- 
sitution for the duration of the 
Emergency. As a result of the 
new order, no person can move 
any court for the enforcement of 
these Fundamental Rights, 
broadly known as the “Seven 
Freedoms”. These are: Free¬ 
dom of speech and expression; 
freedom to assemble peacefully 
and without arms; to form asso¬ 
ciation or unions; to move freely 
throughout the territory of 
India; to reside and settle in any 
part of the country; to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property 
and to practise any profession 
or to carry on any occupation, 
trade or business. 

The rights conferred on citi¬ 
zens under Articles 14. 21 and 
22 had been suspended by the 
President on June 27, 1975, for 
the period of the Emergency. 
These articles relate to equality 
before law, protection of life and 
personal liberty, and protection 
against arrest and detention in 
certain cases. 

The following is the text of 
the President’s order: “In exer¬ 
cise of the powers conferred by 
clause (1) of Article 359 of the 
Constitution, the President here¬ 
by declares that the fight of any 
person to move any court for 
the enforcement of the rights 


conferred by Article 19 of the 
Constitution and all proceed¬ 
ings pending in any court for 
the enforcement of the above- 
mentioned rights shall remain 
suspended for the period dur¬ 
ing which the proclamations of 
Emergency made under clause 
(1) of Article 352 of the Consti¬ 
tution on the 3rd December, 
1971, and onthe25lh June, 1975, 
arc both in force.” This order 
extends to the whole of the ter¬ 
ritory of India. 


Controls to be Relaxed 

The President, Mr. Fakli- 
ruddin Ali Ahmed, disclosed in 
his address to Parliament on 
January 5 that the declaration 
of Emergency in June last, the 
20-point economic piogramme 
launched on July 1 and the steps 
taken to tone up efficiency in 
all spheres of national life had 
had dramatic effect on the health 
of the nation. He declared: 
“The nation’s interests demand¬ 
ed firm and decisive action.” 

The President announced 
that controls which arc no 
longer relevant will be removed 
to increase production in prio¬ 
rity areas and widen the entre¬ 
preneurial base, consistent with 
the objective of curbing the 
concentration of economic 
power. He also announced 
that a comprehensive scheme of 
reform of financial administra¬ 
tion will be put through. 

The President said: “Mea¬ 
sure* to improve administrative 
efficiency will continue and will 
be expanded. Our administra¬ 
tive procedures and attitudes 
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have remained largely unchanged, 
especially in the field of financial 
administration which affects the 
working of all wings of the 
Government.” 

The Government has de¬ 
cided upon a comprehensive 
scheme of reform of financial 
administration which will be 
put through this year. The 
maintenance of accounts of the 
Union will be departmentalised 
and separated from audit. Rules 
and procedures for payment of 
salaries and pensions, main¬ 
tenance of provident fund ac¬ 
counts, remittance and with¬ 
drawal of moneys and for sanc¬ 
tion of expenditure will be sim¬ 
plified and modernised. Methods 
of evaluation of performance 
will have to be changed in order 
to make the administration at 
every level result-oriented a id 
accountable. 

Mr. Ahmed noted that the 
outlay on the annual plan this 
year is 25 per cent higher than 
last year’s. This will be further 
increased next year with em¬ 
phasis on priority sectors so 
that the impulses of growth are 
quickened. Simultaneously, 
steps will be taken to ensure the 
modernisation of industries like 
textiles and sugar, which are 
engaged in the production of 
mass consumption goods and 
have been suffering from ob¬ 
solescence and sickness. 


Reform of Financial Set-up 

The Finance Ministry has 
set up four task forces for a 
comprehensive reform of the 
financial administration. The 
task forces were set up on 
January 6 after the President 
had announced that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided on such a 
reform. 

The task forces are to sub¬ 
mit interim reports in Feb¬ 
ruary, covering points which 
can be immediately identified 
and solutions found. Final 
reports are due by April. 


The Finance Minister, Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, has simulta¬ 
neously held detailed discussions 
with the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General to separate the 
auditing and accounting res¬ 
ponsibilities in all ministries 
and departments. According 
to a time-bound programme, 
this will be done in 11 minis¬ 
tries by July and in the remain¬ 
ing 23 by October. Separation 
of these two functions is expected 
to improve their functioning. 

The Finance Minister has 
told the task forces they must 
give utmost importance to sim¬ 
plify in ’ rules governing finan¬ 
cial transactions. They have 
also been told that a rationalisa¬ 
tion of procedures governing 
the claims of government em¬ 
ployees is long overdue, and 
should be given immediate at¬ 
tention. The task forces are to 
review all existing rules and 
procedures on a time-bound 
programme. 

The areas to be covered in¬ 
clude rules relating to the deter¬ 
mining of pay, deputation allow¬ 
ance. travelling allowance, leave 
travel allowance, house-rent 
allowance, leave, confirmation 
in post-;, pension and provident 
fund. 

The ta.>k forces will also 
look at the eventual computeri¬ 
sation of accounts and a better 
management accounting system 
for accounts between the Centre 
and the States. Strengthening 
the treasury system will also be 
considered. 

Procedures for refund of 
revenue and deposits, remit¬ 
tances and payments by the 
Government and the scope for 
involving public sector banks 
will also be reviewed. 

By and large, these tasks 
will be distributed equally bet¬ 
ween the four task forces which 
are manned by senior officials 
of the Finance Ministry, the 
concerned ministries and the 


Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. 


Self-sufficiency in Power 

Power generation in the 
country touched a record of 
240-7 million units a day in 
December, 1975, against the 
estimated requirement of a little 
over 241 million units and this 
generation is being steadily 
maintained, according to an 
official statement issued on 
January 6. 

The production of 86 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of coal in Decem¬ 
ber took the total during the 12 
months of 1975 to 95■ 3 million 
tonnes, representing an increase 
of 12 million tonnes over the 
previous year. 

Consumers’ demand for coal 
was fully met and there are now 
sufficient stocks both at the pro¬ 
ducers and consumers’ end. 
The output per man-hour shift 
has also gone up and labour 
relations in the industry ate good 
following the agreement which 
added Rs. 100 to each miner’s 
monthly earnings. 

A significant event during 
the year was the establishment 
of Coal India Ltd., bringing all 
major coal producing com¬ 
panies under one umbrella. 

Hydel generation in the 
States of Tamil Nadu, Kar¬ 
nataka and Maharashtra touch¬ 
ed 17, 18 and 17 million units 
a day respectively. The require¬ 
ments of essential consumers, 
continuous process industries 
and domestic consumers were 
almost fully met, although de¬ 
mand cuts continued in Maha¬ 
rashtra and energy cuts in Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Additional requirements of 
Rajasthan were met partly by 
drawal from Chambal and partly 
from Badarpur after paralleling 
of the 220 kv Badarpur-Jaipur 
transmission line on November 
30. Badarpur also supplied 
power to Himachal Pradesh 
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from December 1 to meet its 
shortage. 

Power supply In U.P. Im¬ 
proved considerably although 
notified restrictions remained in 
force. A 11 essential require¬ 
ments were met and the thermal 
stations in the State were func¬ 
tioning normally. Madhya Pra¬ 
desh received relief from Riband 
Power Station in U.P. and the 
Chambal system. 

Solar Cell for Power 

An indigenous solar cell has 
been developed for the iirst 
time in the country. It is ex¬ 
pected to provide a break¬ 
through in supplying electricity 
to the remotest village without 
the usual transmission lines. 

Dr. Maheshwar Sharon of 
the Nuclear Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment of Poona University, told 
the Indian Science Congress on 
January 6 that his single “photo¬ 
chemical voltaic cell” could 
generate 10 micro-amperes of 
current. The cell was bused on 
the principle of using solar 
radiation on potassium iodide 
solution to get electric current. 

He said a 2-5 cra.-longglass 
cylinder of l cm. diameter con¬ 
taining about 20 milli-litres of 
potassium iodide formed the 
outer container of the cell. 
Another procelain, also with 
potassium iodide solution, forms 
the inner chamber which is 
protected from light. A gra¬ 
phite rod in each of these 
chambers is dipped to serve as 
the electrodes. 

The outer glass lube is ex¬ 
posed to solar radiation, which 
helps in converting the iodide 
in the solution into iodine. The 
iodine is later converted into 
iodidene (an ion of iodine con¬ 
taining electrical charge) from 
which the electron could be ex¬ 
tracted to give current. The 
recycle could be repeated to 
get a constant current at 0 3 
volts per unit cell. 


Plan for “Aryabhata-H” 

With the experience gained 
in Aryabhata, it is now possible 
for India to undertake the design 
and fabrication of more sophisti¬ 
cated satellites for application 
purposes, such as communica¬ 
tion and earth resources survey 
satellites, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi told the Lok Sabha on 
January 7. 

Apart from establishing 
India’s capability in the design 
and fabrication of satellites, the 
launching of Aryabhata had also 
established India’s ability to 
receive, analyse and interpret 
data from the satellite and also 
to command it from the ground 
to carry out essential operations. 

Except for solar panels, 
chemical batteries, spin bottles 
and two tape recorders supplied 
free by the Soviet Union, all 
technological and scientific 
equipment used in Aryabhata 
was indigenously designed and 
fabricated. 

The total cost of the Arya¬ 
bhata project was Rs. 5'09 
crorcs. Excluding the cost of 
the infra-structure created, the 
actual cost of the satellite was 
Rs. 3 5 crores. 

Studies on the Himalayan 
ice cover by using pictures from 
the second satellite may enable 
India’s space scientists to pre¬ 
dict a year in advance how 
much water will flow in the 
Himalayan rivers. Scientists at 
the Space Application Centre at 
Ahmedabad are now planning 
a number of experiments with 
the use of television pictures 
which would be taken from 
“Aryabhata-U” to determine 
the exact edge of the ice cover 
at various points of time. 

By determining the edge of 
the ice cover and correlating it 
with the water flow caused by 
the melting of ice, scientists will 
be able to predict how much 
water will be available in Hima¬ 
layan rivers and various hydro¬ 
electric reservoirs in the coming 


year, according to Prof. P.D. 
Bhavsar, Director of Remote 
Sensing in the Space Applica¬ 
tion Centre. 

Dr. Bhavsar stated in an 
interview that, after the sche¬ 
duled launching of the satellite 
from a Soviet cosmodrome in 
1978, it might take two years 
for the scientists to work out 
a reliable method to predict 
waterflow from the Himalayas. 
His unit, which was now design¬ 
ing a TV camera and radio¬ 
meters for the satellite’s remote 
sensing payload, was optimistic 
about evolving such a method. 

Dr. Bhavsar said the eartli 
resources package in the satel¬ 
lite would also be used to survey 
forest resources in the country. 
It would be able to assess the 
damage caused by Hoods im¬ 
mediately after the flood has 
occurred, whereas an aerial 
assessment of the damage might 
normally take several days. 

The second satellite would 
also be used to measure the 
ocean surface temperatures so 
as to predict in advance the on¬ 
set of the monsoon. The satel¬ 
lite would also take eloudeover 
pictures for storm warnings. 

For flood warning through 
the satellite, a number of plat¬ 
forms such as buoys and boats 
would have to be established to 
transmit information to the 
satellite. The Space Depart¬ 
ment is planning to setjup such 
platforms when the communica¬ 
tion satellite is launched around 
1980. 

India's space scientists have 
already done 18 months of ex¬ 
periments from four such plat¬ 
forms in India using a French 
satellite. Data were sent to the 
satellite from these platforms 
and re-transmitted back to a 
central place bn earth. 

Recently, Aryabhata-1 bad 
also done a similar experiment 
to transmit information from 
Sriharikota to Bangalore. 
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Scientists Blast Fission Theory 

A team of scientists at the 
Bhabba Atomic Research Cen¬ 
tre (BARC) has discovered a 
new phenomenon in atomic 
fission called “quarternary fis¬ 
sion” which has added a new 
dimension to the study of nu¬ 
clear fission. This was disclosed 
in an interview at Visakhapat- 
nam on January 5 by Dr. S.K. 
Kataria, a scientist of BARC, 
who headed the team. 

The discovery had exploded 
the earlier nuclear fission theory 
that when the atom split up, it 
divided itself into one light and 
two heavy particles. Accord¬ 
ing to the “quarternary fission” 
theory, the atom could also 
split up into two. light and two 
heavy particles. 

Dr. Kataria received the 
young scientist award instituted 
by the Indian National Science 
Academy (I NS A) for his out¬ 
standing work on “quarternary 
fission” and thermodynamics of 
nuclei. He said about 10 scien¬ 
tists at BARC were now engaged 
in atomic fission studies. 

Despite great strides in ato¬ 
mic science in the lust several 
years, scientists were yet to 
understand how atom actually 
split up. The study by the 
BARC group was aimed at 
understanding the mechanism 
of atomic fission. 

The study of thermodyna¬ 
mics of nuclei has practical ap¬ 
plication in the designing of 
atomic reactors. The new re¬ 
actors coming up at Narora 
would incorporate certain modi¬ 
fications based on these studies. 


Science to Serve Rural Masses 

Breaking away from the 
past, the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress on January 7 set for itself 
a new goal of serving the rural 
masses and authorised its Presi¬ 
dent to set up an apex body to 
co-ordinate for rural develop¬ 
ment. 


The 63rd session of the 
Science Congress urged Parlia¬ 
ment to adopt a resolution in¬ 
corporating a “national agenda 
for rural development”, which 
will spell out the strategy for 
harmonious development of 
urban and rural areas. 

The resolve of the 2,200 
scientists who attended the 
Visakhapatnam session, to serve 
rural areatf, however, received 
a skeptical reception from the 
Planning Commission Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. P.N. Haksar, 
who described India’s large 
scientific community as one 
“without a focus”. 

Mr. Haksar felt mere macro- 
level formulations by scientists 
for rural development without 
relating them to concrete, 
specific areas would not 
produce any result and chal¬ 
lenged the Science Congress 
to adopt one district in a 
backward State like Bihar to 
demonstrate its sincerity in re¬ 
gard to rural development. 

The President of the Science 
Congress, Dr. M.S. Swami- 
nathan, conceded that India’s 
scientific community, unorga¬ 
nised as it was, would not be 
able to make an impact on 
society despite its numerical 
strength and high intellectual 
power. It is high time for 
scientists to abandon their indi¬ 
vidualistic way of approaching 
problems and come forward to 
work in a co-ordinated manner. 


Lead Bank Reorientation 

The first phase of the Lead 
Bank programme, namely iden¬ 
tification of centres holding 
some potential for banking 
operations and opening of bank 
branches, has been a success. 
But the second phase of the 
programme, namely “formula¬ 
tion and implementation of area 
development plans” has been 
slow. 

These conclusions have been 
brought out by a common report 


submitted by Maharashtra and 
Gujarat study groups, set up in 
September 1975 to study the 
operation of the Lead Bank 
scheme in the two States. 

The report says banks 
should set about the task of 
formulating such schemes in the 
broad area of the priority sec¬ 
tors, which can be immediately 
implemented a n d completed 
over a reasonable time span of 
3 to 5 years. The schemes should 
be based on existing infra¬ 
structure, dovetailing them with 
the current plans for 

growth to the extent possible 
on a linkage basis. 

According to the study 
groups, the task of implement¬ 
ing the schemes for allocation, 
participation and operation 
should not be carried out uni- 
lateially by the Lead Bank it¬ 
self, but it should be done in 
consultation with each institu¬ 
tion. The groups have found 
that not many banks have so 
far gone through the process of 
partial implementation of a full- 
fledged programme. 

At first, it was found that 
there was no adequate appre¬ 
ciation of the objectives of the 
scheme, even by the Lead Banks. 
This was in the early stages. 

The groups have found that 
both the states have benefited 
a good deal from branch 
expansion. 

The second phase, which 
commenced only two years ago, 
presented greater difficulties. 
The report points out that the 
feeling that banks have Failed 
in their responsibility seems to 
be gaining ground. The ten¬ 
dency is to blame the Lead Bank. 
There is an overall lack of 
appreciation of the basic objec¬ 
tives of the Lead Bank Scheme 
for its success among the state 
government authorities, local 
authorities and even banking 
circles. 

The groups have studied the 
lacuna in the institution of dis¬ 
trict consultative committees and 
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suggested ways for improvement 
of their working. 

The groups have suggested 
steps for the Lead Bank to keep 
information data, drawing up 
credit plans for time-bound 
bankable schemes in various 
fields (eschewing schemes like 
road building, drainage etc.) 
in priority areas like agriculture, 
small-scale industry, and self- 
employment etc. 

The study groups have laid 
down certain guidelines indicat¬ 
ing the essential requirements 
for (he effective functioning of 
the Lead Bank scheme. 

The guidelines prescribed 
arc, in general: (1) Collective 
action by banks and other finan¬ 
cial institutions in the imple¬ 
mentation of bankable schemes 
is a 'must' for making a definite 
impact on the district Econo¬ 
my—the main aim of the Lead 
Bank scheme; (2) the Lead Bank 
should formulate bankable 
schemes based on resource 
potential and felt needs of the 
people of the district; (3) A 
rapport between banks and the 
government and the involve¬ 
ment of officials with banks 
financial programmes should 
not be restricted to the district 
headquarters but should perco¬ 
late to the suggestions on train¬ 
ing, village branch level; (4) 
The tendency on the part of 
bunks to interpret their own 
responsibilities under the scheme 
in terms of efforts in their own 
Lead districts and to consider 
their role in other districts in 
terms of individual performance 
should be corrected through 
proper inculcation of the spirit 
of Lead Bank scheme, particu¬ 
larly at the branch level; (5) 
The progress of the schemes 
taken up by a bank in areas 
other than its Lead district 
should be monitored by an 
appropriate authority in the 
bank. 

Banks’ Deposits up by 16% 

Commercial bank deposits 
in India increased by Rs. 2,000 
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crores (or by about 16 per cent) 
during the calendar year 1975, 
latest banking statistics show. 
This compares with an increase 
of Rs. 1,650 crores (15 per cent) 
in 1974 and Rs. 1,750 crores 
(19 per cent) in 1973. 

The pick-up in deposits has 
enabled the banks to deploy a 
good part of their resources, 
directly or indirectly, for the 
benefit of rural areas. While 
Rs. 620 crores, or 31 per cent 
or the deposit growth in 1975, 
were invested in government 
and other approved securities, 
the priority sectors, including 
agriculture and small industry, 
received Rs. 450 crores, as 
against a share of Rs. 300 crores 
for large and medium industry 
and trade in the private sector. 

The statistics for 1975 show 
that the total amount deployed, 
directly or indirectly by commer¬ 
cial banks for the benefit of the 
rural sector, has exceeded the 
resources mobilised by them 
from the rural areas. 

Commercial banks' deposits 
in their rural branches are esti¬ 
mated to be about Rs. 1,000 
crores. The total amount direct¬ 
ly lent in the rural areas through 
rural branches was of the order 
of Rs. 500 crores. Apart from 
such direct lending, commercial 
banks have given massive assis¬ 
tance for financing public food 
procurement operations. Out¬ 
standing advances on this ac¬ 
count exceeded Rs. 900 crores 
at end-1975. 

These advances enable the 
Food Corporation and State 
Government agencies to make 
prompt payments to the farmers 
selling foodgrains. In addition, 
sizable credit facilities extended 
to the cotton and jute corpora¬ 
tions by way of price support 
operations ^go to the benefit of 
farmers. 

Commercial banks have 
made available over Rs. 100 
crores to facilitate distribution 
of essential inputs like fertili¬ 
zers. This is besides the sup¬ 


plementary finance provided by 
commercial banks to the co¬ 
operative banking sector to 
finance distribution of fertilizers 
and for financing of co-operative 
sugar factories. 

Since the total expansion in 
bank credit coupled with the 
substantial increase in invest¬ 
ments exceeded the increase in 
deposit resources of banks, there 
was a rise in borrowings from 
the Reserve Bank by Rs. 320 
crores over the year. 


RRBs Charge 14% Interest 

The rate of interest at which 
the Regional Rural Banks, set 
up on October 2 last to extend 
integrated credit to the small and 
marginal farmers, advance loans 
will be 14 per cent, the same as 
the co-operative societies charge. 

A suggestion to this effect 
is believed to have been accepted 
by the Steering Group headed by 
Planning Commission member 
B. Sivaraman. The group has 
accepted another recommenda¬ 
tion that the rate of interest for 
those who default in repayment 
of the principal might be a little 
higher as in the case of loans 
advanced in urban areas. 

The group also considered 
demands of certain sponsoring 
banks for the payment of depu¬ 
tation allowance to officers sent 
to manage these banks. Bank¬ 
ing circles point out that this 
would defeat the very purpose 
of low cost purpose-oriented 
banks in villages. Payment of 
deputation allowance would 
push up expenditure of the RRB 
and the high rate of interest 
would make it prohibitive for 
the small and marginal farmers 
to take advantage of the new 
facility. 

Others, however, point out 
that the 14 per cent rate of 
interest is far less than what the 
people in rural areas could get 
from the*money-lenders. The 
money-lenders extract usurious 
rales of interest varying between 
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36 and 40 per cent per month 
which works out so high that 
most of the people in their 
clutches find it difficult even to 
pay the interest, let alone the 
principal. 

A nationalised bank is be¬ 
lieved to have also demanded 
attendants to be appointed at 
the rural branches. Another 
vexed question being considered 
is where to set up the branches. 
This followed a demand of a 
nationalised rural bank in Jaipur 
where there is no commercial 
bank at present. The nationa¬ 
lised bank’s argument was that 
unless they had a brunch in the 
State headquarters in the city, 
their liaison work with the 
State Government might be 
affected adversely. 


Navy’s Greater Fighting Power 

According to an announce¬ 
ment made by the Chief of Naval 
Staff, Admiral S.N. Kohli, the 
Indian Navy has launched a 
phased programme of develop¬ 
ment during which more and 
more of indigenously manufac¬ 
tured or fabricated machinery, 
equipment and armament would 
be utilised progressively to in¬ 
crease the fighting potential of 
the naval defence wing. The 
Navy’s fighting potential has 
already been increased based on 
our own skill and capabilities. 
From the naval point of view, 
this has tremendously increased 
our confidence. 

It is obvious that if the new 
proposals for territorial waters 
limit and the limits to which a 
country can exploit the sea 
around it for economic pur¬ 
poses are approved, the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Navy would 
be greatly increased. Actually, 
there has been an increasingly 
greater awareness all over the 
country of the vital role of the 
Navy in the country’s defence. 
The Prime Minister recently 
stressed the danger to India 
from the seas. 


While the country’s first 
frigate “INS Nilgiri” had only 
a small content of indigenous 
components, the third and latest 
of the class, “INS Udaigiri” 
would have as much as 69 per 
cent of Indian-made compo¬ 
nents. 

Both the Merchant fleet and 
the Navy constitute important 
components of sea power. The 
Navy helped the Merchant fleet 
to carry raw material, equip¬ 
ment and the country’s other 
requirements for development. 
The Navy has, in fact, a dual 
role -to see that the Merchant 
vessels carried on their trade 
activities peacefully without 
interference from any one and 
that the enemy did not cast a 
covetous eye on India and her 
vessels. “We have always 
wanted to be as close to the 
Merchant Navy as possible,” 
Admiral Kohli stated. 


Indo-British Joint Committee 

Britain’s technological know 
how on offshore oil production, 
based on her North Sea finds, 
could be among the first econo¬ 
mic exchanges that the fndo- 
British Joint Committee will 
sponsor. The letters of exchange 
for setting up the Committee 
were signed in Delhi on Janu¬ 
ary 6 by Mr. Peter Shore, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for 
Trade, and the Union Com¬ 
merce Minister, Mr. D.P. Chat- 
topadhyaya. 

Among the terms of refe¬ 
rence of the Committee are 
identification and review of 
fields of manufacture where 
major production or technolo¬ 
gical gaps exist or are likely to 
develop in India. The object is 
technological collaboration with 
British industrial groups in these 
fields. Offshore oil production 
know how is an important 
potential area. 

The Committee will exa¬ 
mine possibilities for joint manu¬ 
facturing programmes between 


industrial groups in both coun¬ 
tries to take maximum advant¬ 
age of relative production costs 
in the two countries. It will 
consider the possibilities of 
setting up export-oriented joint 
collaboration undertakings in 
India, promote exports to third 
countries and set up joint ven¬ 
tures in other countries. 

The Committee will review 
the development of economic 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries and make recommendations 
to increase economic co-opera¬ 
tion. 

At the signing ceremony, 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya pointed 
out that after the lapse of the 
trade agreement of 1939, there 
was no institutional mechanism 
to provide a systematic base for 
development or relations. This 
gap would be filled up by the 
Committee; it was timely as the 
Indian economy was poised for 
growth and also faced the need 
for external help owing to its 
growing trade deficit. 


Indians Hopeful of Prosperity 

Public Opinion sampled by 
Gallup in 11 countries of the 
world on the economic outlook 
for 1976 shows that Indians are 
optimistic about it while others 
tend to take a gloomy view. 

In his >ear-end survey, the 
noted American pollster, ques¬ 
tioned peopled' 11 countries of 
the world —seven of them indus¬ 
trially advanced nations, in¬ 
cluding the United States and 
Japan, and four less developed 
countries. In the latter cate¬ 
gory weie India in Asia and 
Brazil, Uruguay and Chile in 
Latin America. 

In India 45% of the people 
thus approached believed eco¬ 
nomic prosperity is ahead for 
them in 1976, while 36% thought 
there will be economic difficulty 
and 19% had no opinion to 
offer. 

In Brazil, the largest deve¬ 
loping country in the Latin 
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group, 53 % thought there would 
be economic difficulty for them 
in the New Year; 39% were 
hopeful of better times and 8% 
were without any opinion on 
the question. In Uruguay, 
46% felt there will be economic 
difficulty, 43% hoped for better 
times and 11 % could not say 
how the situation would be. 
In Chile, the position was more 
or less the same, with 45% 
believing in economic difficulties 
in the New Year, 44% visualiz¬ 
ing prosperity and 11 % unable 
to offer any view. 

As compared to developing 
countries, the Gallup poll shows 
that in the U.S.A. seven out of 
10 people believe that 1976 
will be another year of economic 
difficulty and 57% think that 
unemployment will rise. Only 
23% of Americans think there 
will be economic prosperity in 
1976 and 7% are not prepared 
to guess one way or the other. 

Britons are the most pessi¬ 
mistic of the lot surveyed, with 
73% of the people questioned 
predicting another gloomy year. 

Surprisingly, in Japan 37% 
thought it was going to be an¬ 
other year of economic diffi¬ 
culty, 11 % hoped for prosperity, 
and 52% giving no opinion. 

According to the Gallup 
organisation the public has often 
been more accurate in its eco¬ 
nomic predictions than profes¬ 
sional economists. In 1974, 
most economic experts were 
forecasting an economic im¬ 
provement but public opinion 
thought otherwise and it prov¬ 
ed to be right. 

I.A.S. Candidates Increasing 

The annual report of the 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion (UPSC) for 1973-74, pre¬ 
sented to Parliament on Janu¬ 
ary 8, shows that the number of 
applications for the IAS and the 
engineering services examina¬ 
tions has been increasing gra¬ 
dually from year to year. Dur¬ 
ing the year under report, 21,032 
candidates applied for the IAS 


examination as against 11,302 
in 1969-70 ; and 6,214 candi¬ 
dates applied for the engineering 
services examination as against 
4,440 in 1969-70. 

To cope with the increase 
in the volume of the work 
involved in the scrutiny of the 
large number of applications 
received, the Commission re¬ 
sorted to increasing mechanisa¬ 
tion of the process and also 
avoided, to the extent practica¬ 
ble, certain items of work which 
were being traditionally done by 
the Commission. 

The Commission also con¬ 
sidered it necessary to appoint 
officers with a scientific or tech¬ 
nological background to deal 
with the applications for rec¬ 
ruitment to the scientific and 
technical posts which form more 
than 75 per cent of the posts for 
which the Commission conduct 
recruitment through the method 
of interview. 

The report says that in the 
last five years there has been a 
gradual increase in the number 
of candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes recommended by the 
Commission for appointment to 
various posts entrusted to them 
for direct recruitment through 
the method of interview. In 
the year under report, 2,290 
candidates from these communi¬ 
ties appeared at the different 
examinations and 2,680 candi¬ 
dates for recruitment by selec¬ 
tion. 

For a large number of posts, 
however, there were either no 
applications from candidates be¬ 
longing to these communities 
or the few who applied were 
prima facie unsuitable for selec¬ 
tion. In this connection, the 
Commission recommends that 
some re-thinking is required on 
the rigid methods followed 
which sometimes result in reser¬ 
vation of posts for which even 
general candidates are not 
available, in favour of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


Trade Pact With Pak 

Another step towards return 
of normal trade relations bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan was 
taken on January 15 with the 
signing of an agreement by the 
delegations of the two countries 
after four days’ negotiations in 
Karachi. Under the agreement 
which is limited in scope and 
disappointing in content, India 
will export 5,0Q0 tonnes of pig 
iron and 250 tonnes of “Bidi” 
leaves to Pakistan. The two 
countries have also agreed on 
the necessity of taking further 
steps to facilitate and expedite 
the exchange of trade informa¬ 
tion. To ensure implementa¬ 
tion of this aim, tenders and 
trade enquiries floated by the 
Government and public sector 
agencies will be promptly 
communicated to the concerned 
agencies of the other country. 
By another decision, the public 
sector agencies in each country 
would be allowed to deal 
directly with their counterparts 
in the other. 

Several other commodities 
have also been identified so as 
to widen the trade links between 
the two countries. These are: 
coal and coke, automobile 
components, including tyres 
and tubes, tractors and com¬ 
ponents, railway materials, iron 
and steel, ferro-alloys and 
chemicals. 

Over a year ago, the trade 
embargo between the two coun¬ 
tries was lifted following a pact 
which extended the most- 
favoured nation treatment to 
each other in terms of GATT 
provisions. But the progress of 
trade links has been extremely 
slow because of the recurring 
tensions created through the 
anti-Indian propaganda by the 
radio and press of Pakistan. 
India, however, has all along 
demonstrated her desire for 
promoting regional coopera¬ 
tion. Pakistan, however, has 
not implemented the Simla 
Agreement in letter and spirit. 
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International Financial Accord 

Financial experts from many 
nations conferred at Kingston 
(Jamaica) for about a week on 
the monetary problems facing 
the world generally and on the 
demands of the developing 
countries in particular. The 
agreement, reached after pro¬ 
longed consultations, fell much 
short of the developing nations’ 
expectations, though the con¬ 
cessions agreed upon would 
help them to cope with some 
of the problems they have been 
facing, such as the adverse 
balance of international trade 
and its impact on development. 
The international financial talks 
were preceded by a conference 
of the “Group of 24“ of which 
India is a leading member. This 
Group has been seeking a new 
financial order to mitigate the 
hardships of their people. 

Two distinct advantages will 
accrue from the Kingston 
accord. First, more and easier 
loans will be available to deve¬ 
loping countries from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The 
“Group of 24” had demanded a 
300 per cent increase, but the 
leaders of the major indus¬ 
trialised countries have agreed 
only upon a 45% increase in the 
total credit availability to the 
member-countries. This is esti¬ 
mated to result in an additional 
amount of 3,500 million dollars 
in the loan fund. 

While the first “bloc” would 
be available to the needy coun¬ 
tries on easy terms, the balance 
of the loan would be given when 
the recipient nations provide 
proof that they have taken 
adequate steps to improve their 


balance of payments position. 
This means that the full loan 
availability would be contingent 
upon economic performance in 
each case. 

The second gain would ac¬ 
crue in the shape of a special 
trust fund which is to be created 
to help the poorer countries 
having a per capita income of 
less than 360 dollars. This 
covers India also. The fund is 
to be built up through the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of IMF’s gold 
holdings and the contributions 
from the developed nations. 
How far this special fund will be 
able to meet the heavy demands 
of the needy nations remains to 
be seen because these nations 
have an aggregate deficit of 
about 31,000 million dollars. 
This is believed to be the first 
time that increased credit has 
been made available to enable 
the hard-hit countries to miti¬ 
gate their balance of payments 
difficulties during crises. 

Another notable gain might 
accrue to the developing nations 
through the Kingston decision 
to replace gold with the Special 
Drawing Rights of the IMF as 
the principal reserve asset. This 
decision has long been delayed, 
although the developing coun¬ 
tries, including India had plead¬ 
ed for a change in favour cf 
SDRs several times at inter¬ 
national financial conferences. 
The Kingston conference has 
also accorded official recogni¬ 
tion to the system of floating 
exchange rates which do not suit 
the developing countries owing 
to the uncertainties implicit in 
such a system. The “Group of 
24” decided not to make an 
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issue of it because they were not 
in a position to assert themselves 
against the major powers who 
have the dominant voice in 
financial matters also. 

As usual, the USA as the 
leader of the developed world, 
was reluctant to extend full 
support to the proposal to en¬ 
large the loan facilities and the 
fund. The meeting of the Joint 
World Ban k— International 
Monetary Fund Development 
Committee -was thus only a 
partial success. While a com¬ 
munique issued by the com¬ 
mittee on January 10 said that 
contributions to replenish the 
funds of the International Deve¬ 
lopment Association (IDA) 
should be increased substantially, 
there was no agreement on how 
much increase should be en¬ 
sured. The US was also un¬ 
willing to specify how' much of 
the increase should be in “real 
terms”, sufficient to counteract 
the impact of the inflation. 

At the interim committee 
meeting of the Board of Gover¬ 
nors of IMF, Mr. Kaul, India’s 
spokesman, expressed the view 
that non-oil developing coun¬ 
tries were caught in a multi¬ 
sized squeeze of falling exports 
due to recession in developed 
countries, falling prices of their 
exports, rising prices of oil, 
machinery and other items and 
declining aid flows in real terms. 

Gold Down but Not Out 

"Gold is down, but is not 
yet out”: this is the opinion of 
many financial experts after the 
International Finance Minis¬ 
ters agreed in Kingston to 
greatly reduce the role of gold 
in the world’s financial arrange¬ 
ments. The Ministers approved 
a new IMF rule deleting all refe¬ 
rences to gold, except to say 
that currency values can no 
longer be set in terms of gold. 
They declared that IMF Draw¬ 
ing Rights—"paper gold”— 
should be the principal reserve 
asset in the international finan¬ 
cial system. Some sources, 


however, said it was not clear 
whether gold’s role as a reserve 
asset has in any way been re¬ 
duced. 

Gold held the centre of the 
world’s monetary stage for 25 
years after the Brettonwoods 
Agreement in 1946 made it the 
peg for currency values. 


Death of Chou En-lai 

Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai, who was one of the 
prime builders of China’s foreign 
policy, died of cancer on Janu¬ 
ary 8 at the age of 78. He had 
been confined to hospital for 
many months and held talks 
with foreign dignitaries from 
his bed, though he did not see 
President Ford during his 
December visit to Peking on 
account of his illness. 

For over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, Chou En-lai was China’s 
top administrator, standing by 
the side of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, leader of the Chinese 
Revolution which transformed 
the lives of about 800 million 
people. Prime Minister since 
the People’s Republic was estab¬ 
lished in 1949, Chou was given 
further authority in August 1973 
when the 10th Congress of the 
Communist Party elected him as 
one of the five Vice-Chairmen 
to Mao. His worth and im¬ 
portance was again recognised 
when China’s Parliament, the 
National People’s Congress 
(NPC), re-elected him Premier 
at the age of 77- despite a heart 
condition which forced him to 
work from hospital. 

Aristocrat, scholar and Mar¬ 
xist, Chou survived periods of 
great turmoil and the purges 
such as the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion of 1966 to 1969, when many 
high Communist Party persona¬ 
lities fell from power, including 
the former head of State, Liu 
Shao-chi. During this period, 
Chou’s diplomatic skill and 
pragmatic approach helped to 
curb the excesses of the mili¬ 
tant Red Guards when China’s 


youth were encouraged to search 
out "enemies of the people” in 
an ideological drive to main¬ 
tain the dynamic force of the 
Revolution. 

In his life time, Chou had 
won the admiration of persona¬ 
lities as diverse as Stalin and US 
Secretary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singer. A pragmatist, sauvely 
practising the “smiling arts” 
of diplomacy, he presided over 
China’s period of detente with 
the US, Japan and other non- 
C’ommunist countries. 

Teng as Successor 

Political observers expect 
Chinese First Vice-Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Teng Hsio-ping, to succeed 
Mr. Chou as Prime Minister. 
Mr. Teng, 72, has since the start 
of Chou’s illness, held the most 
powerful position in China after 
Mao, who is now 82. 

Teng handles the affairs of 
the State Council and is in 
charge of overall planning of 
the military strategy of the 
world’s fifth atomic power. He 
is considered as one of China’s 
gifted army chiefs. 


NATO to be Reinforced 

NATO Defence Ministers 
have called for continued vigi¬ 
lance by the Alliance in the face 
of the ever-growing military 
strength of the Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw Pact allies. 

A communique issued at the 
end of their recent two-day 
meeting said the ministers were 
gravely concerned at current 
trends which were altering the 
relative military strengths of 
NATO and the Pact. 

“In the face of these deve¬ 
lopments, the Ministers re¬ 
affirmed the need for NATO to 
maintain strong forces for deter¬ 
rence and defence”, it said. 

The ministers noted the in¬ 
creasing firepower, mobility and 
armoured strength of the War¬ 
saw Pact forces and their "for¬ 
midable capability in such areas 
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as tactical nuclear, chemical 
and electronic warfare.” 

The Defence Ministers 
received a grim report from their 
Intelligence chiefs on the grow¬ 
ing military strength of the 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

The communique reflected 
the Ministers’ growing concern 
about the growth and world¬ 
wide deployment of Soviet forces 
and a new emphasis placed on 
offensive operations by the War¬ 
saw Pact air forces. 

The ministers reaffirmed the 
importance they attached to the 
principle that NATO forces 
should be maintained and not be 
reduced except in the context 
of a mutual and balanced force 
reduction agreement with the 
Soviet Union and other War¬ 
saw Pact States. The com¬ 
munique said that the achieve¬ 
ment of a more stable military 
relationship at lower levels of 
forces in Europe would make a 
major contribution to the im¬ 
provement of East-West rela¬ 
tions. 


Major N-Tcst by U.S. 

The U.S.A.’s first under¬ 
ground nuclear test of the new 
year jolted a wide portion of 
western Nevada and eastern Cali¬ 
fornia and was distinctly felt in 
Las Vegas, 176 km. to the south. 

The oft-delayed test was 
conducted on January 4 at 
Pahute Mesa, in the northern 
reaches of the Nevada test site. 

The weapons-related test, 
code named “Muenster”, had a 
yield of between 200,000 and a 
million tonnes of TNT, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Dave Miller, a 
spokesman for the U.S. Energy 
Research and Development Ad¬ 
ministration. 


China’s War-oriented Space 
Programme 

China’s satellite launched on 
December 16 is designed to 


stimulate war preparation, ac¬ 
cording to Hsinhua news agency. 
An American newspaper stated 
that it is very likely that space 
programme is used by Peking 
to test the ICBM system which 
China is planning to deploy 
along her borders about 1980. 

By that year, the Chinese 
leaders are planning to equip 
their army, the largest in the 
world, with the latest offensive 
weapons. Moreover, China is 
to build up her ground-based 
strategic missile facilities and 
develop aircraft capable of car¬ 
rying nuclear bombs. 

China has recently signed a 
contract with Britain’s Rolls 
Royce Company for the manu¬ 
facture of jet engines for the 
Trident aircraft. These engines 
have been described in reports 
as “NATO strategic material”. 
A military version of the engine 
may be used on Chinese fighters. 
In addition to the Boeing air¬ 
craft, which is a variant of the 
American B-52 heavy bomber, 
Peking intends to buy the super¬ 
sonic Concorde plane. 

At the same time, plans are 
afoot in Peking to deploy sea¬ 
borne ballistic missile systems. 
This has stimulated China’s 
interest in such western coun¬ 
tries as have an advanced ship¬ 
building industry. China is also 
looking for sites for naval bases 
in Asian countries. When its 
naval fleet, which is already the 
third largest in the world, is 
equipped with nuclear missiles, 
it will present a great danger to 
countries in the south seas and 
the Indian Ocean. 

Big China-Russia Trade Deal 

China watchers in U.S. have 
noted with surprise that despite 
the war of polemics between 
Moscow and Peking, the two 
Communist giants have con¬ 
cluded some big bilateral deals. 

According to the “U.S.- 
China Business Review”, the 
two governments concluded a 
trade-and-payments agreement 


for bilateral trade involving 21! 
million roubles (equivalent to 
about Rs. 238 crores) during a 
twelve-month period. 

The Soviet Union will pro¬ 
vide China with civil-aeronauti¬ 
cal technology and spare parts, 
electricity generators of 200,000 
K.W, heavy dump-trucks, motor 
vehicles, tractors, rolled steel, 
industrial equipment, spare 
parts of agricultural machinery 
and other assorted items. 

China, in turn, will provide 
the Soviet Union with non- 
ferrous metals and ores, other 
raw materials, fruits and assorted 
consumer goods. 

According to the report, “as 
in other years, machinery items 
and industrial equipment will 
make up 75 per cent of China’s 
imports from its neighbour.” 

This shows that trade may 
continue even between countries 
which are intensely hostile to 
each other. It may be recalled 
that trade dealings had started 
between the U.S.A. and Com¬ 
munist China long before they 
started exchanging high-level 
visits to promote cordiality. 


Soviet Navy Most Powerful 

The Soviet Navy has be¬ 
come “the most potent in fire¬ 
power of any fleet that ever 
existed”, but it might have 
trouble sustaining a long term 
conventional war, according to 
a British naval expert. 

Capt. John Moore says in 
“The Soviet Navy Today”, pub¬ 
lished early in January, that the 
Russians can menace all the 
world’s merchant shipping lines 
and their growing fleet is far 
more powerful than needed for 
defence. 

In long-range missile sub¬ 
marine, Russia “has beaten the 
U.S. Navy to the punch by 
seven to eight years”. The 
Russians’ 4,200-mile-range mis¬ 
sile could hit “pretty well the 
whole of North America and 
Europe”. 
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In surface ships, the new 
Kara class guided-missile 
cruiser, at 10,000 tonnes, with 
surface-to-surface and surface- 
to-air missiles, is more formida¬ 
ble than the 14,500-tonne 
“Little Rock”, flagship of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which carries only 
surface-to-air missiles. 

But in skilled sailors and 
shipborne aircraft, “the U.S. 
Navy is so far ahead that the 
Russians haven’t a hope of 
catching up with them”. 

“The greatest single factor 
is still the man”, says Capt. 
Moore, adding that the Ameri¬ 
cans outclass the Russians in 
seamanship and maintenance, 
largely because the bulk of the 
Soviet Navy is made up of in¬ 
experienced petty ofiicers. 

Angola—New Centre of Power 

Rivalry 

(Angola is fast becoming an¬ 
other Viet Nam, if not worse, 
with several foreign powers, 
including the USA, the Soviet 
Union, Cuba and South Africa, 
sending troops to that former 
Portuguese territory, in a bid to 
counter the influence of the 
others and to ensure its own 
pound of flesh J President Ford 
cafletT for withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from this faction- 
ridden country and suggested 
that the Angolan situation 
should be solved by the Ango¬ 
lans themselves. But there 
seems to be no sign of such with¬ 
drawal of foreign forces. South 
Africa promised to withdraw its 
troops, estimated to be between 
1,000 and 4,000, along with 100 
armoured cars, but seemed to be 
playing for time. There are 
reported to be about 7,000 
Cuban troops in Angola, financ¬ 
ed by the Soviet Union. 

Earlier, the Organisation of 
African Unity had rejected a 
reported South African offer to 
withdraw from Angola in return 
for OAU concessions. Res¬ 
ponding to a South African ini¬ 


tiative reported by the Johan¬ 
nesburg Sunday Times, the OAU 
called the peace feeler a “provo¬ 
cation”. It questioned South 
Africa’s right to "lay down con¬ 
ditions” for withdrawal of its 
forces. 

South Africa had reportedly 
sought OAU guarantees for 
South African interests in 
Angola—mainly hydro-electric 
installations on the southern 
border—and the neighbouring 
South African-administered 
territory of Namibia. 

The OAU said it did not 
recognize South Africa and 
therefore could not respond 
directly to any of its demands. 
South Africa’s “armed inter¬ 
ference” in Angola “constituted 
a characteristic aggression, and 
the urgent need to put an end 
to this aggression could not be 
subject to any negotiation.” 

It added that an OAU 
agreement to safeguard South 
African interests in Namibia 
would constitute a political aber¬ 
ration and a flagrant flouting of 
the most fundamental objectives 
of the OAU charter. 

Pretoria was said to be 
under pressure, particularly 
from the U.S.A., to withdraw 
from Angola so as to set an 
example to the Soviet Union 
and Cuba. 

Angola Tangle 

The Soviet Union made it 
clear on January 3 that it seeks 
neither “economic, military or 
other gain” in Angola and is 
assisting guerilla forces in the 
former Portuguese colony to 
thwart “aggressive encroach¬ 
ments from outside”. 

An editorial in Pravda also 
accused the Western Press of 
distorting developments in An¬ 
gola and “casting aspersions” 
on the Kremlin foreign policy. 
“The Soviet Union does not 
seek anything in Angola—either 
economic, military or other 
gain”, Pravda said. “Any as¬ 
sertions concerning the Soviet 


Union’s Attention to establish 
military bases there and about 
Soviet military expansion in 
Africa in general are un¬ 
founded”. 

Moscow’s moral and mate¬ 
rial support for the Marxist 
government set up in Luanda by 
the MPLA is in accord with the 
decolonization resolutions pas¬ 
sed by the U.N. and the O.A.U. 

“At present, the Soviet 
Union’s aid to the lawful gov¬ 
ernment of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of Angola is given at the 
latter’s request and is designed 
to safeguard it from aggressive 
encroachments from outside to 
help it defend its sovereignty, 
independence and territorial 
integrity”. 

Repeating previous state¬ 
ments of the Kremlin policy, the 
paper said the Soviet Union was 
adhering to its “internationalist 
duty” by supporting “patriotic 
forces” in Angola and "makes 
no secret of it”. 

“News services in western 
countries are distributing a dis¬ 
torted view of the current events 
in Angola”. “They distort the 
position of the Socialist coun¬ 
tries and are trying to cast asper¬ 
sions on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union.” 

The Soviet Union “comes 
out strongly” for an end to 
foreign armed intervention in 
Angola. 

“The Angolan people should 
be given the right to decide them¬ 
selves the question of building 
a new life in conditions of peace 
and freedom”, it said. 

Shadow Over SALT 

Russia is showing irritation 
over what it regards as unfound¬ 
ed U.S. allegations of Soviet 
violation of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Agreement. 

An„article in Pravda on 
January 1 asserted Soviet com¬ 
mitment to “strict and con¬ 
scientious fulfilment” of the 
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SALT agreement signed nearly 
five years ago and disclaimed 
any blame for the apparent 
deadlock in SALT-II. 

The article was signed by 
"Observer”, normally identi¬ 
fied with a high-ranking party 
functionary. Apart from deny¬ 
ing any violation of the agree¬ 
ment, the article went on to ex¬ 
press doubts about U.S. com¬ 
pliance of its provisions. There 
was “lack of clarity” about U.S. 
actions, it said. 

Western observers see this 
as a pointer to Soviet frustra¬ 
tions over the apparent lack of 
progress in SALT-II. The pre¬ 
sent agreement is due to lapse 
at the end of October. Unless 
the two Super Powers can reach 
some understanding on another 
five-year treaty before long, 
there is a danger of the two em¬ 
barking on another arms race. 

Mr. Brezhnev is known to be 
particularly disappointed over 
the SALT-II deadlock.. He had 
hoped to reach some agreement 
on the second five-year agree¬ 
ment before the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party congress next month, 
but the prospects of even a 
limited understanding seem 
bleak, particularly in the light 
of the recent U.S. annoyance 
over the Soviet role in Angola. 

In fact, both the U.S.A. and 
Russia are now engaged in 
propping up their respective 
factions in Angola. Several 
million dollars worth of U.S. 
arms have already been supplied 
to the anti-Communist UNITA 
and FNLA troops in Angola. 
Russia has been sending 
sophisticated arms and equip¬ 
ment by air to stiffen the pro- 
Communist MPLA. Russia 
does not regard its support for 
the MPLA as a violation of the 
Helsinki declaration or the spirit 
of detente, but both President 
Ford and Dr. Kissinger have 
publicly voiced the opposite 
view. Indeed, the Angola civil 
war has already halted the 
Super Powers’ slow retreat from 


the cold war and although 
Russia contends that its support 
for the MPLA should not be 
allowed to affect the wider 
problem of East-West detente, 
indications are that the proxy 
war in Angola is likely to have a 
vitiating influence on SALT-II 
in Geneva. 


More Sanctions Against Rhodesia 

U.N. Security Council mem¬ 
bers agreed on December 31 
that economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia should be expanded 
to ban business with it in 
insurance, trade names and 
franchises. 

in a report, the 15 nations 
on the Council, all of whom 
arc also on the Sanctions Com¬ 
mittee, said they were unanimous 
that such commerce “should be 
included within the scope of the 
mandatory sanctions” against 
Rhodesia. 

Sources said the Council 
might take up the recommenda¬ 
tion in a few weeks. The sanc¬ 
tions, made in 1966, already bar 
all imports from, exports to, 
investment in and emigration to 
Rhodesia, except for special 
humanitarian purposes. The 
aim is to bring down the white 
minority regime that declared 
the colony independent of Bri¬ 
tain in 1965. 

The new sanctions were 
proposed by Tanzania. Some 
members, including the USA, 
had made some reservations in 
agreeing to them. The USA 
held that sanctions against fran¬ 
chises and trade names in Rho¬ 
desia would be unenforceable 
because there was no way to 
prevent Rhodesian companies 
from using them. 

Although the sanctions are 
supposed to be in force for many 
years, several white countries 
including the USA, Britain and 
West Germany, have been 
quietly carrying on trade with 


the rebel Smith regime in 
Salisbury. 


Bhutto’s Rule in Baluchistan 

The Pakistan Government 
has imposed Central rule in 
Baluchistan, Radio Pakistan 
reported on January 2. Under 
an order issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, the provincial Governor 
would carry on the administra¬ 
tion of the province with the 
help of five advisers. The Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly has also been 
suspended. The order took 
immediate effect. 

These steps followed a high- 
level meeting held in Quetta 
when the law and order situa¬ 
tion was reviewed. The meet¬ 
ing was presided over by the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bhutto and attended by five 
Central Ministers, 

A BBC report from Islama¬ 
bad quoted a Press note as say¬ 
ing that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was forced to make the 
move as there was enough evi¬ 
dence that the provincial Govern¬ 
ment had failed to function effi¬ 
ciently. Somewhat similar ac¬ 
tion had been taken earlier with 
the dismissal of the then Gover¬ 
nor, Mr. Mohammed Khan 
Bugti. But there is a difference 
in that the present Governor, the 
Khan of Kalat, retains his job 
and will function as Islamabad’s 
representative. 

The Federal Government 
claimed that the Baluchi autho¬ 
rities had satisfactorily over¬ 
come the insurgency launched to 
resist change from a medieval 
system and arrest the province’s 
social and economic growth. 
But the Federal Government 
was not fully satisfied with the 
complementary performance in 
the administrative side. 

The Baluchistan province 
has been troubled by guerrilla 
activity since the dissolution of 
a previous provincial Govern- 
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ment of the Opposition National 
Party about two years ago. 


Era of Food Crises 

Mr. Edouard Saouma, the 
newly-electcd Director-General 
of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
has warned that the developing 
countries would have a substan¬ 
tial shortage of foodgrains by 
the year 1985 if the present 
trends continue. He formally 
assumed office on January l. 

He said the world had an 
“era of chronic food crises” 
ahead. Even now the world 
faced a “short-termcrisis”. He 
remarked: “If there had been 
any shortfall in the Asian cereal 
crop this year, at a time when the 
Soviet Union had been making 
large purchases to make up for 
its own shortages, the world 
would have been in a very 
serious situation indeed.” 

The 49-year-old Mr. Saouma 
said in a special interview that 
the creation of the international 
fund for agricultural develop¬ 
ment was a recognition of the 
need to give high priority to 
agriculture. 

The fund, with an initial 
target of 1,200 million dollars, 
could be regarded as an agri¬ 
cultural bank for the Third 
World countries. Pledging his 
organisation’s co-operation, Mr. 
Saouma said the FAO could be 
“the real intermediary between 
the Third World countries and 
the Fund.” 

Of the FAO’s six directors- 
general, Mr. Saouma who was 
elected unopposed on Novem¬ 
ber 10 last year, is the second to 
come from a developing coun¬ 
try. The first was an Indian, 
Dr. B.R. Sen. 

Mr. Saouma complained 
about the inadequacy of con¬ 
tingency funds for the FAO. 
This handicapped the organisa¬ 
tion in speedily responding to 


crisis situations. Out of the 
167-million dollar budget for 
1976-77, only 200,000 dollars 
have been earmarked for con¬ 
tingencies. This is only 0-1 
per cent of the total. 


7-6% Rise in Prices in Asia 

Less developed Asian coun¬ 
tries, including India, recorded 
the lowest consumer price in¬ 
creases during 1975, according 
to data released by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. In the 
past 12 months prices in the 
Asian region rose only by 7 ■ 6 %. 

According to the IMF, 
Asian countries with parti¬ 
cularly low rales of inflation are: 
India (4 2%), Malaysia (3-4%), 
the Philippines (4%), Singapore 
(1-3%), and Thailand (1-9%). 

Two South American coun¬ 
tries, also coming in the deve¬ 
loping category, recorded triple 
digit inflation during the period. 
These were Chile and Argen¬ 
tina. In Chile consumer prices 
soared to 400% and in Argen¬ 
tina to 110%. 

Taking the world as a whole, 
the IMF figures show that 
prices have recently been rising 
more slowly almost everywhere 
except in the two Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. Consumer prices 
in more than 100 countries rose 
on the average by 13- 5%. This 
is the lowest rate to be recorded 
in the last two years. 

Prices in the industrialized 
countries—the USA, Canada, 
Japan and Western Europe- 
rose by 9 ■ 3 % during the past 12 
months. 


China Wants U.S. to Stay in Asia 

Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger has expressed the view 
that there is “fairly hard evi¬ 
dence” that China wants the 
United States to retain a pre¬ 
sence in Asia. 


In an interview with the 
weekly magazine “U.S. News 
and WorkCPeport”, Dr. Kis¬ 
singer said the hasis for the 
Chinese attitude, was that they 
“do not want to open up Asia 
to the aspirations of other coun¬ 
tries whose intentions toward 
them might be less benevolent.” 
He was presumed to be referring 
to the Soviet Union. 

» 

“The Chinese are extremely 
realistic. They realise that their 
security depends on a world 
equilibrium. They understand 
that the United States must in¬ 
evitably be a major part of that 
equilibrium.” 

About the prospects for re¬ 
newed war in Korea, he said 
that after the Vietnam war, the 
United States was profoundly 
concerned that leaders of North 
Korea were misreading the 
American position. “We were 
also concerned’ that a collapse 
of South Korea would have a 
disastrous impact on Japan.” 

“The events of recent weeks 
are beginning to make clear that 
the United States is prepared to 
defend its interests in the world.” 
It would be a “wildly rash 
adventure” for North Korea to 
embark on a military venture 
against the South. 

Asked whether the triangu¬ 
lar Soviet- American-Chinese 
relationship would survive after 
the current leaders in Moscow 
and Peking pass from the scene. 
Dr. Kissinger said personalities 
were less important than the 
realities of a given situation. 
The realities could shift to some 
extent “and all foreign policy 
is subject to change.” The 
reality of Asia is the geo¬ 
political impact on each other 
of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China, plus 
the memory of what has hap¬ 
pened. “We are not exploit¬ 
ing this, and we didn’t create 
it.” 
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Special Feature 

Rural Banks: A Revolutionary Experiment 


The Background 

The average Indian farmer 
is said to be in debt right from 
the cradle to the grave. Ac¬ 
cording to some economic 
experts, he is born in debt, lives 
in debt and dies in debt. The 
principal causes of his deep and 
seemingly endless debts—apart 
from the basic poverty—are the 
ancestral obligations which are 
scrupulously respected and im¬ 
provident expenditure at social 
functions, deaths and marriages, 
which compel him to fall back 
on the traditional moneylender. 
It is the moneylender who has 
for centuries exploited the igno¬ 
rant villager, by charging exorbi¬ 
tant rates of interest. 'Once a 
farmer or other villager falls in 
the clutches of the moneylender, 
he cannot get out and is caught 
inexorably, like a jfly in a cob¬ 
web. The extent of rural in¬ 
debtedness was estimated by the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey 
Committee, 1954, as about 60 %. 

The role of the moneylender 
has gradually been declining in 
importance as a result of the 
establishment of cooperative 
societies and other institutional 
agencies. In 1951-52, the 
moneylenders met nearly 70 
per cent of the total credit needs 
of the farmers, but in 1961-62 
their share declined to 49 per 
cent. Even so the money¬ 
lenders continued to exercise a 
cruel grip over the poor farmers 
who found they could not do 
without the “sharks” in times 
of need. 

Since the network of co¬ 
operative societies could not 
meet the entire financial needs 
of the rural people and their 
working was adversely affected 
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by corruption, favouritism and 
inefficiency, the establishment 
of rural banks was proposed by 
the Banking Commission in 
1972. The aim of these banks 
was defined thus: “To fulfil the 
aims of institutionalising the 
credit structure and enlarging 
its coverage.” 

One of the major aims of 
nationalisation of 14 leading 
commercial banks in July 1969 
was to provide banking facilities 
to the neglected sections of the 
people—the poor farmer, the 
helpless artisan, the stranded 
town dweller and the small 
financially handicapped entre¬ 
preneur. The expansion of 
bank branches by the 14 
nationalised commercial banks 
was quite impressive; their 
offices multiplied during the 
first six years of nationalisation 
(up to July 1975) from 1,860 to 
6,631. They are now reported 
to be about 7,000. They made 
a substantial contribution to 
rural development by covering 
numerous unbanked areas and 
extending easy credit to agricul¬ 
turists. These banks increased 
their agricultural advances by 
400 per cent during this period, 
stepping up their credit to the 
weaker sections of the rural set¬ 
up from Rs. 762 crores (21 per 
cent of the aggregate advances) 
in 1969 to Rs. 2,836 crores (33 
per cent of the aggregate ad¬ 
vances) till the early months of 
1975. 

The branch expansion work 
has been continuing, but owing 
to several difficulties large sec¬ 
tions of the rural people were 
still left out of the banking 
operations and the need was 
being felt of further enlarging 


the institutional facilities to 
rescue the poor farmers from 
the clutches of the money¬ 
lenders. Besides, it was dis¬ 
covered that in many cases the 
bigger landlords and other in¬ 
fluential people were cornering 
most of the bank credit, leaving 
the poor and marginal fanners 
as helpless as they ever were. 

P.M.’s 20-Point Plan 

Thus came the realisation 
that concentrated efforts were 
necessary if the poor farmers 
were to be provided genuine 
relief in respect of credit and the 
seemingly unshakeable clutches 
of the moneylenders. With this 
aim, and as part of her drive to 
expedite the country’s economic 
recovery by helping the poor 
people in particular, Prime 
Minister Mrs. Gandhi included 
this problem in her 20-point 
Economic Programme. Item 
No. 5 of this programme states: 
“Plan for liquidation of rural 
indebtedness; legislation for a 
moratorium on recovery of debt 
from landless labourers, small 
farmers and artisans.” So the 
new scheme for opening rural 
regional banks is a follow-up 
of the Prime Minister’s econo¬ 
mic programme. 

The first indications of the 
Government of India’s inten¬ 
tion to start a network of rural 
banks came in a TV interview 
given by Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
Union Finance Minister, early 
in July, 1975. The Govern¬ 
ment, he disclosed, proposed to 
set up 50 regional banks by 
October 2, 1975, to meet the 
credit needs of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Each bank, with its 
branches, would serve one crore 
(10 million) people and meet the 
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agriculturists’ needs for invest¬ 
ment in land. The salary struc¬ 
ture of the stalT of these rural 
banks would be in harmony with 
the social atmosphere and eco¬ 
nomic surroundings in the rural 
areas. Such anomalies as a 
peon of a nationalised bank 
branch in a village getting much 
higher emoluments than the 
headmaster of the local school 
(which led to much social dis¬ 
content and adverse comment) 
would have to be avoided. The 
personnel of these banks would 
require a new orientation and a 
new approach. In his address 
to the Eastern Regional Con¬ 
sultative Committee in Calcutta 
a few days later, Mr. Subra- 
maniam said the new instru¬ 
ments of credit would reach 
small and marginal farmers, 
village artisans and other vul¬ 
nerable groups of rural society. 
The need for such institutions 
arose because the existing bank¬ 
ing services have not made 
“much impact on rural folk, 
particularly in the eastern 
region.” Nor has the pace of 
progress in this sphere been as 
rapid as the Government want¬ 
ed. The Government’s inten¬ 
tion seems to be to make these 
banks free from the drawbacks 
of the commercial banks, and to 
make them serve the village 
people exclusively. 

Chief Ministers’ Consensus 

The concept of regional 
rural banks to meet the credit 
needs of the rural poor was 
endorsed on August 18, 1975, 
by a conference of Chief Minis¬ 
ters and State Finance Ministers 
held in New Delhi. There was 
a consensus that the proposed 
banks should have a distinct 
character of their own to meet 
the special needs of the hitherto 
neglected sections in the rural 
areas. They should be diffe¬ 
rent from the commercial banks 
and the co-operative banks. 
The Union Finance Minister 
stressed that the salary structure 
of the State governments should 
be made applicable to the rural 
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banks. Spokesmen of the va¬ 
rious States at the conference 
offered suggestions to make 
these banks function effectively. 
It was understood that the pat¬ 
tern would not be completely 
uniform and that minor adjust¬ 
ments should be made to suit 
the local conditions in various 
States and regions. For in¬ 
stance, the special problems of 
Sikkim, Meghalaya, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh 
should be kept in view while for¬ 
mulating the scheme. 

Accepting the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference, the President of 
India promulgated, on Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1975, an Ordinance an¬ 
nouncing the setting up of 
regional rural banks in the 
country. To begin with, it was 
announced that five banks would 
be opened on October 2, in four 
States —two in U.P., and one 
each in Haryana, Rajasthan and 
West Bengal. Together they 
would cover nine districts. They 
were sponsored by various com¬ 
mercial banks—the Syndicate 
Bank (at Moradabad), the State 
Bank (at Gorakhpur), United 
Commercial Bank (at Jaipur), 
the Punjab National Bank (at 
Bhiwani) and the United Bank 
of India (at Maldah), Ten 
more rural banks were estab¬ 
lished at other centres by De¬ 
cember 31, 1975. 

According to the Ordinance, 
the share capital of the new 
banks is made up of 50 per cent 
funds from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, 15 per cent from the State 
Government concerned, and 35 
per cent from the commercial 
bank sponsoring the new bank. 
The management of each new 
bank is vested in a nine-member 
board headed by a chairman 
appointed by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. The Centre and the 
sponsoring bank nominate three 
members each and the State 
Government nominates t w o 
members. The target is the 
establishment of 50 regional 
rural banks before April 1,1977. 


Aims and Objects 

The following are the aims 
and objects of rural regional 
banks : 

1. To provide credit to the 
rural population in such a man¬ 
ner as to make it more produc¬ 
tive and at the same time to 
raise their level of life. 

2. To^ identify the credit 
needs of each region and of each 
section of rural society and regu¬ 
late the policy accordingly so 
that the results are productive 
and not wasteful. 

3. To serve as an instru¬ 
ment of eradication of poverty 
by promoting economic deve¬ 
lopment and eliminating the 
financial constraints that hinder 
the progress of the marginal and 
poor agriculturists, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers and rural artisans. 

4. To combine the better 
features of both the systems of 
commercial banks and the co¬ 
operative societies, avoiding the 
disabilities that are inherent in 
them. 

5. To supplement and not 
to supplant the co-operatives 
and the commercial banks in 
the agricultural sector. Rather, 
the intention is to strengthen the 
membership of the primary so¬ 
cieties and expand it substan¬ 
tially. 

6. To counter the tendency 
among farmers to avoid or de¬ 
lay repayment of loans. The 
Union Government disfavours 
the defaulting trend which is 
getting common in co-opera¬ 
tives. Every attempt is to be 
made to create “a proper climate 
for recovery of loans and in 
taking appropriate action 
against wilful and recalcitrant 
defaulters.” The atmosphere 
created by some politicians in 
previous years to encourage 
non-payment of government 
duels, particularly those of co¬ 
operative and other rural 
agencies, is to be discouraged. 
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7. The rural banks will also 
help those who are now de¬ 
barred from getting assistance 
from the existing agencies owing 
to their inability to provide 
adequate security. These classes 
were until now considered not 
credit-worthy. The banks 
would be required to help all 
types of productive operations, 
including rural industries, ani¬ 
mal husbandry, poultry and 
fishery. 

Though basically these new 
institutions will be commercial 
in nature, they will differ from the 
ordinary commercial banks in 
the following respects: 

1. The area of operation 
of these rural banks will be 
limited to a particular region, 
comprising one or more dis¬ 
tricts in any State. 

2. They will grant loans 
and advances, particularly to 
small and marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers, rural arti¬ 
sans, small entrepreneurs and 
persons of small means engaged 
in trade and other productive 
activities in their area of opera¬ 
tion. 

3. The lending rates of 
these banks will not be higher 
than the prevailing lending rates 
of co-operative societies in any 
particular State. 

4. The salary structure of 
the employees of the regional 
rural banks will be prescribed 
by the Central Government 
after taking into consideration 
the salary structure of the State 
Government and local autho¬ 
rities of comparable level and 
status in the area of operation 
of each bank. 

5. The new banks will be 
economically staffed. To infuse 
a sense of dignity there would 
be no class IV employees as 
such, while the commercial 
banks are at present overstaffed, 
with heavy establishment ex¬ 
penditure. 

Financial Aspect 

According to official sources, 
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the rural banks are expected to 
earn nominal profits only by the 
fifth year of their functioning. 
On account of the predomi¬ 
nantly rural clientele of these 
banks, Union Finance Ministry 
sources think that they would 
require some time to attract 
sufficient deposits from the area 
of their operation to enable them 
to stand on their own feet. 
These sources expect the banks 
to break even only after three 
years or so of operations and 
then start making some profits. 

An assessment made by the 
sponsoring commercial banks 
showed that each rural bank 
would cost about Rs. 55,400 in 
the first year of its operation, 
rising to Rs. 95,160 in the fifth 
year. The head office expenses 
are expected to be between Rs. 
1,20,900 in the first year to Rs. 
2,75,000 in the fifth year of 
operation. According to the 
current proposal, the General 
Manager of a regional rural 
bank is to be paid a basic start¬ 
ing salary of Rs. 1,500 a month, 
plus 20% Dearness Allowance 
and 20% house rent allowance. 
A Branch Manager will start on 
Rs. 1,000 plus the allowance 
permissible in a city. A tech¬ 
nical officer will get Rs. 800 and 
a clerk-cum-cashier Rs. 500 as 
basic salary. Each supervisor, 
whose basic salary will be Rs. 
350, will supervise at least 400 
individual accounts or 10 to 15 
farmers’ service societies. 

In accordance with the 
scheme, five regional rural banks 
were established on October 2, 
1975, inaugurating a new chap¬ 
ter in the country’s banking 
history. It marked a major 
step towards the eradication of 
rural indebtedness, which is one 
of the important measures out¬ 
lined in the Prime Minister’s 20- 
point progra mme. These banks 
have to evolve as “economic 
arteries of rural India”. If they 
function effectively, they would 
enable the small farmers and 
other sections of the rural poor 
to make use of the fruits of 


science and technology and thus 
impart a new dynamism to their 
lives. The motto of the rural 
banks is: “ Banks exist for the 
people and not the people for the 
bank." 

People’s Banks 

Although the new institu¬ 
tions have been set up on a 
regional basis and the State 
Governments have been closely 
associated with them, contri¬ 
buting 15 per cent of the initial 
capital, the local people have 
not been given any share. The 
Working Group which submit¬ 
ted a report on the pattern of 
these banks had proposed a 15 
per cent share to be raised from 
the local people, but the Central 
Government finally decided not 
to accept this proposal. There 
was also some initial reluctance 
to closely associate the State 
Government, lest regional pres¬ 
sures should be exercised on the 
management and operations. 
But in view of the fact that 
agriculture is a State subject, 
the State Governments had to 
be brought into the picture. 
Besides, the assistance of the 
State administrative machinery 
is also necessary in the recovery 
of loans. A notable innovation 
is that all transactions of these 
banks will be conducted in the 
regional languages to make them 
truly the people’s banks. 

The role of the commercial 
banks in the new scheme will be 
as follows: They will give sub¬ 
sidised loans to these rural 
banks, besides the loans obtain¬ 
ed from the Reserve Bank. A 
minimum statutory dividend of 
8 per cent has been proposed 
but not on the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s share. The sponsor 
bank will help the new rural 
banks with some expert staff for 
the initial period but not for a 
long time. Regular arrange¬ 
ments are to be made for train¬ 
ing the staff, which is to be done 
even at the field level in order to 
enable the employees to get 
acquainted with the problems 
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of the rural areas they arc to 
serve. 

It is expected that by April 
1, 1976, ail the States in the 
country, except Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and Gujarat will have 
at least one regional rural bank. 
Twenty more locations have 
been finalised by the Steering 
Group for setting up more such 
banks by April I, 1976. The 
Governments of Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and Gujarat have in¬ 
formed the Centre that the co¬ 
operative institutions in their 
States arc quite dynamic and 
efiicient to take care of the credit 
needs of the small and marginal 
farmers, landless labourers and 
rural artisans. Since the Cen¬ 
tre’s policy is to set up these 
banks in areas where the co¬ 
operative institutions are weak 
and the commercial banks have 
not set up rural branches, these 
three States are to be kept out 
of the programme. 

Prospects and Critical Assess¬ 
ment 

The rural banks scheme is a 
commendable one, since it is 
designed to cater to the needs 
of the weaker sections of society. 
Along with other measures taken 
by the Government, it will help 
eliminate rural indebtedness and 
the cruel grip of the money¬ 
lender, promote economic deve¬ 
lopment by providing the much- 
needed funds to lakhs of margi¬ 
nal and poor farmers as well as 
village artisans and landless 
labourers who have suffered 
heavily all these years because 
of heavy debts, lack of financial 
resources to start small-scale 
industries and enterprises. They 
would now be able to get easy 
loans at low rates of interest, 
without having to provide sub¬ 
stantial securities. 

Since the bank staff will be 
specially trained and rural- 
oriented, the villagers would not 
feel reluctant to patronise these 
banks. Until now, there has 
been a wide gap between the 
urban-oriented bank officers and 


the villagers who had not deve¬ 
loped the requisite trust and con¬ 
fidence in the staff of the com¬ 
mercial banks. 

The establishment of many 
more banks right at their door¬ 
step will also help promote the 
banking habit among rural peo¬ 
ple and facilitate speedy and 
effective utilisation of public 
funds for economic progress. 
The rural banks scheme has, in 
fact, been described as “a great 
experiment to revolutionise 
rural economy”. They will also 
help in reducing the wide gap 
between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots” who have long 
been exploited by men of means. 
Such exploitation and the widen¬ 
ing disparities had also led to 
social tensions which would now 
be lessened as the years pass. 

All deserving people, even 
though considered “not credit¬ 
worthy” according to the usual 
yardsticks of commercial banks, 
will now have the means to 
establish themselves as worthy 
members of rural society and 
improve their standard of living 
by supplementing their incomes. 
The higher agricultural produc¬ 
tion which is confidently ex¬ 
pected as a result of the financ¬ 
ing of the farm operations by 
rural banks will benefit the en¬ 
tire country. The rural banks 
so far opened are stated to be 
doing well, the farmers’ response 
being generally satisfactory. 

Risks and Hurdles 

But essentially, the rural 
bank scheme is of an experi¬ 
mental nature and the results 
would have to be watched before 
a definite conclusion can be 
drawn. It also remains to be 
seen whether the role of these 
banks as subsidiaries of the 
leading commercial banks will 
be fully satisfactory. ■ 

Again, the aim of throwing 
the private moneylender out of 
business is not likely to be ful¬ 
filled because he has already 
spread his tentacles and readily 


provides money to the needy 
villagers without any formalities, 
guarantees or other procedures. 
At places the rich farmer has 
displaced the private money¬ 
lender and the ‘bania’, and 
many villagers, especially la¬ 
bourers, may not find it easy or 
feasible to offend landlords on 
whom they depend for their 
livelihood. 

The l>ig landlords and the 
highly prosperous farmers domi¬ 
nate the rural scene and the 
possibility of their cornering 
bank credit through “benami” 
and fictitious transactions can¬ 
not be ruled out. It would be a 
tough task to break the strangle¬ 
hold of the rich farmer on the 
rural economy. There is also 
the danger of diversion of bank 
loans, granted to the farmers for 
productive purposes, to non¬ 
productive channels and even on 
ostentatious social and religious 
ceremonies. Financing of con¬ 
sumption expenditure is, in fact, 
a danger against which the rural 
banks will have to guard. The 
feeling that bank loans can be 
easily had may tempt the rural 
people to indulge in lavish ex¬ 
penditure. It is not always 
possible to supervise or check 
the manner in which a poor 
villager utilises the loan he has 
secured. 

If, as has been the experience 
of co-operative societies, the 
farmers indulge in evasive tac¬ 
tics in returning the loans, the 
country as a whole would be the 
sufferer because bank money 
is after all public money which 
it would be inadvisable to risk 
for political objectives. If the 
banks are indeed commercial in 
essence, it would be folly to 
adopt uneconomic banking prac¬ 
tices and try to create an impres¬ 
sion on the authorities by lend¬ 
ing sizable sums of money with¬ 
out adequate security and effec¬ 
tive assurances of recovery. The 
purpose should be not to make 
the villagers extravagant in ex¬ 
penditure but to develop habits 

(Contd. on page 506) 1 
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Law and the Changing Society in India 


For now about a quarter of 
a century, India has been grap¬ 
pling with the Herculean task 
of bringing about a socio¬ 
economic transformation. 

In this encounter, we have 
faced many challenges, trials 
and tribulations but have always 
emerged unscathed, rather 
stronger and better. Our efforts 
have always been to contain 
“tensions of democratic poli¬ 
tics within the framework of the 
democratic apparatus”, 

A significant question that 
has arisen today, more than 
ever before, is: what is the role 
of law in a changing society of 
our country ? Can the law 
galvanize the society into dyna¬ 
mic action for the achievement 
of our national objectives: 
social and economic justice; 
liberty of thought and expres¬ 
sion; equality of status and of 
opportunity and fraternity 
among the individuals ? It is 
proposed to examine this vital, 
yet difficult, question in what 
follows. 

According to Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi “law is not merely a 
means of enforcing static autho¬ 
rity but an expression of man's 
wisdom and self-discipline 
through which societies can 
resolve lheir anomalies and im¬ 
prove their capacity to meet the 
challenge of change.” Accord¬ 
ingly, the laws in our country 
have to be re-oriented to sub¬ 
serve the socio-economic order 
envisaged in the Constitution. 
The creation of a new social and 
economic order is a continuing 
unending process and there¬ 
fore the law must be dynamic 
if it is to be instrumental in 
shaping the new society. In 
our country many of the laws 
are the relics of the British rule 


and are inconsistent with the 
ideals of socio-economic revolu¬ 
tion and have no relevance to 
our concept of a welfare State. 
The laws have to be re-designed 
not merely to meet the present 
social, political, economic and 
cultural needs but have also to 
be flexible enough to meet the 
challenge of change. That is 
why perhaps, the Union Law 
Minister, Mr. H.R. Gokhale, 
said recently that we must have 
“a look at the entire framework 
of the Constitution” which, in 
the words of Dr. Ambedkar, 
“embodied the views of the 
present generation”. Fried¬ 
mann describes the true charac¬ 
ter of law in these words: "It 
would be tragic if the law were 
so petrified as to be unable to 
respond to the unending chal¬ 
lenge of evolutionary or revolu¬ 
tionary changes in society”. It 
follows that in the modem 
dynamic society of India which 
is busy in re-constructing itself 
and cleaning the Augean stables 
of social evils, the State legis¬ 
latures and the Parliament must 
make laws in response to the 
ever-expanding and legitimate, 
but unsatisfied, hopes and as¬ 
pirations of the common citizens 
of the country. 

The Indian Constitution 
allegedly imposes certain con¬ 
straints on the law-makers. 
First, the laws have to conform 
to the framework of the Funda¬ 
mental Rights which constitute 
the bed-rock of our Constitu¬ 
tion. Secondly, the provisions 
of the laws have to be consistent 
with the formulations of the 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy. 

Dr. P.B. Gajendragadkar, 
former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of India and 


renowned Constitutional expert, 
has consistently held the view 
that the founding-fathers of our 
Constitution never wanted to 
make the document rigid and 
wooden. In fact, they provid¬ 
ed in it an in-built flexibility 
and vested in the Parliament 
full and absolute power to 
amend the Constitution. At 
times, however, the extent or the 
propriety of the exercise of the 
amendatory powers of the Par¬ 
liament has been questioned. 
It will be appropriate to record 
in this connection the views on 
this topical issue of the learned 
former Chief Justice Dr. Gajen¬ 
dragadkar. 

In his first Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam Memorial Lecture, 
he observed: “In construing the 
word ‘amend’ used in Article 
368(1) one cannot overlook the 
fact that Article 368 purports to 
confer upon Parliament con¬ 
stituent powers and, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, when 
Parliament exercises this power, 
it virtually assumes the charac¬ 
ter and role of a Constituent 
Assembly”. He further added 
that it is illogical and inconceiva¬ 
ble that the Constitu f ion-makers 
ever intended to impose any 
limitations on the amending 
powers of the Parliament. Had 
they any such intention there 
was nothing to prevent them 
from doing so. Put differently, 
the Constitution-makers con¬ 
ferred unlimited amendatory 
powers on the Parliament so 
that the Constitution could be 
changed in response to the 
aspirations of the people. Dr. 
Gajendragadkar does not sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine that the 
limitation on constitutional 
amendments is implied in Article 
368 to the fear that the Parlia¬ 
ment may act capriciously or in 
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a partisan spirit to undermine 
or destroy, what is called the 
“basic structure or framework 
of the Constitution”. Such a 
theory, he contends, would 
“introduce a disturbing dimen¬ 
sion of vagueness or uncer¬ 
tainty”. There is no unifor¬ 
mity in the connotation of what 
exactly the “basic structure” is. 
That being so, the “validity of 
any legislation passed either by 
Parliament or the State Legis¬ 
latures” can be challenged and 
“the decision in each case may 
depend upon what the Consti¬ 
tution Bench of the day regards 
as the basic feature of the 
Constitution. This, in my (Dr. 
Gajendragadkar’s) view, is very 
unsatisfactory”. Sir T e j 
Bahadur Sapru had farsightedly 
anticipated a deluge of writs 
(and even paralysis of adminis¬ 
tration) if the Fundamental 
Rights had been made justicia¬ 
ble. If his advice had been 
accepted, many of the problems 
which the present generation is 
facing, would have been avoid¬ 
ed and may be the world’s 
biggest democracy, that is India, 
might have been saved from 
“derailment”, to quote Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. 

Even if it were assumed for 
the sake of argument that the 
Parliament or the State Legis¬ 
latures may make “utterly in¬ 
sensible” statutes, the most 
effective check to the capricious 
exercise of parliamentary power 
will, according to Dr. Gajendra- 
gadkar, be provided by the 
strength of the public opinion. 
Limitation on the amendatory 
powers of the Parliament or the 
State Legislature was not the 
answer nor was it intended to be 
so by the Constitution-makers. 
“Implied” limitation is incon¬ 
ceivable according to him. 

The two vital features of 
our new social set-up, namely 
economic equality and social 
justice will not be meaningful 
unless the vertical and horizon¬ 
tal divisions of our society are 
removed. Law can be more 
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effective in fostering social 
justice, but it alone cannot meet 
the challenge of traditionalism 
and obscurantism. The curse 
of untouchability, the discrimi¬ 
nation on the basis of sex, caste, 
colour or creed are retarding 
factors in the process of social 
re-construction. The laws on 
the removal of untouchability 
passed within the framework of 
our Constitution must be strict¬ 
ly enforced and the legal lacunae, 
if any, plugged. Similarly, the 
laws on ceilings on holdings, 
distribution of surplus land to 
the landless and the extension 
of the minimum wages Act to 
the farm labour are some of the 
measures awaiting fulfilment if 
the national commitment to 
build an egalitarian society is 
to be achieved. Rightly has 
Dr. Gajendragadkar said that 
in overcoming obscurantism and 
authoritarian hurdles, in dis¬ 
pelling superstition and igno¬ 
rance, “the law of the land can 
lead the way; but the public- 
conscience must lend a helping 
hand to law”. It is not enough 
to enact laws. What is more 
important is their implementa¬ 
tion. 

It should not be mis¬ 
construed that the law precedes 
social and economic reforms. 
It may be the other way about. 
The ‘rule of law’ is equally 
significant in democracy. This, 
in short, is the principle of ac¬ 
cording equality to all citizens 
before the law. The high, the 
low and the down-trodden are 
given equal treatment. 

The parliamentary form of 
democracy to which India is 
committed—and which is the 
best and the only form of gov¬ 
ernment suited for the vast 
country of ours, according to 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi—has great¬ 
ly helped in having dynamic and 
flexible laws. The parliamen¬ 
tary democracy serves as a feed¬ 
back channel for the legislators. 
The well-informed educative 
debates and discussions by the 
legislatures on vital socio-eco¬ 


nomic issues (like the nationali¬ 
zation of banks, industries, 
farms, factories, transport, trade, 
election polls, foreign relations 
etc.) set the pattern of debates 
outside the legislatures, in the 
Press and other media. Where 
laws fall short of the will of the 
people, the ‘rule by consent’ 
inherent in democracy of ours 
enables the Parliament and the 
State legislatures to make suita¬ 
ble amendments to the impugn¬ 
ed enactments. It is not a fact 
that the voice of the people 
against corruption, smuggling, 
black-marketing and hoarding 
made itself felt on the law¬ 
makers in the recent past ? The 
economic offences and the social 
evils that ravaged the public life 
are now being brought under 
control. “Corruption which 
endangered the political stabi¬ 
lity”, to quote Gunnar Myrdal, 
is being rooted out in response 
to the call of the nation. 

The three wings of the State 
—the legislatures, the judiciary 
and the executive —have played 
their parts to bring the laws in 
line with the expectations of the 
people. Their contribution 
would have made greater and 
deeper impact if political edu¬ 
cation of the masses had pro¬ 
ceeded apace. That would also 
ensure a continuing contact bet¬ 
ween the parliamentarians and 
the electorate and ultimately 
help inject the growing dynam¬ 
ism of the society in the laws 
formulated by the legislators. 

The federal character of our 
constitution and the diversity 
of language, caste, culture, reli¬ 
gion and race characterizing 
our motherland impose an add¬ 
ed obligation on the law-making 
authorities to make dynamic 
laws which embody the “demo¬ 
cratic spirit”. For this purpose 
Dr. Gajendragadkar prescribes 
the panacea of having “strong 
and stable governments in the 
States and a strong and stable 
Union government, working to¬ 
gether in a truly federal spirit” 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Paris Meet for world economic co-operation 

• Rich World's Summit 

• Debts and development 

• UN development strategy 


Q. What were the objectives 
and achievements of the Paris 
meet for world economic co¬ 
operation ? 

Ans. A 27-nation interna¬ 
tional economic conference, ad¬ 
dressed itself to grapple with the 
global economic issues at the 
Paris meet, inaugurated by the 
French President Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing on December 16, 
1975. The participants includ¬ 
ed 8 representatives of the noil- 
communist industrial world 
United States, European Econo¬ 
mic Community ahd Japan— 
8 oil-producing nations and 11 
developing countries. 

The task before the confe¬ 
rence was to sort out at the 
ministerial levels some of the 
vital matters of interest to the 
entire world. These issues were 
identified as: energy resources 
and their utilisation; the prob¬ 
lem of depleting raw materials, 
of development and finance. 
For the purpose, four commis¬ 
sions have been set up—one for 
each issue. Each commission 
will have 15 members: five re¬ 
presenting the industrialized 
countries and ten the develop¬ 
ing nations. The socialist coun¬ 
tries do not find any representa¬ 
tion on the commissions. India 
has representation on three com¬ 
missions. The commissions 
have to evolve some acceptable 
formulae for the solution of the 
challenging problems of how to 
give protection to the third 
world earnings from exports of 
raw materials, relief for the 
adverse trade balances, Special 


Drawing Rights, debt-re¬ 
scheduling etc. 

President Giscard d’Estaing 
underlined the need for 
increased aid from the 
developed to the developing 
world at the present critical 
juncture even though the diffi¬ 
culties of the crisis-stricken in¬ 
dustrialized nations are enorm¬ 
ous. The way out obviously 
was to work in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and not confronta¬ 
tion. As the U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim said, 
the Paris meet was a starter of 
“North-South Dialogue”. Mr. 
Y. B. Chavan, Union Minister 
for External Affairs, characteriz¬ 
ed it as the first step in the 
direction of international co¬ 
operation and, despite conflict¬ 
ing interests, he hoped that a 
new era of rich-poor tics was in 
the offing. Given the political 
will and the spirit of give-and- 
take, it is hoped that the Paris 
meet may go down as a mile¬ 
stone in the history of mankind. 
While no firm commitments 
have emerged from the confe¬ 
rence and no guidelines laid 
down for the four commissions, 
it is comforting to note that the 
participating countries demons¬ 
trated keenness to resolve the 
differences and come to some 
agreement to take positive steps 
for the solution of the major 
issues facing the world. This 
change in attitude from the 
erstwhile rigidity has generated 
new hopes. 

It is also notable that th£ 19 
third world countries displayed 


remarkable solidarity in the 
“dialogue”. The exclusion of 
the socialist countries in the 
commissions, notably Soviet 
Union, the world’s biggest oil 
producer, makes the new mech¬ 
anism somewhat unrealistic. 

Q. Write a note on the 
Rich World’s Summit. 

Ans. The 15 th century 
Rambouillet Chauteu was the 
venue of the six-nation summit 
in which leaders and the heads 
of governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy and Japan had talks on 
six main topics: the world 
economic situation, monetary 
reform, world trade, relations 
with the developing countries, 
energy and raw material. 

The achievements of the 
summit have been appraised as 
“historic” by some and “as a 
high-level exercise in ambiguity 
and good intentions” by others. 

The positive outcome which 
has given a euphoric feeling to 
both the developed and the 
developing countries is the U.S.- 
France rapprochement on the 
question of exchange rate of 
currencies. France favoured a 
fixed rate of exchange to avoid 
erosion of the foreign exchange 
earnings from exports. As 
against this the U.S. stood for a 
floating exchange rate as deter¬ 
mined by the twin forces of 
supply and demand. 

The communique issued 
after the 3-day hectic delibera¬ 
tions re-affirmed the intention 
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of the summit participants “to 
work for greater stability” and 
“to counter disorderly market 
conditions or erratic fluctua¬ 
tions in exchange rates”. With¬ 
in this framework, the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund is ex¬ 
pected to consider reforms of 
the monetary system at the next 
annual meeting. This, in a 
way, is a victory for France 
which believed that an under¬ 
valued floating dollar has given 
U.S. an export advantage but 
at the same time it has increased 
its non-oil imports only slightly. 
While the U.S.-France accord 
constitutes a significant measure 
towards sustained economic 
growth, it is not likely to usher 
in the recovery phase in the 
recession-ridden western econo¬ 
mies or to reduce the waste of 
human resources involved in 
unemployment. 

The summit declaration indi¬ 
cated full and unambiguous 
realization of establishing co¬ 
operative relationship and im¬ 
proved understanding between 
the industrialized nations and 
the developing countries as 
fundamental to the prosperity 
of each. 

The summit also called to 
halt the growing wave of pro¬ 
tectionism in the world to help 
domestic industry hit by reces¬ 
sion in the affluent economies. 

Q. Discuss the significance 
of the foreign debt burden of the 
developing countries in deter¬ 
mining their growth prospects. 

Ans. The foreign debt bur¬ 
den impinges heavily on the 
growth prospects of the third 
world nations. The debt of 86 
countries had more than doubled 
to $ 119 billion over the period 
from 1968 to end of 1973. It 
is likely to rise further (India’s 
debt burden is estimated at 12 
billion dollars). At present 
about half of the gross aid is 
eaten up by the debt servicing 
liability. The World Bank has 
estimated that the payment 
would remain at $ 12 billion 


between 1974 and 1975 and then 
it would slide down to $ 9 3 
billion in 1980 and to $ 7’0 
billion in 1983. Debt service 
payment by the most seriously 
affected countries (MSAC), as 
identified by United Nations, 
in 1973 amounted to $ 1*3 
billion which has risen to $ 1 • 9 
billion this year (1975). 

The incidence of debt is 
likely to be higher because: 

(i) the existing structure of 
the international economic sys¬ 
tem has built-in characteristics 
of transmitting de-stabilising in¬ 
fluence on the economies of the 
developing countries; 

(/<) the third world countries 
have unfavourable terms of 
trade: it has been estimated that 
recently raw materials prices 
had declined by 20 to 50 per 
cent, while prices of the indus¬ 
trial goods rose by 200 to 300 
per cent; 

(Hi) the price hike by the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries (OPEC), 
which had quadrupled the oil 
price in October 1973 and 
further raised it by 10 per cent 
in 1975, had added to the im¬ 
port expenditure and thus ag¬ 
gravated the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficits more than ever 
before; 

(iv) the fall in the conces¬ 
sional economic assistance from 
the donor countries has inflicted 
serious set-backs in production 
in the developing countries; 

(v) the stagflationary condi-’ 
tions in the industrialized coun¬ 
tries reduced the demand for the 
exports of the primary producing 
countries; 

(v/) the developed nations 
have raised tariffs and tariff 
barriers against the imports 
from the developing countries. 

These factors have resulted 
in serious imbalances in the 
current account of balance of 
payments of the under-develop¬ 
ed nations. According to the 
latest available estimates the 


balance of payments deficits of 
MSAC was placed at $ 10*75 
billion in 1975. 

To meet the growing debt 
liabilities, the following steps 
are suggested: 

(a) Intensive export drive 
by the developing countries; 

(b) Appropriate exchange 
rates be adopted by the debtor 
nations; 

(c) Re-scheduling or writ¬ 
ing off of debts be undertaken 
to ease debt servicing (Sweden, 
for instance, is prepared to 
write off credits to the least 
developed countries and MSAC 
including India). The General- 
Secretary of UNCTAD-4, Mr. 
Gamani Corea, has urged the 
consideration of a selective 
moratorium on debt for the 
remaining of the decade (1971- 
80); 

(d) Softening the terms of 
future loans bo.th in respect of 
interest and maturity period. 

The prospects of growth and 
development of the third world 
nations are bleak in view of the 
fact that the OPEC may escalate 
the oil prices in the future and 
the advanced countries are drag¬ 
ging their feet in the flow of 
funds to the developing coun¬ 
tries. The paramount need to¬ 
day is to initiate a structural 
change in the world economic 
order which, at present, is based 
on exploitation of the raw 
material producing countries. 
A triangular co-operation 
among the non-oil developing 
countries, the oil-rich countries 
and the industrialized nations 
is the only answer to the world 
crisis. 

Q. What development stra¬ 
tegy would you recommend for 
the third world economies? 

Ans. The U.N. committee 
for development planning has 
recommended the following 
strategy for accelerated growth 
in the hard core developing 
countries: 
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Time allowed : Three hours 

Q. 1 . (a) W h a t were 
Gandhiji’s views on the place of 
ethics in politics ? (About 80 
words). 

Ans. Place of Ethics in 
Politics: Mahatma Gandhi ex¬ 
pressed the view that politics 
without ethics and moral princi¬ 
ples were not desirable. Politi¬ 
cal life, according to him, should 
be an echo of private life which 
should be governed by truth, 
self-purification and morality. 
The Mahatma’s politics were 
inextricably bound up with truth 
and non-violence. He urged 
that the country should concern 
itself also with the morals of the 
leaders, although the democra¬ 
cies of Europe and America, 
Gandhiji said, steer clear of any 
notion of morality having any¬ 
thing to do with politics. It was 
devotion to truth that drew the 
Mahatma into politics which he 
was very eager to cleanse and 
purify by removing all corrupt 
influences. He even felt that 
politics bereft of religion and 
high ethical principles is a death¬ 
trap because it kills the soul. 
“For me there is no politics 
without religion, not the religion 
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of the superstitious or the blind 
religion that hates and fights, 
but the universal religion of 
toleration. 

( h ) What did Gandhiji mean 
by village Swaraj and how did he 
want the village to be governed ? 

(About 80 words). 

Ans. Village Swaraj: The 
key to Swaraj, Gandhiji said, is 
not with the cities but with the 
villages. “When I succeed in 
ridding the villages of their 
poverty”, he said, “I have won 
Swaraj for the whole of India.” 
Independence must begin at the 
bottom. So every village in 
India should be a republic or 
panchayat having full powers. 
We are guilty, he said, of a 
grievous wrong against the vil¬ 
lages and the only way in which 
we can expiate is by encouraging 
them to revive their lost indus¬ 
tries and arts, and by assuring 
them of a ready market. We 
have to tackle the triple malady 
which holds our villages fast in 
its grip—want of sanitation, 
deficient diet and inertia. Wc 
have to disabuse the villagers of 
their prejudices, their supersti- 


Maximum Marks : 150 

tions, their narrow outlook. 

(c) In what ways can Gandhi¬ 
ji be regarded as an internationa¬ 
list and humanist ? (About 80 
words). 

Ans. Gandhiji as Humanist 
and Internationalist: Gandhiji 
can be regarded as a humanist 
because he regarded patriotism 
as the same thing as humanity; 
he concerned himself throughout 
his life with the sufferings and 
other problems of humanity. 
“Men like me”, he said, “cling 
to their faith in human nature 
and expect to bend even the 
haughty English spirit.” He 
felt convinced that he could not 
find God apart from humanity. 
He pleaded that a man must 
arrange his physical and cul¬ 
tural circumstances so that they 
do not hinder him in the service 
of humanity on which all his 
energies should be concentrated. 
He lived in the hope that if not 
in this birth, in some other birth 
he would be able to “hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace". 
He could not stand suffering 
among humanity, especially 
among the low-born. 
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We may regard Gandhiji as 
a true internationalist because 
he advocated community of 
interests between nations. He 
was truly a man of peace, the 
like of him seldom walk the 
earth. He believed firmly in 
peace. Peace to be real must 
be unaffected by outside or ex- 
tranuous circumstances. He 
was against violence in any 
shape, wars, conflicts and ten¬ 
sions, injustice and friction that 
lead to wars. He was in every 
sense of the term an Apostle 
of Peace. 

Q. 2. (a) In what circum¬ 
stances can a proclamation of 
Emergency be made under Art. 
352 of the Constitution ? What 
are the special powers of the 
Union Executive and the Parlia¬ 
ment during an Emergency ? 
(Aoout 120 words). 

Ans. Proclamation of Emer¬ 
gency: Articles 352, 354, 355, 
358 and 359 of the Constitution 
of India provide for a Presiden¬ 
tial proclamation in case of 
an emergency. Whenever there 
is a threat to national security, 
whether by war or external ag¬ 
gression or internal disturbance, 
the President of India can en¬ 
force a state of emergency. The 
emergency proclaimed on June 
26, 1975 is intended to meet the 
internal threat. 

While a proclamation of 
emergency is in operation, the 
executive power of the Union 
shall extend to the giving of 
directions to any State about the 
manner in which the executive 
power is to be exercised. Dur¬ 
ing this period, Parliament shall 
have the power to make laws 
with respect to any matter, in¬ 
cluding the power to make laws 
conferring powers and imposing 
duties, or authorising the con¬ 
ferring of power and the impo¬ 
sition of duties, upon the Union 
or officers and authorities of the 
Union, in respect of that mat¬ 
ter, notwithstanding that it is 
one which is not enumerated in 
the Union list of subjects. Dur¬ 


ing the Emergency, the Presi¬ 
dent also exercises special 
powers regarding distribution 
of revenues under Articles 268 
to 279. 

Under Article 358, the res¬ 
trictions on the powers of the 
State to make laws or take exe¬ 
cutive action will not operate. 
Under Article 359, the President 
can by order suspend the citi¬ 
zen’s right to move the courts 
for the enforcement of rights 
granted by Part 111 of the Con¬ 
stitution. Court proceedings 
for such rights shall remain sus¬ 
pended during the emergency. 

( b ) IIow has Art. 352 been 
amended recently ? (About 30 

words). 

Ans. Amendment of Art. 
352: The Constitution (38th 
Amendment) Bill, passed on 
July 24,1975, made the declara¬ 
tion of Emergency under Article 
352 non-justiciable. The mea¬ 
sure put the proclamation of the 
emergency and the ordinances 
issued by the President and the 
Governors beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the courts. The 38th 
Constitutional amendment in 
fact modifies several articles be¬ 
sides Articles 352—Articles 113, 
213, 239(b), 356, 359 and 360. 

(c) What are the functions of 
the Public Accounts Committee 
of the Parliament ? (About 50 

words). 

Ans. Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee: To assist Parliament in 
its deliberative and other func¬ 
tions, parliamentary committees 
are appointed or elected by the 
two Houses. Some of these 
committees deal with financial 
functions. Of these the most 
important are the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee, the Estimates 
Committee and the Public Un¬ 
dertakings Committee. Rajya 
Sabha Members and Ministers 
are debarred from becoming 
members of the Public Accounts 
Committee. Its main functions 
are to scrutinise the Appropria¬ 
tion Accounts of the Central 


Government and the report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. This Com¬ 
mittee ensures that public money 
is spent in accordance with Par¬ 
liament’s decisions and calls at¬ 
tention to cases of waste, ex¬ 
travagance, loss, nugatory ex¬ 
penditure or lack of financial 
integrity in the public services. 

(d ) What provision does the 
36th Amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution make for the representa¬ 
tion of Sikkim in the Parliament. 

(About 30 words). 

Ans. 36th Amendment: The 
36th amendment to the Indian 
Constitution, passed in April 
1975, incorporated Sikkim into 
the Indian Union as the 22nd 
State and provided for the elec¬ 
tion of one representative of 
Sikkim to the Lok Sabha and 
one to the Rajya Sabha. These 
two representatives have since 
been elected according to the 
prescribed procedure. 

The Amendment bill, first 
numbered as the 38th amend¬ 
ment and then renumbered as 
the Constitution (36th) Amend¬ 
ment, received the President’s 
assent on May 16,1975, but the 
Act came into force with retro¬ 
spective effect from April 26, 
1975, the day it was passed by 
the Rajya Sabha. The Bill was 
ratified by more than the requi¬ 
site number of States and then 
the President’s assent became a 
formality. In Parliament, the 
two Sikkimese representatives 
have the same status and pri¬ 
vileges as MPs from the other 
States of the Indian Union. 

Q. 3. (a) How does the 
Prime Minister’s 21-point 'Eco¬ 
nomic Programme seek to im¬ 
prove the conditions of the rural 
population ? (About 80 words). 

Ans. P.M.’s Programme 
and Rural Population : The new 
package of economic measures 
announced by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter op July 1, 1975, seeks to 
bring immediate relief to the 
hard-pressed sections of the 
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population in both rural and 
urban areas. The steps speci¬ 
fically aimed at helping the rural 
poor are: moratorium on re¬ 
covery of loans from landless 
labourers, small farmers and 
artisans. The Prime Minister 
promised a phased programme 
for liquidation of rural indeb¬ 
tedness, speedier land reforms, 
steps to ensure minimum wages 
and end of the pernicious system 
of bonded labour. The pro¬ 
posed streamlining of the dis¬ 
tribution of essential goods will 
benefit the rural people also. 
The land ceiling laws are to be 
speedily implemented and the 
surplus lands are to be distri¬ 
buted among the needy without 
delay and with redoubled zeal. 
Steps have also been promised 
to complete land records. All 
these measures are specifically 
designed to benefit the rural 
masses of the country. 

(b) What steps have recently 
been taken to check inflation in 
the country ? (About 80 words). 

A n s. Checking Inflation: 
Among the measures taken by 
the Government to check infla¬ 
tion (which has been brought 
down from about 37 per cent 
to almost zero per cent) are: a 
bigger tax effort to mobilise 
more financial resources; res¬ 
trictions on the grant of bank 
credit; accent on savings; fiscal 
discipline, economy in public 
expenditure; restrictions on 
company dividends and on the 
issue of bonus shares; curbs on 
bonus payments by ordinance; 
a sustained drive against black 
marketing and smuggling; a net¬ 
work of bank branches in rural 
areas to mobilise rural surpluses 
of wealth. 

In recent weeks, some of the 
restrictions have been relaxed 
by the Union Finance Ministry 
in a bid to step up investment in 
industry so as to increase pro¬ 
duction. The relaxation in res¬ 
pect of dividends and issues of 
bonus shares are designed to 
improve the investment climate. 


(c) In what ways will the 
Farakka Dam be useful to India? 

{About 40 words). 

A ns. Farakka Barrage: 

The basic aim of the Farakka 
Barrage is to preserve and main¬ 
tain Calcutta port and to im¬ 
prove the navigability of the 
Hooghly river. It consists of a 
barrage across the Ganga at 
Farakka, another barrage at 
Jangipur across the Bhagirthi, 
a 39-km. long feeder canal tak¬ 
ing off from the right bank of 
the Ganga at Farakka and tail¬ 
ing into the Bhagirthi below the 
Jangipur barrage, and a road- 
cum-rail bridge overthe Farakka 
barrage. The two barrages and 
the road-cum-rail bridge have 
already been completed. 

Specifically, the object of 
Farakka is to use about 40,000 
cusecs of water out of the water 
stored in the dam to flush the 
Calcutta port which is getting 
silted up. The India-Bangladesh 
agreement of April 18, 1975, set 
an example in mutual under¬ 
standing over the utilisation of 
the waters of an international 
river. The Ganges waters were 
discharged into the feeder chan¬ 
nels for Calcutta port on April 
21, 1975. The water resources 
when fully regulated and con¬ 
trolled will help avoid floods and 
provide protection to large areas. 
They will also meet the irriga¬ 
tion requirements on a long¬ 
term basis. 

(d) What are the three top 
priorities which have now been 
fixed for development under the 
Fifth Plan ? 

* Ans. Fifth Plan Priorities: 

The three top priorities fixed for 
development under the Fifth 
Plan are: removal of poverty, 
attainment of economic self- 
reliance, prevention of concen¬ 
tration of power and reduction 
of economic disparities. This 
also implies attainment of 
balanced regional development. 
These goals can be realised 
through the establishment of a 
fully democratic and socialist 


society. A 5$ per cent rate of 
growth has been postulated for 
the Fifth Plan period in gross 
domestic product. Since the 
rate of growth of per capita 
income corresponding to a par¬ 
ticular rate of growth of na¬ 
tional income is lowered by a 
higher rate of population 
growth, checks on population 
through family planning be¬ 
come essential. A national pro¬ 
gramme for minimum needs has 
also been outlined as a matter 
of priority. 

Q. 4. (a) Why have the 
following been in the news re¬ 
cently ? {About 20-30 words 
each). 

(i) Dennis Hills (tV) Gen. 
Yakubu Gowon (iff) Azores (/v) 
Mayaguez (v) Luanda (vi) 
Samastipur (v/7) Lahaul-Spiti. 

Ans. (/) Dennis Hills: is 
61-year old British teacher and 
lecturer in Uganda who was 
sentenced to death by a firing 
squad for calling Ugandan Pre¬ 
sident Idi Amin “a village ty¬ 
rant”. These remarks were 
given by Mr. Hills on an un¬ 
published manuscript. His 
execution was, however, stayed 
because of the visit of the British 
Queen’s emissary and President 
Amin’s former commanding 
officer, General Sir Chandos 
Blair, who carried a personal 
message from her to the 
Ugandan President requesting 
for clemency. 

Mr. Hills was pardoned and 
released on July 10, 1975 after 
theIBritish Foreign Secretary 
James Callaghan met the 
Ugandan President. 

(ii) Gen. Yakubu Gowon: 
Nigeria’s 40-year old Head of 
State was in the news on July 
29, 1975, when he was ousted 
from power in a military coup. 
At the time of the coup d’etat, 
Gen. Gowon was in Kampala 
attending the summit meeting 
of the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU). 

(Hi) Azores: is an archi¬ 
pelago in the north Atlantic 
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ocean. It comprises part of 
metropolitan Portugal. The 
Azores are farther from the 
mainland of Portugal. The is¬ 
lands have a volcanic nature and 
there has been numerous earth¬ 
quakes and ballistic eruptions. 

(iv) Mayaguez: American 
merchantship with 39-men crew 
which was seized by Cambodian 
gun-boats on May 12, 1975 and 
held captive. It was lalcrgot re¬ 
leased by American Air Force. 

(v) Luanda: is the capital 
of Angola now an independent 
country on the west coast of 
Africa. 

(vi) Samastipur: is a town 
in Bihar State. It was in the 
news on January 2, 1975 when 
there was a bomb blast at 
Samastipur railway station caus¬ 
ing death of Mr. L.N. Misra, 
Union Railway Minister. 

(vii) Lahaul-Spiti: in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh was in the news 
due to severe earthquakes which 
hit the area in January 1975. 

(b) Who said the following, 
and about whom ? Briefly ex¬ 
plain which poison is referred to. 

(40 words). 

“A mad man has put an end 
to his life, for I can only call 
him mad who did it, and yet 
there has been enough poison 
spread in this country during 
the past years and months, and 
this poison has had an effect on 
people’s minds. We must face 
this poison, we must root out 
this poison.” 

Ans. Jawahar Lai Nehru 
said these words after assassi¬ 
nation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The mad man referred to was 
Nathu Ram Godse who assassi¬ 
nated Mahatma Gandhi. The 
poison mentioned means “reli¬ 
gious fanaticism’’. Mahatma 
Gandhi preached secularism 
which was not being tolerated 
by some section of society who, 
according to Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
have been organising themselves 
by preaching hatred. The 
“poison” referred to is that 


“hatred” or “intoleration” 
which had affected the people’s 
mind and the result was assassi¬ 
nation of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Q. 5. (a) Name the authors 
of the following: 

(/) The Good Earth («) 
Gitanjali (///) War and Peace (iv) 
Origin of Species (v) India wins 
Freedom (vi) National Anthem. 

Ans. (i) Pearl Buck; (ii) 
Rabindra Nath Tagore; (Hi) 
Leo Tolstoy; (iv) Charles Dar¬ 
win; (v) Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad; (vi) Rabindra Nath Ta¬ 
gore. 

(b) Who created the follow¬ 
ing characters? 

(i) Alice (ii) Shylock (in) 
Shakuntala (iv) Dr. Zivago. 

Ans. (i) Lewis Carroll; (ii) 
William Shakespeare; (iii) Kali- 
das; (iv) Boris Pasternak. 

(c) What do the following 
abbreviations stand for ? 

(i) ESCAP (ii) INSDOC (iii) 
UNEF (iv) PIN (v) IDBI. 

Ans. (i) Economic and So¬ 
cial Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific; (ii) Indian National 
Scientific Documentation Cen¬ 
tre; (iii) United Nations Emer¬ 
gency Force; (iv) Postal Index 
Number; (v) Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India. 

Q. 6. (a) Write about 30 
words on each of the following: 

(i) Mohenjodaro (ii) Taxi la 
(iii) Mahabalipuram. 

Ans. (i) Mohenjodaro: is in 
Sind (Pakistan); site of excava¬ 
tion revealing pre-Aryan Indus 
Valley civilization. 

(ii) Taxila: in West Pakis¬ 
tan is site of excavation; old 
seat of Buddhist culture and fa¬ 
mous for ancient Taxila Univer¬ 
sity. 

(iii) Mahabalipuram: in 
Tamil Nadu on the Eastern 
Ghats is famous for temples and 
monumental architecture. An 
atomic power station is being 
set up near here at Kalpakkam. 

(b) Explain the historical 


significance of the following : 

(20-30 words each). 

(i) Chandragupta II (ii) 
Shahjahan (iii) The Glorious 
Revolution (iv) SanYat-Sen. 

Ans. (i) Chandragupta II: 

(375-413 a.d.) was as brave as 
his father Samudra Gupta. He 
defeated the Saka rulers of 
Malava, Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war and thus wiped away the 
last truce of foreign rule from 
India. Fahein, the first Chinese 
pilgrim visited India during his 
reign. His period is known for 
art and literature. Great per¬ 
sonages who lived during his 
period include Kalidasa—poet 
and dramatist, known as the 
Shakespeare of India; Arya- 
bhatta, Varahamihira and 
Brahmagupta—t h e greatest 
mathematicians and astrono¬ 
mers of their times; Kumarila 
Bhatta and Shankracharya— 
the great preachers of Hinduism, 
and Dhanwantri—a great phy¬ 
sician. 

(ii) Shahjahan: was son of 
Jehangir who reigned from 1627 
to 1658 as Mughal Emperor of 
India. His period is described 
as the golden age of the Mughals. 
There was peace and prosperity 
in the country. He was able to 
maintain perfect order. He was 
a grsat builder. He built Rauza 
Taj Mahal at Agra in memory 
of his wife Mumtaz Mahal. Lai 
Qila and Jama Masjid were also 
built in his time. 

(iii) The Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion: It is so called due to its 
bloodless character and far- 
reaching consequences. The 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 
ended the despotic rule of the 
Stuarts in England, reduced 
monarchy to a sort of crowned 
Presidency in a free state, vested 
sovereignty in the Parliament 
and led to far-reaching and per¬ 
manent changes in the English 
system of Government. 

(fv) San Yat-Sen: He was 
founder of the China Revolu¬ 
tionary League in Europe and 
Japan and played a prominent 
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role in the 1911 revolution in 
China. He became the first 
President of the Chinese Repub¬ 
lic in 1912. 

(c) Write a few words cha¬ 
racterizing the chief features of: 

(0 Harsha’s reign (ii) Se¬ 
cond Battle of Panipat (iii) 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of India 
(iv) Founding of the Indian 
National Congress (v) Quit 
India movement. 

A n s. (/) Harsha’s reign: 
Harsha Vardhana was the king 
of Thaneswar who conquered 
nearly the whole of northern 
India and established a strong 
empire. He was the last great 
Hindu king of Northern India. 
Hieun-tsang, a Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India during his reign. 
Harsha’s biography is written 
by Bana Bhatt. 

(ii) Second Battle of Panipat: 
was fought in 1556. Bairam 
Khan (Akbar’s General) de¬ 
feated Hemu (the Hindu Gene¬ 
ral and right hand of Mohd. 
Adil Shah). The defeat of 
Hemu frustrated all hopes of 
the Hindus to establish their 
own Rule in India. It also end¬ 
ed the Afghan Rule and Mughal 
Rule began instead. 

(iii) Nadir Shah’s invasion 
of India: Nadir Shah invaded 
India in 1739 after the death of 
Aurangzeb. His invasion so 
dislocated the central Mughal 
authority that the Punjab easily 
passed into the hands of the 
Sikhs. The invasion of Nadir 
Shah also sealed the fate of the 
Mughal Empire and cleared the 
way for the rise of the Mara- 
thas. Nadir Shah also took 
away the Peacock throne to 
Iran. 

(i'v) Founding of the Indian 
National Congress: The Indian 
National Congress was formed 
in 1885. The organisation owed 
its origin under the inspiration 
>f Surendranath Bannerji and 
A.O. Hume, a retired British 
:ivil servant, who suggested 
forming such an organisation 


“for the mental, moral, social 
and political regeneration of the 
people of India”. 

(v) Quit India Movement: 
With the failure of the Cripps 
Mission, the British Govern¬ 
ment started painting a tainted 
picture of India by giving an 
impression to the world outside 
that India was not fit for imme¬ 
diate freedom as it was a divided 
house. This added to the grow¬ 
ing frustration in India. In the 
meantime, Japanese threat to 
India increased. Its attack on 
Bengal seemed ready. This 
gave rise to a new strategy in 
the mind of Gandhiji. He 
thought that there would be no 
cause left for Japan to attack 
India if the British immediately 
left this country. He proposed 
the passing of a “Quit India” 
resolution by the Congress de¬ 
manding an immediate transfer 
of power to India. The failure 
to accept this demand would 
mean launching of a non-violent 
agitation against the British. 
Consequently, the Congress 
Working Committee passed the 
“Quit India” resolution at its 
meeting held on July 14, 1942. 
A meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee confirmed 
the above resolution on August 
7, 1942. The British Govern¬ 
ment acted swiftly. Before the 
movement could start all the 
Congress leaders, including 
Gandhiji were put behind the 
bars within hours. The Con¬ 
gress was declared an illegal 
organisation and its offices were 
seized and locked. A revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge swept the coun¬ 
try thereafter from one corner 
to the other. 

Q. 7. (a) In which states 
of India are the following situated 
and what is the importance of 
each ? 

(/) Panna (//) Namrup (iii) 
Gomia (iv) Koyali (v) Khetri. 

Ans. (/) Panna: is a town 
and district in the Rewa Divi¬ 
sion of Madhya Pradesh situated 
110 miles (177 kms.) south-west 


of Jhansi. Panna district is 
known for diamond mines. 
Panna town has several build¬ 
ings of historical interest includ¬ 
ing Shri Baldeoji temple built 
by Maharana Pratap Singh. In 
1675, Chhatarsal, the ruler of 
Bundelkhand made it his capital 
and the town gained importance 
during that period. 

(ii) Namrup: in Assam is 
known for fertiliser factory set 
up in Public Sector by the Ferti¬ 
liser Corporation of India. 

(Hi) Gomia: in Bihar is 
known for explosive factory. 

(iv) Koyali: in Maharash¬ 
tra is known for Pctro-Chemica! 
complex. 

(v) Khetri: in Rajasthan 
is known for copper mines. 

( b) What do the following 
geographical terms mean ? (One 

sentence each). 

(i) Canyon (ii) International 
Date Line (iii) Precipitation (iv) 
Continental Shelf (v) Trade 
Winds. 

Ans. (t) Canyon: is & gorge, 
relatively narrow but of consi¬ 
derable size, bounded by steep 
slopes. It is usually formed by 
a river cutting through the soft 
rocks of an arid region—the 
scantness of the rainfall pre¬ 
vents denudation of the canyon 
walls and so maintains their 
steepness. The best known can¬ 
yon in the world is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado river 
in the U.S.A. 

(ii) International Date Line: 

This line is situated 180° meri¬ 
dian from Greenwich and a ship 
while crossing this line east¬ 
wards goes forward by one day. 
While going westwards, it is 
back by one day because an 
error of one day occurs while 
travelling round the world. It 
is called the International Date 
Line. 

(iii) Precipitation: is a term 
in meteorology meaning the 
deposits of water in either 
liquid or solid form which reach 
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the earth from the atmosphere. 
It includes not only rain but also 
snow, sleet, and hail falling 
from the clouds, as well as dew 
and hoar frost. 

(iv) Continental Shelf: The 
sea bed, bordering the conti¬ 
nents, which is covered by shal¬ 
low water, generally 100 fathoms 
or less in depth takes the form of 
a shelf or ledge sloping gently 
downwards from the coast. It 
varies considerably in width, 
reaching in some places 100 
miles or more. The shelf may 
be formed by a rise in level of 
the sea or a fall in level of the 
land, or by the denudation of the 
fringe of the land by the sea, 
or by the deposition of solid 
materials tSeneath the water by 
rivers. 

(v) Trade Winds: The rays 
of the sun fall almost vertically 
at the Equator and the air there 
becomes hot and the pressure 
is low. The air rises towards 
the Poles and descends 30°N 
and 30°S. The pressure is high 
near 33°N and 33°S. Because 
the winds blow from high- 
pressure to low-pressure areas, 
winds from over these altitudes 
blow towards the Equator and 
the Trade Winds are caused. 

(e) Answer the following: 

(One sentence each). 

(i) What is a Seismograph ? 

(//) Who are the Bantus ? 

(///) What is a Nilgai ? 

(iv) What is Lactometer ? 

(v) What is the Milky Way? 

Ans. (i) Seismograph: It 
is an instrument used for record¬ 
ing earthquake shocks. 

(//) Bantus: are inhabitants 
of east central Africa inhabiting 
the highlands between Lakes 
Victoria, Kyoga, Albert, Ed¬ 
ward, Kivu and Tanganyika. 
These peoples have a linguistic 
unity and share a tendency to 
form powerful states ruled by 
hereditary kings. 

(Hi) Nilgai: or the blue 
bull is a deer found in the hilly 
regions of the Himalayas. The 


aauit Duns or tne nilgai are 
bluish grey with short, slightly 
spirling horns. The females are, 
however, pale yellow and horn¬ 
less. 

(/v) Lactometer: It is an 
apparatus used for measuring 
the purity of milk. 

(v) Milky Way: also called 
Galaxy is a belt of stars encircl¬ 
ing the heavens and consisting 
of dense clouds of stars, very 
clearly visible on clear nights. 

Q. 8. (a) Who discovered/ 
invented the following ? 

(/) Wireless Telegraphy (ii) 
Dynamite (iii) Steam Engine (iv) 
X-ray (v) Germ theory of 
diseases. 

Ans. (i) G. Marconi; (ii) 
Alfred Nobel; (iii) James Watt; 
(iv) W. Konrad Roentgen; (v) 
F.W. Twort. 

(b) Explain the working prin¬ 
ciple of the following: (About SO 
words each). 


(i) Refrigerator (ii) Electric 


Bell. 

Ans. (/) Refrigerator: It is 
an apparatus or chamber for 
producing and maintaining a 
low temperature. The princi¬ 
ple employed in the working of 
a refrigerator is that heat is 
absorbed by a liquid as it eva¬ 
porates, thus producing a cool¬ 
ing effect. The substance com¬ 
monly employed is liquid am¬ 
monia and sulphur dioxide. 

(ii) Electric Bell: In an elec¬ 
tric bell, there is one horse-shoe 
electromagnet, which plays an 
important role. A soft iron 
armature which is connected to 
a hammer H , is placed in front 
of the pole pieces of the electro¬ 
magnet. 

One end of the coil of the 
electromagnet is connected to 
the terminal T a while the other 
end is connected indirectly to 
the terminal T x (i.e., through the 
soft iron armature which rests 
on the spring contact as shown 
in the diagram). 



On connecting the terminals 
T x and T % through battery, the 
electromagnet attracts the soft 
iron piece, and the hammer H 
in turn strikes the gong G , which 
produces a sound. Simulta¬ 
neously, the contact between the 
spring and the screw breaks 
which demagnetises the electro¬ 
magnet and the soft iron piece 
falls back to make up the circuit 
once again. The process is 
repeated again and again, which 
produces a continuous sound. 

(c) Answer the following: 

(About 30 words each). 

(i) Why at higher altitudes 
water boils below 100°C ? 

(ii) Why is a person in a 
moving vehicle thrown forward 
when the vehicle stops suddenly? 

(iii) Why do two eyes give 
better vision than one ? 

(iv) Why is it dangerous to 
sleep in a closed room with a 
coal fire burning ? 

(v) What is the difference 
between “supersonic” and 
“ultrasonic” ? 

(vi) How can bats fly in the 
dark ? 

Ans. (:) At higher altitudes 
the atmospheric pressure is low. 
Therefore the boiling point of 
water which is about 100°C on 
plains is also lowered. 

(ii) When a moving vehicle 
suddenly stops, a passenger will 
tend to fall forward because the 
lower part of his body in contact 
with the seat comes to rest sud- 
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denly but the upper part of his 
body is yet in motion sharing the 
velocity of the vehicle. So, on 
account of inertia, the passenger 
falls forward. 

(iii) Objects appear solid, 

i.e., having thickness as well as 
length and breadth, because we 
have two eyes. One eye does 
not see an object from exactly 
the same view-point as the other. 
The two pictures are slightly 
different, but their combined 
stereoscopic effect produces the 
idea of solidity and so two eyes 
give better vision than one. 

(iv) When a coal fire is 
burned in a closed room, carbon 
dioxide, a very poisonous gas is 
formed which may suffocate the 
person to death. 

(v) Supersonic means speed 
greater than that of sound 
which is about 332 metres per 
second in air or approximately 
760 miles per hour. 

Ultrasonic means a fre¬ 
quency in excess of about 20,000 
cycles per second. 

(vi) The bats produce ultra¬ 
sonic waves while flying. These 
waves are reflected back from 
the obstacle to them and thus 
help them find their way. 

Q. 9. (a) Write about 80 
words on each of the following: 

(i) The Aryabhata (ii) Gobar 
gas (Hi) India’s nuclear power 
stations. 

Ans. (/) Aryabhata: India’s 
first scientific satellite, named 
Aryabhata, was launched into 
space on April 19, 1975, with 
the assistance of a Soviet 
booster-rocket. The satellite, 
360 kg. in weight and 116 cm. 
high, has 26 faces. It has been 
performing scientific experi¬ 
ments and sending valuable data 
to earth. By launching it, India 
entered the space age. It was 
the heaviest satellite ever launch¬ 
ed by any nation in its first at¬ 
tempt to enter space. Arya¬ 
bhata is still going strong, al¬ 
though its allotted span of ac¬ 
tive life was originally estimated 
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at six months. One of the sec¬ 
rets of its long life is stated to be 
its conservation of the gas con¬ 
trolling the spin. The satellite 
is now expected to remain in 
orbit for another two years. 
The satellite is equipped to con¬ 
duct experiments in X-Ray, 
astronomy and physics. The 
satellite tracking station at Sri- 
harikota has been analysing the 
mass of valuable data sent by 
Aryabhata. Most of the 
sophisticated equipment used in 
Aryabhata was imported, 
though about 90 per cent of the 
total material was stated to be 
indigenous. The launching of 
Aryabhata was a major space 
feat which ranked India among 
the leading countries. 

(ii) Gobar gas: In rural 
areas the dung of cows and buf¬ 
faloes accumulates and has so 
far been allowed to go waste. 
Much of it is used as kitchen 
fuel. Recently, schemes have 
been drawn up to set up small 
plants to use this dung (gobar) 
to produce, through a process of 
fermentation with the help of 
some chemicals and simple 
mechanical devices, gas which 
can be used as fuel, very much 
like the cooking gas available 
in many large towns in cylinders. 
Gobar gas plants arc being set 
up in many states through gov¬ 
ernment grants and loans. They 
serve the double purpose of uti¬ 
lising the wasted dung and of 
providing a cooking conve¬ 
nience to the rural women. 

(iii ) India’s nuclear power 
stations: By the middle of 1973 
India had two atomic power 
stations (400 raw each) func¬ 
tioning (a) at Tarapur, 80 km. 
north of Bombay in Maharash¬ 
tra since October 1969 and (b) 
the Rana P r a t a p Sagar, 
Atomic Plant at Rawatbhata 
in Rajasthan since August 11, 
1972. Another nuclear power 
station is coming up at Kal- 
pakkam near Madras. Narora 
in Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles from 
Bulandsbahr, on the banks of 
the Ganga has been selected by 


the Atomic Energy Commission 
as the site for another atomic 
power station. The reactor to 
be put up there will be tech¬ 
nically more improved than the 
ones installed in Rajasthan and 
Tamil Nadu. It is expected that 
the power house will be com¬ 
missioned by the end of 1976. 
It will cost nearly Rs. 140crores 
and will produce 470 mw of 
power. It will feed power into 
the northern grid. 

(b) Where in India are the 
following located ? 

(/) National Institute of 
Oceanography. 

(ii) Bharat Electronics 
Limited. 

(iii) Integral Coach Factory. 

(iv) Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission. 

(v) National Aeronautical 
Laboratory. 

(vi) Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports. 

Ans. (0 Panaji (Goa); (ii) 
Jalahalli, Bangalore; (iii) Peram- 
bur, Madras; (iv) Dehra Dun; 
(v) Bangalore; (vi) Patiala. 

Q. 10. (a) What are die 
more important guidelines which 
have been laid down in the docu¬ 
ment signed at the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe for the conduct of the 
signatory nations ? (About 80 
words). 

Ans. Guidelines laid down 
by European Security Confe¬ 
rence: The European Peace 
Treaty, signed at Helsinki on 
August 1, 1975 by 35 nations, 
including the Soviet Union, the 
U.S.A., and the continental 
powers, laid down 10 principles 
which should govern relations 
among the participating coun¬ 
tries : 

1. Equality for the rights 
inherent in sovereignty. 

2. Refraining from the 
threats or use of force to settle 
disputes. 

3. To regard each other’s 
frontiers as inviolable. 
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4. Respect the territorial 
integrity of States. 

5. Settle disputes peace¬ 
fully. 

6. Non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of other coun¬ 
tries. 

7. Respect for human 
rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms, including the freedom of 
thought, conscience, religion and 
belief. 

8. Respect the equal rights 
and self-determination of peo¬ 
ples. 

9. Cooperate among 
States. 

10. Fulfilment in good faith 
of obligations under Interna¬ 
tional Law. 

In addition to these 10 prin¬ 
ciples the Treaty provides for 
the convening of a conference to 
draw up a permanent peace 
treaty. 

( b ) Write about 80 words on 
the Chhangani Commission and 
its report. 

A n s. Chhangani Commis¬ 
sion: The Central Government 
appointed, on October 16, 1971, 
a commission to enquire into 
allegations against two former 
Chief Ministers of Punjab, Mr. 
P.S. Badal and Mr. Gurnam 
Singh, and 17 other Ministers of 
the State. The Commission, 
initially headed by Mr. Dave, 
was later headed by Mr. Justice 
Chhangani. The Commission 
held Mr. P.S. Badal and six 
other State Ministers guilty on 
30 counts of corruption and 
misuse of office. The Commis¬ 
sion also held as proved 13 of 
the charges against Mr. Teja 
Singh, former Minister of State 
for Industries and Health. For¬ 
mer Ministers Satnam Singh 
Bajwa, Narendra Singh and 
Randhir Singh Cheema were 
held guilty on two counts each. 
One charge was proved against 
Bawa Ilarnam Singh and Mr. 
Atma Singh. 

The allegations bad been 
levelled separately by Mr. Tri- 
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lochan Singh Riyasti, former 
Akali Minister, and Mr. Sat Pal 
Dang, M.L.A. Mr. Gurnam 
Singh was vindicated by the 
Commission in respect of all the 
charges, except for a comment 
by Mr. Dave that the allotment 
by Mr. Gurnam Singh of a trac¬ 
tor to himself was “certainly 
misuse of power”. 

(c) Explain the following 
terms: (One sentence each). 

(i i ) Recession; (//') Detente; 
(Hi) Shuttle Diplomacy; (iv) 
Third World; (v) Fourth Estate. 

A n s. (/) Recession: A 

slump in trade and industry 
leading to accumulation of un¬ 
sold stocks owing to a fall in 
consumer demand is called a 
recession. In recent months, 
while Indian industrialists and 
business magnates have been 
complaining of a recession in 
trade and industry, Central 
Government spokesmen have 
been contradicting the belief and 
have contended instead that 
there is actually an upswing in 
the economy. 

(<V) Detente: The easing of 
tensions between the major 
powers—the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union—as a result of 
certain understandings reached 
at high-level meetings in Wa¬ 
shington and Moscow is refer¬ 
red to as detente. The Euro¬ 
pean Peace Treaty (“The Hel¬ 
sinki Spectacular”) promoted 
the detente in the West. China, 
however, has opposed the West¬ 
ern detente because of its rivalry 
with the Soviet Union. A de¬ 
tente for Asia has been advo¬ 
cated and India has announced 
its support to any such move. 

(iii) Shuttle Diplomacy: The 
conduct of international talks 
by flying from one capital to 
another and back again, by a 
peacemaker to expedite an agree¬ 
ment on a complex problem 
has come to be known as 
“shuttle diplomacy”. It was 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, U.S. Sec¬ 
retary of State, who resorted to 
such diplomacy to facilitate an 


accord in West Asia between 
the Arabs and the Israelis. 

(/v) Third World: The vast 
majority of under-developed and 
developing nations, now con¬ 
stituting a bloc pitched against 
the handful of rich nations in 
the U.N. and other world 
forums, is referred to as the 
Third World. It now domi¬ 
nates the U.N., much to the dis¬ 
comfiture of the U.S.A. The 
entire Thint World subscribes 
to the principles of non-align¬ 
ment enunciated by Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru many years ago. 

(v) Fourth Estate: By the 
Fourth Estate of the Realm is 
meant the daily Press—the news¬ 
papers. This is regarded as the 
most powerful of all the Estates, 
the others being the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal 
and the Commons. Edmund 
Burke, referring to the Re¬ 
porters’ Gallery in the British 
Parliament, is stated to have re¬ 
marked : “Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate, more important than 
them all”. The power of the 
Press has been recognised by 
world’s statesmen through the 
ages, but in recent years the 
power of the Press has been 
shrinking owing to the intole¬ 
rance of the politicians in power 
who have been placing all sorts 
of restrictions on the freedom 
of the Press. The Fourth Estate 
is consequently in chains almost 
throughout the world and is no 
longer the most powerful. 

(d) Write about 35 words on 
the International Women's Year. 

Ans. International Women’s 
Year : The United Nations dec¬ 
lared 1975 as International Wo¬ 
men’s Year in order to focus 
attention on the advancement 
of women all over the world. 
The special themes for the IWY 
were Equality, Development 
and Peace. The U.N. symbol 
for the Women’s Year comprises 
a stylised dove, the biological 
symbol for women, and the 
matlTfematical sign for equality. 
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1. One bunch of bananas 
has one-third again as many 
bananas as the second bunch. 
If the second bunch has 3 less 
bananas than the first bunch, 
how many has the first bunch ? 

2. BLEAK is to BLACK as 
LEAK is to 

(a) white. (A) back, (c) leak. 

(d) lack. (?) water. 

3. ADAMANT is the op¬ 
posite of 

(a) dull, (b) unlike Adam. 

(c) yielding. ( d ) stubborn. 

4. In this group which 
word does not belong ? 

(a) sadness. ( b ) melancholy. 

(?) sorrow, (d) mourning. 

5. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 



6. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



7. Insert the word that 
means the same as the two 
words outside the brackets. 

LIGHT (.) COMPETI¬ 

TION 

8. Re-arrangc the letters in 
each of the following lines to 
spell the word which would 
mean the same as amiable, resi¬ 
dent, deliverance, dwell and 
basis. 

(a) AICOSELB 

(b) TNAOUPCC — 

(c) NOITAREBIL — 

(d) BAHNITI 

(e) NIOUOFADTN — 

9. What is the difference 
between a jeweller and a jailor? 

19. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 





11. Which of the three 
numbered group of figures fits 
into the vacant space ? 

543 298 345 

473 543 748 

892 572 329 


2 7 5 4 7 9 
5 2 9 4 8 5 
8 4 3 3 2 3 



285 275 854 

439 852 347 

275 743 238 

1 2 3 
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12. Does a convex mirror 
enlarge or reduce the size of an 
object ? 

13. Insert the missing word. 

PIECE ( CELL ) PILLS 

GRIPS ( .... ) SWELL 

14. Insert the missing num¬ 
bers. 


u 

15 


17 


14 


9 

• 

32 

33 


31 


34 


P 


15. Given below are five 
words. After each word are 
four choices lettered A, B, C,D. 
Check the one you believe to 
be nearest in meaning to the 
keyword. 

(/) Category--A: positive 
action. B: impassioned speech. 
C: division or class. D: thorough 
questioning. 

(ii) Proscription -A:repeal. 

B: compulsory enrolment. 

C: doctor’s formula. D: im¬ 
posed restriction. 

(iii) Exact -A: to perform. 
B: keep security. C': criticize 
freely. D: demand. 

(iv) Habitat -A: a p p e a- 
rance. B: dress or other outer 
garments. C: region where 
something normally lives. D: 
saddle. 

(v) Naunce—A: hint. B: 
subtle difference in meaning. 
C: trickery. D: modesty. 

16. What are the following 
forms of communication ? Re¬ 
arrange spelling 

(a) SPOT (b) AOIDR (c) 
OHPEN (d) FLSETVIOIN. 

17. What is a seven sided 
figure called ? 

18. Your friend stood on 
his head facing east, to which 
side will- 

fa) His right hand point ? 

(b) His left hand point ? 

19. A and B are sisters. 
They are not twins yet the 
birthday of both of them falls 
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on 21 July, i.e., on the same 
day. 

Would you call the above 
statement (/) absurd, ( ii ) sensi¬ 
ble, (hi) do not know ? 

20. In each of the two rows 
below, two figures are virtually 
alike. Can you spot them ? 





21. Complete the series 
below. 

(a) 3 7 16 35 — 

(b) 36 30 24 IT — 

22. Which is the odd man 
out ? 

14 28 49 65 35 21 


ANSWERS 

1 . 12 . 

2 . (d). 

3. (c). 

4. (d). 

5. 5. (There are three figures, 
depending on the line in 
the centre of the rectangle 
and three small figures in¬ 
side: cross, lozenge, and 
spot; these appear in two 
places in each rectangle.) 

6. 54. (The numbers on the 
left half of the circle 
are 3 times the opposite 
numbers of the right half.) 

7. MATCH. 

8. (a) sociable, (b) occupant, 
(c) liberation, (d) inhabit. 
(e) foundation. 

9. One sells watches, the 
other watches cells. 

10. 2. (The figure in the third 
column is made up of the 
lines from the figures in 
the first two columns 
which are not in common 
to both.) 


11. 1. (Each set adds up to 
45.) 

12. It reduces the size. 

13. PILE. (The first letter of 
the word in brackets is the 
fourth letter of the first 
word, the second is the 
third letter of the first 
word, the third is the 
fourth letter of the second 
word, the fourth is the 
third letter of the second 
word.) 


14. 18 (The numbers at 
3 q the top follow a 

sequence—1,+2, 
—3, +4; those at the 
bottom: + 1, —2, +3, 
- 4 .) 

15. (/) C, (ii) D, (Hi) D, (iv) C, 
(v) B. 

16. (a) *Post. (b) Radio. ( c ) 
Phone, (d) Television. 

17. A heptagon. 

18. (a) North. ( b ) South. 

19. (ii). (They were born on 
the same date in different 
years.) 

20. (a) 4 & 6. (6)2 & 5. 

21. (a) 74. (Each number is 
twice the preceding one 
plus one, two, three and 
finally four; thus 35 X 2+4 
—74.) 

(b) 12. (Numbers go down 
by six each time.) 

22. 65. (All the other num¬ 
bers are divisible by 7.) 


Rights 

The sacred rights of man are not 
to be rummaged from among old 
parchments or musty records. They 
are written as with a sunbeam in the 
whole volume of human nature by 
the hand of divinity itself and can 
never be erased by mortal power. 

m 

—Alexander Hamilton 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 


The latest style of written 
papers in the competitive exa¬ 
mination for recruitment in 
Banking Service is based on 
objective-type tests. The writ¬ 
ten test generally comprises 
three papers viz., (1) English 
Language Test, (2) General 
Knowledge Test, (3) Qualitative 
Aptitude or Test of Reasoning 
(Simple matheraaticalqucstions). 

Also, according to the new 
pattern proposed by the UPSC 
for recruitment to country’s 
three defence services, this type 
of objective tests have been 
prescribed with the airti to judge 
the’eommonsense of the candi¬ 
dates and their IQ (intelligence 
quotient). 

Look to the answers only 
after you have solved the Tests 
in full. Do not hazard a guess. 
A wrong answer will carry a 
negative mark. 

TEST I 

English Language 

(Answers are given below each 
question) 

Q. Indicate with phrase or 
sentence you consider to be most 
acceptable in each of the follow¬ 
ing groups. 

1. (a) I am thinking of getting 

married. 

(6) I think 1 get married. 

(c) I am thinking that I 
get married. 

(d) I think that I get mar¬ 
ried, 

2. Although he was extremely 

careful 

(a) he was careful. 
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( b ) he is too careful. 

(c) he was not careful 
enough. 

(d) he was not careful. 

3. Did you like the snow ? 

Yes I 

(a) enjoyed very much. 

(b) had enjoyed very much. 

(c) would have enjoyed it 
very much. 

(d) enjoyed it very much. 

4. I hope you 

(a) are liking for your 
meal. 

(b) are enjoying your meal. 

(c) have been liking your 
meal. 

(d) have been enjoying 
your meal. 

5. We can learn much by 

studying 

(a) the history. 

(b) the ancient history. 

(c) the history of other 
countries. 

(d) for history. 

6. Although he was the best 

cricketer 

(a) but he was never 
chosen for the team. 

( b ) moreover he was never 
chosen for the team. 

(c) on the other hand he 
was never chosen for 
the team. 

(d) he was never chosen 
for the team. 

7. I like new shoes. They are 

(a) somewhat smart, 

(b) very smart. 

(c) too much smart. 

(d) a little bit smart. 


8. Please open the window; 

I wish 

(a) to hear the band. 

( h) that I hear the band. 

(c) for hearing the band. 

(d) that 1 will hear the 
band. 

9. His speech was optimistic, 

but at the end of it 

(a) he struck a note of 
caution. 

(b) he was hopeful. 

(c) he steered a steady 
course. 

(d) he lay on a bed of 
roses. 

10. You should visit Paris 

(a) when you had gone 
to London. 

(b) when you were going 
to london. 

(c) when you should 
have gone to London. 

(d) when you go to 
London. 


Answers 


1 . 

(a) 

2. 

(<•) 

3. 

(d) 

4. 

(b) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

(b) 

8. 

O') 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

(d) 


Q. Each item below has 
three sentences. In each sen¬ 
tence there is a word in bold 
print. Choose the sentence (or 
sentences) in each Item which 
represents a correct'and reasona¬ 
ble use of the word in bold print. 
More than one sentence may be 
correct . 

Example 1: 

(a) A pig is a grubby animat. 
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(6) I have a pig in my eye 
and I can’t see. 

(c) He pigged the railway 
completely. 

Answer: (a) 

Example 2: 

(a) Do not hold a knife by 
its blade. 

(d) Please have some hold 
in your tea. 

(c) I held my hand up. 
Answer: ( a ), ( b ) and (c) 
Example 3: 

(o) We use oil to lessen 

friction. 

(b) There is considerable 
friction in our team. 

(r) The wire was worn away 
by constant friction. 

Answer: (a), ( b ) and (r) 

1. (a) If you would only give 

a troop of mercy ! 

(b) The children trooped 
into the kitchen. 

(c) We trooped off again 
together to look for 
Ahmed. 

2. (a) His presence was obtru¬ 

sive in the little group. 

( b ) This soup has too 
much obtrusive in it, 
and not enough spice. 

(c) He lied and told obtru¬ 
sive things about his 
friend. 

3. (a) He was opportunist 

enough to seize the 
reins of power. 

(6) All black-marketeers 

are opportunists. 

(c) Turn the situation to 
your advantage. Be 

an opportunist ! 

4. (a) The clowning of the 

stately old man was 
pure bathos. 

(b) The Greeks were clean 
because of their bathos. 

(c) We descend into the 
sea in a bathos. 


5. (a) She mixed the awful 

brew with a stick. 

(6) Pandey is brewing up 
trouble for us. 

(c) Haig sipped the deli¬ 
cious brew thought¬ 
fully. 

6. («) The words of the Gita 

are sublime. 

(/>) The victims had to be 
buried sublime. 

(c) Our meal was lovely, 
superb, sublime ! 

7. (a) We slept peacefully in 

the woollen halo. 

(b) Look ! There’s a halo 
around the moon to¬ 
night. 

(i) Above the figure's head 
was a halo. 

8. (a) Please don't touch that 

metal. It's very brittle. 

(b) Glass is brittle and 
breaks easily. 

(c) Oscar ! Don't brittle 
your teeth together 
like that. 

9. (a) Your sister is modern 

and very critique. 

(b) Ram wrote a critique 
of the play. 

(c) His words were dry 
and critique. 

10. (a) We’ll have chicken to¬ 

night. The game-keeper 
has brought in some 
squawks. 

(b) The squawks of the 
birds could be heard 
for miles. 

(r) That is an evil rumour 
and should be squawk¬ 
ed. 

11. (a) Waterloo shattered the 

hopes of Napoleon. 

(b) The fisherman shatter¬ 
ed his net very wide. 

(c) The shopkeeper shat¬ 
tered the door against 
all visitors. 


12. (a) The elephant has a 

long stock and a short 
tail. 

(b) He came of noble 
stock although he was 
very poor. 

(c) Next morning the snow 
fell gently down the 
mountain stock. 

13. (a) His description of mo¬ 

dern Italy does not 
tally with that of others. 

(b) He tallied with the idea 
for some time. 

(c) The air-crash took a 
heavy tally of lives. 

14. (a) The train went past the 

signal but stopped at 
the singular. 

( b ) A singular entertained 
us during dinner. 

(c) Tagore’s position as a 
poet is singular. 

1 5. (a) The dictator suppressed 

all political opposition. 

( b ) He could hardly sup¬ 
press his laughter. 

(r) You cannot suppress 
his high spirits. 

16. (a) The driver put his foot 

on the pedlar to go 
faster. 

(b) My father is still pedlar 
than yours. 

(c) I purchased these toys 
from a pedlar. 

17. (a) Brutus murdered Cae¬ 

sar in a brutal manner. 

( b ) The judge commented 
on the brutal appea¬ 
rance of the accused. 

(c) Was there a greater 
instance of brutal vio¬ 
lence ? 

18. (a) The stream went bub¬ 

bling along past the 
bridge. 

(b) He was full of bubbling 
enthusiasm for his own 
plans. 
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(c) There was a bubble in 
my soup. 

19. (a) She cannot sing very 

well, but she dances 

ruefully. 

( b ) He washed my clothes 
ruefully clean. 

(c) We ruefully remember 
our lost opportunities. 

20. (a) Brazil exports coffee, 

but has to income 
machinery. 

(b) What is the average 
income of an educated 
Indian ? 

(c) His plays give him a 
steady income. 

21. (a) They went into the 

chapel to pray. 

(b) He came into the room 
wearing only a pair of 

chapels. 

(r) My brother is seven¬ 
teen years of age, but 
behaves like a chapel. 

22. (a) He plucked a'rose from 

his lapel. 

( b) 1 could not pluck up 
enough courage to hit 
him. 

( c ) The clock had plucked 
three before I arrived. 

23. (a) The giant sprawled on 

the ground. 

( b ) Calcutta is a sprawling 
city. 

(c) He wrote a sprawling 
hand. 

24. (a) Nausea is a disease of 

the nose caused by dust. 

(b) He get a feeling of 
nausea whenever he 
sees milk. 

(c) Nausea is any place far 
away from the sea. 

25. (a) Do not shabby with my 

dog or he will bite you. 

(6) Would you care to 
drink a glass of shabby 
with me ? 

(c) I was surprised at his 
shabby appearance at 
the theatre. 


26. (a) Is a fuss a far-going or 

a fast-moving bus ? 

(b) Do not fuss my offer: 
1 shall not make it 
again. 

(c) Why are you making 
such a fuss about the 
incident ? 

27. (a) This is beyond the 

farthest stretch of ima¬ 
gination. 

( b) 1 caught the thief but 
lost my fingers inTthe 

stretch. 

(c) This is a fine stretch 
of road for cycling. 

28. (a) Isn’t it a pity that so 

many trees seem to 
wither in winter ? 

( b ) The man withered as 
he grew stronger each 
day. 

(c) Our youthful hopes 
wither in old age. 

29. (a) Patriotic ideals pervade 

all his writings. 

(b) The smell of onions 
pervaded ;the whole 
restaurant. 

(r) We pervaded the enemy 
from entering our terri¬ 
tory. 

30. (a) I don't like this shrine, 

because it ^tastes like 
quinine. 

(b) There was a sound of 
music coming from the 

shrine. 

(c) We passed several 
shrines on the way to 
Agra. 

Answers 

1. (b) 

2. (a) 

3. (a), ( b ) and (c) 

4. (a) 

5. (a), (b) and ( c ) 

6. (a) & (c) 

7. (b)&(c) 

8. (a) & (b) 

9. ( b ) 

10 . ( b ) 

11 . (a) 

12 . ( b) 


13. (a) 

14. (c) 

15. (a), (b) & (c) 

16 . (r) 

17. («),(*) &( C ) 

18. («),(6)&(c) 

19. (c) 

20. (b) & (c) 

21. (a) 

22. (o)ft(b) 

23. (o), (b) & (c) 

24. ( b) 

25. (c) 

26. (c) 

27. (a) & (c) 

28. (a)&(c) 

29. ( a)&(b) 

30. ( b ) & (c) 


TEST // 

General Knowledge 

1. Udaigiri is 

(a) Indian Navy’s frigate 

(b) a town in Rajasthan 

(c) a mountain peak in the 
Himalayas 

2. Patricia Hcarst is 

(a) a famous U.S. film 
actress 

(b) daughter of a U.S. 
newspaper magnate 

(c) the woman who was 
arrested for an attempt 
to shoot President Ford 
of the U.S.A. 

3. The Soviet professor to 
share the 1975 Nobel Prize in 
Economics is 

(a) Andrei Sakharov 

(b ) Vladimir Prelog 

(c) Leonid Kantorovich 

4. 1 d u k k i hydro-electric 
project is being constructed in 
Kerala with the assistance of 

(a) U.S.S.R. 

(b) Canada 

(c) U.S.A. 

5. The Defence Minister 
of India is 

(a) Swarn Singh 

(b) Bansi Lai 

( c) Gurdial Singh Dhillon 

6. The next (21st) Olympic 
Games are being held in 1976 at 
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(a) Montreal 

( b ) Birmingham 

(c) Moscow 

7. The number of newly- 
independent countries admitted 
as U.N. members in 1975 is 

(a) four 

( b ) five 

(c) six 

8. Kamagata Maru was 
the name of 

(a) a place near Chandi¬ 
garh 

(h) a ship 

(e) a freedom tighter 

9. Spanish Sahara is 

(a) a desert in Spain bor¬ 
dering Portugal 

( b ) a desert in western 
Africa 

(c) a territory on the north¬ 
east coast of South 
America 

10. Timor is an overseas 
colony of 

(a) Portugal 
lb) Malaya 
(c) Indonesia 

11. The sea-route to India 
was discovered by 

(a) Columbus 
{ b ) Vasco-da-Gama 
(c) Albuquerque 

12. The date April 6, 1930 
in Indian history is known for 

(a) First Round Table 
Conference in London 

(b) Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

(c) Dandi March by 
Mahatma Gandhi 

13. The date 1st September, 
1939 in world history is known 
for 

(a) Invasion of Russia by 
Hitler 

(b) Declaration of World 
War II 

(c) Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour 

14. The first battle of Pani- 
pat was fought between 

(а) Babur and Ibrahim 
Lodhi 

(б) Mohammed Ghori and 
Prithvi Raj 


(c) Ahmed Shah Abdali 
and Marhattas 

15. The founder of the 
Maurya dynasty was 

(a) Ashoka, the Great 

lb) Chandragupta Maurya 

lc ) Vikramaditya 

16. Kuldip Nayar has dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the field of 

(a) poetry 

lb) drama 

lc) journalism 

17. Sudhir Dhar has dis¬ 
tinguished himself in 

(a) cartoons 

( b) music 

(r^ Urdu poetry 

18. Arunachal Pradesh is 
one of India’s 

(a) full-fledged States 

(b) Union Territories 

(c) districts in the north¬ 
east 

19. India’s urban popula¬ 
tion according to 1971 census is 

(«) 19-9% 
lb) 20-9% 

(<•) 21-9% 

20. Expectation of life at 
birth (1961-70) of males in India 
(according to 1971 census) is 

(a) 49 

( b) 47 
(e) 35 

21. A proclamation of emer¬ 
gency can be declared by the 
President of India under 

(a) Article 362 of the 
Constitution 

( b ) Article 372 of the 
Constitution 

(c) Article 352 of the 
Constitution 

22. India has so far dec¬ 
lared a state of emergency (since 
independence) 

(a) twice 

lb) thrice 

lc) four times 


Answers 


1 . 

(a) 

2. 

(b) 

3. 

(<•) 

4. 

lb) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

(a) 


7. 

lc) 

8. 

lb) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

la) 

11. 

(b) 

12. 

lc) 

13. 

lb) 

14. 

la) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

lc) 

17. 

(a) 

18. 

lb) 

19. 

la) 

20. 

lb) 

21. 

lc) 

22. 

lb) 


TEST III 

Qualitative Aptitude 

or 

Test of Reasoning 

1. Of 25 kg. of sugar solu¬ 
tion, 8% is sugar. Of another 
mixture, 4% is sugar. How 
many kilograms of the second 
mixture should be added to the 
first mixture in order to get a 
mixture that is 6% sugar ? 

(a) 24, ( b ) 20, (c) 25, {d) 21, 
(<') 30. 

2. In 1972, there were 3 
times as many radios as tele¬ 
vision sets in Defence Colony. 
By 1974, 160 more television 
sets had been purchased, but 
the number of radios still ex¬ 
ceeded the number of television 
.sets by 80. How many radiosets 
were there in Defence Colony 
in 1972 ? 

(a) 120, (b) 360, (r) 480, 

(d) 240, (c) 280. 

3. At the fruit mart, 
various oranges are sold at Rs. 
3 ■ 90 per dozen, 4 for Rs. 1 ■ 50, 
10 for Rs. 3 50 and 40 paise 
each. What is the maximum 
number of oranges that can be 
purchased for Rs. 19-50 ? 

(a) 60, ( b ) 58, (c) 52, (d) 120, 

(e) 30. 

4. What is the diameter of 
the largest circular mirror that 
can pass through a doorway 12 
feet high and 5 feet wide ? 
Neglect the thickness of the 
mirror. 

(a) 12 feet, (b) 5 feet, (c) 13 
feet, (d) 10 feet, (e) 11 feet. 

5. In a graduating class of 
100, one out of every 4 ordered 
rings, 10 per cent of the graduat¬ 
ing class ordered school charms, 

(Contd. on page 489) 
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The Competition Master 



Before the Interview Board 


Optimism in Disarray 

The candidate, who figures in this interview, is enthusiastic and optimistic 
as he comes for the interview. He hopes for a swift and smooth get-through. 
He has read authors saying “nothing great was achieved without enthusiasm” 
and he feels the opportunity was there for him to achieve success through 
high spirits. 


He is dressed elegantly and 
his deportment exhibits sophisti¬ 
cation. He does not permit the 
anxiety in him, if any, to manifest 
itself through his gestures at the 
moment. While he waits for his 
turn, he is looking into the pages 
of a magazine. It is, however, 
clear that his mind is somewhere 
else, perhaps conceiving how he is 
going to face the battle inside the 
board room. His name is called. 
He stands up with striking agility 
holding the magazine in his right 
hand together with a file which 
contains papers that !>e may be 
asked to show at the interview. 
He enters with a mild smile. 

Candidate : (cheerfully) Good 
Morning, Sirs. 

{Members busy looking into 
the papers. The candidate 
keeps on standing.) 

Chairman: (looks up after a 
few moments) Oh, you have 
already come. Good Morning 
to you, Mr. Sarkar. 

(The candidate is anxious to 
clear his position that he 
wished ‘Good Morning' when 
he had entered lest the Board 
gels a wrong impression that 
he lacks manners.) 

Candidate: (humbly) I wish¬ 
ed you all Good Morning, Sir, 
as soon as I entered. 1 hope 
you heard me. 

Chairman: (smilingly) That’s 
so nice of you, Mr. Sarkar. Take 
a seat and feel easy. 

Candidate: (looks happy and 
sits down) Thank you very much, 
Sir. 


(One of the members looks at 

the magazine which the can¬ 
didate has in the meantime 

put on the table.) 

Member: What is that ? 

Candidate: It is ‘Youth 
Times’, Sir —the best magazine 
for the young people. 

Member: (while lifting it) 
It seems you like the magazine 
very much. 

Candidate : (promptly) Cer¬ 
tainly Sir. I find its contents 
are rich and give me enough 
food for thought. It is really 
matchless. 

Chairman: What other 
magazines for youth have you 
read ? 

Candidate: None else, Sir. 

Chairman: 1 am really sur¬ 
prised on your poor sense of 
judgment. 

Candidate; ( puzzled) Have 
I gone wrong somewhere ? 

Chairman: Tell me one 
thing. You see four girls before 
you and you are asked to choose 
the best of them for marriage. 
How will you do it ? 

Candidate: It is very sim¬ 
ple. 

Chairman: Will you en¬ 
lighten us ? 

Candidate: (spiritedly) I 
will compare each girl with the 
remaining ones and find out the 
best of the lot. 

Chairman: This means you 
say a thing is the best after you 
have compared it with similar 


other things. 

Candidate: (hurriedly) Ex¬ 
actly, Sir. 

Chairman: Now, do you 
get the mistake you committed? 

Candidate: (at his wits' end) 
Did I really commit a mistake? 

Chairman: Yes, when you 
said that the 'Youth Times’ 
is the ‘best’ and ‘matchless’ 
magazine without even having 
read other magazines that are 
being published for the youth. 

Candidate: (gets confused) 

Well Sir.Sir, I did not mean 

it so seriously.What I would 

say, it was just my love for the 

magazine.and this is how 1 

said it was the best. I am sorry. 
I should be precise and exact in 
my expression. 
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(Members exchange smiles. 

Candidate pulls out his hand¬ 
kerchief and wipes out his 

face.) 

Member: ( smilingly) Will 
you take a glass of water ? 

Candidate: (o vercoming the 
setback) Oh no ! Thank you, 
Sir. 

Member: What attracts 
you most in life at this age ? 

Candidate: (t r i e s to he 
witty) At the moment the job 
for which I am here. 

Member: Do you hope to 
get it ? 

Candidate: Unless you 
think I am as good as banana- 
peel to be thrown in the dust¬ 
bin. 

(Laughter) 

Member: Perhaps you like 
and eat banana very much. 

Candidate: Certainly, Sir— 
for its taste and iron both. 

Member: Shall we get you 
some bananas here ? 

Candidate: ( humorously ) Of 
course, but after you have found 
me fit for the job—to celebrate 
my success. 

(Laughter) 

Chairman: Well, Mr. Sar- 
kar, what do you feel about the 
future of the world ? 

Candidate: I somehow feel 
it is heading towards a major 
doom if the present mad chase 
for matter does not halt. 

Chairman: Why do you 
want a job ? 

Candidate: For earning 
money. 

Chairman: Then, are you 
not inviting your own disaster? 

Candidate: (astonished) 
How at all. Sir ? 

Chairman: The world you 
say will meet doom because it is 
chasing matter. And you too 
are chasing matter by trying to 
get a job. So you also are 
heading towards doom. Isn’t 
it so ? 


(The candidate finds himself 
in mental disarray but re¬ 
covers. Members exchange 
smiles.) 

Candidate: (smilingly) I 
feel I am caught up in a vortex 
of logic. But let me clear my 
point. Money and matter are, 
of course, things the world needs 
as much as 1 need for survival. 
What I mean is that the survival 
itself is endangered when we go 
mad for excessive matter throw¬ 
ing aside moral and human 
values. 

Chairman: This is indeed 
true. 

Candidate: (feels encourag¬ 
ed) We need an ideology that 
may enable the humanity to 
strike a balance between mate¬ 
rialism and spiritualism. This 
is how the world can be saved. 

Member: The world ‘spiri¬ 
tualism’ is confusing. Will you 
define it ? 

Candidate: (unprepared Jar 
such question) Well Sir, spiri¬ 
tualism means. 

Member: Religion ? 
Candidate: Not exactly 

religion but.(thinks).a 

way of life that ensures goodness 
and what we say.yes, mo¬ 

rality in life. 

Member: it seems you are 
not clear about it. 

Candidate: But philoso¬ 
phers and thinkers have really 
said that materialism and spiri¬ 
tualism must go together. 

Chairman: We do not chal¬ 
lenge it. We want to know the 
definition of spiritualism from 
you. 

Member: This he can de¬ 
fine when he becomes a ‘chela’ 
of some spiritual guru. 

(Laughter. The candidate 
looks downward.) 

Chairman: (banteringly) 
But we have scores of ‘gurus’ 
all claiming to be God; it will 
be indeed difficult for him to 
make a choice. 


(Laughter again. The candi¬ 
date looks grim.) 

Member: We find from the 
papers that you are a good 
orator. 

Candidate: (gets cheered up 
again) Yes Sir, I could keep 
my audience spell-bound 
through my oration. 

Chairman: (to members) 
His future seems to be bright. 

Member: Of course, in 
politics through demagoguery! 

(Laughter. The candidate is 

ignorant of the meaning of 

‘demagoguery’. Keeps quiet.) 

Chairman: How do you feel 
about a political career, Mr. 
Sarkar ? 

Candidate: 1 am afraid I 
can’t take the risk of landing up 
myself in jail. The MISA is 
really dreadful. 

( Laughter ) 

Chairman: But there is no 
risk if you are in constructive 
politics. 

Candidate: As a matter of 
fact. I am not at all interested 
in politics at the moment. 

Member: But he may cer¬ 
tainly think of it if he is not 
selected here. 

(Laughter) 

Candidate: Politics, some¬ 
body has said, is the last resort 
of scoundrels. I am sure, Sir, 
you do not consider me a 
scoundrel. 

Member: I am sorry. Our 
knowledge about you is still too 
inadequate to permit us to give 
you a clean chit. 

(Broad smiles on all faces) 

Chairman: Have you ever 
been abroad ? 

Candidate: Not yet, Sir. 

Chairman: But your watch 
seems to*be foreign. 

Member: Perhaps it is a 
smuggled one. 
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Candidate: ( promptly) Not 
at all, Sir. My brother in 
Canada bought it for me. 

Chairman: Do you like 
things ‘foreign’ ? 

Candidate: No Sir. 
Chairman: Do you hate 
things that are foreign ? 

Candidate: It is not that. 
I think we should encourage 
indigenous products; this helps 
national economy. 

Chairman: But will you 
marry a foreign girl, if there is 
an offer, because that will not 
hurt national economy in any 
case? 

Candidate: I would better 
leave the decision on my parents. 
Marriage, you know, is a serious 
affair. 

Member: And you always 
avoid taking risks, I think. 

Candidate: At least in mat¬ 
ters that concern my life. 

Chairman: You seem to be 
non-adventurous. 

Candidate: (feels disgust) 
Can 1 challenge your conclusion, 
Sir. 

Chairman: Why not ? Self- 
defence is everyone’s right. 

(Candidate keeps mum.) 

Member: I think he needs 
a lawyer for it. 

{Laughter. The candidate's 
face is stern.) 

Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Sarkar. That is all. 

Candidate: Thank you, 
Sirs {and he walks out fast but 
immediately returns.) I am sorry 
I missed taking back ‘Youth 
Times’. 

Member: Yes, yes. You 
can have it, and your file too. 

{The candidate picks up the 
magazine and the file from 
the table and hurriedly gets 
out.) 


Critical Assessment 

The candidate begins on a sound 
premise that he should face the inter¬ 
view with enthusiasm and in high 
spirits. What he conceived as an 
ideal performance pattern, however, 
falls apart from his real seif that comes 
into play later on. Instead of imme¬ 
diately wishing ‘Good Morning* 
again when the Chairman looks-up, 
the candidate waits for the Chairman 
to address him and then clarifies his 
position that he had already wished 
earlier. This is the first minus point 
he earns and that too unfortunately 
just at the start. Later on, we see 
that he swings between ‘built-up’ high 
spirits on the one hand and sudden 


relapse in nervousness and confusion 
on the other. He is on a better foot¬ 
ing when the Board is well disposed 
towards him but finds himself in a 
ditch when confronted with ‘uneasy’ 
situations. He is caught in a net 
when cross-examined. His effort to 
be humorous and witty is apprecia¬ 
ble but he is able to travel only half 
the way. He brings strain in the 
conversation at the conclusion which 
should have been pleasant. The way 
he goes out from the room finally was 
distasteful, if n6t offensive. On a 
review of his performance, he will 
certainly realise that his enthusiasm 
got into a disarray against even mild 
attacks from the interviewing board. 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS 

{Contd. from page 486) 


and onc-twentieth ordered both 
rings and charms. How many 
graduates ordered neither rings 
nor charms ? 

(a) 60, {b) 70, {c) 80, (d) 90, 
(e) 40. 

6. A clock that loses 6 
minutes every 24 hours was set 
with the correct time at 6 a.m. 
on October 27. What was the 
time indicated on this clock on 
Nov. 1 at noon ? 

(a) 11-26, (6) 11-28, (c) 
11-27, (</) 11-29, {e) 11-30. 


(a) 120 , {b) 60 , (c) 15 , {d) 

45, (e) 30. 


10. Which of the following 
is greater than £ ? 


(a) (0-25)* f b) Vi (c) (if 
{d) 0 04 {e) ifa. 


Answers 


1. 

to 

2. 

(b) 

3. 

to 

4. 

to 

5. 

to 

6. 

id) 

7. 

to 

8. 

to 

9. 

to 

10. 

to 


7. A gasoline gauge regis¬ 
ters $ full. After purchasing 
15 gallons of gasoline, it regis¬ 
ters J full. What is the capa¬ 
city of the tank? 

{a) 24 gallons, {b) 18 gallons, 
(c) 20 gallons, {d) 17 gallons, 0) 
32 gallons. 

8. C is east of B and west 
of D. I is south-west of D. 
B is south-east of A. Which is 
farthest west ? 


EVER LATEST 

General Knowledge 

19 76 

EDITION 


{a) A, {b) B, (c) C, {d) D, O. P. KHANNA 

(e) I. 


9. Miss Rita typed f 
of the manuscript in 1 hour. 
Miss Kaushik who works twice 
as fast, finished typing the manu¬ 
script. How many minutes did 
Miss Kaushik work ? 


Khanna Brothers 


PUBLISHERS 

Chandigarh—160002 
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Forthcoming Examinations 



EXPECTED 






The trend among paper-setters of I.A.S. and other examinations 
is to set a large number of questions requiring short, to-the-point answers, 
generally with a limit on words. In response to the request of our readers, 
we have started this feature keeping all this in view. The sum-total of 
these answers will provide, at the end of the year, a handy refresher course 
in current affairs. This feature is bound to prove highly useful to the 
candidates. — Editor 


Spanish Sahara 

Q. Write a short note on 
the “Spanish Sahara” ? What 
was the aim of King Hassan’s 
“March of Conquest” ? 

Ans. The sparsely popu¬ 
lated, 105,000 sq.-mile African 
territory of the Sahara is not 
actually Spanish. Itcame under 
Spain’s temporary control by 
conquest about 100 years ago. 
Both historically and geographi¬ 
cally, Morocco has a strong case 
over this disputed territory. 
There are 16 million Moroccans 
near the Western Sahara. In 
October 1975, King Hassan of 
Morocco announced that 
3,50,000 unarmed civilians 
would stage a “Peace March” 
on the Spanish Sahara with the 
primary aim of compelling Spa¬ 
nish recognition of Morocco’s 
claim to the territory. Within 
five days of King Hassan’s an¬ 
nouncement, the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment sent an envoy to begin 
the complex process of turning 
over the territory to Morocco. 
This marked a complete reversal 
of the earlier Spanish decision 
to seek independence for the 
territory. Other nations also 
got intmested. While Algeria 
backed the demand made by the 
People’s Front for complete 
Independence, Mauritania claim¬ 


ed a part of the territory. The 
controversy and the bids for 
seizure acquired a new dimen¬ 
sion with the discovery of rich 
deposits of phosphates which 
made Spanish Sahara into an 
attractive land. King Hassan 
was ultimately persuaded to call 
off the “Peace March” in res¬ 
ponse to the U.N. Security 
Council call. The Sahara’s 
phosphates deposits, estimated 
at one billion and 700 million 
tonnes, arc among the best in 
the world. 

The International Court of 
Justice had given an ambiguous 
verdict on the basis of which 
Morocco opposed a Sahara 
choice of complete indepen¬ 
dence. The U.N. decided in 
favour of self-determination in 
accordance with its usual stand 
on such issues and it called upon 
Spain to organise such a refe¬ 
rendum. By the Madrid Agree¬ 
ment, Spain transferred adminis¬ 
trative powers in the territory of 
the joint Moroccan-Mauritanian 
authorities, but Algeria seems 
determined to press its claim to 
a share of the phosphates rich 
desert. Algeria has not accept¬ 
ed the Madrid Agreement. 

Weather Warfare 

Q. What Is “Weather War¬ 
fare” ? Give a short summary 


of the recent super-power treaty 
on averting such warfare. 

Ans. Manipulating weather 
for military purposes which 
could be used as ploys in a war 
is a dreaded idea, for it may 
eventually spell doom for man¬ 
kind. The issue is debated 
feverishly at disarmament meets. 
According to a feasibility study, 
there could be seven main tech¬ 
niques of a weather warfare: 
(1) dispersing clouds or fog; (2) 
generating the same by chemical 
means; (3) inducing violent hail¬ 
storms; (4) generating big storms; 
(5) inducing snow or rain; (6) 
stimulating volcanoes, and (7) 
burning vegetation. 

At a 30-nation Geneva Dis¬ 
armament Conference held in 
August 1975, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. agreed on a draft 
treaty to prohibit all means of 
environment warfare. The 
super-powers have lost practi¬ 
cally nothing by such gestures. 
The operative part of the treaty 
bans any such modification of 
the earth’s environment or deli¬ 
berate manipulation of the earth, 
oceans and atmosphere for 
“hostile purposes”. There is, 
however, an in-built safety 
clause in the treaty that permits 
environmental modification 
techniques and research for 
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‘‘peaceful purposes” such as the 
seeding of the clouds to produce 
rain in drought stricken areas. 
Much, however, would depend 
on the controlling authority 
since the U.S. officials have 
openly asserted that the treaty is 
preventive in nature, not an at¬ 
tempt to eliminate the already 
existing weapons. Further, the 
treaty makes no reference to 
defoliants such as those used by 
the U.S. in Vietnam. Western 
experts argue that defoliants 
cannot come under the cate¬ 
gory of war methods having 
widespread, long-lasting or 
severe effects harmful to human 
welfare. 

The geo-war is a rich na¬ 
tions’ luxury. For the medium 
and small powers, it is merely 
an academic exercise as to which 
form of meteorological warfare 
is banned and which form is 
permissible. Like the rest of 
humanity, they bank upon the 
good sense and goodwill of the 
super-powers. The proposed 
treaty shows that Moscow and 
Washington are aware of the 
gravity of the problem that could 
trap them as well. The new 
treaty, to that extent, is a wel¬ 
come addition to the peace 
momentum that has to be acce¬ 
lerated r to beat the war clouds 
often looming large on the hori¬ 
zon. Once the ecological 
balance is altered advertently, 
the process would be irreversible 
and fraught with grave conse¬ 
quences for entire humanity. 

Pugwash Movement 

Q. What are the aims of the 
Pugwash Movement ? What 
were the main topics discussed 
at the 25th Pugwash Conference 
held in Delhi early in January 
1976? 

Ans. The Pugwash Move¬ 
ment was launched in 1955 by 
Bertrand Russell and Albert 
Einstein to rouse the conscience 
of the world against the horrors 
of a nuclear war. The first 
conference of this movement was 
scheduled to be held in India in 
September 1956 at the invita¬ 


tion of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
but it had to be held in the 
village of Pugwash in Canada 
owing to the Suez crisis. Some 
of India’s eminent scientists, 
such as Dr. Bhabha, Dr. Sara- 
bhai. Prof. Mahalanobis and 
Prof. M.G.K. Menon, have 
played leading roles in the Pug¬ 
wash Movement. 

The week-long 25th session 
of the Conference was held at 
Madras from January J3 to 19 , 
1975, and was inaugurated by 
the Prime Minister. It was [at¬ 
tended by over 80 eminent 
scientists, some of them Nobel 
Laureates, from various parts 
of the world. The theme of 
the session was “Development, 
Resources and World Security”. 
The conference highlighted deve¬ 
lopment strategies for develop¬ 
ing countries, the arms build¬ 
up in the Indian Ocean and the 
various aspects of nuclear and 
conventional arms control. Re¬ 
ports on nuclear disarmament, 
world plan of action on the ap¬ 
plication of science and tech¬ 
nology to development needs, 
self-reliance and chemical 
weapons were also discussed. 

“Instant Democracy” 

Q. What were the distin¬ 
guishing features of the Zaire 
experiment in democracy ? 
Would you recommend such 
“instant democracy” for India ? 

Ans. Democracy has func¬ 
tioned in many forms, its flexi¬ 
bility being a vital factor in its 
durability. The Government of 
Zaire, however, introduced an 
altogether new version early in 
November 1975. All the 244 
candidates belonging to the rul¬ 
ing party of the country’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Movement were 
elected to the National Assem¬ 
bly in a nation-wise hand-clap 
poll. The name of each candi¬ 
date was read out to the crowd 
assembled for the occasion and 
the standard of the applause 
judged by a group of officials. 
There were no polling booths, 
no casting of votes, no ballot 
papers or counting problems. 
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no voting slips and none of the 
complications and expense asso¬ 
ciated with modern democratic 
elections in the normal manner. 
It could be described as “instant 
democracy”, conducted accord¬ 
ing to the voice and the last 
decibel. It was, however, a 
disciplined affair, far different 
from the American, the West¬ 
minster or the French or Presi¬ 
dent Mohd. A y u b Khan’s 
“guided democracy”. 

Such a raw form of demo¬ 
cracy would not be advisable 
for India. The size of the coun¬ 
try, the massive electorate and 
other problems would not let 
such a democracy “by voice 
vote” function successfully. 

Foreign Policy Shift 

Q. What has been major 
shift in emphasis in India’s foreign 
policy since 1974 ? 

Ans. The Government of 
India is now laying greater em¬ 
phasis on its relations with its 
neighbours and has lately been 
playing down the relations with 
the major industrial powers. 
It has been realised that the 
Indian strategy of self-reliance 
and non-involvement in power 
blocs requires closer links with 
other Third World countries, 
including the oil-rich group and 
the socialist bloc in Eastern 
Europe. There has also been 
additional emphasis on econo¬ 
mic diplomacy and provision of 
technical know-how to under¬ 
developed regions. All this 
would help India to become a 
major regional power, though 
this country has at no time 
sought a major-power status. 
India has been quite sensitive 
to the growing influence and 
wealth of the oil-producing 
Arabs. It has been a consis¬ 
tent champion of the Arab 
cause and therefore needed no 
policy shift to befriend the 
OPEC. 

Communications Imperialism 

Q. What do you under¬ 
stand by “Communications Im¬ 
perialism” ? Who are the ex- 
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plotters and who are the victims 
of this type of imperialism ? 

Ans. The term “Communi¬ 
cation Imperialism” reflects the 
near-total control by western 
media of the various channels 
of communication of news which 
are generally motivated and dis¬ 
torted to present the anti-Indian 
angle, for instance. A recent 
UNESCO survey brought out 
the magnitude of the problem 
posed by prejudiced presenta¬ 
tion of developments through 
such news agencies as AP, UPI, 
AFP and Reuter. Quantita¬ 
tively, the total flow of com¬ 
munion'ion taking place bet¬ 
ween the industrialised world 
(inhabited by one-third of man¬ 
kind) and the Third World 
(comprising about two-thirds) 
takes place at least 100 times 
more in the direction from the 
West to the developing coun¬ 
tries than vice versa. There is 
not only distorted reporting of 
internal developments in deve¬ 
loping countries, but material 
and trained manpower resour¬ 
ces for production and distri¬ 
bution of news are also con¬ 
centrated in countries control¬ 
ling most of economic, military 
and political power. The pro¬ 
posal to set up non-aligned press 
agencies has often been mooted, 
but has not made headway ow- 
ing'tolack of requisite resources. 
The exploiters are the major 
western powers, the U.S.A. and 
Britain, and the exploited na¬ 
tions include India and other 
developing countries. 

Science for Villages 

Q. Indian scientists have so 
far functioned in ivory towers 
without benefiting the masses. 
In what ways can science prac¬ 
tically benefit the villages? 

Ans. The importance of the 
country’s villages and the poten¬ 
tial role of the sciences in their 
development cannot be under¬ 
estimated. It is even suggested 
that science in India should have 
a rural bias. It would be better 
and more beneficial to all if our 
scientists had a greater aware¬ 


ness of rural needs whose pri¬ 
macy in any scheme for national 
development is obvious. But 
it is not the scientists alone who 
need such an awareness and it 
may be an over-statement to 
suggest that Indian science as a 
whole should be village- 
oriented. It would be more 
profitable to examine how new 
scientific advances can help the 
rural economy and how rural 
life as a whole can be better 
organised on scientific lines. 
Agriculture is the most obvious 
area in which new scientific 
advances has a direct bearing on 
the village economy. This is 
largely a matter of economic 
planning, administrative action 
and social organisation. There 
are also other areas for further 
scientific study, like rice produc¬ 
tion and plant animal-man food 
chain policy for each agro- 
ecological area. Emphasis 
should also be laid on setting up 
scientific “consortia” for each 
block and town so that science 
travels to the village r in a man¬ 
ner the villager can easily under¬ 
stand and accept. A good 
beginning can be made in pri¬ 
mary health and family planning 
programmes and the results com¬ 
puted for comparative study. 

Lead Banks’ Failure 

Q. What are the “Lead 
Banks” ? What are the causes 
of their failure and the remedies? 

Ans. Under the Lead Bank 
Scheme evolved in 1969, all the 
districts in the country (except 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
the Union territories) were al¬ 
lotted among the public sector 
banks and three selected private 
banks to enable the banks to 
assume the role of leadership 
in the “area approach” con¬ 
cept. So far, the lead banks 
have completed surveys of over 
325 districts and have set-up 
district consultative bodies in 
another 206. 

Though the first phase of the 
scheme, namely identification 
of centres holding a potential 
for banking operations and 


opening of bank branches has 
been a success, the second phase 
namely formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of area development 
plans has more or less been a 
flop. The Maharashtra and 
Gujarat study groups, in their 
report released early in January 
1976, have recommended in¬ 
creased emphasis on quick pre¬ 
paration of technologically 
desirable and ' economically 
viable schemes and their collec¬ 
tive implementation by all finan¬ 
cial institutions. It is further 
suggested that such schemes 
should be formulated in priority 
sectors within a reasonable time 
span of three to five years. The 
schemes should also be based 
on current district plan growth. 

The study groups have also 
said that the task of implement¬ 
ing the schemes for allocation, 
participation and operation 
should be done in consultation 
with each institution. The 
groups also favour setting up of 
a standing committee in the 
Reserve Bank of India to moni¬ 
tor the overall progress of the 
scheme. 

As for the lead banks, the 
groups were of the view that 
these should update themselves 
with informative data, drawing 
up credit plans for time-bound 
bankable schemes. To further 
offset the failure of the scheme, 
the groups have formulated the 
following guidelines: (1) Col¬ 
lective action by the banks and 
other financial institutions; 

(2) bankable schemes to be 
based on the resources poten¬ 
tial and felt needs of the people; 

(3) rapport betweegn the govern¬ 
ment and banks and involve¬ 
ment of officials; (4) proper 
inculcation of the spirit of the 
Lead Bank Scheme, particu¬ 
larly at the branch level; and 
(5) the progress in areas other 
than in lead districts be suita¬ 
bly monitored by an appropriate 
authority. x 

Miscellany 

Q. Name the countries 
which were admitted as members 
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of the U.N.O. in 1975. 

Ans. (1) Mozambique; (2) 
Cape Verde Islands; (3) Sao 
Tome and Principe Islands; (4) 
Papua New Guinea; (5) Comoro 
Islands; and (6) Surinam. 

Q. What is the total mem* 
bership of the U.N.O. at present? 

Ans. 144. 

Q. Who is the President of 
the 30th session of the U.N.O. ? 
To which country does he belong? 

Ans. Gaston Thorn. 
Luxembourg. 

Q. Name the 1974 Arjuna 
Award winners (awarded in 1975) 
in: 

(/) Badminton; (/'/') Hockey; 

(iii) Lawn Tennis; (iv) Wrestling; 
(v) Athletics. 

Ans. (i) Roman Ghosh; 

(ii) Ashok Kumar and Miss 
Ajinder Kaur; (///) Vijay Amrith- 
raj; (iv) Satpal; (t>) T.C. Yoha- 
nan and Shivnath Singh Rajput. 

Q. Who won the Pruden¬ 
tial World Cricket Cup ? Who 

won the “Man of the Match " 

award ? 

Ans. West Indies won the 
inaugural Prudential World 
Cricket Cup Tournament de¬ 
feating Australia by 17 runs in 
the final at Lord’s (London) 
on June 22, 1975. 

Clive Lloyed won the “Man 
of the Match ” award. 

Q. Which country won the 
third World Hockey Cup ? Who 
was captain of the winning team? 

Ans. India won the third 
World Hockey Cup defeating 
Pakistan by two goals to one in 
the final played at Merdeka 
Stadium in Kuala Lumpur on 
March 15, 1975. 

The Indian team was cap¬ 
tained by Ajit Pal Singh. 

Q. Where were the second 
Aslan Athletic Championships 
held in June 1975 ? How many 
gold medals did India win ? 

Ans. At Seoul. India won 
9 gold medals. 


Q. Name the: 

(i) World Chess Champion; 

(ii) World Heavyweight Boxing 
Champion; (iii) Japanese house¬ 
wife who became the first wo¬ 
man in the world to climb Mount 
Everest; (iv) Wimbledon Cham¬ 
pion in men’s singles; (v) Wim¬ 
bledon Champion in women’s 
singles. 

Ans. (!) Anatoly Karpov 
(USSR); (ii) Muhammad Ali; 

(iii) Mrs. Junko Tabei; (iv) 
Arthur Ashe (USA); (v) Billie 
Jean King (USA). 

Q. Who won the Rene 
Frank inaugural international 
hockey trophy ? 

Ans. India won it on Janu¬ 
ary 8,1976 defeating Belgium by 
a 2-0. 

Q. Name the following: 

(/') Defence Minister of In¬ 
dia; (ii) Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha; (iii) Chief Minister of 
Haryana; (iv) Spain’s Head of 
State; (v) Prime Minister of 
Australia; (v/) Prime Minister of 
Laos; (vii) Prime Minister of 
New Zealand; (viii) Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Nepal; (ix) U.S.A.’s Sec¬ 
retary of Defence; (.r) India’s 
High Commissioner to Sri 
Lanka. 

Ans. (i) Bansi Lai; (ii) Bali 
Ram Bhagat; (iii) B.D. Gupta; 

(iv) Juan Carlos; (v) Malcolm 
Fraser; (v/) K.P. Viharan; (vii) 
Robert Muldoon; (viii) Dr. 
Tulsi Giri; (ix) Donald Rums- 
fed; Ox) Gurbachan Singh. 

Q. Name the authors of the 
following books: 

(/) Future Shock; (ii) The 
Life Divine; (iii) India Wins 
Freedom; (iv) Unhappy India; 

(v) India Divided. 

Ans. (/) Alan Toiler; (ii) 
Sri Aurobindo; (iii) Abul Kalam 
Azad; (iv) Lajpat Rai; (v) 
Rajendra Prasad. 

Q. Name the awardees of: 

(/) Jananpith Award for 
1974; (ii) Dadasaheb Phalke 
Award for 1974; (iii) Magsaysay 


Award, 1975 for “journalism”; 
(/v) 10th Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Understanding; (v) 
Nobel Prize, 1975 for Peace. 

Ans. (/) Vishnu Sakharam 
Khandckar, a Marathi novelist; 
(ii) B. Narasimha Reddi, noted 
Telegu film director and pro¬ 
ducer; (Hi) George Verghesc, 
noted Indian journalist; (iv) 
Dr. Raul Prcbisch of Argentina; 
(r) Andre Sakharov of the Soviet 
Union. 

Q. Who collected the Nobel 
Peace Prize, 1975 ? 

Ans. The award was col¬ 
lected on December 10, 1975 
by Yelena Sakharov for her 
husband who had been refused 
permission by the Soviet Union 
to go to receive the award in 
person. 

Q. Write about 30-40 words 
on each of the following: 

(/) Cris Bonnington; (ii) Dr. 
David Baltimore; (iii) Gustav 
Husak; (iv) Leonid Kantoro¬ 
vich; (v) Dr. Raul Prebisch. 

Ans. (/) Cris Bonnington: 
He was in the news as leader of 
the British expedition which 
scaled Mt. Everest, the world’s 
highest peak, from the formi¬ 
dable south-west face in Sep¬ 
tember 1975. The peak has 
never before been conquered 
by that route. 

(ii) Dr. David Baltimore: 

He is one of the leading Ameri¬ 
can cancer researchers. He 
shared the 1975 Nobel Prize in 
Medicine. 

(iii) Gustav Husak: He is 
President of Czechoslovakia. 
He was elected on May 29, 1975 
replacing Ludvik Svoboda. Mr. 
Husak is the first Slovak to oc¬ 
cupy the nation’s highest state 
office. All other Presidents have 
been Czechs. 

(iv) Leonid Kantorovich: He 

is a Soviet professor. He was 
co-sharer of the 1975 Nobel 

(Cuntil. on page 496) 
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Probationary/Junior Officers 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set objective-type and argu¬ 
mentative questions in order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge 
and their awareness oj all facets of current problems. Such questions are 
becoming quite common in the examinations for probationers and other 
trainee officers recruited by the country’s leading banks and also in the 
competitive tests held for the higher administrative and economic services. 


Soviet Russia’s Plan (or 
Collective Security for Asia 

Q. What is Soviet Russia’s 
plan for collective security for 
Asia ? Discuss its prospects and 
give reasons for and against the 
plan. 

Ans. For over six years the 
Soviet Union has been advocat¬ 
ing a collective security plan for 
Asia which is commonly known 
as the Brezhnev Plan or Asian 
Helsinki. But owing to seve¬ 
ral reasons, it has not made 
much headway. Mr. Brezhnev 
first announced the plan on 
June 7, 1969, but for several 
years afterwards he did not 
spell out the details and pur¬ 
posely kept it vague in order to 
avoid hostile reactions of cer¬ 
tain sensitive powers in this 
region. A clear enunciation of 
the plan was given by Prof. 
Zadorojhnyi, of the Moscow 
Institute of International Rela¬ 
tions, in a speech in Tokyo to¬ 
wards the end of 1969, about 
five months after Mr. Brezhnev 
first announced the plan. 

According to the professor, 
an Asian collective security plan 
must cover the entire continent 
from Turkey to Japan, with 
Australia and New Zealand at 
the other extreme also thrown 
in. Other continents have their 
own international organisations, 


he argued, for instance the 
South American States and the 
African States. In Europe there 
are NATO and Warsaw allian¬ 
ces, but there is no parallel orga¬ 
nisation in Asia, although there 
are frequent tensions and wars. 
Under the plan, there would be 
an Asian Collective Security 
Organisation with a General 
Assembly, a special Political 
Body to decide practical ques¬ 
tions like aggression and viola¬ 
tions of peace, and a security 
council with some big powers 
as permanent members and 
others elected by the Assembly, 
on the U.N. pattern. He said 
the U.S. should also be a mem¬ 
ber because of its interests in 
Asia. 

The new pan-Asian body 
would replace all sub-regional 
organisations such as SEATO, 
ANZUS, ASPAC and ASEAN, 
because these promoted tension. 
The Asian Collective Security 
organisation, it was explained, 
must have all the necessary 
means to fight aggression and 
prevent war in this region. 

Arguments For 

1. Basically, the arguments 
put forth in defence of the 
Brezhnev Plan are sound. Asia 
has for many years been the 
principal theatre of war and it 
is high time that comprehensive 


security plans were discussed 
and enforced. If other conti¬ 
nents can have security organi¬ 
sations of various types, there 
is no reason why Asia should 
not have one to prevent wars 
and ensure peace. In fact, Asia 
and the Indian Ocean still are 
international cockpits, with the 
major powers continually striv¬ 
ing for dominance and for 
enlarging their spheres of in¬ 
fluence. Asia is a continent 
which urgently needs a security 
and co-operation system, even 
more than the other regions. 

2. The plea for collective 
As : an security gained additional 
strength after the signing of the 
Helsinki Pact by 33 countries 
on August 1, 1975. Helsinki, 
Mr. Brezhnev explained, could 
be of importance to the whole 
world and may prove useful 
outside Europe as well. The 10 
principles adopted in Helsinki 
by all European countries and 
the U.S.A. are of equal rele¬ 
vance to Asia, especially be¬ 
cause it is also disturbed by the 
policies pursued by imperialist 
powers in the Indian Ocean. 

3. The principles accepted 
in Hels'nki are in strict confor¬ 
mity with the spirit of the U.N. 
Charter of which almost all 
Asian countries are full-pledged 
members. For instance the 
principles of sovereign equality 
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of nations and respect for the 
rights inherent in sovereignty 
are acceptable to all Asian 
nations. Similarly, the princi¬ 
ples of “refraining from the 
threat or use of force and in¬ 
violability of frontiers” are 
widely accepted. The Brezhnev 
plan is based on these very pre¬ 
cepts and hence deserves wide 
acceptance. 

4. To avoid criticism by the 
U.S.A., the world’s mightiest 
power, the Brezhnev plan has 
suggested the inclusion of that 
country also in the collective 
system in view of its deep 
interests in Asia. 

5. The seventh principle 
accepted in Helsinki is of parti¬ 
cular relevance to Asia. It lays 
down that the participating 
States will respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, in¬ 
cluding the freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion or belief 
for all, without distinction of 
race, sex, language or religion. 
Again, the eighth, principle— 
that of equal rights and self- 
determination—for which Asian 
countries have been stubbornly 
fighting, is also of universal 
applicability, and should be 
speedily recognised as such. 

Arguments Against 

1. The Brezhnev Plan of 
collective security is altogether 
too ambitious and rather vague. 
The broad principles enunciated 
by him amount merely to rules 
of good conduct, such as renun¬ 
ciation of war, respect for sove¬ 
reignty and non-intervention in 
others’ internal affairs. The 
U.N. Charter includes them all, 
and it disapproves regional secu¬ 
rity plans of the type suggested 
by Mr. Brezhnev. 

2. No active supporters 
have come forth for the Asian 
Security Plan. The U.S.A.and 
China have rejected it out of 
hand China, in particular, has 
condemned it since it is appa¬ 
rently aimed at queering the 
pitch for her designs to ensure 


supremacy over Asia. Russian 
leaders have been trying earnest¬ 
ly all these years to sell the idea 
to Asians, but has not been suc¬ 
cessful. China’s resent is 
natural because the plan keeps 
that country out of the pro¬ 
posed system. The exclusion of 
China from the proposed sys¬ 
tem by itself makes Russia’s 
scheme highly suspect. The at¬ 
tempt to include the U.S.A. 
smacks of a bid to create rival¬ 
ries between the two powers 
which have already come closer. 

3. Out of the other coun¬ 
tries, India has not made any 
commitment regarding this plan, 
although the broad aim of en¬ 
suring peace and security in the 
region is universally accepted. 
Outer Mongolia, a protege of 
Russia, is perhaps the only coun¬ 
try which has accepted the plan. 
Afghanistan has shown much 
interest, though it favours parti¬ 
cipation of all Asian countries. 
Japan and Indonesia have been 
critical of the proposal. Even 
North Vietnam and North 
Korea have been non-commit¬ 
tal. Iran and Pakistan have 
put forth the same objection. 
The Shah posed the question 
recently: “How could we have 
collective security if China is 
out” ? Mr. Bhutto declared 
that he would on no account 
join a collective securitysystem 
that excluded China. 

4. Conditions in Europe 
are different from those in Asia; 
while the Helsinki pact was 
possible in that continent, it 
would not be so in Asia where 
very few common factors exist. 
Again, European nations have 
settled virtually all their terri¬ 
torial differences, but in Asia 
many complexities remain un¬ 
solved. Asia’s problems of 
security are diverse. Even the 
perception of the security prob¬ 
lem varies from one Asian 
capital and another. In short, 
the plan offers little security to 
the Asian people who believe 
it is all a part of the Moscow- 
Peking rivalry. It does not 


offer any solution to their dilem¬ 
mas and cannot work in the 
absence of popular support. 


Military Rivalries in the 
Indian Ocean and 
India’s Security 

Q. India is not exposed to 
any danger to her security due 
to military rivalries in the Indian 
Ocean. Do you agree ? Give 
reasons for and against the view. 

Ans. There is no doubt 
that India has to keep herself 
in a state of constant prepared¬ 
ness so as to ward off all attacks 
to its security. Our army and 
air force are kept in fine trim 
and are fully capable of tackling 
any aggressor who trespasses 
into our territory singly or in 
collaboration with others. While 
there is widespread agreement 
on the effectiveness of our land 
defences, there is a difference of 
opinion on the adequacy of our 
naval force. A convincing ans¬ 
wer to this question would de¬ 
pend on a realistic assessment 
of the danger to our safety from 
the seas. Is it a fact that India 
now faces a grave danger of 
attack by hostile naval force ? 
Almost the entire world’s eyes 
are set on the state of affairs in 
the Indian Ocean and intense 
rivalries exist, between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union in parti¬ 
cular on their naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean. Discussing 
the dangerous potentialities, an 
American Admiral recently told 
the U.S. Congress Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: “in the 
judgement of many observers 
the Indian Ocean has become 
the area with the potential to 
produce major shifts in the 
global power balance over the 
next decade. We must have the 
ability to influence events in that 
area and the capability to dis¬ 
play our military power in the 
region is an essential element of 
such influence. That is the crux 
of the rationale for what we are 
planning to do at Diego Garcia”. 
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The U.S. accuses the Soviet 
Union of already having estab¬ 
lished naval bases in the Indian 
Ocean area. So the race for 
naval bases in the Ocean is 
hotting up. With it mounts the 
danger to peace and security in 
the region. 

Arguments for the view (Danger 
is Real) 

1. It is the height of com¬ 
placency to believe that no 
attack on Indian territory is 
likely and that the effort should 
therefore be on reinforcing the 
country’s land and air defences 
rather than the navy. It may 
be recalled that the British first 
reached India, over three cen¬ 
turies ago, by sea. They came 
for trade, but became the rulers 
of this vast land by over-throw¬ 
ing the decayed Moghul Em¬ 
pire. The French and the Por¬ 
tuguese also came by sea to set 
up small establishments in this 
country, mostly near the sea- 
coast. In recent years also, 
at least two attempts have been 
made to pressurise India to 
accept the U.S. policy line 
through the use of foreign naval 
forces. In 1971, the U.S. sent 
a task force of the Seventh Fleet 
into the Bay of Bengal, led by 
the nuclear-powered aircraft- 
carrier “Enterprise”. The ap¬ 
parent aim was to intimidate 
and frighten India into submis¬ 
sion and enforce the American 
view of things. Nearly two 
years later, in October 1973, the 
U.S.A. made another attempt 
by sending carrier task forces 
into the Indian Ocean. The 
U.S. aircraft-carriers which have 
visited the Indian Ocean include 
besides “Enterprise”, “Constel¬ 
lation”, “Kittyhawk” and 
“Hancock”. Repetition of such 
visits to achieve subtle policy 
ends cannot be ruled out. 

2. A danger from the sea 
could become a reality. Taking 
advantage of the 12 mile limit 
of territorial waters, the enemy 
can operate from safe distances 
without facing the danger of 
retaliation, especially from 


countries which do not have a 
powerful and well-equipped 
navy. The British naval ex¬ 
ploits of the 19th century when 
the Royal Navy was used to 
conduct the diplomacy of inti¬ 
midation (imitated later by the 
U.S. Government) are convinc¬ 
ing examples which show the 
extent of the danger. The re¬ 
cent “Mayaguez” incident was 
also, in essence, a part of such 
diplomacy of intimidation. 

3. There is also the fact 
that the U.S. is now earnestly 
developing the Diego Garcia 
base for all types of contingen¬ 
cies. Large amounts of money 
have been sanctioned by the 
U.S. Congress for sophisticated 
installations on Diego Garcia. 
With its well-known record of 
military intervention, the U.S. 
is capable of endangering the 
interests of any country in the 
pursuit of its declared policy of 
protecting oil supplies from the 
West Asian countries. It has 
also to be noted that a power¬ 
ful projection force is being sent 
to the Indian Ocean by the 
U.S.A. quite regularly. U.S. 
ballistic missile submarines oc¬ 
casionally patrol this Ocean. 
India has also to take care of 
her offshore oil installations 
which can be easily attacked by 
a hostile country in case of war. 
The British Government has 
taken full precautions to pro¬ 
tect its North Sea oil-wells, and 
India can ill afford to take risks 
with her newly-found wealth. 

Arguments Against 

1. There is a heavy con¬ 
centration of civilian popula¬ 
tion in several parts of the coast 
and no aggressor, however mali¬ 
cious its intentions, can afford 
to launch brutal attacks on civi¬ 
lians for fear of retaliation 
against its own people. Such 
attacks are also ruled out by 
international law. Since India 
pursues a policy of non-align¬ 
ment, she has no aggressive 
designs against any country and 
it is highly unlikely that it would 


have to fight a regular and pro¬ 
longed war on the high seas. 
Then why spend huge sums to 
meet a contingency that may 
never arise. 

2. India is basically a poor 
country and cannot afford to 
have a modern navy which is a 
very expensive affair. In fact, 
the country’s economic deve¬ 
lopment is suffering because of 
the diversion of precious re¬ 
sources to other channels. We 
cannot afford to follow the 
example of the affluent countries 
in this regard. Iran, for in¬ 
stance, is feverishly arming it¬ 
self and acquiring the most up- 
to-date naval vessels and other 
equipment, but then it is flushed 
with funds flowing from its 
massive oil resources. While 
land warfare is possible, a war 
at sea may be virtually ruled 
out. In any case, a modern 
navy is beyond our means. 

3. India has a full-scale 
friendship treaty with the Soviet 
Union which is morally bound 
to come to this country’s aid in 
case of aggression by a third 
party. 


Expected Questions 

( Contd . from page 493) 

Prize in Economics. He is des¬ 
cribed as the leading represen¬ 
tative of the mathematics school 
in Soviet economic research. 
He is said to have applied linear 
programming to demonstrate 
how Soviet economic planning 
could be improved. 

(v) Dr. Raul Prebisch: He 
was in the news for having won 
the 10th Nehru Award for Inter¬ 
national Understanding. He 
has made a remarkable contri¬ 
bution toward promoting the 
cause of the Third World as the 
first Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and.Development. 
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Disc ussion; D ebate 


Fascism—Fact and Fiction 


Mr. “A”: There need be 
no doubt at all in anyone’s mind 
that Fascism is a great menace 
to every democratic country, 
and the earlier such forces are 
eliminated, the better. But what 
precisely is Fascism? It is not 
enough to say that it comprises 
all anti-democratic elements. 
Fascism does represent com¬ 
plete repudiation of the assump¬ 
tions, ideals and methods of 
democracy, liberalism and 
socialism, but it is much more. 
For Fascism society is the end, 
individuals the means and its 
whole purpose consists of using 
individuals as instruments to 
serve its ends. A product of the 
First Great War, It proclaims 
the over-riding right of the 
State, the pre-eminence of its 
authority and the superiority 
of its ends. No aspect of social 
life escapes the discipline of 
Fascism. Its wide scope may 
not appear dangerous to the 
average citizen of a socialistic 
country, but the more one stu¬ 
dies the ultimate goals of this 
doctrine, the more one becomes 
aware of the implicit dangers. 
For instance, it repudiates paci¬ 
fism and glorifies war. The doc¬ 
trine of Fascism had its origins 
in Italy in the critical period im¬ 
mediately following the War. 
Mussolini, with his Fascist 
creed, stepped in at a crucial 
stage to save Italy and declared: 
“War alone brings up to its 
highest tension all human energy 
and puts the stamp of nobility 
upon the peoples who have the 
courage to meet it. Thus a 
doctrine which is founded upon 
a postulate of peace is hostile to 
Fascism.” In Italy, the violent 
squads of Fascists crushed all 
freedoms and all liberties to 


which democracies are accus¬ 
tomed. The Fascists had always 
defended violence as a means of 
achieving political aims, and 
Mussolini even defended the 
destruction of property and 
maiming and killing of people 
as practically and morally neces¬ 
sary. According to his theory, 
Fascism is also an enemy of 
internationalism. “International 
peace”, his doctrine stated, "is 
a coward’s dream and imperial¬ 
ism is the eternal and immutable 
law of life.” The grave dangers 
of Fascism would thus become 
apparent to everyone. 

Mr. “B”: My friend Mr. 
“A” has given an exposition of 
Fascism and has thrown much 
light on its murky side. I would 
like to supplement his conten¬ 
tions by applying them to the 
Indian context. From the 
beginning of 1975, the dangerous 
growth of Fascism became ap¬ 
parent in this country. Top 
leaders, especially Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mrs. Gandhi, repeatedly 
warned that Fascist forces could 
destroy the country’s entire 
political system, especially in 
the then prevalent atmosphere 
of lawlessness, violence and the 
extra-parliamentary pressures 
on popularly elected govern¬ 
ments. Specifically, she referred 
to the political forces which had 
generated agitations of various 
types designed to discredit the 
popular governments and the 
campaigns aimed at personal 
vilification of national leaders. 
Policies had lost relevance in 
that dangerous context and per¬ 
sonalities had become the target 
of sustained attacks which 
amounted to character assassi¬ 
nation. Since the country stood 


committed to socialism and 
democracy in full measure, it 
was obviously necessary to treat 
all anti-democratic and dicta¬ 
torial tendencies as anti-national 
and hence despicable. It would 
be relevant to recall that the 
International Conference 
Against Fascism held at Patna 
early in December 1975 affirmed 
the analysis made by the Prime 
Minister and pledged full sup¬ 
port to the democratic forces in 
the struggle against Fascist 
forces at home and the threats 
from external sources. The 
800-word “Declaration of Soli¬ 
darity” made by that conference 
noted that while the danger from 
outside had sharply increased 
after the Bangladesh happen¬ 
ings since August 14 onwards, 
the internal Fascist forces were 
biding their time. All such 
reactionary elements had to be 
speedily and effectively tackled 
if Indian democracy was to be 
put on a sound footing. The 
Patna Declaration stated that 
while the proclamation of Emer¬ 
gency and the subsequent steps 
taken by the Government of 
India had inflicted a temporary 
defeat on the reactionary forces 
and improved the general poli¬ 
tical climate, it could by no 
means be said that the Fascist 
danger had finally been elimi¬ 
nated. The declaration added: 
“Indeed the pro-Fascist forces 
like the Jan Sangh, the RSS and 
the Anand Margis are operating 
actively from the underground 
and biding their time. Reac¬ 
tionary vested interests, the pro¬ 
fiteers, the monopolists, internal 
and foreign, and the landlords 
still remained entrenched in 
several sectors of the economy.” 
The declaration said all this 
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called for enhanced vigilance 
and all-round strengthening of 
unity of all progressive and 
patriotic forces in the country. 

Mr. “C”: My friends, Mr. 
“A” and Mr. “B”, have gone to 
the utmost length to extend the 
scope of Fascism to cover all 
forces which are opposed to the 
government of the day. But 
surely it is time for us to pause 
and consider whether it is fair 
and just to paint all non- 
Congress and non-Communist 
forces with the same brush. By 
no valid political yardstick can 
it be argued that patriotism and 
nationalism are the monopoly 
of any particular party, however 
large and influential it may be. 
Fascism became a dirty word 
after the last World War and 
caused revulsion and a feeling 
of horror in the minds of peo¬ 
ple who had suffered at the 
hands of Fascists at one time or 
another. But Fascism as such 
was confined to Italy, Nazi 
Germany, Spain and Portugal. 
I think it is wrong to condemn 
every tendency towards autho¬ 
ritarianism or right-wing extrem¬ 
ism as Fascist. Nor is it fair to 
use the epithet “Fascist” to des¬ 
cribe all anti-Left trends. It 
would be relevant in this con¬ 
nection to recall the Lok Sabha 
episode in the 1950s when Dr. 
Meghnad Saha described Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru as “Fascist”. 
Dr. Saha was not referring to the 
ideological concept for the prac¬ 
tical aspect of Fascism as it be¬ 
came evident after World War 
II. All he meant was that the 
Nehru Government had been 
pursuing anti-Left policies. That 
was of course a baseless charge 
because Pandit Nehru was 
basically a Socialist and favour¬ 
ed leftist trends to ensure rapid 
progress of the nation, though 
he wisely did not go the extremes 
and sought to carry all sections 
of the people with him. He was 
also a democrat to the core and 
believed in giving the fullest 
consideration to all sections of 
political opinion. It was dur¬ 
ing his regime that the public 


sector was put on a firm footing 
in this country. The point I 
wish to make i s that while 
Fascism is undoubtedly a 
menace and must be ruthlessly 
fought, it would not be fair to 
condemn everyone holding opi¬ 
nions different from those of the 
ruling party as a Fascist or an 
unpatriotic. The basis of demo¬ 
cracy is dissent, debate and tole¬ 
rance. This implies that no 
country should have only one 
political party. In fact, a one- 
party State is the very antithesis 
of democracy and should be 
avoided. 

Mr. “D”: The argument 
put forth by my predecessor, 
Mr. “C”, seems to be rational, 
but actually it is not so. The 
Government has concrete evi¬ 
dence to prove that the parties 
named by the International Con¬ 
ference Against Fascism had 
drawn up plans to uproot the 
existing order. Are they not 
anti-national elements ? Will 
any responsible government per¬ 
mit destructive plans to be 
hatched in the country which it 
is supposed to govern and about 
the security of which it is 
directly and fully responsible ? 
If movements are launched 
which strike at the very root of 
the parliamentary system of 
government, should these be 
tolerated ? If they are not 
Fascists, they are at any rate, 
neo-Fascists and should be re¬ 
garded as a major security risk. 
No popular ministry should be 
so tolerant as to let subversive 
elements go scot free. Again, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s 20-point 
programme is unexceptionable. 
It aims at speedy and effective 
reconstruction of the country. 
And yet there are some people 
who oppose it as propagandist 
material. Besides, it is basically 
wrong to believe that economic 
development can be expedited 
by establishing a totalitarian 
regime. A typical Fascist State 
is ruled by a large bureaucracy 
of inefficient, corrupt and lethar¬ 
gic officials. It is also wrong to 
believe that a vast and diverse 


country like India can be manag¬ 
ed through n o n-democratic 
devices. 

Mr. “E”: I am afraid 
Messers “A”, “B” and their 
supporters, my immediate pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. “D”, are confusing 
some political opponents of the 
Congress with Fascists. To 
givean instance, one of the poli¬ 
tical parties named by the Patna 
Conference is poles apart from 
being destructive entity. It 
claims to be nationalist to the 
core and has purely indigenous 
roots, however contradictory 
its policies may appear. Be¬ 
sides, the foreign delegates at¬ 
tending the Patna Conference 
identified the area of activities 
of neo-Fascist forces in multi¬ 
national corporations, the mass 
media and big business houses. 
They pointed out that these 
forces, operating through multi¬ 
nationals, first wrecked the eco¬ 
nomy of a particular country 
from within, spread economic 
discontent and organised coups 
and political murders to de¬ 
stabilise the political system. 
All this is true, but it clearly 
means that it is the foreign 
agencies that are the real danger, 
not the non-violent political 
opponents of any particular 
regime. So the sweeping charge 
of being Fascist currently being 
hurled at all and sundry needs 
to be aimed at selectively and 
only at the really guilty, not at 
everyone who happens to sub¬ 
scribe to a different political or 
economic philosophy. Diffe¬ 
rences of opinion should not by 
themselves invite official or 
social disapproval. 


Right makes Might 

It has been said of the world's 
history hitherto that might makes 
right. It is for us and for our time 
to reverse the maxim and to say 
that right makes might. 

AS 

—Abraham Lincoln 
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Topical Essay 


Crisis in United Nations 


A switch in the fortunes of 
individuals and groups is com¬ 
mon enough in history; in fact, 
pelf and power have proved to 
be transitory phenomena. The 
same has proved true of the 
United Nations regarded in 1945 
as the best hope for peace and 
for saving mankind from the 
scourge of war. By a strange 
twist, the control of the U.N. 
General Assembly has shifted 
from the mighty powers to the 
vast majority of weak and highly 
vulnerable nations. These na¬ 
tions were for decades dominat¬ 
ed and exploited by the high 
and mighty. This dramatic 
change in the complexion of the 
world body has caused a major 
crisis which is symbolised by the 
fretting and fuming of the U.S.A. 
in particular. 

Such fretting started in the 
autumn of 1974, during the 29th 
session of the General Assembly 
and has continued ever since, 
except for a short spell in the 
seventh special session held in 
September 1975. The U.S. mani¬ 
pulated the power strings and 
managed to inflict a diplomatic 
defeat upon the Third World in 
that session. The developing 
countries were unable to push 
through their demand that the 
U.S.A. should voice no reserva¬ 
tions on the vital issue of fixing 
0* 7 per cent of the GNP as offi¬ 
cial development assistance by 
the affluent nations to the “have- 
nots”. The U.S. loudly an¬ 
nounced its “victory”, and Am¬ 
bassador Daniel Moynihan 
boasted: “We broke the back 
of indexation”. The U.S. also 
claimed to have isolated the 
extremists in the Third World 
from the “moderates”, and even 


to have beaten back the new 
international economic order. 
In short, it felt elated at the 
Third World’s inability to secure 
any commitments from t h e 
affluent group on major econo¬ 
mic issues. Actually, it had 
throttled world conscience. 

But the 30th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly which 
followed soon after and con¬ 
cluded on December 17, 1975, 
proved to be even more fateful 
than the 29th. So upset did the 
U.S. feel over the diplomatic 
defeats it suffered on certain 
prestigious issues that its Am¬ 
bassador described the General 
Assembly as the "theatre of the 
absurd”. He even called the 
Assembly resolution equating 
Zionism with racism as an 
"obscene act”. The fiery rhe¬ 
toric on explosive world issues 
that became an all-too-familiar 
scene of the General Assembly 
proceedings was in total defiance 
of the spirit of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. The Doubting 
Thomases and other cynics were 
then able to shake their heads 
in dismay and recalled the fact 
that the pages of history are 
strewn with the wreckage of at¬ 
tempts to establish international 
organisations to establish peace. 

The U.S. has again renewed 
its threats to withhold or sub¬ 
stantially curtail its massive con¬ 
tribution to the funds of the 
U.N. The first such threat was 
held out in December 1974 
when Ambassador Scali de¬ 
nounced what he described as 
“the tyranny of the majority”. 
The U.S. did manage to rock 
the U.N. boat for some time, 
but later had second thoughts 
and softened its tone. InNovem- 


ber-Deccmber 1975, Ambassador 
Moynihan repeated the tactics 
of intimidation which were 
naturally resented by the entire 
Third World and at times even 
by Britain and some other west¬ 
ern nations. The merit of the 
30th session of the Assembly, 
commented the Luxembourg 
President, Mr. Gaston Thorn, 
“has been in avoiding the fatal 
reef on each occasion when ex¬ 
plosive world issues such as the 
Middle East, Zionism and its 
racist implications to the Arabs, 
the two Koreas and the two 
Vietnams, the Spanish Sahara, 
Timor and Angola came up. 

But the question is: How 
long would the United Nations 
Organisation survive and tiow 
long can the fatal reef be avoid¬ 
ed when the basic conflicts bet¬ 
ween the Western nations led 
by the U.S.A., on the one hand, 
and the coloured peoples, on the 
other, remain unresolved ? Will 
the U.S.A., in particular, accept 
the new realities which imply a 
secondary status for the high 
and mighty and the predomi¬ 
nance, instead, of the so-called 
weak and vulnerable nations 
spread over almost all the con¬ 
tinents ? Most of the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the U.N. As¬ 
sembly in its 29th and 30th 
sessions were designed to redress 
the economic injustices sought 
to be perpetuated by the Big 
Powers and thus to promote 
world peace. The basic assump¬ 
tion is that unless these econo¬ 
mic and political injustices are 
eliminated by stages, there can 
be no world peace. 

History has shown beyond 
doubt that peace and prosperity 
are indivisible, and a system 
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based on imperialism and on 
exploitation of the down¬ 
trodden is bound to crash sooner 
or later, like a castle built on 
foundations of sand. The tra¬ 
gedy of the current situation is 
that the U.S., obsessed with its 
own self-imposed role of the 
world’s guardian and policeman, 
continues to be adamant. It 
seeks to reverse the tide, ignor¬ 
ing the lessons of history and 
the straws in the wind. An 
admission of the dubious role 
which the U.S.A. has tried to 
play over the years came recent¬ 
ly from Mr. George Ball, an 
eminent American who has held 
important posts in various Ame¬ 
rican administrations. “T h e 
major powers”, he said, “were 
to safeguard (through the Secu¬ 
rity Council) the peace of the 
world by cracking together the 
heads of small nations when 
their parochial quarrels threa¬ 
tened world peace.” Now it has 
become rather difficult for the 
U.S. to crack the heads of the 
Afro-Asians despite their diffe¬ 
rences. They arc becoming 
united in their light against the 
big powers. In sheer despera¬ 
tion it has started condemning 
the U.N. as an agency that is 
being misused by the small 
powers and hence not worth the 
candle ! 

The U.N. Development De¬ 
cade has been a disappointment 
too, largely because of the Big 
Powers’ unwillingness to duly 
recognise the needs of the back¬ 
ward nations. The U.N. Com¬ 
mittee on Development Plan¬ 
ning stated a few weeks ago that 
the first half of the Second Deve¬ 
lopment Decade (the 1970s) has 
been a period of “turbulence 
and disappointment and the 
immediate outlook is one of 
worsening of condition of many 
developing countries”. The 
committee, which included eco¬ 
nomists from several countries 
including India, noted that the 
enunciation of the principles of 
a new international economic 
order at the sixth special session 


of the U.N. Assembly in 1974 
represented “a historic break 
from the past” and reflected a 
major shift in political power. 

What has been India’s role 
in the functioning of the U.N. 
during the 30 years of this world 
body’s existence ? This coun¬ 
try has throughout supported 
the principles which the U.N. 
stands for. The U.N. Charter has 
been the sheet-anchor of huma¬ 
nity striving towards a brave 
new world. With its total 
membership now standing at 
144, the U.N. is nearing its goal 
of universality of membership. 
But with every passing year this 
universality leads to more ten¬ 
sions. Far from facilitating the 
solution of international prob¬ 
lems, it is actually complicating 
matters. A major factor in this 
anti-clockwise process is the 
attitude of hostility which the 
Big Powers generally adopt to¬ 
wards the fast growing bloc of 
the non-aligned. Appropriate¬ 
ly enough, an ambassador from 
a Third World country chided, 
in the U.N. Assembly last 
month, the U.S. and its ambas¬ 
sador for confronting the world 
organisation with a “drum¬ 
beating campaign and a psy¬ 
chological warfare” in a bid to 
prove that there was something 
fatally wrong with it. It was 
the Mauritius ambassador, Mr. 
Ramphul, who ventured to lash 
out at the U.S. administration 
and its recurring talk of with¬ 
drawal from the U.N. 

Calling Mr. Moynihan the 
“university guru”, Mr. Ram¬ 
phul said: “If this isolationist 
and arrogant trend continues, 
there may come a time when 
delegations representing the 
honour of their governments and 
their people will have to recall 
Cicero’s famous reply to a 
Moynihan counterpart in the 
Roman Senate: How long, O 
Catalius, will you abuse our 
patience?” The American 
charge that the small powers 
have acquired the majority and 
are using it unreasonably has 
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also been effectively answered: 
“Subtly, this is only a half-truth. 
While the small nations have 
accumulated this inventory of 
power, it is the minority of big 
powers that has the right to 
negate it. The resolutions the 
small powers adopt by over¬ 
whelming majorities in the U.N. 
Assembly remain unimplement¬ 
ed by the minority which has all 
the power, though not the 
votes.” 

It is true that disenchant¬ 
ment with the United Nations 
has been growing all round. It 
has been described as the old 
chestnut of the postwar diplo¬ 
macy. But as a realistic analyst 
put it, the muddled U.N. is in¬ 
evitable. After all, the U.N. is 
nothing but a sum of its parts; 
since these parts are more or less 
disordered national entities of 
an inescapably untidy world, a 
good deal of the muddle is 
natural. In any case, there is 
no reason to share Dr. Kis¬ 
singer’s frustration. On July 
14, 1975, he expressed his fears 
about the survival of the U.N. 
and hit out at those Third 
World countries which were 
trying to turn it into “a weapon 
of political warfare”. He was 
cautioning against the resolu¬ 
tion seeking Israel’s expulsion 
from the U.N. Differences bet¬ 
ween countries are bound to be 
there; in fact, if such differences 
were absent, there would be no 
need for such an all-embracing 
organisation as the United Na¬ 
tions. It cannot be denied that 
widely publicised international 
discussions—whoever the parties 
may be—put a break on secret 
diplomacy and secret alignments. 
Liquidation of the U.N. would 
leave sectional bodies and inter¬ 
national financiers as the only 
internationally organised insti¬ 
tutions. A modern world with¬ 
out an international authority 
having a near-universal mem¬ 
bership is almost unthinkable. 
Besides, the U.N. is also doing 
very useful work through 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in some of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some 


examples are given i\ 

To find fault is easy to do 
better may be difficult. 

A story is told about a 
painter who hung his painting 
in a public place and invited the 
passers-by to point out defects, 
if any. The next day the paint¬ 
ing was completely disfigured 
with cross-marks. Getting 
wiser for his painful experience 
he exhibited another painting 
and requested the passers-by to 
make improvements wherever 
needed. Not a single person 
came forward to make a change. 
When criticism of art and lite¬ 
rature meant only sitting in 
judgement, a whole race of 
critics sprouted up like mush¬ 
rooms, their only job being con¬ 
demnation and censoriousness. 
Any tyro can indulge in the 
parrot-cry “This will not do” 
as the Reviewers did against the 
poetry of Wordsworth but the 
creative process is no child’s 
play. When Columbus return¬ 
ed after discovering America, 
a number of Courtiers tried to 
belittle his achievement with the 
remarks “Any one of us could 
have taken a ship and sailed 
away to that land”. When some 
of these were assigned a similar 
job, they stared at one another 
in blank amazement. The op¬ 
position in a democracy is al¬ 
ways out to pinpoint the fail¬ 
ings, the omissions and com¬ 
missions of the party in power, 
but if ever this opposition gets 
an opportunity to run the gov¬ 
ernment, it comes to know 
where the shoe pinches. It is 
only then that its mettle comes 
to be tested. It is easy enough 
to be vocal even vociferous when 
seated on the Opposition Ben¬ 
ches, but the Treasury Benches 
prove the crucible which sepa- 
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rates the dross from the gold. 

The men who make history 
have not time to write it. 

When a man is buffeting the 
waves in the sea he has no time 
to contemplate. His mind is 
set on reaching the shore. It 
is only when he reaches there 
that he can look back and re¬ 
view in cool dispassion what 
has happened. This oppor¬ 
tunity, however, comes to few. 
Those who have shaped the 
course of human history devoted 
every ounce of their energy to 
action, to the struggle ahead 
and before they could accom¬ 
plish their task death snatched 
them away. Alexander led his 
campaign of conquest through 
different lands but before he 
could return to his country 
Macedon to look back at his 
campaigns, death called a halt. 
Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Hitler were all great conquerors 
and virtually redrew the map of 
Europe but they did not get the 
time to write about what they 
had done. It is only in the 
twentieth century that we come 
across cases when the maker and 
the writer of history are com¬ 
bined in the same person. Chur¬ 
chill’s career was a variegated 
one. A distinguished soldier 
who spent quite some time as a 
prisoner-of-war, a Prime Minis¬ 
ter who led his country to vic¬ 
tory, a statesman who laid the 
foundations of United Nations 
Organization, a writer who won 
the Nobel Prize—he was all this 
and much more. If he helped 
to shape the course of events, 
he sat down to write his magnifi¬ 
cent magnum opus, the History 
of Second World War. Gandhi 
and Nehru were the architects of 


India’s destiny but they were 
destined to write the country’s 
history in My Experiments with 
Truth and An Autobiography. 
Only a few are chosen by fate 
to do this two-fold task. 

The Golden Age is before us, 
not behind us. 

If God had wanted us to 
look only backward he should 
have placed the eyes not in the 
front but at the back of our 
head. Some of us are so very 
studious of learning what was 
done by the ancients, that they 
know not how to live with the 
moderns. Poets and priests have 
particularly harked back to the 
past. They associate all glory 
with the time that is gone. Old 
for them is gold. But our 
reverence for the past is just in 
proportion to our ignorance of 
it. Where lies the glory in the 
institution of slavery which was 
corner-stone of Greek and 
Roman culture 7 Where lies 
the glamour in the ignorance and 
superstition of the middle ages? 
Where lies the beauty in the 
sordid misery and disease in the 
unscientific centuries of the past? 
The truth is that it is dis'ancc 
that has but enchantment to the 
view of the past. Underneath 
the splendour of kings and 
princes there was the grinding 
and grovelling poverty of the 
masses, for whom there was not 
much to choose between life on 
earth and the tortures of Hell. 
It is only in this age of science 
and democracy that the poor 
man has started looking ahead, 
with his head erect and his eyes 
bright. The old heroism which 
consisted in death and destruc¬ 
tion is today being replaced by 
a new heroism. 
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Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji’s mission was total 
eradication of untoucliability 
from India. He put it in the 
forefront of his constructive pro¬ 
gramme. 

He regarded the practice of 
untouchability as ‘a relic of our 
past sins’, a blot on Hinduism, 
a canker and a disease that 
would kill it if allowed to re¬ 
main. He said, “If Hinduism 
was to live, the last trace of un¬ 
touchability had to be eradicated 
from every Hindu heart.” Hindu 
society he held would inevitably 
disintegrate unless this social 
evil was completely rooted out. 
The removal of untouchability, 
was, therefore, in his view the 
first and foremost essential step 
to the revitalization of Hindu 
society. 

He considered untouchabi¬ 
lity immoral. According to him 
it was opposed to Advaita or 
Vedanta view of the world 
which regarded life as a unity. 
It represented a perversion 
rather than the true nature of 
Hinduism. It militated against 
non-violence, freedom and equa¬ 
lity. He observed, “It only bet¬ 
rays a woodenness of mind, a 
blind self-conceit. It is abhor¬ 
rent alike to the spirit of religion 
and morality.” 

To him the removal of un¬ 
touchability was “an issue of 
transcendental value, for sur¬ 


ON UNTOCHABILITY 


passing swaraj in terms of poli¬ 
tical constitution.” Such a con¬ 
stitution he thought would be a 
dead weight if it was not backed 
by a moral basis in the shape of 
removal of untouchability. 

Gandhiji attached the great¬ 
est importance to the admission 
of Harijans (untouchables) to 
the temples for worship. He 
advised the caste Hindus to 
adopt Harijan children as mem¬ 
bers of their families and treat 
them as such. He advised the 
Harijans to give up carrion¬ 
eating, liquor drinking, gambling 
and accepting leavings from the 
plates of others. He wanted 
them to improve their ways of 
living. He not only demanded 
the suppression of the system of 
untouchability but also urged 
the untouchable's to rise to the 
occasion and show the best that 
was in them. He expected 
great things from them, he said, 
in the social life of regenerated 
India. He believed that the un¬ 
touchable class would be able to 
win, by its own merits, the place 
it deserved within the great In¬ 
dian family. He saw in them 
tremendous latent possibilities. 

Assessment 

Untouchability is no doubt 
a barbarous, inhuman and un¬ 
ethical system. Hinduism does 
not really stand for untoucha¬ 
bility. It is only ‘a morbid 
excrescence’, which must be ex¬ 
tirpated. 

As Romain Rolland ob¬ 
serves, Gandhiji’s keenest efforts 
were given to the regeneration 
of the untouchables: "His pas¬ 
sionate appeals for the pariah, 
his cries of sorrow and indigna¬ 
tion at the monstrous social in¬ 
equity which oppressed them, 
would alone immortalize his 


name.” It is due to Gandhiji’s 
influence that in the constitu¬ 
tion of India ‘untouchability’ 
has been abolished and its prac¬ 
tice in any form is forbidden. 
The enforcement of an dis¬ 
ability arising out of untoucha¬ 
bility has been made an offence 
punishable in accordance with 
law (vide Article 17). In 1955 
Parliament under Art. 35, en¬ 
acted the Untouchability (Of¬ 
fences) Act—Act 22 of 1955. 

But there is much lee-way 
to make up before the abolition 
of untouchability can become a 
solid reality. Measures for 
making the provisions of the 
Act stringent and their strict 
enforcement are necessary. 
Equally necessary is social edu¬ 
cation for a basic change in the 
attitudes of caste Hindus to¬ 
wards Harijans, for their eman¬ 
cipation from the age-old dis¬ 
abilities. 
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Personality Develsfment 


How 


Definition 

Personality is “that which 
tells what a man will do when 
placed in a given situation.” it 
is what determines behaviour 
in a defined situation and de¬ 
fined mood. It is the integrated 
and dynamic organization of the 
physical, mental, moral and so¬ 
cial qualities of the individual 
which manifest in relationship 
to other people. It would seem 
mainly to comprise the natural 
and acquired impulses and ha¬ 
bits, interests and complexes, 
the sentiments and ideals, the 
opinions and beliefs as manifest¬ 
ed in his relations with his social 
milieu (/>., immediate environ¬ 
ment). 

The assessment of persona¬ 
lity is difficult because each per¬ 
sonality is infinitely complex and 
contains apparently contradic¬ 
tory aspects. As a psychologist 
has picturesquely put it: “A 
personality is a full Congress of 
orators and pressure-groups, of 
children, demagogues, commu¬ 
nists, isolationists, war-mongers, 
mugwumps, grafters, log-rollers, 
lobbyists, Caesars and Christs, 
Machiavellis and Judases, 
Tories and Promethean revolu¬ 
tionists.” 

Popular methods 

Many popular and pseudo¬ 
scientific methods are employed 
to assess personality. By pal¬ 
mistry an attempt is made to 
read personality from the lines 
on the palm of the hand. At¬ 
tempts are made to assess per¬ 
sonality in terms of physical 
anatomy or morphology (the 
branch of biology which investi¬ 
gates the form and structure of 
organisms). Many popular be- 
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liefs—that persons with high 
foreheads behave in an intelli¬ 
gent manner, that fatmen are 
jolly, that baldheaded men are 
real he-men—have sprung from 
morphological method of perso¬ 
nality assessment. 

Somatology, the branch of 
science dealing with the consti¬ 
tution and physiology of the 
body as a whole, has also been 
used for the assessment of per¬ 
sonality. According to its prin¬ 
ciple, there are two main types 
of body structure—the tall and 
thin and the short and plump— 
each with a characteristic tem¬ 
perament pattern. 

Then there is the popular 
attempt to assess personality 
characteristics by studying a 
person’s handwriting. This is 
known as graphology. Grapho¬ 
logists have evolved particular 
points or elements which they 
defend for their diagnosis and 
the final picture deduced from 
these. 

Phrenology is also claimed 
to be a reliable method of assess¬ 
ment of personality characteris¬ 
tics. Phrenology is the science 
of brain. The phrenologists be¬ 
lieved that the personality was 
composed of a specific number 
of ‘faculties’ or proneness to 
particular types of feelings or 
behaviour, each located in a 
specific area of the brain. The 
person who possessed a great 
deal of a particular faculty 
would have a bump on his skull 
at the point where the organ for 
this power was located and that 
person’s personality could be 
determined by study the shape 
of his head. 

Modern research has shown 


that the popular methods of 
personality assessment are of no 
or little scientific value and they 
are in some cases highly sub¬ 
jective. 

Methods of scientific assessment 

For scientific assessment of 
personality clinical methods arc 
used. (“Clinical” means ob¬ 
servation and examination for 
purpose of diagnosis.) These 
consist primarily of interview 
and projective techniques. The 
latest approach to the organized 
study of personality is quantita¬ 
tive and experimental. 

Interview 

The interview is probably 
the oldest method for assessing 
the personality traits of another 
person. For centuries men 
have assumed that they can 
‘size up’ another person by talk¬ 
ing to him for a period of time. 
Interviewing involves usually a 
face to face conversation bet¬ 
ween two people, conducted in 
such a way that the interviewer 
can obtain information from and 
evaluate the interviewee. The 
information interview is used 
extensively by employers in 
selecting new workers. In this 
situation, where it is not possible 
to check interview impressions 
against later’s actual perfor¬ 
mance, the interview has proved 
to be a very undependable 
device. 

There are three main rea¬ 
sons why the interview so often 
fails to yield good predictions 
of future behaviour. 

The first is the ‘halo effect’, 
/.<?., the tendency when inter¬ 
viewing an individual, to be in¬ 
fluenced by one’s opinion of 
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some other trait or by the indi¬ 
vidual’s personality as a whole. 
The interviewer cannot possibly 
isolate the behaviour being ob¬ 
served from his knowledge of 
the individual as a whole. A 
person who is likable or who is 
regarded as highly intelligent 
and thus makes a ‘good impres¬ 
sion’ on the interviewer, is likely 
to be judged favourably in other 
respects also. 

Secondly stereo types in¬ 
fluence the interviewer’s obser¬ 
vation of the interviewee’s be¬ 
haviour or appearance. A 
stereo-type is a pre-conceived 
notion of as to how people of a 
given national origin, social class, 
occupation etc. ought to appear 
or behave. Most of the stereo¬ 
types have little or no basis in 
fact. Along with the ‘halo 
effect' these pre-conceived no¬ 
tions are a source of error in 
interviews. 

Finally the interviewee even 
if he has no desire to omit or 
distort information, he may do 
so through sheer inability to 
recall accurately. 

Projective techniques of persona¬ 
lity assessment 

Projective tests rely upon 
neutral or ambiguous stimuli- 
ink blots or pictures which have 
no definite meaning but can be 
interpreted in various ways— 
rather than on specific test ques¬ 
tions and answers. Here the 
subject is forced to organize and 
interpret the ambiguous mate¬ 
rial and in the process reveals a 
good deal about his own con¬ 
flicts, level of aspiration, intel¬ 
lectual level, adjustive tech¬ 
niques and other aspects of his 
personality make-up. 

The TAT test 

Another example of the pro¬ 
jective technique is the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT). It 
consists of three series of ten 
pictures, each picture represent¬ 
ing a different situation. The 
subject is asked to make up a 


story about each picture, des¬ 
cribing the situation, the events 
that led up to it, how the cha¬ 
racters felt and what the out¬ 
come will be. Stories collected 
in this way often reveal a great 
deal about the subject’s con¬ 
flicts, attitudes level of aspira¬ 
tion and related aspects of his 
personality. One recent study 
has disclosed that persons who 
tend to be dependent tell TAT 
stories quite different from those 
told by independent individuals. 

The KTSA Test 

Another type of projective 
test involves projection of per¬ 
sonal needs onto symbols, like 
hearts, butterflies, dogs and 
stars that have meanings in all 
cultures. This is the Kahn Test 
of Symbolic Arrangement. The 
subject is asked to tell what 
symbols mean to him and to 
arrange them in different pat¬ 
terns. This test appears to tap 
such elusive qualities as creative¬ 
ness and can otherwise reveal 
much about the personality of 
the subject. 

Make a picture story Test 
(MAPS) 

In this test there are many 
cut-out figures—males, females, 
animals, legendary and fictitious 
figures such as superman and 
silhouettes and 22 varied back 
drops which form a sort of a 
stage—living rooms, bath rooms, 
street scene, camp and so on. 
A figure can be placed on any 
background and as the subject is 
given the different backgrounds, 
he selects one or more of the 
figures and postulates the back¬ 
ground pictures telling a story 
of the situation he is depicting. 

Sentence Completion Test 

An other projective tech¬ 
nique which has proved highly 
useful in personality assessment 
is the sentence completion test. 
The material consists of the 
beginnings of sentences which 
the subject is required to com¬ 
plete. For example: 


1. I wish. 

2. I hate. 

3. I plan. 

Quantitative Tests 

To overcome the weakness 
of the interview and projective 
techniques many psychologists 
have turned to the development 
of more quantitative and objec¬ 
tive methods of personality 
assessment. This is called the 
psychometric approach. These 
psychologists hold that out of 
an objective assessment of 
various personality traits and 
their complex inter-relations will 
evolve a more adequate over-all 
picture of personality than 
would otherwise be possible. 
For this purpose they have 
developed three broad measur- 
i n g devices—measures of 
achievement, measures of apti¬ 
tude, measures of motivation. 
Achievement, aptitude and moti¬ 
vation are like physical traits all 
regarded as aspects of persona¬ 
lity. On the basis of form they 
are classified as interview, pro¬ 
jective techniques and the more 
objective rating scales, behaviour 
samples, self-inventories and 
tests. Two major approaches 
to the objective measurement of 
personality are (*) the philoso¬ 
phical approach typified by the 
study of values test and factor 
analysis, intended to identify a 
number of objectively measur¬ 
able personality dimensions. 
One of the most important traits 
measured by psychological tests 
is intelligence. 

None of the various devices 
for assessment of personality 
can be described as fool-proof. 
None can claim to give a faith¬ 
ful picture of human personality 
in all its dimensions. Man is 
said to be the measure of all 
things, but no techniques or 
instruments have yet emerged to 
measure man as an integrated 
whole. 
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ATHLETICS 

All-India Open Meet: Services, 
undisputable team champions since 
inception, repeated their performance 
in the 14th All-India Open Athletic 
Meet which concluded at Ajmer on 
December 14, 1975. They coHeeled 
80 points. Steel Plants (34) and 
Police (33) were placed second and 
third respectively. 

Railways retained the team title 
in the women’s section for the fifth 
time with 74 points and were followed 
by Combined Universities (33) and 
Karnataka (22). • 

Ansuya Bai of Railways, India’s 
sprint queen, burst through the tape 
in 12 seconds in 100 metres, bettering 
her own national mark by • 1 second. 


BOXING 

World Title: Mohammad Ali 
will defend his world heavyweight 
boxing title on February 20 against 
Jean Pierre-Coopman of Belgium, it 
was announced from New York on 
December 23, 1975. 

Ali has revealed in his autobio¬ 
graphy that he had so far earned 
t 31,251,115 from his fights. 


CRICKET 

Australia-West Indies Tests: Al¬ 
though there are two matches to be 
still played, Australia won the series 
by 3-1 when they defeated West Indies 
by seven wickets at Sydney on Janu¬ 
ary 7. 

Scores: West Indies: 355 and 
128; Australia 405 and 82 for three. 

In the second Test, which con¬ 
cluded at Perth on December 12,1975, 
West Indies scored a crushing innings 
defeat over Australia. 

Scores: West Indies: 585; Aus¬ 
tralia: 329 and 169. 

Australia established a lead of two 
matches to one when they defeated 
West Indies by eight wickets in the 
third Test at Melbourne on December 
20, 1975. 

Scorgs: West Indies: 224 and 
312; Australia 484 and 55 for two. 

Captains: Greg Chappal (Aus¬ 
tralia); Clive Lloyed (1 Vest Indies). 

Duleep Trophy: South Zone re¬ 
tained the Duleep Trophy beating 


North Zone by 37 runs at Madras on 
December 30. This was South’s 
sixth outright victory since the incep¬ 
tion of the trophy. Once they held 
it jointly with West Zone. For the 
North, this was their third entry into 
the final. They had won the trophy 
once in 1973-74. 

Scores: South Zone: 390 and 
134; North Zone: 291 and 196. 

C.K. Nayudu Trophy: North 
Zone won the C.K. Nayudu Trophy 
(under 22) for the second year in 
succession by virtue of their 9-run 
first innings lead over West Zone at 
Calcutta on December 12. 

Scores: North Zone: 325 and 
182 for five; West Zone 316 and 287. 

Goel Joins Select Band: Rajinder 
Goel, skipper of Haryana, has earned 
the distinction of joining the select 
band of bowlers of the country who 
have captured more than 300 wickets 
in their Ranji Trophy Championship 
career. With the completion of the 
North Zone matches on December 
12, he had taken 318 wickets for 
5,997 runs, with an average of 18 8. 

Pandov Completes 3,000 Runs: 
Punjab’s M.P. Pandov has added his 
name to the galaxy of 29 batsmen who 
have scored more than 3,000 runs In 
the 41-year history of the Ranji 
Trophy Championship. He hit the 
mark this season during which he 
scored 118 runs in five innings, taking 
his tally to 3,036 from 116 innings. 
Vijay Hazare holds the all-India 
record in the Ranji Trophy with an 
aggregate of 6,312 (average 69’39) 
while Bal Dani holds the North Zone 
record of 5,104 runs (average 47 - 70). 


FOQTBALL 

Santosh Trophy: Bengal lifted the 
Santosh Trophy defeating Karnataka 
by three goals to one in the replayed 
final of the National Football Cham¬ 
pionship on January 7. 

Subroto Cup: Calcutta’s P.K. 
Ashutosh Institute lifted the Subroto 
Football Cup beating Patna’s G.D. 
Patliputra High School, 2-0, in the 
final at New Delhi on December 23. 

This was PKA’s third win in the 
final, the previous being in 1968 and 
1972. Last year, both these teams 
shared the cup. 


HOCKEY 


Tournament: World Cup winners. 
India, added one more feather to their 
rap when they clinched the Rene 
Frank Trophy on January 8. In the 
final of the inaugural Rene Frank 
International Hockey Tournament 
India defeated Belgium by a 2-0. 


Scindla Gold Cup: Central Rail- 
way Police, Neemuch, won the Scin- 
dia Gold Cup defeating Corps of 
Signals, Jullundur, by one goal to nil 
at Gwalior on December 14. 


TABLE TENNIS 


NorthZoneChampionships: Manjit 
Dua of Railways, India’s No. 1, won 
the singles title in the North Zone 
Table Tennis Championships which 
concluded at Ludhiana on December 
10. He defeated Sudhir Phadke 
(Delhi), 18-21, 10-21, 21-14. 21-16, 
21-13. He also claimed two other 
titles, men’s doubles (with Pankaj 
Butalia) and mixed doubles (with 
Kiran Wadekar of Maharashtra). 


The women’s title was claimed by 
Veenu Bhushan (U.P.) who defeated 
Kiran Wadekar 21-13, 21-13, 21-11. 

Delhi retained the men’s team title 
while that for women went to U.P. 


TENNIS 

Davis Cup: Sweden came out on 
top in the 1975 Davis Cup Tennis 
Tournament when they defeated Cze¬ 
choslovakia in the final by three 
matches to one at Stockholm on 
December 21. 

This was for the first time in the 
history of the tournament that two 
European teams contested the final. 
Started in 1900, the Cup has so far 
been won by the U.S.A. for 25 times, 
followed by Australia (23), Britain 
(9), France (6) and South Africa (1). 

India, who withdrew from the 
final of the 1974 tournament against 
South Africa, are once again In the 
picture for the 1976 competition. In 
the pre-quarter-finals of the East 
Zone Tournament, India defeated 
Japan by three matches to two at 
Tokyo on December II. 

Results: 

Singles: Vijay Amrithraj beat 
Toshiro Sakai, 3-6, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3; 
Anand Amrithraj (India) beat Toshiro 
Sakai, 7-5, 7-5, 0-6, 6-2; Jun Kami- 
wazumi (Japan) beat Vijay Amrithraj, 
7-5, 8-6, 9-7; Jun Kuki (Japan) beat 
Shashi Menon, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-4. 

Doubles: Vijay Amrithraj and 
Anand Amrithraj beat Toshiro Sakai 
and Kenichi Hirai, 6-3, 4-6, 2-6, 6-3, 
6-4. 
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Although both the Amrithra) 
brothers were pulled out of the team 
by the All-India Lawn Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation owing to some undisclosed 
reasons, India defeated Philippines 
by four matches to one at Manila 
on December 23 in the quarter-finals. 
After having won four matches, India 
conceded the last tie. India will next 
meet New Zealand. 

Results: 

Singles: Chiradeep Mukherjea 
beat Macky Dominguez, 2-6, 2-6, 
6-3, 6-4, 9-7; Shashi Menon beat 
Macky Dominguez, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3; 
Chiradeep Mukherjea beat Eddie 
Cruz, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Doubles: Chiradeep Mukherjea 
and Shashi Menon beat Macky 
Dominquez and Eddie Cruz, 6-4, 
6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 

U.S. Top Players: Chris Evert, 
who won 14 tournaments, has been 
placed No. 1 women player of U.S.A. 
for the second year in succession. 
Among the men, Arthur Ashe has 
replaced Jimmy Connors as the top- 
rated player of the country. 


Disciplinary Code: Effective from 
January 1, 1976, the International 
Professional Tennis Council, which 
controls the woild circuit, announced 
at Stockholm on December 9, a strict 
new disciplinary code in a bid to 
stop tantrums and clowning on the 
court. Players will be liable to fines 
up to 9 1.000 for using obscene 
language, not trying to win a match 
defaulting or withdrawing from a 
match without medical authority, 
failing to start a match within five 
minutes of the scheduled time, 
throwing a racket or hitting or kicking 
a ball out of court in anger r appearing 
on the court in unprofessional dress 
and betting on a match or accepting 
bribe. Any player, who collects 
funds totalling more than 9 3,000 in 
any 12 months period, will be auto¬ 
matically suspended for 21 days. 


VOLLEYBALL 

National Championship: Tamil 
Nadu, last year’s runners-up, defeated 
Railways in the final of the 24th Na¬ 
tional Volleyball Championship at 
Tiruchirapaili on January 2 by 5-15, 
9-15, 15-8, 15-8, 15-9. 


Probable Questions (Contd. from page 472) 


(1) The expansion and 
modernization of agriculture be 
emphasized for containing in¬ 
flation, mitigating the strains on 
the balance of payments, for 
enlarging employment oppor¬ 
tunities, improving nutritional 
standards through higher yields 
of food production and enhanc¬ 
ing incomes of the regions 
“where poverty displays its worst 
scares”. The importance of 
agriculture is evident from the 
fact that such countries as India 
registered a modest annual in¬ 
crease of 2 to 2 • 5 per cent in the 
value of their gross agricul¬ 
tural output since 1960s. The 
development of agriculture 
would reduce dependence on 
imports of foodgrains and raw 
materials. 

(2) In industrialization, the 
manufacturing and other indus¬ 
trial activities, especially power 
generation and transportation, 
should be integrated with agri¬ 
culture. 

(3) Since the world is in the 
grip of an energy crisis, the pri¬ 
mary need of the developing 
countries is to conserve their 


energy resources, minimize oil 
consumption and launch plans 
for oil exploration and efficient 
coal mining. 

(4) Promotion of import 
substitution for consumers’ 
goods is yet another link in the 
chain of the development policy 
thrust. This however does not 
imply sacrifice of the producers 
goods such as cement, chemicals 
and metal products. 

(5) Export promotion mea¬ 
sures should be undertaken to 
ensure increased foreign ex¬ 
change earnings both from 
among the developing countries 
and the developed ones. The 
change in the attitude of the 
industrialized societies towards 
the third world nations as re¬ 
flected at the recent Paris meet 
is a good augury. If the known 
intents of the affluent countries 
culminate in positive achieve¬ 
ments, the developing countries 
are likely to have new and in¬ 
creased avenues for their ex¬ 
ports. The entry of goods 
manufactured by the developing 
countries would enable the poor 
nations to make a frontal attack 


on poverty and unemployment. 
The package of measures listed 
above commend themselves to 
the hard core of developing 
countries intent on planned 
development. 

Rural Banks 

(Contd. from page 468) 

of thrift while helping them to 
make economic and industrial 
progress within the means avai¬ 
lable but without taking undue 
risks with public money. 

The fact that co-operative 
societies in India’s villages have 
not been able to build up a 
solid base so far in spite of much 
loud talk shows that there are 
inherent deficiencies in the coun¬ 
try's rural set-up which even the 
new chain of banks may not be 
able to overcome. 

Topical Essay 

{Contd. from page 500) 

international co-operation in the 
fields of health, education, con¬ 
trol of dangerous drugs, sup¬ 
pression of white slave traffic, 
improving (through the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office) the con¬ 
ditions of labour in industry, 
agriculture and shipping. 

It is widely believed, with 
ample justification, that as long 
as the U.N. is only a child of 
international politics wherein 
sovereign States with conflicting 
interests freely interact for pur¬ 
suing selfish ends, the future of 
the organisation would be un¬ 
certain. Restructuring the U.N. 
would however herald a new era 
of hope. In this connection, the 
drastic changes recommended by 
a panel of 25 international ex¬ 
perts in their report (submitted 
in May 1975, but not yet con¬ 
sidered by the U.N. Assembly, 
deserve attention. Among the 
major changes proposed by the 
panel is a revamping of the exist¬ 
ing decision-making procedures 
in order to^avoid confrontations 
between the developing and the 
developed countries on economic 
issues. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations, Awards 

Books 

Institutes 

Persons, Places, Projects 
Science, Ships, Space 
U. N. O. 

Who’s Who 


ABBREVIATIONS 

B. H.P.V.: Bharat Heavy 
Plates and Vessels. 

C. I.L.: Coal India Limited. 
I.N.S.A.: Indian National 

Science Academy. 

I.R.C.I.: Industrial Re¬ 
construction Corporation of 
India. 

N.C.S.T.: National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Techno¬ 
logy. 

N.S.U.I.: National Stu¬ 
dents’ Union of Intjia. 


award for international under¬ 
standing (9th) was presented to 
Julius Neyerere, President of 
Tanzania on January 17 while 
he was on a visit to India. 

(Dr. Paul Prebisch of Argen¬ 
tina has been chosen for the 10 th 
Nehru Award for International 
Understanding.) 

Grand Prix Film Award: The 
film “The Last Grave at Dim- 
baza” which was shot illegally 
In South Africa, has been award¬ 
ed the Grand Prix at the Dakar 
Film Festival on racial discri¬ 


mination organised on the side¬ 
lines of the recent conference 
about human rights in Namibia 
(South-West Africa). 

The jury noted how the film 
“brought out the ways in which 
basic human rights can be 
violated”. 

Two other films, entitled 
“Apartheid 20th Century Sla¬ 
very” and “Quemada” which 
showed the relationship bet¬ 
ween racial discrimination and 
economic exploitation received 
special mentions. 


R. R.B.: Rural Regional 
Bank. 

S. A.R.T.C.: South-Asia 
Regional Travel Commission. Guerillas 


Freedom at Midnight 


S.I.S.: (British) Secret In¬ 
telligence Service. 

U.N.I.D.O.: United Na¬ 
tions International Develop¬ 
ment Organisation. 

AWARDS 


Heat and Dust 
Humboldt’s Gift 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Jesus: The Man Who Lives 
Letters from Prison 
Living an Era 

The Life of Bertrand Russell 
The Gulag Archipelago 


BOOKS 

— Larry Collins and Dominique 

Lapierre 

— V.S. Naipaul 

— Ruth Praver Jhabwala 

— Saul Bellow 

— A Biography, Sarvepalli Gopal 

— Malcolm Muggeridge 

— Antonio Gramsci 

— D.P. Mishra 

— Ronald W. Clark 

— Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


Borlaug Award, 1975: Dr. 
A. B. Joshi, Director of the In¬ 
dian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi, has been 
given the Borlaug Award for 
1975 in recognition of his re¬ 
search work and service to agri¬ 
culture. 

The award, instituted by 
Coromandel Fertilisers Limited 
In honour of Dr. Norman E. 
Borlaug, Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, carries with it a cash 
prize of Rs. 5,000 and a gold 
medal. 

Nehru Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding: The 1973 


INSTITUTES 

Central Institute of Languages, 
Mysore (Karnataka). 

Central Sanskrit Institute, Tiru- 
pati (Andhra Pradesh). 

College of Satellite Communica¬ 
tion Technology, Ahmeda- 
bad (Gujarat). 

Film and Television Institute of 
India, Poona (Maharashtra). 

Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, Darjeeling (West 
Bengal). 

Indian School of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, Lonavala (Maharash¬ 
tra). 


Institute of Social Studies, Luck¬ 
now (U.P.). 

Lai Bahadur Shastri National 
Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie (U.P.). 

Netaji Subhash National Insti¬ 
tute of Sports, Patiala (Pun¬ 
jab). _ 

PERSONS 

Attenborough, Richard: He 
is one of Britain’s best-loved 
film stars. He was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth II in her New 
Year’s honours list. 

The 5^-year old actor, direc- 
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tor and producer, Mr. Atten¬ 
borough, has starred in dozens 
of movies including “Brighton 
Rock”, “The Ship that Died of 
Shame”, “Severed Head” and 
“To Relington Place”. 

Bedi, Bishan Singh: He is 
India’s master leftarm spinner. 
He was unanimously selected to 
lead India in the forthcoming 
twin tours of New Zealand and 
the West Indies. 

He recently led India to a 
2-0 win over Sri Lanka in the 
three unofficial tests and also 
took 22 wickets. 

Bhagat, Bali Ram: who 
was elected Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha on January 5 has an un¬ 
broken record of membership 
of the Lok Sabha ever since the 
inception of Parliament in 1950. 

He brings to his new post 
his experience as a Minister for 
15 years and leader of the Indian 
delegation to a host of inter¬ 
national forums and confe¬ 
rences. From Deputy Finance 
Minister in 1956, Mr. Bhagat 
rose to the Cabinet rank in 1969 
when he was appointed Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Trade and Sup¬ 
ply. He was Minister for Steel 
and Heavy Engineering at the 
time he left the Central Cabinet 
in 1971. 

Mr. Bhagat, 53, represents 
the Shahabad constituency from 
Bihar and was elected on the 
Congress ticket. A post¬ 
graduate in economics, he was 
a founder-member of the All- 
India Students’ Congress. 

Christie, Agatha: who died 
on January 12 was the queen of 
British mystery stories who 
wrote “The Mousetrap”, the 
longest running play in British 
theatre history. She was 85. 

Bora on September 15,1890, 
and twice married, she was the 
creator of the moustachioed, 
Belgian detective Hercule Poirot, 
whose most famous case was 
“Murder on the Orient Ex* 
press”, made into a hit filmTast 
year. 


She was made a Dame of 
the British Empire, the equiva¬ 
lent of a Knighthood, in 1971. 

Her 85 books have sold more 
than 350 million copies over 50 
years. She wrote 17 plays. She 
was described in a UNESCO 
report a few years ago as the most 
widely read British author in 
the world, with her works avai¬ 
lable in most major languages. 

Hodgkin, Dr. Dorothy: He 

presided over the 25th Pugwash 
Conference held at Madras in 
January 1976. 

Joshi, Dr. A.B.: who has 
been awarded the 1975 Borlaug 
Award in recognition of his 
research work and service to 
agriculture is Director of the 
Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

A well-known figure in the 
educational field, Dr. Joshi is a 
Fellow of the Indian National 
Science Academy, the Indian 
Academy of Sciences and the 
Maharashtra Academy of 
Sciences. He has served on the 
panel of agricultural education 
of the National Committee on 
Science and Technology and is a 
member of the International 
Board of Plant Genetic Re¬ 
sources. 

Moolgavkar, Hrushikesh: 

Air Marshal Hrushikesh Mool¬ 
gavkar has been appointed Chief 
of the Air Staff of the Indian 
Air Force. 

He was previously Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
of the Western Air Command. 
He took charge of his new ap¬ 
pointment consequent on the 
retirement of Air Chief Marshal 
O.P. Mehra on January 31, 
1976. 

Born on August 14, 1920, 
Air Marshal Moolgavkar was 
commissioned into the Indian 
Air Force as pilot in December 
1940. 

Considered to be one x>f the 
best fighter pilots in the world 
<fho has been daring action in 
the Sepond World War, has 


logged 4,500 flying hours on 
various types of aircraft from 
transporters to bombers and 
advanced jet fighter-intercep¬ 
tors. 

During the Second World 
War, he did two operational 
tours in Burma in 1941 with No. 
1 Squadron and later in 1944- 
45 with No. 4 Squadron flying 
Hurricanes and Spitfires. He 
damaged hte spine during the 
second tour when his Spitfire 
engine failed during take-off. 
He was hospitalised for eight 
months and resumed operational 
flying. 

in 1948-49 during the Kash¬ 
mir operations he was in direct 
charge of all the strike, recon¬ 
naissance and transport forces, 
which won him the Maha Vir 
Chakra, the nation’s second 
highest gallantry award. 

Educated at the St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, Air Marshal 
Moolgavkar was one of the 
first Indian pilots to break sound 
barrier in 1954 and was the 
leader of the first four pilots to 
fly the Toofani aircraft in 1953. 

In January, 1975, Air Mar¬ 
shal Moolgavkar was awarded 
the Param Vishisht Seva Medal. 
He has flown more than 50 
different types of aircraft, in¬ 
cluding 24 varieties of jets. 

Saouma, Edouard: He is 
the second Director-General of 
the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO). Mr. 
Saouma assumed office on Janu¬ 
ary 1 replacing Dr. B.R. Sen. 

Teng Hslao-ping: Chinese 
first Vice-Prime Minister is 
likely to succeed Mr. Chou En- 
lai as Prime Minister. 

Mr. Teng, 72, has since the 
start of Mr. Chou’s illness held 
the most powerful position in 
the nation after Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, 82. 

He handles not only the 
affair* of the State Council but 
is also a Deputy Party Chair¬ 
man and Chief of the Army’s 
General Staff. 
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Mr. Teng is responsible for 
the overall planning of the 
military strategy of the world’s 
fifth atomic power. He is con¬ 
sidered as one of China’s gifted 
army chiefs. He fought against 
the Japanese and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s nationalists. 


PLACES 

Cambodia: The country 
has been re-named “Democra¬ 
tic Cambodia” with effect from 
January 5. 

Visakhapatnam: was the 

venue of the 63rd session of the 
Indian Science Congress open¬ 
ed on January 3. 

Chasnala: is a colliery in 
Dhanbad district (Bihar) in 
which 372 workers were entrap¬ 
ped following the sudden flood¬ 
ing of an underground layer on 
December 27, 1975. The coal¬ 
mine was about 390 metres deep 
and waters, which began gush¬ 
ing in after two explosions rip¬ 
ped through the mine, had risen 
to a height of about 336 metres. 

The depth of water in the 
mine ranged from 100 metres to 
250 metres causing a great pres¬ 
sure of water. 

The Chasnala project cost¬ 
ing about Rs. 40 crores was 
developed with World Bank 
assistance. The development 
plans were drawn up by foreign 
consultants, including a British 
firm with which the statutory 
authorities were associated. 


PROJECTS 

Godavari Waters: Chief 
Ministers of five States (Kar¬ 
nataka, Andhra Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa) reached an accord on 
December 20 last sharing of 
Godavari waters. 

Godavari basin with its 
total catchment area of about 
3,13,000 sq. km. covers mainly 
10 per cent of the total geo¬ 
graphical area of the country. 
Maharashtra occupies less than 
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half the catchment area, A.P. 
nearly 25 per cent, M.P.20 per 
cent, Orissa five per cent and 
Karnataka 1 ■ 5 percent. 

Godavari basin as a whole 
is endowed with a considerable 
surface water potential but the 
distribution within the basin 
is highly uneven. The basin is 
broadly divided into two parts— 
upstream of Pochampad Dam 
site in Andhra Pradesh and 
downstream of Pochampad. As 
the areas upstream of Pocham¬ 
pad are drought affected a num¬ 
ber of projects have been taken 
up in this part of the basin some 
of which are Nizamsagar on 
Manja, Pravra Canal, Ganga- 
pur, Jayakwam and Pochampad 
on the Godavari and Siddhesh- 
war Dam on the Puma. 

Some of the important pro¬ 
jects proposed downstream of 
Pochampad are: Upper Pen- 
ganga. Lower Penganga, Upper 
Wardha and Peach Irrigation in 
Maharashtra, Upper Wainganga 
in Madhya Pradesh, Upper 
Indravati in Orissa and Lower 
Manar and Lower Silleru in 
Andhra Pradesh. Among the 
joint projects Inchampalli on 
the main Godavari could bene¬ 
fit the States of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. 

The disputes relating to ap¬ 
portionment of Godavari waters 
and relevant issues were pending 
before the Godavari Water 
Disputes Tribunal set up in 
April 1969. This resulted in a 
large number of priority pro¬ 
jects being held up for imple¬ 
mentation pending decision by 
the tribunal. 


SCIENCE 

IZMIRAN-4: It is a new 
instrument for measuring hori¬ 
zontal component (H), vertical 
component (Z) and Declination 
(D) of Earth’s Magnetic field on 
a single photographic paper. It 
is having Quartz sensing ele¬ 
ment and Quartz fibre with 
which the variation of H, Z and 


D are daily recorded in Magne¬ 
tic Observatories of Jaipur, 
Ujjain and Alibag. This 
IZMIRAN-4 is a variometer 
which has been given to India 
by the Russians. It is designed 
by V.N. Bobrov. IZMIRAN- 
4 is in use at MagneticObserva- 
tories of Jaipur and Ujjain. 
These observatories are branches 
of Indian Institute of Geomag¬ 
netism, Colaba, Bombay—an 
Institute which deals with all the 
changes of Earth’s Magnetic 
Field components, inclination, 
declination etc. and their causes 
of changes including solar 
and magnetospherie effects. 

(RRC) 

SHIPS 

“Dufferin”: India’s first 
historic merchant marine train¬ 
ing ship “Dufferin" has been 
sold as scrap. 

On December 19 last, the 
Centre approved the highest bid 
for the ship, by the Great Steel 
Corporation of Bombay of Rs. 
27-27 lakhs. 

“Dufferin” was replaced by 
T.S. “Rajendra” on April 16, 
1972. 

SPACE 

Venus Probes: The first 
steps have been taken towards 
compiling a detailed map of 
Venus. The Moscow Carto¬ 
graphic Research Institute has 
finished processing the photo¬ 
graphs of two areas of the planet 
sent back by the two Soviet 
probes which soft-landed there 
sometime ago. 

They cover two square areas 
of several acres each, and now 
show more details than the 
photographs as originally re¬ 
ceived. 

It is now clear that Venus-9 
landed on the steep slope of a 
hill, perhaps a volcanic crater, 
strewn with sharp and rounded 
stones which are probably evi¬ 
dence of a comparatively recent 
eruption, since they are similar 
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to the "volcanic bombs” often 
found in places like the Kurile 
Islands. 

The second square, where 
Venus-10 landed, is less exotic 
and shows fewer contrasts. It 
is marked by worn, old rocks, 
but some rather deep fissures are 
also visible, and a number of 
porous, limestone-like forma¬ 
tions covered by fragmented 
rock—as might be expected on 
a planet which has a tempera¬ 
ture of 500 degrees C, a pressure 
of some hundred atmospheres 
and active chemical erosion. 


U.N.O. 

U.N. Decade for Women: 
The U.N. General Assembly has 


endprsed the decisions of the 
world conference of the Inter¬ 
national Women’s Y ear in 
Mexico City last summer and 
approved its plan of action. 

The resolution adopting the 
conference report was passed on 
December 15 last by a vote of 
107-1 with 26 abstentions. 

It proclaims the next 10 
years as “United Nations De¬ 
cade for Women” and includes 
a decision to hold an interna¬ 
tional conference in 1980 review¬ 
ing the implementation of the 
Mexico decisions. 

The Assembly also adopted 
several other decisions of the 
Mexico Conference. 


WHO’S WHO 

Q. Name the following: 

(/) The first Speaker of the 
Lok Sabba. 

(//) Chairman of the Unit 
Trust of India. 

(///) Chairman of the Gene¬ 
ral Insurance Corporation of 
India. 

(/v) Director-General of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

(v) Chief Minister of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Ans. (0 G.V. Mavlankar; 
(it) Dr. J.S. Raj; (iii) G.V. 
Kapadia; 00 M.S. Swami- 
nathan; (v) Shyama Charan 
Shukla. 


Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister 
Jagjivan Ram 
Y.B. Chavan 
C. Subramaniam 
feC. Brahmananda 
Reddy 

O.S. Dhillon 
Kamlapati Tripathi 
H.R. Gokhale 
K.D. Malaviya 


D.P. Chattopa- 
dhyaya 

V.C. Shukla 
Nurul Hasan 


JC.C. Pant 
Raghunatha Reddy 
Cbandrajit Yadav 
Vithal Gadgil 

A. C. George 
Shah Nawaz Khan 

B. P. Maurya 
Dr. V.A. Syed 

Mohammad 

Chaudhary Ram 
Sewak 




COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Cabinet Ministers 


Atomic Energy, Space Re¬ 
search, Planning 
Agriculture and Irrigation 
External Affairs 
Finance 

Home 

Transport and Shipping 
Railways 

Law and Company Affairs 
Petroleum 


T.A. Pai 

K. Raghuramaiah 

S.D. Sharma 
Raj Bahadur 

Karan Singh 
Bansi Lai 


Industries and Civil Sup¬ 
plies 

Works, Housing and Par¬ 
liamentary Affairs 

Communications 

Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion 

Health and Family Plan¬ 
ning 

Defence 


Ministers of State 


Commerce 

Information and Broad¬ 
casting 

Education, Social Welfare 
and Culture 

Energy 

Labour and Employment 

Steel and Mines 

Defence Production 

Industry and Civil Supplies 

Agriculture and Irrigation 

Industry and Civil Supplies 

Law and Company Affairs 

Health and Family Plan¬ 
ning 


P.C. Sethi 
H.K.L. Bhagat 
Om Mehta 


Ram Niwas Mirdha 
Pranab Kumar 
Mukherjee 

Mohammad Shaft 
Qureshi 
A.P. Sharma 

A.P. Shinde 
LK. Gujral 
Surendra Pal Singh 

H.M. Trivedi 


Chemicals and Fertilizers 

Works and Housing 

Home Affairs (Department 
of Personnel and De¬ 
partment of Parliamen¬ 
tary Affairs) 

Supply and Rehabilitation 

Finance, Revenue and 
Banking 

Railways 

Industry and Civil Sup¬ 
plies 

Agriculture and Irrigation 

Planning 

Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion 

Shipping 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED ETC. 

Datak Hussein Odd: Elected 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. 

Oddvar Nordll: Elected Prime 
Minister of Norway. 

Banal Lai: Appointed Defence 
Minister of India. 

H. Moolgavkar: Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief Western Command 
appointed India’s Air Chief Marshal. 

Bali Ram Bbagat: Elected Spea¬ 
ker of the Lok Sabha. 

Parkash Chandra Sethi: Appoin¬ 
ted Minister for Cemicals and Ferti¬ 
lizers in the Union-Cabinet. (He was 
Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh .) 

Uma Shankar Dikshit: Appoint¬ 
ed Oovernor of Karnataka. 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia: Governor 
of Karnataka appointed Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

S.C. Shukla: Elected Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Madhya Pradesh.^ 

Edouard Saouma: Elected Direc¬ 
tor-General of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO). 

Rajeshwar Dayol: Elected mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations Committee 
on Elimination of Racial Discrimi¬ 
nation. \ 

Dr. Kamla Prasad: Head of the 
Economic Division 'of the Indian 
Institute of Technology appointed 
Chairman of the Agriculture Prices 
Commission. 

Simon Akerr: of Ivory Coast 
elected Chairman of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil. 

Zahiroddin: Appointed Bangla¬ 
desh’s first Ambassador to Pakistan. 

M. Khurshid: Appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of Pakistan to Bangladesh. 

Surendra Sinh AUraJpur: Joint- 
Secretary in the Ministry of External 
Affairs appointed Ambassador of 
India to Czechoslovakia in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. Venkata Siddhartha- 
charry. 

Natarajan Krlshnan: Ambassador- 
designate of India to Yugoslavia con¬ 
currently accredited Ambassador of 
India to Greece. 

A.G. Goblr: Nominated as the 
next High Commissioner of Nigeria 
to India. 


General G.G. Bewoor: Former 
Chief of the Army Staff appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Denmark. 

Beni Prasad Agarwal: Appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Somalia. 

Mrs. K. Rukmini: Appointed 
India's Ambassador to Italy. 

Major Gen. B.M. Bhattacharjee: 
Director-General of National Cadet 
Corps appointed Chairman of the 
Fisheries Corporation of India. 

Major Gen. H.K. Bakshl: Chief 
of Staff in the Central Command 
appointed Director-General of Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps. 

Ram Kanta Sharma: Elected Pre¬ 
sident of Basketball Federation of 
India. 

Admiral Rnmnath: Appointed 
Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Hindustan Shipyard Limited. 

RESIGNED 

Guillermo Rodriguez Lara: Pre¬ 
sident of Ecuador. 

Trygve Bratteli: Prime Minister 
of Norway. 

Kim Jong-Pil: Prime Minister of 
South Korea. 

Sarojini Mahisbi: Union Minis¬ 
ter of Law, Justice and Company 
Affairs. 

DIED 

Chou En-lai: Prime Minister of 
China. 

Tun Abdul Razak: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Malaysia. 

EVE 

DECEMBER 

19— Pact signed between five States 
(Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh) on sharing Go¬ 
davari waters. 

20— Central Cabinet reshuffle. 

—Governor of North Lebanon, 
Sheikh Kassem Imad, assassi¬ 
nated. 

—Bansi Lai, former Chief Minister 
of Haryana, appointed Defence 
Minister of India. 

24— -Spain hands over power in 
Sahara to joint Moroccan-Mau- 
ritanian authorities. 

25— Acharya Vinoba Bhave bleaks 
year-long silence. 


Kang Sheng: Vice-Chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party. 

VasantDesai: A noted film music 
director. 

Dushyant Kumar Tyagi: A Hindi 
poet and novelist . 

Agatha Christie: Queen of Bri¬ 
tish mystery story writer. 

Ustad Ahmed Jan Tbirukwa: A 
moted Tabla maestro. 

Dr. S. Hussain Zaheer: Former 
Director-General of the Council of 
Industrial and Scientific Research. 

ASSASSINATED 

Sheikh Qasstm Al-Imad: Gover¬ 
nor of North Lebanon. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Dr. S. Ramgoolam: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Mauritius. 

Julius K. Nyerere: President of 
Tanzania. 

Queen Sophia: of Spain. 

L. Petrov: Bulgaria’s Deputy 
Foreign Minister. 

General Heinz Hoffmann: GDR’s 
Minister of National Defence. 

D.N. Mwarawago: Tanzania’s 
Information a n 4 Broadcasting 
Minister. 

Dr. Fawaz Sayagh: Leader of the 
Arab Socialist Baath Party of Syria. 

Miss Jennie Lee: Leader of the 
British Labour Party. 

Peter Shore: Britain’s Secretary 
of State for Trade. 

Abdul Muttaleb Al-Kazemi: Ku¬ 
wait’s Minister of Oil. 

George McGovern: Chairman of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Sub Committee on Near East and 
South Asia. 

NTS 

27—Assam, Manipur river accord, 

—372 miners trapped in the flooded 
Chasnala coalmine near Dhan- 
bad. 

—Congress Working Committee 
asks Government to continue 
emergency. 

29-31—75th Session of the Indian 
National Congress held at 
Mataur (Kamagata Maru Nagar) 
in Punjab under the Presidentship 
of D.K. Barooah. 

(Resolution adopted to put oft 
Lok Sabha poll and to continue 
emergency for another year.) 

{Contd. on page 512) 
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VOCABULARY 

{Meaning of selected words used in this issue) 


Aberration: deviating from the 
usual, normal, or right wandering of 
the intellect, mental lapse. 

accentuate: to mark, play, or 
pronounce with accent; to make pro¬ 
minent, emphasise. 

affinity: nearness; relationship 
by marriage; a spiritual attraction bet¬ 
ween two persons. 

anachronism: an error assigning 
a thing to an earlier or (less strictly) 
to a later age than it belongs to; 
anything out of keeping with chrono¬ 
logy. 

aspersion: slander; cal umny; de¬ 
famatory. 

connivance: having private 
understanding. 

contingent: depending on some¬ 
thing else; liable but not certain to 
happen; accidental. 

covetous: inordinately desirous; 
avaricious. 

defoliate: to deprive of leaves. 
demagogue: a leader of the peo¬ 
ple; a popular and factious orator. 

derogatory: detracting; injuri¬ 
ous. 

despi cab le: contemptible; worth¬ 
less. 

fallacious: deceptive; misleading; 
not well-founded; causing disappoint¬ 
ment, delusive. 

flagrant: enormous; notorious, 
flout: to jeer at; to mock; to 
treat with contempt. 

immutable: unchangeable, 
indigent: in need, esp. of means 
of subsistence. 

mugwump: a person of great im¬ 
portance, or one who thinks himself, 
so; one who dissociates himself from 
political parties, a smug Independent. 

obsolescence: tending to become 
obsolete; gone out of use; no longer 
functional or fully developed; anti¬ 
quated. 

ostensible; that may be shown; 
outwardly showing or professed. 

overawe: to daunt by fear or by 
superior influence. 

pacifist: one who is opposed to 
war, or believes all wars to be wrong, 
pal; a partner mate; chum, 
parochial: restricted or confined 
within narrow limits—-of sentiments, 
tastes etc. 

phenology: a would-be science 
of mental faculties supposed to be 
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located in various parts of the skull 
and investigate by feeling of bumps 
on the outside of the head. 

ploy: an employment, doings, 
affair, frolic, escapade, engagement 
for amusement. 

polemic: given to disputing; con¬ 
troversial. 

pollster: one who carries out, or 
puts his faith in, a public opinion poll. 

postulate: to claim; to take for 
granted; a position assumed as self- 
evident. 

prodigal: wasteful of one's means; 
squandering; lavish; a waster; a 
spendthrift. 

protege: one under the protec¬ 
tion or patronage of another; a pupil; 
a ward. 

rapport: relation; connection; 
sympathy; emotional bond; spiritua¬ 
listic touch. 

regressive: going back; return¬ 
ing. 


reprieve: to delay the execution 
of; to give a respite to; to rescue, 
redeem 

repudiate: to divorce; to reject) 
to cast off; tS disown; to refuse or 
cease to acknowledge. 

respite: temporary cessation; 
pause; interval of rest. 

rhetoric: over-decoratcd, or in¬ 
sincere style. 

sheet-anchor: chief support; last 
refuge. 

skeptical: or sceptic: one who 
inclines to disbelieve. 

sniping: a small cut as with scis¬ 
sors; a small shred; a slip,- small 
slender. 

usurious: taking of iniquitous or 
illegal interest on a loan. 

vitiate: to render faulty or defec¬ 
tive; to spoil; to make impure; to 
corrupt, pervert; debase. 

vociferous: making a loud out¬ 
cry; noisy. 


EVENTS {Contd. from page 511) 


JANUARY 

5—Bali Ram Bhagat elected Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha. 

8—Death of Chou En-lai, Prime 
Minister of China. 

—President Fakhruddin Alt Ahmed 
suspends basic rights (seven free¬ 
doms) conferred on the citizens 
of India under Article 19 of the 
Constitution for the duration of 
the emergency. 

(These are: (1) freedom of speech 
and expression (2) to assemble 
peacefully and without arms (3) 
to form associations or unions (4) 
to move freely throughout the 
territory of India (5) to reside and 
settle in any part of the territory 
of India (6) to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property and (7) to 
practice any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or busi¬ 
ness.) 

11—Coup in Ecuador—power as¬ 
sumed by three Commanders of 
armed forces. 

13—25th Pugwash Conference on 
Science and world affairs opened 
at Madras. 

—The U.N. Security Council Votes 
11-1 over U.S. opposition to in¬ 
vite the Palestinian Liberation 


Organisation (PLO) to partici¬ 
pate, as a U.N. member State, 
in the debate on the West Asian 
problem including the Palesti¬ 
nian question. 

14— Death of Tun Abdul Razak, 
Malaysia's Prime Minister. 

—Australia offers naval bases to the 
United States and British Indian 
Ocean fleets opening the door to 
possible use of its ports by 
nuclear-powered allied warships. 

—The special summit of the Orga¬ 
nisation of African Unity (OA 
on Angola ends with an agn 
ment how to deal with the civil 
war in this formerly Portuguese 
colony. . 

15— Datuk Hussein Onn, a 53-year 
old Malaysian lawyer, takes over 
as Malaysia’s third Prime Minis¬ 
ter. 

16— The Lok Sabha passes a Bill pro¬ 
viding for take over of the Indian 
branch of Burmah-Shell. 

17— Julius Nyerere, President of Tan¬ 
zania, presented the 1973 
Jawabar Lai Nehru Award for 
“International Understanding" 
at New Delhi. 
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Contentment; Poise 


Dear Reader, 

It is said of an old man that he never complained of his 
condition hut once when his feet were bare, and he had no money 
to buy shoes; but he met a man without feet, and became 
contented. 

Contentment is natural wealth, luxury is artificial poverty, 
says Socrates. 

Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it were plate, 
and not less great is the man to whom all his plate is no more than 
earthenware. 

The art of successful living lies In the art of meeting both 
expected and unexpected, the good and the bad, without being 
thrown off balance. 

Best wishes , 


Yours sincerely, 




Editorial 

k 

As you sow, so shall you Reap 


F OR centuries past, saints and sages on one 
side, and statesmen and sagacious citizens 
on the other, have harped on the indestructible 
virtues of unity. A unity of the mind pre¬ 
cludes the narrow urges that make for disunity; 
it is not superficial but goes deeper and also 
involves emotional communion. Those who 
have fought ail their lives to promote unity 
regardless of the risks implicit in such uphill 
endeavours deserve to be honoured as bene¬ 
factors of mankind. But they seem to belong 
to an age gone by, almost a species that has 
become extinct. Values have changed, and so 
have the cherished concepts. 

Some politicians of international fame are 
now getting notorious for sowing the seeds of 
disunity among nations. But exposure of their 
tactics comes about before long and nemesis 
also strikes in due course. The most recent 
case has been that of the supposedly polished 
but truly venomous American diplomat, Mr. 
Daniel Moynihan. All the learning and 
scholarship which he was known to possess as 
a university professor seems to have deserted 
him during his tenure as the U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations. The wide world was 
amazed when he claimed that his major achieve¬ 
ment bad been the splitting up of the Third 
World and creation of disunity among them. 
He boasted that he had queered the pitch for 
united actions by the non-aligned countries. 

Arras-twisting of the leaders who dared to 
criticise the U.S. became Mr. Moynihan’s 
creed. He said he would “give hell” to all 
those who sought economic or other types of 
assistance but voted against his country Bloc 
voting at the U.N. by these needy countries 
became anathema to him. He announced with 
a flourish that henceforth U.S. aid would de¬ 
pend upon the degree of loyalty a country 
showed to the donor; so aid became a political 
weapon and had to be earned by displaying 
loyalty—a theme unknown to modem demo¬ 
cracies until now. But the U.S. is no longer 
interested in democratic values. This had 
become evident when it refused to accept the 
verdicts of the majority in the U.N. Assembly 


and sought to throttle world conscience by 
repeatedly exercising the veto to suppress the 
voice of reason and justice. Mr Moynihan 
threatened to demolish the U N itself by with¬ 
holding the massive U.S. financial conti lbution 
if the world body did not behave. In short, 
all international forums must toe the Amencan 
line if they wanted to exist He dubbed the 
U.N. as a “theatre of the absurd”. 

But then nemesis struck, as it was bound to. 
Even the Americans themselves felt perturbed 
at Moynihan’s abrasive and needlessly provoca¬ 
tive tactics. So one fine morning he had to 
quit his U.N. post. He said it was time for 
him to return to his first love—teaching at the 
university, that was a clumsy pretence. The 
ambassador’s post had become too hot for him 
because of his own callousness. He had for¬ 
gotten the virtues of civilisation. “Do ds you 
want to be done by” is a golden rule he chose 
to ignore, and he suffered for it. The U.S.A. 
has also suffered through the loss of credibility 
and is no longer looked upon as a reliable ally. 

The legacy of the American leaders’ blun- 
derous designs however remains. The Third 
World, unfortunately, is now a divided house. 
Some countries have broken away because 
they could not risk U.S. displeasuic; others 
have fallen apart on religious or racial grounds 
as on the issue of Zionism; some were ovciawed 
by the strong-arm tactics of the world’s self- 
appointed policeman. Perhaps the most dismal 
phenomenon in the world today is the disunity 
in the Third World which became apparent at 
the Manila meet of the Group of 77 (actually 
they are 110). Selfishness became prominent; 
the nations which had stood together all these 
years could not agree even on the list of com¬ 
modities they could make the best of. External 
pressures were noticeable. The developing 
nations now realise their bargaining power 
vis-a-vis the advanced nations is weak. For 
sowing the seeds of disunity among them the 
guilt lies across the seas, on people who claim 
to be the world’s most civilised and the most 
prosperous. 
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Ceiling on Urban Land 

Parliament on February 6 
passed the Urban Land (Ceil¬ 
ing and Regulation) Bill. The 
Lok Sabha accorded its ap¬ 
proval to the measure on Feb¬ 
ruary 2; the Rajya Sabha on 
February 5. The Bill imposes 
a ceiling on the holding of 
urban land and regulates con¬ 
struction on such land. 

The measure, which would 
apply in the first instance to the 
11 States that have adopted 
resolutions authorizing Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate in the matter 
and to Union Territories, fixes 
the land ceiling between 500 
square metres in Category “A” 
urban agglomerations, and 2,00Q 
square metres in Category “D” 
areas. 

Urban agglomerations—a 
main town, together with ad¬ 
joining areas of urban growth 
constitutes an agglomeration— 
are categorized into “A”, "B”. 
“C” and “D" and the limits for 
holding of vacant land by a 
person in those areas have been 
fixed at 500 sq. metres, 1,000 sq. 
metres, 1,500 sq. metres and 
2,000 sq. metres respectively. 
Land in excess of it would be 
acquired by the State Govern¬ 
ment on payment of compensa¬ 
tion in cash and bonds. 

On future construction of 
residential buildings, a limit of 
300 sq. metres of plinth area in 
Category “A” ahd “B” urban 
agglomerations and 500 sq. 
metres of plinth area in Cate¬ 
gory “C” and “D” has been 
stipulated. 


There are also provisions for 
granting exemptions in respect 
of certain specified categories of 
vacant land, regulating transfer 
of vacant land within the ceil¬ 
ing limit and regulating trans¬ 
fer of urban or urbanizable land 
with any building (whether con¬ 
structed before or after the com¬ 
mencement of this legislation) 
for a period of 10 years from 
the commencement of the legis¬ 
lation or construction of build¬ 
ing. whichever is later. 

For acquisition of vacant 
land, the Bill provides that the 
State Government shall pay as 
follows: where there is income 
from vacant land, an amount 
equal to 8| times the net 
average annual income actually 
derived from such land during 
the period of five consecutive 
years immediately preceding the 
date of publication of notifica¬ 
tion. 

Where there is no income 
from vacant land, the Bill pro¬ 
vides for the compensation to 
be calculated at a rate not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 10 per square metre 
in the case of “A” and “B” 
category urban agglomerations, 
and Rs. 5 per sq. metre in “C” 
and “D” areas. 

The Bill came into force 
immediately in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Tri¬ 
pura, U.P. and West Bengal and 
thl Union Territories. In any 
other State, it will come into 
force on the date of its adoption 
by the State. 
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Towns Covered 

The following towns are 
covered by the Bill: 

The urban agglomeration is 
formed of the main town, to¬ 
gether with the adjoining areas 
of urban growth, and is treated 
as one spread. These include 
outgrowths which do not qualify 
to be treated as individual towns 
in their own right but have pro¬ 
nounced urban characteristics. 

The Statewise break-up of 
the four categories of urban 
agglomerations for purposes of 
determining the ceiling on 
ownership and possession of 
vacant land is as follows: 

Category “A"- (Ceiling 

500 sq. metre) - Greater Bom¬ 
bay; Madras; Calcutta; Union 
Territory of Delhi. 

Category "B” (Ceiling 

1,000 sq metres): Hyderabad; 
Ahmcdabad, Bangalore, Poona, 
Kanpur. 

Category " C’ • (Ceiling 

1,500 sq metres): Visakhapat- 
nam, Vijayawada, Patna, Dhan- 
bad, Jamshedpur, Rajkot, Vado¬ 
dara, Surat, Srinagar, Mysore, 
Hubii, Dharwar, Calicut, Co¬ 
chin, Trivandrum, Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhopal, Jabalpur, Ul- 
hasnagar, Sholapur, Nagpur, 
Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Salem, Coimbatore, 
Maduiai, Tiruchirapalli, Bareil¬ 
ly, Meerut, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Varanasi. 

Category "£>"• (Ceiling 
2,000 sq. metres): Guntur, 
Warangal, Gauhati, Ranchi, 
Jamnagar, Bhavnagar, Manga¬ 
lore, Belgaum, Ujjain, Durg- 
Bhilai Nagar, Raipur, Thana, 
Nasik, Sangli, Kolhapur, Cut¬ 
tack, Jullundur, Bikaner, Aj.- 
mer, Kota, Tirunelvelli, Mora- 
dabad, Dchra Dun, Gorakhpur, 
Aligarh, Saharanpur, Asansol, 
Durgapur, Chandigarh. 


President’s Rule in Tamil Nadu 

Tamil Nadu came under 
President’s rule on January 31. 


A proclamation issued by Pre¬ 
sident Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
also dissolved the State As¬ 
sembly. The decision to im¬ 
pose President’s rule was taken 
on receipt of a report from the 
Governor stating that he was 
satisfied that the administration 
of the State could no longer be 
carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The State Government 
headed by Mr. M. Karunanidhi 
was “deemed to have vacated 
office” following the Presiden¬ 
tial proclamation. 

The Governor informed the 
Centre that the DMK Ministry 
had, by a series of acts of mal¬ 
administration, corruption and 
misuse of power for achieving 
partisan ends, set at naught all 
canons of justice and equity. 
It disregarded the instructions 
of the Central Government in 
relation to the Emergency and 
misused the Emergency powers. 

Under cover of the demand 
for State autonomy, the Gover¬ 
nor is reported to have said the 
DMK had been encouraging 
secessionist activities. 

Mr. P.K. Dave and Mr. R.V. 
Subramaniam, Secretaries to the 
Union Government, were ap¬ 
pointed Advisers to the Gover¬ 
nor. 

The DMK first came to 
power in Tamil Nadu in the 
1967 general election. The 
party preferred to go to the 
polls in 1971-a year earlier 
than scheduled- along with the 
elections to the Lok Sabha and 
was returned to power again. 

The DMK Government 
recently approached the Centre 
for extension of the term of the 
State Assembly by a year from 
March. It would have liked to 
go to the polls along with those 
for the Lok Sabha, as was done 
four years ago. 

Several Opposition parties, 
including the CPI, Anna DMK, 
Muslim League and Congress 
(O), were opposed to the de¬ 


mand for extension of the term 
of the State Assembly. 

A public controversy bet¬ 
ween Mr. Karunanidhi and the 
Central leadership raged in the 
Press on the DMK Govern¬ 
ment’s performance in the eco¬ 
nomic field. Mrs. Gandhi and 
Congress President D.K. 
Barooah had severely criticised 
the Tamil Nadu Ministry for 
having brought down the deve¬ 
lopment expenditure in the 
State 

The paity position in the 
Tamil Nadu As-iembly at the 
time of dissolution was: DMK 
167, A DMK 17, Congress (O) 
13, Congress 7, CPI 5, Tamil 
Nadu Communist Party 2, Mus¬ 
lim League 6, Forwatd Bloc 7, 
Swatantra 4, Tamil Arasu Kaz- 
hagam 1, Independent 1. No¬ 
minated 1, Speaker I, Thazh- 
thapattor Munnentra Kazha- 
gan 2, and vacant one. Total 
235 . 

Mr. M Karunanidhi, m a 
statement to the Press, appealed 
to the people of the Slate to 
follow the path of Mahatma 
Gandhi and DMK mentor, 
C.N. Annadurai, and not give 
room to violence but maintain 
peace 

Enquiry Otdcred 

On February 3 the Centre 
appointed a Commission of 
Enquiry under the Commission 
of Enquiry Act to probe charges 
of corruption, favouritism, ad¬ 
ministrative and financial im¬ 
proprieties and abuse ol official 
position against the former 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Mr. M. Karunanidhi, and some 
of his Cabinet colleagues. 

Announcing this m Parlia¬ 
ment, the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, Mr. Om Mehta, 
said that Mr. Justice R.S. Sar- 
karia of the Supreme Court 
would head the Commission 
whose headquarters will be in 
New Delhi. The Commission 
is to submit its report by Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1977. 
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The allegations were made 
in memoranda to the President 
of India submitted by the Anna 
DMK leader, Mr. M.G. Rama- 
chandran, in November, 1972, 
and later by Mr. M. Kalyana- 
sundarara, MP, and some others. 
Another memorandum was re¬ 
ceived from Mr. K. Manoharan 
and Mr. G. Viswanathan, MPs, 
dated December 1, 1975. 

The Tamil Nadu Gover¬ 
nor, in his report to the Presi¬ 
dent on January 29, had recom¬ 
mended the appointment of 
such a Commission. 

Mr. Mehta informed the 
Lok Sabha that there were 54 
separate allegations - 27 of them 
against the former DMK Chief 
Minister, 13 against other State 
Ministers and 14 of a general 
nature. According to settled 
procedure, comments and clari¬ 
fications thereon were invited 
and received from Mr. Karuna- 
nidhi. Even the clarifications 
given were not entirely satis¬ 
factory, he said. For the pre¬ 
sent 27 out of the 54 allegations 
had been referred to the Com¬ 
mission. 


Bonus Bill Voted 

Parliament on February 4 
adopted the Payment of Bonus 
(Amendment) Bill when the 
Lok Sabha passed the measure 
by 183 votes to 38. The Rajya 
Sabha had already passed it. 
Earlier, the House rejected a 
statutory resolution of Mr. 
Indrajit Gupta (CPI) disapprov¬ 
ing the Ordinance which the 
Bill replaces. 

Replying to the last-minute 
Opposition plea, Labour Minis¬ 
ter Raghunatha Reddy said the 
Government would compensate 
the working class the loss in 
bonus by undertaking various 
welfare measures, including 
housing schemes. 

Under the provisions of the 
Bill the minimum bonus had 
been reduced from 8 * 33 per cent 
to 4 per cent and it had been 
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linked to profitability and pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Mr. Reddy denied the Oppo¬ 
sition charge that the bonus law 
had been amended “under pres¬ 
sure or advice” from monopo¬ 
lists. What the Government 
had done was “to rationalise the 
bonus law taking into considera¬ 
tion the national and interna¬ 
tional economic situation and 
compulsions of economic 
policy.” 

Mr. Reddy told the Opposi¬ 
tion, particularly the CPI, that 
a responsible Government which 
had the interests of the people 
at heart, could not choose 
populism in place of hard 
realities. A time had come 
when all sections of the people 
should make some sacrifices to 
ensure the success of the 20- 
point programme of the Prime 
Minister so that the working 
class might be assured of full 
employment and economic and 
social security in a different 
type of society. 

The Government only want¬ 
ed that in the interests of econo¬ 
mic development and full em¬ 
ployment units suffering losses 
over a period of years should 
not be compelled to pay bonus 
even by eroding the capital base. 
If surpluses were available, 
bonus would be given to the 
workers. Referring to the 20 
per cent limit, Mr. Reddy said 
that if economic surpluses were 
to be shared only between em¬ 
ployers and employees, addi¬ 
tional investment and expansion 
of employment potential would 
suffer. In such a situation a 
section of the people might be 
happy, but a large section would 
be left high and dry. 


Right to Lay-off Curbed 

The Lok Sabha on February 
5 passed a Bill seeking to put 
some restrictions on the em¬ 
ployers’ right to lay-off* re¬ 
trenchment and closure. Labour 
Minister K.V. Raghunatha 
Reddy stated that the measure 


covered 66 per cent of workers 
in factories. Mr. Reddy did 
not accept an amendment to 
make the* Bill applicable to 
undertakings employing more 
than 50 workers. 

The Bill is applicable to 
concerns having 300 or more 
persons. The provision had 
taken into account practical and 
realistic Situations. Mines, 
plantations and other sensitive 
areas would be covered by the 
Bill. 

Describing the Bill as a 
landmark in the history of 
labour laws, Mr. Reddy said 
in the event of employers not 
seeking permission for lay-off, 
retrenchment or closure, the 
employees would be entitled to 
all the benefits they enjoyed 
before. 

The measure, the Industrial 
Disputes (Amendment) Bill, 
seeks to make prior approval 
of the appropriate Government 
necessary before the industrial 
establishments resort to lay-off, 
retrenchment or closure. It 
received wide support in the 
House. Members shared the 
Minister’s concern over “the 
increase in the unjustified lay¬ 
offs, retrenchment and closure”. 

Mr. Reddy noted how there 
had been a significant fall in the 
man-days lost due to strikes 
since the proclamation of Emer¬ 
gency. On the other hand, 
there had been “many cases of 
large-scale lay-offs, particularly 
by big companies”. Perhaps, 
he commented, “a section of the 
management is deliberately re¬ 
ducing production to push up 
prices in order to maintain the 
rate and level of high profits.” 

The Minister thought all the 
monetary and fiscal measures 
taken so far to combat infla¬ 
tion in the economy would be¬ 
come rather ineffective if this- 
tendency was allowed to grow. 

Attributing the closures of 
factories to “managerial mis¬ 
management, diversion of funds, 





fct&TAal &etipns and sheer in¬ 
competence”, Mr, Reddy re¬ 
minded the managements that 
they could not have any “divine 
right to mismanage, disrupt pro¬ 
duction and create unemploy¬ 
ment”. 


New Plan for I.A.S. Training 

The Estimates Commission 
of the Lok Sabha has recom¬ 
mended that all the aspects of 
the 20-point programme and 
the administrator’s role in their 
implementation should be tho¬ 
roughly discussed with proba¬ 
tioners of all-India Services, In 
its 89th report presented to the 
House on February 5, the com¬ 
mittee said that during the dis¬ 
cussions the doubts of the pro¬ 
bationers on any aspects of the 
programme should be resolved 
and they should be encouraged 
to make suggestions for speedy 
and effective implementation of 
the programme in the field. 

The programme should be 
kept in view during the proba¬ 
tioners’ training in the field, 
so that they can know at first 
hand the difficulties and prob¬ 
lems which are encountered and 
the solutions evolved in imple¬ 
mentation. The probationers 
should keep a record of their 
experiences in this regard and 
submit their papers for evalua¬ 
tion and assessment by the 
National Academy of Adminis¬ 
tration which trains the all- 
India Services. 

Noting the recent innova¬ 
tions made in the foundational 
course to expose the proba¬ 
tioners to the reality of village 
life by prescribing one week’s 
visits to the villages for socio¬ 
economic surveys, the committee 
stressed that such visits should 
be longer. In its view the pro¬ 
bationers should stay in the 
villages, have practical ex¬ 
perience of the reality of rural 
life and the socio-economic 
surveys conducted by them 
should be specifically taken into 


account in assessing their per* 
fonnance and grading them, so 
that the probationers take active 
interest in their work in the 
villages. 

The committee considered 
that the syllabus of the founda¬ 
tional course for the proba¬ 
tioners should specifically pro¬ 
vide for a study of parliamentary 
institutions in the country and 
their privileges and procedures. 
It has suggested visits to the 
proceedings of these institutions 
and meeting with senior officers 
of Parliament. 

It has suggested adequate 
publicity through mass media 
like articles and write-ups in 
newspapers, radio and televi¬ 
sion to attract promising stu¬ 
dents to all-India Services. 

Opportunities to All 

Nothing that “there is a 
general feeling” that these ser¬ 
vice examinations are weighted 
in favour of students having a 
good command of the English 
language, the committee asked 
the Government to review the 
matter and see that fair oppor¬ 
tunities to compete in these 
examinations are available to 
students coming from rural and 
backward areas and those who 
have studied in colleges and 
universities where the medium 
of instruction is either Hindi or 
the regional language. 

The committee recommend¬ 
ed that the Government should 
take the necessary steps to re¬ 
move the disparity between the 
I. A.S. and I.P.S. in the matter of 
qualifications of candidates, the 
scheme of the written examina¬ 
tion and marks for it and for 
the interview so as to draw into 
the IPS officers of a better 
calibre. 


New Aii-India Services 

The chances for the early 
constitution of new all-India 
services in the fields of engineer¬ 
ing and medical and health are 
now bright. The decision to 
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create these services, along with 
one on forestry, was taken hi 
1963. But while the Indian 
Forest Service was constituted 
in July, 1966, no steps could be 
taken in regard to the other 
two services because of the 
change in the attitude of some 
State Governments. These 
Governments having once ag¬ 
reed to the proposal, “resiled 
from their earlier stand” as 
indicated by the annual reports 
of the Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms for 
the past two or three years and 
now by the Estimates Commit¬ 
tee of the Lok Sabha. 

Lately, the Centre had been 
in touch with the States to per¬ 
suade them to agree to the for¬ 
mation of the two services. 
Officials here expect a positive 
response from them which 
would enable the Centre to take 
preliminary steps soon. 

The Committee referred to 
the vital role of national ser¬ 
vices in a vast country like 
India with different religions, 
languages and customs. “They 
provide administrative stability, 
national solidarity and conti¬ 
nuity in administration. They 
act as invisible catalytic agents 
in strengthening national integ¬ 
ration. With their broader 
outlook, these services also pro¬ 
vide a bulwark against the 
forces of disruption, parochial¬ 
ism and regionalism”. 

Meanwhile, the Indian 
Forest Service has not yet got 
over its teething troubles, in 
January 1975, 969 officers were 
in position against the autho¬ 
rized strength of 1,302, showing 
a shortage of 25•5 %. This gap 
is higher than that in the other 
services. For instance, in the 
I.A.S., 3,105 officers were in 
position against the authorized 
number of 3,794 (shortage 20%) 
and in the IPS the respective 
figures are 1,804 and 2,091 
(shortage 13- 7%). 
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India's Nuclear Energy Elans 

Dr. H.N. Sethna, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, stated in Bombay on Feb. 
4 that the next decade for 
India’s atomic energy program¬ 
me would be one of “consolida¬ 
tion and expansion”, pointing 
out that new nuclear power 
plants and ancillary facilities 
were being planned for the next 
10 years. 

Speaking in a seminar on 
the “Decade of Scientific Pro¬ 
gress”, Dr. Sethna said in view 
of the country’s limited re¬ 
sources of uranium, fast breeder 
technology was really the nu¬ 
clear technology of the future. 
A new reactor research centre 
was being built near Madras to 
work on fast breeder technology. 

Several new research pro¬ 
grammes at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre at Trombay 
were designed to take the bene¬ 
fits of nuclear energy to the 
people. The analysis of data 
collected from the Pokhran 
nuclear explosion in May 1974 
had established that such experi¬ 
ments could be used to increase 
recovery of oil and natural gas 
and for many other infrastruc¬ 
ture development projects. 

Reviewing progress in the 
field of atomic energy in the last 
decade, he said among the deve¬ 
loping countries India alone 
had developed the capability 
to build and operate commer¬ 
cial-size nuclear power plants. 
Development of a diversified 
nuclear industrial both in the 
public and private sectors in 
the last decade established that 
India could now manufacture 
sophisticated nuclear equipment 
and components. Transfer of 
technology developed at BARC 
to industry had been a major 
concern of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and BARC was in 
the process of transferring non¬ 
nuclear technology to many 
commercial organizations for 
industrial development. 
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Dr. Sethna referred to the 
use of isotopes and radiation in 
industry, agriculture, medicine 
and research and said BARC 
was setting up another plant at 
Trombay to produce radio¬ 
pharmaceuticals for use in diag¬ 
nosis and therapy. He said the 
last decade saw the fruition of 
several dreams of the late Dr. 
Homi Bhabha. 

Dr. R, Ramanna, Director 
of BARC, said India had reach¬ 
ed self-sufficiency in the atomic 
energy programme and had 
achieved a high international 
position in solid state research, 
nuclear structure and fission 
research, solid state chemistry 
research, radio-astronomy, cos¬ 
mic rays and astrophysics. Most 
of these activities had been 
carried out with instruments 
made entirely in the country, 
which was an indication of the 
original nature of these contri¬ 
butions. A large number of 
foreign scientists came to India 
for discussions with Indian 
scientists and the standard of 
such discussions was very high. 

There was no foreign col¬ 
laboration in major areas, such 
as black-and-white TV produc¬ 
tion and telecommunications. 
The entire communication 
requirements of the Army and 
the air defence ground system 
were now based on indigenous 
capability. 


India Recognises Angola Govern¬ 
ment 

India took the lead—and a 
widely commended one—in an¬ 
nouncing on February 6 its 
decision to recognise the Popu¬ 
lar Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola (MPLA) Govern¬ 
ment in Angola led by Dr. 
Agostino Neto. 

The announcement made by 
External Affairs Minister Y.B. 
Chavan in Parliament was lustily 
cheered by members belonging 
to all sections in both the 
Houses. In the Lok Sabha, Mr. 


$.b|. Baneijee (CPI) on behalf, 
of ibe Opposition groups, con¬ 
gratulated Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi “for her bold 
step". 

In identical statements made 
in the two Houses, Mr. Chavan 
expressed the confidence that 
in keeping with its declared 
policy, the MPLA Government 
would join to “strengthen the 
fraternity of non-aligned na¬ 
tions” and help build a world 
based on equality and co¬ 
operation among nations. 

“I am sure the House will 
join me in the hope that blood¬ 
shed and strife in Angola will 
soon come to an end so that the 
Government and people of 
Angola can address themselves 
unhindered to the task of 
national reconstruction at home, 
fighting racism and minority 
regimes in Africa and contri¬ 
buting to resolve the many 
international problems con¬ 
fronting the community of 
nations”, Mr. Chavan said. 

Mr. Chavan further said 
Mrs. Gandhi had sent a message 
of greetings and felicitations to¬ 
day to President Neto pledging 
its continuing co-operution in 
the common tasks of consolidat¬ 
ing the long-standing friendship 
between the governments and 
peoples of Africa and India and 
in the continuing struggle for a 
just and peaceful world order. 

Three more African coun¬ 
tries, namely, Ethiopia, Sierra 
Leone and Togo, had since ac¬ 
corded recognition to the Gov¬ 
ernment of MPLA based in 
Luanda, representing “a clear 
majority” of the 46-member- 
states of the OAU. 

The MPLA government 
alone seems committed to pre¬ 
serve Angola’s integrity and in¬ 
dependence and fight the South 
African armed intrusion. 

Mrs. Gandhi pledged India’s 
“full support and co-operation” 
to Angola and warmly congra¬ 
tulated its heroic people for 
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their fight against the five cen¬ 
turies old colonial rule. 

In a message to President 
Dr. Agostino Neto of the 
People's Republic of Angola ac¬ 
cording India's recognition of 
the MPLA government, Mrs. 
Gandhi condemned the South 
African aggression against the 
people of Angola. She said 
India welcomed the entry of 
Angola into the comity of 
nations and "we look forward 
to our close co-operation in the 
cause of freedom and justice in 
Africa and for the strengthen¬ 
ing of peace in the world". 

According to a report from 
Addis-Ababa issued on Feb¬ 
ruary 11, the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) recognised 
the MPLA Government in An¬ 
gola as a full member-state. A 
communique stated that Ango¬ 
lan People’s Republic had been 
admitted as the 47th member of 
OAU. 


Sea Law Codification 

At long last there has been 
breakthrough in the prolonged 
efforts to codify the Law of the 
Sea. At the end of a five-day 
meeting held in Delhi early in 
February under the auspices of 
the Asian-African Legal Con¬ 
sultative Committee on the 
problem, representatives of 33 
countries moved a step for¬ 
ward by generally agreeing that 
the three single negotiating texts 
on different aspects should form 
the basis of future discussions. 

The proposal for an Inter- 
national Seabed Authority in 
charge of the activities was given 
a concrete form. Various issues 
concerning the Authority also 
came up. These issues were: 
If the Authority was not in a 
position to exploit the entire 
area, who should ? In case it 
was decided to grant contracts 
by the Authority to States or 
Corporations, whether this 
should be done by bidding ? 
Questions such as empowering 


the Authority to control pro¬ 
duction, marketing and prices, 
constitution of a separate con¬ 
vention with regard to the ex¬ 
ploitation of seabed area and the 
respective powers of the As¬ 
sembly and Council of the pro¬ 
posed Authority were also dis¬ 
cussed. 

12 -Mile Limit 

On the breadth of territorial 
sea, the majority favoured a 12- 
mile limit, provided that the 
concept of an exclusive econo¬ 
mic zone was accepted. While 
considering whether the con¬ 
cept of continental shelf could 
be merged in the concept of 
exclusive economic zone, it was 
pointed out that the continen¬ 
tal shelf doctrine was a much 
older concept. But it remained 
to be sorted out whether the 
economic zone should merely 
be a zone of resource jurisdic¬ 
tion or whether it should also 
be a zone where coastal States 
could exercise pollution control. 

Efforts are codifying the law 
of the sea have been going on 
for nearly two decades without 
any significant success. For in¬ 
stance, at the U.N. conference 
at Caracas in 1974 there were 
about 800 proposals. 

A breakthrough of some 
kind was achieved at the Geneva 
meeting early in 197S when it 
was decided to have three sub¬ 
committees dealing with the 
major aspects of the problem. 

One of the sub-committees 
was asked to devote itself to 
the question of exploration and 
exploitation of the international 
seabed area, the second was 
concerned with marine pollu¬ 
tion, scientific research and 
transfer of technology and the 
third with all other matters 
relating to territorial sea, regime 
(principle of law applicable) to 
straits used for international 
navigation, exclusive economic 
zone, continental shelf, land¬ 
locked States, archipelagoes, 
enclosed and semi-enclosed seas. 


The texts produced by the 
subcommittees which were in¬ 
formal proposals, have been the 
subject of informal discussions 
at various levels and groups. 


New India-Sri Lanka Pact 

India is to give a loan of 
Rs. 5 crores to Sri Lanka under 
an agreement signed on Feb¬ 
ruary 10 at the end of the two- 
day meeting of the Joint Com¬ 
mission. 

The four documents that 
were signed included working 
programmes for co-operation 
in science and technology and 
finance for the microwave link 
between the two countries which 
is expected to be completed by 
1978. 

For greater co-operation in 
trade and commerce the two 
countries have agreed to explore 
ways by which India will import 
more from Sri Lanka and the 
possible items are copra, cocoa- 
beans, cloves and cinnamon leaf 
oil. 

Sri Lanka has evinced in¬ 
terest in the gobar gas plant and 
10 units are to be supplied by 
India. India is also gifting three 
more technical training centres 
to be set up in rural areas. 

Among the joint ventures 
that have been mentioned are 
the production of diesel engines, 
agricultural pumps, rubber belt 
ing, textile finishing on power 
looms. Indian expertise is also 
sought for the development of 
Sri Lanka’s cement, mica, paper 
and newsprint facilities. 

With regard to the establish¬ 
ment of a power grid between 
South India and Sri Lanka a 
team of experts is studying the 
technical details. 
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Affairs 


Third World’s Manila Declara¬ 
tion 

The “Group of 77” minis¬ 
terial meeting ended at Manila 
(the Philippines) on February 
7 with an urgent call for estab¬ 
lishment of a new world econo¬ 
mic order but fell short of the 
Third World unity urgently de¬ 
sired to confront the developed 
nations. The six-day confe¬ 
rence was punctuated by a tur¬ 
bulent confrontation between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan on 
the issue of landlocked coun¬ 
tries and the failure to draw up 
a final commodity list to trigger 
off the Group’s ambitious in¬ 
tegrated commodities pro¬ 
gramme. 

While a precarious arrange¬ 
ment was arrived at on the 
landlocked question In over¬ 
night and afternoon marathon 
sessions that extended the con¬ 
ference for one day, the stale¬ 
mate remained on what products 
would Initially be backed up by 
a projected 3 billion-dollar fund. 
The fund would set up buffer 
stocks and regulate world prices. 
Agreement on the final list out 
of the list of 18 products sub¬ 
mitted and approved would 
have been the dramatic spear- 
point of the Commodities Pro¬ 
gramme, if not of the Manila 
Conference. 

Only about four or five 
commodities could Initially be 
backed up by the common fund. 
National and regional differen¬ 
ces within and among the 
Asian, Latin American and 
African blocs torpedoed agree¬ 
ment on the final list 

On the question of land¬ 
locked countries, the confe¬ 


rence reaffirmed their right of 
access to and from the sea, but 
this waS hedged about by reser¬ 
vations of several countries 
without their being identified. 
Iran supported Pakistan on this 
matter. 

After approving the Manila 
Declaration, accompanied by a 
programme of action, the Minis¬ 
ters of the 108-nation Group of 
77 ministerial conference, in 
their concluding plenary ses¬ 
sion, finally agreed on the entry 
of Malta and Rumania into the 
Group as non-regional members. 

This increased the Group of 
77’s roster to 110 nations. The 
Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO) and Surinam had 
easily gained entry into the 
Group earlier. 

The 17-polnt Declaration 
affirmed the urgency of estab¬ 
lishing new economic relations 
“based on justice and equity 
which will eliminate the In¬ 
equitable economic structures 
imposed on the developing 
countries principally through, 
the exploitation and marketing* 
of their natural resources and 
wealth”. It expressed “deep 
disappointment over the fai¬ 
lure of the developed countries 
to implement and fulfil policy 
measures and commitments” to 
improve the situation of deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The economies of all deve¬ 
loping countries, according to 
the Declaration, were seriously 
affected by world inflation, 
monetary disorders, the appea¬ 
rance of new forms of economic 
discrimination and coercion, 
certain forms of action' by 
trans-national corporations and 
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the revival of protection!* 
trends In the developed coun¬ 
tries. 

The Declaration admitted, 
however, that the prime res¬ 
ponsibility for achieving econo¬ 
mic development and social 
justice lies, m the first instance, 
with the countries of the Third 
World themselves. 

The Declaration and pro¬ 
gramme of action, together with 
the voluminous documents that 
make up .the projected new 
World Economic Charter, will 
constitute the working docu¬ 
ment of the UNCTAD confe¬ 
rence in Nairobi in May this 
year. 

But even as the group em¬ 
phasised unity and solidarity, 
deeply-rooted national and 
regional differences prevented it 
from an early launching of the 
"time-bomb” to achieve the 
new World Economic Order. 


Vital Issues for UNCTAD-IV 

A comprehensive and for¬ 
ward-looking programme, de¬ 
signed to ensure for the develop¬ 
ing world a full measure of 
protection from international 
economic dislocation will go 
before UNCTAD-JV at Nairobi 
in May 1976. 

The U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), which has now 153 
members, has been identified by 
the seventh special session of 
the U.N. General Assembly as 
the appropriate forum for the 
negotiations of specific issues of 
vital interest to developing 
countries. 

An UNCTAD brochure on 
preparations for the Nairobi 
conference circulated early in 
February said the proposed 
programme would seek to re¬ 
move “the biases in interna¬ 
tional trade and related areas 
which place an excessive burden 
on developing countries” and 
provide an international econo¬ 
mic environment much move 


conducive to* the 
process. 



UNCTAD-IV Is taking place 
in the midst of a great upheaval 
in the world economy since the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 
The combination of .world-wide 
inflation and recession has led 
to a deterioration in terms of 
trade of developing countries. 


But the brochure poiuts out, 
the magnitude of the current 
problems of the world economy 
cannot be explained solely by 
reference to an unusual combi¬ 
nation of accidents and adverse 
climatic conditions. “T heir 
roots go deeper into the failure 
of the world economic order to 
adapt itself to changes in the 
fundamental situation and to 
release the full potential of world 
development. In the face of 
the current crisis, action cannot 
be confined to a minimal pro¬ 
gramme of shielding the most 
vulnerable nations from adverse 
short-term changes in the world 
economy”. 

The Nairobi conference will 
take stock of the progress made 
in the multilateral trade nego¬ 
tiation? within GATT at 
Geneva. These negotiations, 
it is hoped, will result in a 
certain degree of liberalisation 
of tariff and non-tariff barriers. 
UNCTAD will also consider the 
debt problems of some deve¬ 
loping countries.. 


$ 3 Billion Aid for Third World 

The 48-nation governing 
council of the United Nations 
Development Programme ended 
a crucial session in New York 
on February 5 after approving 
in principle a new 3-4 billion 
dollar five-year,plan for provid¬ 
ing technical assistance to deve¬ 
loping countries from 1977 to 
1981. Of the 150 beneficiaries, 
India is expected to receive 97 
million dollars worth of assis¬ 
tance largely in the shape of 
expertise during the quinquen¬ 
ni um, 


However, a final decision on 
actual countrywise allocations Is 
to be taken by the council at its 
meeting in June after taking 
stock of the total resources that 
could be assumed as available 
for the 1977-1981 period. 

Overshadowing the council’s 
three-week deliberations was a 
"liquidity crisis” confronting 
the UNDP. The council faces 
a shortfall of about 40 million 
dollars in its ways and means 
position to fulfil its commit¬ 
ments during the current year. 
The shortfall, according to 
UNDP authorities, arose from 
various factors, including global 
inflation, failure of some coun¬ 
tries to make good their pledges 
to the UNDP and the problem 
posed by the non-convertibility 
of currencies of the East Euro¬ 
pean countries as well as some 
other nations. 

Mr. Bradford Morse, the 
new UNDP administrator, said 
it was not currencies of Eastern 
Europe alone which were res¬ 
ponsible for the current “liqui¬ 
dity crisis” but also those from 
certain other countries, including 
New Zealand. 

Meanwhile, a total of 43 
countries announced pledges in 
commodities, cash and services 
amounting to 523 million dollars 
(about Rs. 470 crores) for the 
World Food Programme for 
1977-78 at a day-long pledging 
session. Of the total, a sum of 
377 million dollars was pledged 
in commodities, 116 million 
dollars in cash and the remain¬ 
ing 30 million dollars in services. 


1*25 Billion-dollar Fund for Poor 

Delegates from 73 industria¬ 
lised and oil-producing coun¬ 
tries assembled at a conference 
in Rome announced agreement 
in principle on February 7 to 
commit $ 1 • 25 billion to a new 
fund to help poor nations feed 
themselves. 

In what a conference parti¬ 
cipant called a success of "quiet 
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diplomacy 1 ', the 73 nations said 
they solved all remaining Issues 
involved in establishing an in¬ 
ternational fund for agricul¬ 
tural development. They said 
they would report to the U.N. 
Secretary-General, Dr. Kurt 
Waldheim, and ask him to con¬ 
vene as soon as possible a 
conference to formally set up 
the fund. April or May were 
mentioned as possible dates. 

Establishment of the fund 
to help poor countries develop 
their own agriculture was one 
of the main recommendations 
of the World Food Conference 
held in Rome in October 1974. 
The present conference con¬ 
firmed the intention expressed 
by the U.N. General Assembly 
that the fund should have an 
initial target of $ 125 billion. 

Pledges made by Govern¬ 
ments so far fell short of that 
figure, but participants said they 
were confident the target could 
be met. 

The Netherlands representa¬ 
tive, speaking for the developed 
countries, said these countries 
so far had indicated pledges of 
$ 366 million, with additional 
contributions expected later 
from other Governments. 

Agenda for Non-Aligned Summit 

A draft agenda of the Non- 
aligned Summit conference to 
be held in Colombo in August 
1976 has been circulated to all 
member-States. 

The conference will make a 
general review and appraisal 
of the international political 
situation and the role of non- 
alignment under one of the 14 
draft agenda items. 

This will be considered with 
special reference to South 
Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, 
Angola and apartheid. 

Under the same item, other 
matters and issues such as the 
Middle East, the Palestine ques¬ 
tion, Cyprus, Latin American 
issues, the Indian Ocean peace 
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zone, the International implica¬ 
tions of detente and the law of 
the sea will be considered. 

Another item in the draft 
agenda is review of the interna¬ 
tional economic situation and 
problems of development with 
particular reference to the sixth 
and seventh special sessions 
of the U.N. General Assembly, 
establishment of new interna¬ 
tional economic order. Char¬ 
ter of Economic Rights and 
duties of States, U.N. confe¬ 
rences on food and population, 
second general conference of 
UNIDO, UNCTAD-IV and the 
Paris conference on interna¬ 
tional economic co-operation. 

Burma-Lanka Accord on Indian 
Ocean 

In a joint communique issu¬ 
ed in Rangoon on February 4, 
Burmese Prime Minister U Ne 
Win and visiting Sri Lanka 
Prime Minister Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, on the completion 
of the latter’s six-day visit, ex¬ 
pressed serious concern at deve¬ 
lopments in the Indian Ocean 
“which are contrary to the 
United Nations declaration of 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, free from Great-Power 
rivalry.” 

They confirmed their com¬ 
mitment to the declaration and 
called on all concerned to join 
in implementing it. 

Referring to ravages of war 
in Indo-China, the two leaders 
stressed the need for interna¬ 
tional co-operation in assisting 
post-war economic reconstruc¬ 
tion of the countries of Indo- 
China. 

The two leaders expressed 
their satisfaction with the non- 
aligned countries’ role in the 
preservation of peace and sta¬ 
bility in the world and re¬ 
affirmed their determination to 
work towards ensuring the suc¬ 
cess of the Non-aligned Summit 
conference to be held in 
Colombo in August, 1976. 


Kao-ifeeg China's Acting P.M. 

China announced on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 that the Public Security 
Minister, Mr. Hua Kuo-feng, 
had been appointed acting Pre¬ 
mier following the death of Mr. 
Chou En-lai in January. The 
appointment came as- a major 
surprise even to expert China- 
watchers and marked the 
triumph of ideology over poli¬ 
tics and administration ex¬ 
perience. Teng Hsiao-Ping was 
Chou En-lai’s choice, but Huo 
Kuo-feng has been selected by 
Chairman Mao—still as in¬ 
scrutable as ever. 

t 

It was not clear if Mr. Hua 
had been made a temporary 
caretaker or whether, his name 
would be passed on to the Na¬ 
tional People’s Congress for 
ratification as full Premier. 

The man almost universally 
tipped to succeed Chou En-lai 
was Mr. Teng Hsiao-Ping, the 
seniormost among the 12 Vice- 
Premiers who had fulfilled major 
state functions since Mr. Chou 
fell ill. 

Mr. Hua, a sturdily built 
bespectacled figure in his mid¬ 
fifties, has not been openly 
identified with either radicals or 
moderates in the leadership. 
The ninth-ranking Vice-Premier, 
he was recognised as one of the 
fastest rising politician in the 
Communist party but diplomats 
had not regarded him as a suc¬ 
cessor to Chou. 

Observers speculated he may 
have been chosen as a neutral 
compromise because party heads 
had been unable to agree on any 
of the better-known candidates 
such as Mr. Teng or Mr. Chang 
Chun-chiab. 

They, linked the surprise 
development with an extra¬ 
ordinary attack in the “People's 
Daily” newspaper on capitalist 
roaders and Rightist deviation- 
ists in positions of power. 

“Some saw this as criticism 
of Mr. Teng. who was branded 
a capitalist roader during the 
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Cultural Revolution. But ob¬ 
servers hesitated about inter¬ 
preting Mr. Hua's promotion as 
a major setback for the dimuini- 
tive Mr. Teng who hosted Pre¬ 
sident Ford’s trip last Decem¬ 
ber. 


U.S. Not to Tolerate More 
Angolas 

The U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, warned the 
Soviet Union and Cuba on Feb¬ 
ruary 4 that the U.S. would 
tolerate no pew Angolas. Refer¬ 
ring to the Soviet-Cuban engage¬ 
ment in Angola, he said the U.S. 
“has a duty to make clear that 
Angola sets no precedent and 
that this type of action will not 
be tolerated again”. This 
amounted to an admission of 
defeat and a recognition of 
Soviet victory. 

In a speech to the Foreign 
Affairs Council of Northern 
California, Dn Kissinger went 
on to say that the U.S. “must 
reassure adjacent countries that 
they will not be left exposed to 
attack or pressure from the new 
Soviet-Cuban foothold.” 

Addressing himself specifi¬ 
cally to Cuba, he warned: “Let 
no nation believe that Americans 
will long remain indifferent to 
the dispatch of expeditionary 
forces and vast supplies of arms 
to impose minority governments 
—especially when that expedi¬ 
tionary force comes from a 
nation in the western hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

In a speech at the Common¬ 
wealth Club, Dr. Kissinger 
blamed Congress for helping to 
set an “ominous precedent” in 
Angola by halting U.S. support 
for anti-Soviet factions. He 
called for a balanced policy of 
firmness and conciliation in 
dealing with the Soviet Union. 
“We must accept that sovereign 
States, especially of roughly 
equal power, cannot impose un¬ 
acceptable conditions on each 
other and must proceed by com¬ 


promise.” The U.S. and its 
allies can, and must, prevent 
the Russians from using their 
power “for unilateral advantage 
and political expansion”. 

Angola represented the first 
case where Moscow had moved 
militarily a long distance to im¬ 
pose a regime of its choice. “It 
is the first time”, he said, “that 
the U.S. has failed to respond 
to Soviet military moves out¬ 
sides the immediate Soviet 
orbit. It is the first time that 
Congress has halted national 
action in the middle of a crisis.” 

Meanwhile the Deputy 
Defence Secretary, Mr. Robert 
Ellsworth, told the Senate Fo¬ 
reign Relations Sub-committee 
on Africa that the U.S. Defence 
Department wants the National 
Front-National Union alliance 
to win the civil war in Angola 
so that U.S. military planes and 
ships can have access to air¬ 
fields and ports in that coudtry. 
“We hope that the government 
that finally emerges in Angola 
will grant us overflight and land¬ 
ing rights, if requested, for our 
aircraft and the port facilities 
will be made available for oc¬ 
casional naval ship visits”, he 
said. 

At the same time, the U.S.A. 
wants to prevent the Soviet 
Union from gaining exclusive 
use of Angola and its facilities 
for military purposes. 


U.S. Fleet Not to Quit Indian 
Ocean 

Vice-Admiral Thomas B. 
Haywar, Commander of the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, stated in Singa¬ 
pore on February 10 that the 
Fleet’s “routine deployment” of 
ships in the Indian Ocean would 
continue in the future. 

The Admiral told a news 
conference that the Fleet had 
been operating in Western Paci¬ 
fic and Asian waters for some 33 
years now and added: “In my 
judgment, it is going to be there 
for many more years to come.” 


The U.S. aod its allies had 
a greater reliance on the Indian 
Ocean sea-lanes than the Soviet 
Union. “We are watching very 
carefully the activities of the 
Soviets in establishing relations 
or bases in the Indian Ocean 
littoral areas.” 

Asked about the American 
facility being developed on the 
Indian Ocean island of Diego 
Garcia, the Admiral said: 
“Those are vital sea-lanes and 
it is in our direct interest, and 
vital to our interest, that they 1 
remain free and open for all 
nations to use”. 

It is also economic to the 
U.S. in many respects to have 
a small logistics base and com¬ 
munications facility—which is 
what Diego Garcia really is. 
It is primarily a communication 
facility that covers “an area of 
the world that is inadequately 
covered so that our ships, when 
operating in the Indian Ocean, 
have good lines of radio com¬ 
munication for command and 
control purposes.” 

Replying to a question the 
commander said: “The Soviet 
Pacific fleet, in my judgment, is 
a very impressive fleet. It has 
been growing larger on an 

annual basis.they continue 

to build new ships; they are 
capable, impressive ships.” 

U.S. Vetoes Move on Palesti¬ 
nians 

The U.S.A. on January 27 
vetoed a six-nation Security 
Council resolution which would 
have affirmed the Palestinians’ 
right to establish an indepen¬ 
dent State and called for Israeli 
withdrawal from all Arab Ter¬ 
ritories occupied since June 
1967. 

Minutes earlier, the Council 
had rejected a British proposal 
to amend the resolution on West 
Asia. The amendment would 
have reaffirmed the Council’s 
commitment to two earlier reso¬ 
lutions which established the 
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guidelines for a negotiated set¬ 
tlement. 

Only France, Italy and Swe¬ 
den joined Britain in voting for 
the proposal. Libya and China 
voted against it, and the U.S.A., 
Japan, the Soviet Union, 
Guyana, Pakistan, Tanzania, 
Panama and Rumania abstained. 

• The Chiel U.S. delegate, Mr. 
Daniel P. Moynihan, who spoke 
alter casting the veto, sought to 
explain that the U.S. negative 
vote was “not based on anti¬ 
pathy to the aspirations of Pales¬ 
tinians but rather on the con¬ 
viction that the passage of that 
resolution would not amelio¬ 
rate their conditions, nor be the 
most effective way of addressing 
the long-neglected problem of 
their future in the context of 
an overall settlement. It is not 
a question of whether but of 
how to make progress towards 
the goal we all profess”. Mr. 
Moynihan also sought o soften 
the effect of the veto by "pledg¬ 
ing” that the U.S.A. would 
persevere in the search for 
peace. 

The six-nation resolution 
had been finalized by the Third 
World members of the Council 
after days of backstage bar¬ 
gaining. *The resolution im¬ 
pliedly sought to guarantee the 
right of Israel “to live in peace 
within secure and recognized 
boundaries”. 

In spite of this significant 
concession, the U.S A. remained 
firmly opposed, demanding that 
the resolution should not alter 
the earlier Council resolutions 
No. 242 and 338 and that there 
should be no mention of the 
“national rights” of the Pales¬ 
tinians in any resolution. 


Executive Vs. Congress 

US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger on February 5 at¬ 
tacked Congress for ‘repeatedly 
and publicly’ countering the 
White House and the State 
Department in foreign policy 
matters. 


Dr. Kissinger, addressing a 
University of Wyoming meet¬ 
ing, showed signs of bitterness 
and pessimism that was heigh¬ 
tened by Congress refusal to 
allow the State Department to 
back its favourities in the 
Angolan civil war. 

“When the Executive 
(branch of the federal Govern¬ 
ment) is disavowed, repeatedly 
and publicly, other govern¬ 
ments wonder who speaks for 
America, and what American 
commitments mean”, Dr. Kis¬ 
singer said. 

In Dr. Kissinger’s view, 
Congress is constitutionally 
limited to outlining gencial US 
foreign policy. “The Congress 
does not have the responsibility 
for deciding the tactical ques¬ 
tions that arise daily in the con¬ 
duct of our foreign relations or 
for executing a coherent, con¬ 
sistent comprehensive policy”. 

The Secretary of State also 
complained about the “destruc¬ 
tive debate” that has dominated 
the American political scene in 
recent months. He denounced 
“leaks, sensational investiga¬ 
tions, and demoralisation of our 
intelligence service”. He was 
referring in particular to the 
Senate's Select Committee on 
intelligence activities, which has 
been investigating the role of 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the White House during the 
past 16 years in alleged assassi¬ 
nation plots against foreign 
political figures, and covert in¬ 
volvement in coups d’etat 
abroad. 

In Dr. Kissinger’s view, such 
developments prevent the US 
executive from dealing with foes 
of the United States. “The 
principal danger we face is our 
domestic divisions”. 

U.N. Verdict ob Namibia 

In a rare show of unanimity 
the U.N. Security Council on 
January 31 passed, without any 
dissent, a resolution that as¬ 
serted the legal authority of the 


United Nations over Namibia 
and called for free elections 
under U.N. supervision and 
control, to enable the people of 
the South-West African terri¬ 
tory to determine their own 
future. 

Although three of the per¬ 
manent members, the United 
States, the U.K. and China, 
expressed reservations on some 
aspects of the resolution tabled 
by eight nations of the Council, 
they voted affirmatively. 

China objected to the -hold¬ 
ing of “free elections” on the 
ground that these were well-nigh 
impossible because of South 
Alrican domination over Nami¬ 
bia. Britain supported elec¬ 
tions under U.N. supervision 
but said it could not reconcile 
itself to any “control” of the 
elections by U.N. or any other 
party. 

The vote came in the Coun¬ 
cil after three days of debate 
which showed that the racist 
regime of South Africa stood 
completely isolated on the issue 
of Namibian independence. The 
South African representative de¬ 
livered a lengthy speech high¬ 
lighting the so-called constitu¬ 
tional conference held by it in 
Namibia, but the Council mem¬ 
bers, including the United States, 
remained unconvinced. The 
U.S. delegate pointed out that 
“significant groups” in Namibia, 
including theSouth-West African 
People’s organisation (SWAPO), 
were excluded from the confe¬ 
rence. 

The SWAPO’s Administra¬ 
tive Secretary, Mr. Moses M. 
Garoeb, who was seated by the 
Council, in a telling speech gave 
an account of the genocide com¬ 
mitted systematically by the 
South African racists against 
the hapless Namibians. He 
warned the world community 
that the Pretoria clique was us¬ 
ing Namibian Territory under 
their illegal occupation as a 
spring-board for committing ag¬ 
gression against the rest of the 
African continent. 
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The eight-nation resolution 
that was adopted by tbe Coun¬ 
cil condemned South Africa’s 
actions in Namibia, including 
its military build-up and creation 
of Bantustans. It asked tbe 
Pretoria regime to respect the 
Human Rights Declaration, 
release all political prisoners and 
repeal repressive laws as a 
prelude to the transfer of power. 


Major Shake-up in Pakistan 

Pakistan Premier Z.A. 
Bhutto reshuffled his Cabinet on 
February 5 for the fourth time 
since coming to power in De¬ 
cember 1971. He increased the 
number of ministers from 11 to 
16 and included two new faces 
in his Council of Ministeis. 

The Premier retained tbe 
Defence and Foreign Affairs 
portfolios for himself, keeping 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed as Minister of 
State in both ministries. 

Significant appointments 
were those of: 

—Gen. Tikka Khan as Spe- 
c i a 1 Assistant to Mr. 
Bhutto for national secu¬ 
rity. The General retires 
as Army Chief of Staff on 
March 1. 

—Mr. Mohammed Hanlf 
Khan as Minister of In¬ 
formation and Broad¬ 
casting. He is a former 
Deputy Speaker of the 
National Assembly from 
the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

—Mr. Nasir Rlzvl as Minis¬ 
ter of Housing and Urban 
Development. He is 
General Secretary of the 
Peoples’ Party in Punjab. 

Three Ministers of State 
were promoted—Mr. Malik 
Mohammed Akhter, now Minis¬ 
ter for Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs, Mr. Taj Mohammad 
Jamali, Minister for Labour 
Manpower, Health and Popu¬ 
lation Planning, and S y e d 
Quaim Ali Shah, Minister of 


Industry, Kashmir Affairs and 
Northern Affairs. 

Mr Bhutto also added an 
economist to his brains trust by 
naming Mr. Shahid Husain, a 
Vice-President of the World 
Bank, to be Special Assistant to 
the Premier. 

Seven of tbe 16 Ministers 
are from Punjab, four each from 
Sind and the NWFP, and one 
from Baluchistan. 

Observers noted that Mr. 
Bhutto revived the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 
apparently looking toward the 
next general election, due to be 
held before August next year. 

Tbe press note also announc¬ 
ed appointments of new Gover¬ 
nors for tbe provinces of NWFP 
and Sind. 

Begum Llaquat Ali Khan 
(wife of Pakistan’s first Prime 
Minister) will relinquish 
charge as Governor of Sind and 
will be succeeded by Mr. Dila- 
war Khan of Junagarh. 

The present Governor of the 
NWFP, retired M a j. Gen. 
Gawaz, will be replaced by Maj. 
Gen. (Retd.) Nasroilah Khan 
Babar. 


Russia’s Growing Military Might 

The US Defence Depart¬ 
ment’s research director told 
Congress vin February 4 that 
“the Soviet Union can achieve 
dominance in deployed military 
technology in the 1980’s.” Dr. 
Malcolm R. Currie said his 
assessment was based on current 
trends which included “a very 
large and determined effort” 
by the Soviet Union, while US 
investment in military research, 
development and procurement 
had been declining. 

Dr. Currie was testifying 
before the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Sub-Committee on Defence 
in support of a $ 10,900 million 
research and development bud¬ 
get for the year 1977. 


In a separate testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Gen. Fred C. 
Weyand, US Army Chief of 
Staff, expressed concern that 
the US army’s growth rate “has 
not kept pace with that of the 
Soviet army”. 

The US army, he said, had 
barely half the equipment need¬ 
ed to fully equip both active and 
reserve forces for sustained 
combat. In tanks alone, tbe 
Soviet Union outpaced the 
USA by four to one. 

Dr. Currie told the Appro¬ 
priations Committee that the 
USA continued to hold a tech¬ 
nological lead over the Soviet 
Union in most areas pertaining 
to national security. “But that 
lead has been diminishing. In 
some important areas it is gone. 
The Soviet Union is ahead." 

The Soviet Union was now 
able to “project power at great 
distances”, had better ability 
to operate naval units, aircraft 
and supply forces far from its 
shores and had global command, 
control and communications 
ability. 

Dr. Currie said that the MX 
land-based nuclear missile, 
under Pentagon consideration 
to replace the “Minuteman” 
inter-continental ballistic mis¬ 
sile, would be about twice as 
large. The missile is expected 
to weigh 68,000 to 77,000 kg. 
But it would be smaller than the 
new Soviet missiles being de¬ 
ployed—the 91,000 kg. “SS-19” 
and the 182,000 kg. “SS-18”. 

The Pentagon recently esti¬ 
mated that the MX would cost 
$ 30,000 million over 10 years if 
it replaced all the l,000“Minute- 
man” missiles. 


Japan Emerges as Arms Supplier 

The Chinese and South 
African governments have been 
buying arms and ammunition 
from Japan for the past several 
years on a commercial basis. 
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This sensational disclosure In 
the Japanese Parliament Budget 
Committee on February 4 blew 
the lid off Japan’s arms deals, 
with countries which must not 
be sold arms under Japan’s own 
laws. 

Japan is bound by U.N. 
sanctions not to supply wea¬ 
ponry to countries like South 
Africa and Rhodesia, Commu¬ 
nist countries like China and 
countries engaged in mutual 
hostilities like the two rival 
governments in the Korean 
Peninsula. 

It is now evident that these 
countries have been buvmg mili¬ 
tary hardwu r e from Japan in 
spite of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Takco Miki’s assurance to the 
contrary before the committee. 
He, however, rejected an oppo¬ 
sition plea for a total ban on 
sale of arms abroad. Items 
supplied to China and South 
Africa include riveting machines 
and harpoons which the Inter¬ 
national Trade Minister, Mr. 
Toshio Komoto, admitted were 
in the category ot guns and 
ammunition. 

Other countries buying these 
include South and North Korea 
and North Viet Nam. 

Japanese defence industries 
arc currently carrying on a 
campaign to have the govern¬ 
ment lift its ban on full-scale 
arms exports considered neces¬ 
sary to pull the nation’s econo¬ 
my out of lingering recession. 
They want to export two types 
of aircraft now in military use— 
the V-l and US-1 rescue 
planes-which t h e opposition 
claims are military items but 
which the Government con¬ 
siders “non-military”. 

Birth of New Republic in East 

Laos, another troubled 
country in the Indo-China re¬ 
gion, became a republic on De¬ 
cember 3, 1975. The 700-year 
old monarchy in that country 
was abolished, the 19-month old 
coalition government dissolved. 


and the Lao People’s Democra¬ 
tic Republic established, accord¬ 
ing to an announcement made 
by Vientiane Radio. 

The 78-year old King Savang 
Vathana had abdicated following 
a two-day Congress of peo¬ 
ple’s representatives which end¬ 
ed on December 2. The Con¬ 
gress decided unanimously to 
appoint a President of the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic. 
The representatives of the peo¬ 
ple accepted the king’s offer to 
abdicate. 

The Congress resolution 
stated: “By accepting the notes 
on the dissolution of the tem¬ 
porary coalition government, we 
unanimously agreed that we 
will abolish the monarchy and 
replace it with the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Laos 
......We have appointed a Pre¬ 
sident of the Republic, a sup¬ 
reme adviser, the government of 
the country and other advisers.” 

The national conference of 
the people also agreed on many 
olher subjects concerning the 
entire people of Laos and other 
races, and decided what will be 
the official language of the new 
republic. 


U.S. Indicts South Africa 

The U.S.A., which has often 
come to the rescue of the white 
regime of South Africa and 
saved it from expulsion from 


t h e United Nations, took 
the unusual step recently 
of criticising the white rulers’ 
action in arresting Africans. 
It has demanded that the white 
supremacy regime of South 
Africa should stop making ar¬ 
rests and holding persons “on 
vague charges” and grant “full 
equality for all South Africans 
without regard to race or 
colour”. « 

In what is widely regarded 
as the strongest and most com¬ 
prehensive American indictment 
of South Africa’s apartheid 
policy so far, the U.S.A. warned 
that “no people will for ever 
bear the deprivation of the basic 
elements of human dignity.” 
The U.S. denunciation of South 
African oppression in the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly was delivered in 
the U.N. Assembly by Mr. 
Clarence Mitchell, a black civil 
rights leader. He emphasised 
that his hour-long speech re¬ 
flected the official attitude of the 
American Government. 

He portrayed South Africa 
as a society where the black 
people, persons of mixed blood 
and the Asian people who to¬ 
gether constitute 83 per cent of 
the total population, live under 
an oppressive government 
which deprives them continually 
of their basic human rights. 
He said : “Detention is so tho¬ 
roughly a part of South African 
life that it is impossible to ima¬ 
gine apartheid without it.” 
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Special Feature 


SITE : New Space Feat and Vital Medium 

The Satellite Instructional Television Experiment has been in pro¬ 
gress in India since August 1975. If is another triumph of space technology 
and has aroused world-wide interest. What is the nature of SITE and what 
has been the impact on the Indian masses ? The history of SITE, the 
operational aspects, the actual impact and the future prospects are fully 
discussed in this feature which has been specially prepared for the 


lakhs of readers of , 

The Satellite Instructional 
Television Experiment, or SITE 
as it is commonly known, was 
launched on August l, 1975, 
with the purpose of providing 
instruction and entertainment 
to far-flung areas in six States 
of India. The geo-stationary 
satellite, described as the Appli¬ 
cations Technology Satellite 
(ATS-6), was constructed by 
U.S. scientists and was success¬ 
fully put in orbit by NASA 
(U.S. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration) from 
Cape Kennedy. For a whole 
year it was in operation over 
the U.S.A. as the world’s first 
communication satellite used 
for broadcasting TV program¬ 
mes directly to local receivers. 
Its location was 22,300 miles 
above the Galapagos Islands, in 
the Pacific Ocean. Then, fol¬ 
lowing an agreement signed by 
NASA and Dr. Sarabhai (on 
behalf of India) about six years 
ago, it was shifted to the space 
above Lake Victoria, Kenya 
(Africa), 36,000 kms. above the 
earth, the best vantage point to 
serve India. Satellite techno¬ 
logy has thus been at India’s 
disposal since August last to 
combat illiteracy and reach vast 
populations residing in regions 
previously outside the scope of 
television. 

ATS Structure 

The “ATS-6” is a 200 
million-dollar satellite which 
weighs about one and a half 
tonnes and has a huge antenna 
three-storey high, coupled with 
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an extremely powerful trans¬ 
mitter on board. This mechan¬ 
ism enables it to transmit signals 
so strong that they can be 
picked up by television receivers 
fitted with special umbrella¬ 
shaped antennas about 100 feet 
across. Its giant antenna is 
turned so as to point towards 
Nagpur, the geographical cen¬ 
tre of India. From there the 
satellite can see almost the 
whole of India and yet remain 
in communication view of a 
mobile ground station near 
Madrid, in Spain, from where 
experts control it. The U.S.A. 
has made the satellite available 
to India for a year free of cost. 
In return, India agreed to moni¬ 
tor the performance of the satel¬ 
lite and supply to the U.S. all 
data received from the satellite. 
India has also agreed to publish 
progress reports at intervals of 
six months and a final report 
within 18 months after the con¬ 
clusion of SITE. 

The experiment was to begin 
in 1973, but it was postponed 
twice because of the delay in 
launching the satellite. The 
satellite rotates around the earth 
once every 24 hours. Because 
the earth is also spinning at the 
same speed, the satellite appears 
to be motionless and stationary. 
Therefore, t h e ground-based 
antenna, when it is once orient¬ 
ed towards the satellite, requires 
no further adjustment. The pri¬ 
mary link between the ground 
and the satellite is the giant 
earth station in Ahmedabad that 


has been set up with the assis¬ 
tance of the United Nations 
Development Programme. The 
UNDP has so far provided 2 5 
million dollars for SITE. Along 
with the International Com¬ 
munication Union and 
UNESCO, it has given equip¬ 
ment and expertise in addition 
to training several Indian en¬ 
gineers in the U.S.A. 

Right now, the 2,400 
umbrella-shaped antennas on 
the top of village community 
halls are pointing towards the 
American satellite. Precisely at 
20 minutes past six every even¬ 
ing the village sets come alive. 
The first-ever telecast on August 
1, 1975, was a message from 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
who had inaugurated SITE. 
The SITE programmes are the 
responsibility of All India Radio. 
Programmes previously taped 
are transmitted to the satellite 
from the Ahmedabad earth sta¬ 
tion and the satellite in turn re¬ 
broadcasts the programmes to 
the villages. Besides Ahemda- 
bad, two more ground stations 
have been set up at Amritsar, 
in Punjab, and at Nadiad, in 
Gujarat. These stations receive 
the programmes from the satel¬ 
lite and re-transmit them to 
places within a radius of 20 
kilometres. These programmes 
can be seen on conventional 
television sets. 

Coverage and Languages 

According to SITE organi¬ 
sers, television programmes 
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extending over 1,300 hours are 
being beamed via the satellite 
during the year long experi¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, filming is go¬ 
ing on both in the specially- 
built studios at Delhi, Hydera¬ 
bad and Cuttack. UNESCO 
and UNDP have set up two 
more studios at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. SITE program¬ 
mes are beamed in one or two 
languages, depending on the 
village cluster that is to be 
covered by the telecast. The 
programme is telecast in three 
major languages and three 1 lifidi 
dialects, hor instance, the vil¬ 
lages in Bihar and Rajasthan 
clusters will hear the program¬ 
mes in Hindi. Those in the 
Karnataka-Andhra Pradesh 
cluster will receive them in 
either Kannada or Telugu. 
Those in the Madhya Pradexh- 
Orissa cluster have a choice 
between llindi and Onya. 

SITE is only one of the 20 
or so cxpei intents that NASA 
expects the satellite to perform. 
As a result, the satellite is availa¬ 
ble for the Indian experiment for 
only four hours a day. Ninety 
minutes of this time is used m 
the morning for beaming school 
programmes to children in the 
age-group 5 to 12. The re¬ 
maining 2J-hour broadcast is 
made in the evenings ior adults. 
The object of the school pio- 
grammes is to make education 
interesting, creative and stimu¬ 
lating. They arc expected to 
teach the children new skills, 
good habits and betterattitudes. 
It is also planned to ti am 96,000 
primary school teachers through 
this programme. 

The evening fare for adult 
viewers consists of programmes 
primarily for health and agri¬ 
culture. The emphasis is on 
family planning and prevention 
and cure of diseases There are 
also programmes for mothers 
which tell them how-to keep 
their children healthy and what 
local fruits and vegetables are 
rich in protein and vitamins. 
The evening programmes also 
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provide information on farming 
practices under drought condi¬ 
tions and research findings on 
cattle and poultry. Other pro¬ 
grammes inform farmers about 
water management, seeds, pesti¬ 
cides, fertilizers, credit facilities 
and market trends. 

SITE is the second biggest 
project in Indian space after 
“Aryabhata”. It has cost 100 
million dollars or twice the cost 
of “Aryabhata”. Installation of 
a single community receiver 
costs about Rs. 10,000 and the 
cost'of operation is put at Rs. 
10,000 per hour. Thus, about 
one-fout th of SITE'S budget 
has gone for television receivers 
and antennas all of which were 
designed and produced at the 
Electronics Corporation of In¬ 
dia, Hyderabad. These SITE 
receivers are like ordinary sets, 
but they are strong and more 
durable The antennas are 
solidified and structurally made 
wind-proof because they have 
to be pointing towards the satel¬ 
lite several thousand kilometres 
away with an accuracy of two 
degrees. 

SITE is a triumph of modern 
space technology. It is the first 
attempt anywhere m the world 
to bring television to people in 
remote areas. It is also the first 
organised attempt in the world 
to use television to spread edu¬ 
cation, health knowledge, hy¬ 
giene and modern methods of 
agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. The impact of the ex¬ 
periment is now being closely 
studied by about 100 social 
scientists. In January 1976 re¬ 
presentatives from 14 developed 
countries toured the SITE cen¬ 
tres in six States of India with a 
view to considering the adoption 
of this experiment in their 
regions. 

Origins of SITE 

A study for “Satellite Tele¬ 
vision-System Proposal for 
India” was presented in Vienna 
in 1968 and the following year 
at the United Nations, New 


York J>y B.S, Rao, P.L. Vepa, 
M. S. Nagarajan, H. Sitaram, 
B.Y, Neruka. About 9 years 
ago, the late Dr. Vikram Sara- 
bhai conceived of a plan for 
providing television coverage for 
the entire people of India. His 
plan was to use a satellite to 
take the medium of TV to the 
illiterate masses in the Indian 
villages. His intention was to 
hook up television sets in the 
villages directly with the satel¬ 
lite without the need of build¬ 
ing a transmitter and laying 
expensive cables. Through 
SITE his dream partially be¬ 
comes a reality, though unfor¬ 
tunately he is not alive to see the 
achievement. Thus it is the 
pride of the scientists of the In¬ 
dian Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion who put India on the space 
map by launching “Aryabhata”. 

Instructional programmes of 
1500 hours duration are beamed 
to the satellite from earth sta¬ 
tions which are then received by 
direct-reception TV sets in 2,400 
selected villages in 20 districts 
of six States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
The population sought to be 
covered by this experiment is 
about 50 lakhs in all. The vil¬ 
lages selected for the experi¬ 
ment are those which are al¬ 
ready electrified and are easily 
approachable for the technical 
staff attending to each receiv¬ 
ing set, have a permanent 
“pucca” school building and 
also a well-developed panchayat 
system with law-abiding people 
so that there may be no pilfer¬ 
ing of the TV equipment and 
the proper approach towards 
learning may be present. The 
2,400 villages have been divided 
into six “clusters", each cluster 
containing 400 villages. Each 
village has been provided with a 
special television receiver which, 
unlike the ordinary receiver, can 
pigk up TV programmes direct 
from the satellite. 

These programmes are 
specially prepared to meet the 
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requirements of the rural people. 
Until August 1975, TV had 
been confined to a few select 
metropolitan towns and their 
immediate neighbourhood, but 
rural India was completely un¬ 
aware of this vital medium of 
education, information and 
entertainment. This barrier has 
since been broken and Indian 
villagers now benefit from the 
programmes which apprise 
them of the basic facts of life, 
make them literate and improve 
their habits and hygiene in day- 
to-day life. TV may not be able 
to replace the rural classroom 
or teacher, but it would certain¬ 
ly change the traditional life¬ 
style of the rural folk and thus 
take them out of the bullock- 
cart age. 

Impact of SITE 

The impact of SITF, has 
generally been healthy and con¬ 
structive. It has resulted in 
social awareness of educational, 
agricultural and scientific ad¬ 
vances among the rural people. 
Since the programmes have been 
specially tailored, these people 
find them of much immediate 
interest and appeal. They touch 
the very problems the people 
face in their daily life and farm 
activity. The centuries-old 
isolation of lakhs of villages 
has consequently ended, and the 
benefits of modern space tech¬ 
nology have begun to flow to 
them also. In the villages 
selected for the experiment the 
basic ideas of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion had already taken root 
with the provision of electri¬ 
city, construction of schools and 
a panchayat building. These 
progressive ideas have now been 
reinforced. These villagers had 
already been made familiar with 
governmental and Extension 
activity in agricultural and 
health problems. No wonder 
they have grasped the signi¬ 
ficance of the new information 
imparted through the visual 
imagery, by live, person-to- 
person talks and demonstration 
on the screen. Adoption of 


progressive practices for speedy 
uplift has become easier and 
lakhs of villagers have shown 
themselves to be quite receptive 
to the new ideas presented be¬ 
fore them through the TV sets. 

In the earlier weeks of the 
experiment, during August to 
October 1975, there were large, 
eager audiences. The people 
gathered in the rooms where the 
sets had been installed and 
watched the strange contraption 
with great interest. It was all 
free, and they talked about it 
and discussed the measures of 
reform such as the use of ferti¬ 
lisers, new agricultural and 
animal husbandry techniques, 
etc. 

The special programmes pre¬ 
sented for school children were 
equally successful; at many 
places they were a resounding 
success, with boys and girls 
sitting throughout and acquiiing 
knowledge the easy way. The 
young audiences proved to be 
captive. Difficult concepts of 
mathematics, for instance, were 
presented and made easier. 
Children at many of these TV 
centres asked a lot of questions. 
There was also lively inter¬ 
action between the TV, the class 
teacher and the children. 

The imbibing of knowledge 
apart, there was a social and 
psychological gain also. For 
the first time, groups of various 
classes of people sat together, 
day after day, at the same place, 
to watch and listen to the pro¬ 
grammes—Brahmins, Jats, land¬ 
lords, Harijans, tenants and 
labourers. Tradition-bound 
and highly conservative women 
sat with educated girls and boys. 
For the poor and under-privi¬ 
leged classes the proximity with 
the “superior” categories of peo¬ 
ple had a healthy influence and 
led to a greater mixing up, and 
even discussion of problems in 
the light of the programmes seen 
on the TV screen. Critical 
evaluation of the programmes 
in the light of their own expe¬ 
rience has generally led to 


greater awareness of the situa¬ 
tion, greater enlightenment and, 
in due course, to greater chances 
of application of thepiogrcssive 
devices to their every-day life 
and to farming practices. 

In many villages of Rajas¬ 
than, for instance, a survey 
showed that for the first time 
people of all communities sat 
together. Previously, the only 
occasions for joint and mixed 
gatherings were festivals, mar¬ 
riages, deaths and other cere¬ 
monies, where generally there 
was virtual segregation in the 
sense that people of one caste 
and status sat together. The 
caste system was often in evi¬ 
dence in the sitting patterns and 
the groupings. 

Basic Aim Fulfilled 

The basic purpose of SITE— 
to find out if television can bring 
about economic development in 
villages - is thus being fulfilled. 
It is not the satellite technology 
being on test; that has already 
been established beyond doubt. 
It is the utility of the medium 
that has been on trial since 
August 1975. 

At present, only 5 per cent 
of our rural folks have the bene¬ 
fit of TV coverage and those 
covered by SITE are a fraction 
of it. As against the over-all 
radio coverage placed at 90 per 
cent of the total population, the 
combined FV coverage is esti¬ 
mated to be not more than 17 
per cent. The need, therefore, 
is not only to spread the SITE 
shows to as many villages as 
possible but also to instal ancil¬ 
lary stations at select places 
which can re-telccast the 
“instructions” to almost any¬ 
one having a reasonably priced 
TV set within the reach of an 
average rural family. 

As for the overall success of 
the SITE project. Dr. Yash Pal, 
Director of the SITE program¬ 
mes of the Department of Space, 
explained at the Indian Science 
Congress held in January 1976 
that more than 90 per cent of the 
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TV sets were working at any 
point of time. The average 
audience at each TV set was 200. 
The feedback system establish¬ 
ed by the department with com¬ 
puter analysis showed that en¬ 
rolment in schools where the 
TV sets had been installed had 
improved. There was also a 
reduction in the drop-outs in 
these schools. Additionally, 
the programmes relating to the 
teaching of various “skills” had 
proved very popular. He also 
assured that the maintenance 
and the picture quality of TV 
transmission was much better 
than received on ground-based 
TV sets. 

Indian space scientists have 
also used the American satel¬ 
lite for conducting what is called 
high resolution radiometer ex¬ 
periments. According to Dr. 
Yash Pal, Director of the Space 
Applications Centre in Ahmeda- 
bad, the experiment has pro¬ 
vided data on cloud motion and 
surface temperature of the seas 
surrounding India. These 
data will prove useful in fore¬ 
casting the monsoon and for 
warning about cyclonic storms. 
The space centre will also study 
the propagation of very high 
frequency radio waves using the 
apparatus aboard the satellite. 

Being the first developing 
country to use a domestic satel¬ 
lite system, the Indian experi¬ 
ment is being keenly watched 
by other developing countries 
because the purpose of SITE 
is to find out if television can 
bring about economic develop¬ 
ment in villages. 

Points of Criticism 

While the benefits of SITE 
are obvious, there have been 
criticisms too. The cost is very 
heavy—about Rs. 10,000 an 
hour. Can a poor country 
afford it, especially when only 
a small section is benefited and 
that too temporarily ? Such 
doubts have lately been reinforc¬ 
ed by the reports from several 
TV centres in the six States 


currently covered by SITE. The 
audiences have been shrinking 
in size; the easier novelty has 
worn off; the language and 
dialect difficulty is increasingly 
affecting the receptivity of the 
programmes. It has, also been 
discovered that as in the case of 
TV in the country’s big towns, 
the really popular programmes 
are those which show films and 
include popular film music. The 
audience listening to news and 
family planning programmes has 
declined. Education of the 
masses through TV is an ambi¬ 
tious programme. It can suc¬ 
ceed only if the persons in charge 
of the programmes from day to 
day are those who have actual 
experience of village life and are 
aware of the type of approach 
that will make a mark. 

In view of the vital impact 
of SITE on the masses, the 
authorities have decided to con¬ 
tinue the experiment after the 
end of August 1976 when t h e 
American satellite facility is 
withdrawn. The Director ot 
the SITE programmes of the 
Indian Department of Space dis¬ 
closed in an interview early in 
January 1976 that a Rs. 13- 
crore ground transmitting pro¬ 
gramme had been prepared 
under which half of the existing 
sets will be covered. It is ex¬ 
pected that a ground transmitter 
will be provided in each of the 
present clusters of villages to 
keep the SITE project going 
even after August 1976. The 
transmitters, however, will not 
be able to cover more than 40 
to 50 per cent of the existing 
sets in the six clusters of the 
2400 villages. He claimed that 
the experiment had been “re¬ 
markably successful”, with more 
than 90 per cent of tljie sets 
working at any one point of 
time. The average audience 
at each TV set, he claimed, was 
200 . 

It is understood that a 
Franco-G e r m a n satellite 
“Symphonic” may be made 
available to India for conducting 


experiments .in satellite-based 
telecommunications a n d TV 
broadcasting, after the U.S. 
facility is withdrawn. A joint 
commission of the Indian Space 
Research Organisation and its 
French counterpart, ONES, has 
been in existence for about three 
years and the relations between 
them are stated to be quite 
cordial. The experiments al¬ 
ready being conducted will help 
the Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganisation to identify the kind 
of systems which it will ulti¬ 
mately need for broadcasting 
programmes to the entire coun¬ 
try with the use of communica¬ 
tion satellites. This organisa¬ 
tion has already under close 
study a proposal for an Indian 
National Satellite (1NSAT) 
which would be procured from 
a foreign manufacturer and 
launched abroad. Alternative 
arrangements for SITE conti¬ 
nuity are also under con¬ 
sideration. 
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Indian Economy Since Mid-Sixties 


Introduction 

The panorama of India's 
economy since mid-sixties pre¬ 
sents a chequered view. The 
picture has bright us well as 
dark patches. Some have des¬ 
cribed it as a decade of achieve¬ 
ments amidst challenges. With 
the completion of the third 
Five-Year Plan (1961-66) and 
the scars of the fndo-Pakistan 
war of 1965 came the inter¬ 
regnum in planning. A plan 
“holiday” interposed and the 
launching of the fourth Five- 
Year Plan (1969-74) had to be 
held in abeyance for three years. 
The three annual plans (1966- 
69) may well be taken as the 
stabilising perod for the 
drought-stricken and war- 
ravaged economy that Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi had “inherited”. 
The current plan (1974-79), of 
course, went on schedule and 
although we are nearly half way 
through now, its final shape is 
yet to emerge. The erratic plan 
decade may end in cupheric 
feelings of a buoyant economy 
that have overwhelmed the 
nation since the proclamation 
of the emergency and the char¬ 
ter of progress enshrined in the 
20-point programme. The Re¬ 
serve Bank of India says in the 
Currency and Finance Report, 
Volume I, (Economic Review) 
1974-75, “The Indian economy 
faces at this juncture equal pros¬ 
pects of moving forward to a 
period of sustained growth and 
development or sliding back 
towards inflation, depending on 
the ingenuity with which pro¬ 
duction and investment policies 
are fashioned and implemented. 
The emergency and the 20-point 
economic programme have creat¬ 
ed an environment in which pur¬ 
posive action should be possible. 
Given concerted efforts by both 


the public and private sectors, 
the year 1975-76 may witness 
not onl> further strengthening 
of price stability but also the 
achievement of a significant 
growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent”. 

An appraisal of the last 
decade, attempted in this article, 
would provide a proper per¬ 
spective to our hopes and aspira¬ 
tions embodied in the aforesaid 
report. We would put into 
focus some of the salient points: 
(1) trends of national income 
growth; (2) price situation; (3) 
agricultural production; (4) 
industrial output; (5) banking 
boom, (6) export import balance 
sheet; and (7) international 
scene. 

1. National Income: Ac¬ 
cording to the Gross National 
Product (GNP) approach, the 
si/e of the national income cake 
is recognized as an index of 
economic development. View¬ 
ed thus, the GNP of India more 
than doubled from Rs. 21865 
crorc in 1965-66 to Rs. 52193 
croie in 1973-74 at current 
prices, while the GNP in real 
terms (At 1960-61 prices) regis¬ 
tered only about 25 per cent 
increase front Rs. 16112 crore 
to Rs. 21214 crore over the same 
period. The rise in per capita 
income at current prices was 
from Rs. 425 to Rs. 850 and at 
constant prices (1960-61) 
from Rs. 311 to Rs. 340—an 
increase of 10 per cent in real 
per capita income. The Econo¬ 
mic Times lias estimated NNP 
for 1974-75 at Rs. 20040 crore 
and the per capita income at 
Rs. 337 7. While the annual 
growth rate during the 
third plan period was 6 3 per 
cent at current prices, it is esti¬ 
mated as high as 217 per cent 
in 1973-74, thanks to the un¬ 
precedented two-digit whopping 


inflation. According to the 
“Quick" estimates of NNP the 
Central Statistical Organization, 
there was a rise of 3 • l per cent 
in 1973-74 at 1960-61 prices as 
against a tall of 0- 9 per cent in 
1972-73 compared with the pre¬ 
vious year. The growth of in¬ 
come in 1974-75 has been tenta¬ 
tively put around 2 per cent. 
This is the lowest annual aver¬ 
age growth rate since the incep¬ 
tion of the planned strategy 
initiated in our country. The 
overall economic growth rates 
at 1960-61 prices since fifties 
were as follows: first plan: 3*7; 
second plan: 4 1; third plan: 
2 7; three annual plans: 4*5; 
fourth plan: 2 8; fifth plan 
(target): 5-5. 

2. Price Situation: Much 
of the most significant achieve¬ 
ment of the economy during 
J 974-75 was the containment of 
inflation The wholesale price 
index number, which stood at 
137 5 (1961-62 -100) in 1965-66 
shot up to 284 in 1973-74, 
touched the peak at 328-9 in 
September 1974. Thereafter the 
downtrend began. By Novem¬ 
ber 22 last, the Wholesale price 
index declined by 6 2 per cent 
over the 12-month period which 
was the steepest fall in the post¬ 
war years. Indications point to 
a further decline in prices follow¬ 
ing the bumper kluirif and rabi 
harvests. ‘ 

The spectacular 30 per cent 
rise in prices in 1974 is attributa¬ 
ble both to domestic and inter¬ 
national causes. The overdose 
of deficit financing, the war¬ 
time expenditure during the 
1971 Indo-Pakistan confronta¬ 
tion, the expenditure on the 
rehabilitation of Bangladesh 
refugees, drought conditions for 
two consecutive years 1972-74, 
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fall in agricultural and industrial 
output, the pervasive psychology 
of scarcity—all these factors 
conspired together to feed the 
inflationary forces at home. The 
soaring prices of oil, foodgrains, 
machinery and other imports 
gave a further fillip to inflation. 
The fiscal and financial mea¬ 
sures taken by the government 
failed to make an effective dent 
on the escalating prices until 
late 1974. The government put 
a firm foot to “weaken”, if not 
extinguish, the demand-pull and 
the cost-push inflation that 
eroded the incomes and im¬ 
poverished the masses. The 
anti-inflationary package pro¬ 
gramme and a virulent attack 
on economic offences indulged 
in by smugglers, hoarders, black- 
marketeers, tax dodgers and 
profiteers have started yielding 
results. The prospects of bum¬ 
per crops of foodgrains (J 14 
million ton) during 1975-76 
have also strengthened the 
stabilising trends on the price 
front. 

The downtrend in the money 
supply in the recent past was yet 
another wet squab on inflation. 
The money supply which was 
Rs. 4529 crore in 1965-66 in¬ 
creased from year to year and 
more than doubled in mid¬ 
seventies. From an average of 
8'6 per cent during 1967-68 and 

1968- 69, the money supply in¬ 
creased by 10*8 per cent in 

1969- 70 and further to 16*9 
per cent in 1972-73. But since 
1973-74, deceleration in mone¬ 
tary expansion has started. The 
rate of growth of money supply 
in 1974-75 (6*3 per cent) was 
the lowest recorded since 1962. 
The money supply decreased 
from Rs. 12185 crore in June 
1975 to Rs. 11888 crore in Sep¬ 
tember 1975. “The slow-down 
in the growth of money supply 
reflects the cumulative impact of 
credit and fiscal policies both of 
which were geared to demand 
management.” 

3. Agricultural Production: 
India’s econom ic prosperity con¬ 


tinues to have a bottleneck 
relationship with agriculture. 
Prices, industry and trade over 
the last decade have been in¬ 
fluenced by the farm sector. The 
post-1965 period is marked by 
the technological breakthrough 
and adoption of high-yielding 
varieties of seeds. It has been 
characterised as the “green 
revolution” and it stands in 
sharp contrast with the previous 
years of agricultural stagnation. 
The agricultural production 
indices for foodgrains and non- 
foodgrains have recorded an up¬ 
ward trend, though not con¬ 
sistently. All along the period 
under review, the major empha¬ 
sis has been on food self-suffi¬ 
ciency. The record production 
of 108*4 million ton of food- 
grains in 1970-71 was about 50 
per cent above the rock-bottom 
level of 72*4 million ton in 
1965-66. In 1974-75, the esti¬ 
mated foodgrain production is 
around 104-105 million ton, 
lower than the target of 118 
million ton set for the year. 
The total foodgrain production 
in 1975-76 is estimated at 114 
million ton if the kharif as well 
as the rabi crops turn out upto 
expectation. The overall agri¬ 
cultural output is expected to 
increase by 7 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to a pre-budget review. 

The record foodgrains will 
however not enable us to dis¬ 
pense with imports. While 
we had to import 10* 36 million 
ton of foodgrains in 1966, a 
negligible quantity of less than 
half a million was imported in 
1972. But subsequently the 
foodgrain imports had to be 
stepped up. Even this crop 
year, our imports would be bet¬ 
ween four to six million ton. 

The fluctuations in food- 
grains output were reflected in 
their prices which affected con¬ 
siderably the price behaviour 
in the economy. 

4. Industrial o&tput: The 
ends of our national industrial 
policy set out since the beginning 


of the second Five-Year Plan 
have been considerably pro¬ 
moted during the period 1956- 
64 when industrial production 
increased at an annual growth 
rate of over 8 per cent. But 
since then the momentum had 
been lost. During the fourth 
Five-Year Plan (1969-74). the 
achieved growth rate was only 
3*9 pet cent per annum as 
against 8 to 10 per cent envisag¬ 
ed in the plan. The overall 
shortfall in industrial output is 
due to the twin factors of in¬ 
adequate capacity creation in 
some industries and insufficient 
capacity utilization in others. 
The latter is attributed to short¬ 
age of inputs such as electricity, 
oil, coal, steel etc. The Econo- 
m i c Survey, 1974-75, says: 
“There is no evidence, thus far, 
that the highly unsatisfactory 
trend of industrial production 
since 1966 is to be succeeded by 
a new more dynamic phase”. 
In contrast, the Reserve Bank of 
India observes in the latest 
Report on Currency and Finance 
that “the year 1974 was marked 
by a revival of industrial growth 
from a state of semi-stagnation 
in 1973” and it is optimistic that 
“the outlook for industrial 
growth in 1975 is decidedly 
bright”. The pre-budget re¬ 
view says that m sharp contrast 
to the two previous years indus¬ 
trial production would show 
substantial increase of between 
5 and 6 per cent—far higher 
than one per cent growth rate 
of 1973-74. The favourable 
turn would be possible because 
of an increase in the production 
of infra-structure industries and 
because of the significant im¬ 
provement in the performance of 
the public sector and the indus¬ 
trial harmony following the 
declaration of emergency on 
June 26, 1975. 

5. Banking Boom: One of 
the most momentous step taken 
b^ Mrs. Indira Gandhi during 
her decade-long regime as 
India’s first woman Prime Minis¬ 
ter is the nationalisation of the 
( Contd . on page 574) 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Voluntary Disclosure Scheme 

• 1976-77 Plan 

• Economic Growth with Social Justice 


Q. Wrilc a note on the 
Voluntary Disclosure Scheme 
for unearthing black money. 

Ans. The Voluntary Dis- 
closure Scheme (VDS), announc¬ 
ed on October 8, 1975, was the 
fourth in the “series”. The first 
such scheme was initiated as far 
back as 1951. in 1965 the 
black money disclosure schemes 


Year No. of declarants 

1951 20,912 

1965 2,001 

1965 (Block scheme) 1,14,226 
1975 2,53,000 


were introduced twice. It is 
only after a decade, since then 
that the Central government 
launched the drive again with, 
perhaps, a new dynamism. The 
new scheme is claimed to be a 
“resounding success” as the 
following figures of declarants, 
the value of assets declared and 
the revenue accruing to the gov¬ 
ernment would show: 


Yield 


Amount of money 

of tax 

declared in Rs. crore 

revenue 

70-20 

11 53 

52-18 

30 80 

145 00 

19-44 

155300 

248-05 


(/) the drive and efficiency 
of the income-tax department; 

(g) the lower rates of taxa¬ 
tion at higher levels of income. 

Thus the lure of black money 
had been neutralized. The 
owners of black money had 
come to realize the danger of 
clinging to their ill-gotten assets, 
particularly under the conditions 
of emergency reinforced by 
draconian measures to paralyse 
the “black money economy”. 

Gam: What will be the 
gains from the success of VDS ? 
The bonanza of VDS achieve¬ 
ments has yielded enviable 
results: 


It will be noticed that the 
disclosures have far exceeded 
the wildest estimates. The gov¬ 
ernment itself had expected not 
more than Rs, 700 crore, the 
actual disclosures being of the 
order of Rs. 1553 crore till the 
midnight of December 31, 1975 
—the deadline fixed by the gov¬ 
ernment for filing declarations. 
The income content accounted 
for Rs. 741 crore and the wealth 
component for Rs. 812 crore. 
The revenue likely to accrue to 
the government is estimated at 
Rs. 241 crore from the income 
disclosures and Rs. 7 crore from 
the wealth assets. 

Objectives : The objectives 
of VDS were (/) to offer an op- 
, portunity to tax-evaders to dis¬ 
close their undisclosed income 
and to “return to the path of 
rectitude” and (/>') to secure 
canalisation of black money into 
productive channels for foster¬ 
ing national interests. 


Why success ? Why has the 
1975 VDS been a phenomenal 
success unlike its predecessors ? 
The success of the scheme is 
attributed to the following main 
factors : 

(a) the climate of fear gene¬ 
rated by the declaration of emer¬ 
gency in June-end of last year; 

( b ) the “open war” mea¬ 
sures taken by the government 
against the economic offenders 
such as black marketeers, smug¬ 
glers, hoarders, tax-dodgers etc,; 

(c) the containment of infla¬ 
tion and the easy availability of 
almost all the essential goods; 

(d) the pick-up in the indus¬ 
trial activity following improve¬ 
ment in the supply of power and 
'critical industrial material; 

(e) the demand recession 
due to the wholesale withdrawal 
of black money with which a 
parallel economy was being 
run; 


(1) Political: On the poli¬ 
tical plane, it has enhanced the 
prestige of the government. 

(2) Social: The conversion 
of over Rs. 1550 crore of black 
money into white money has 
“purged” the society of the erst¬ 
while economic offenders and 
generated a spirit of uprightness 
and a massive consciousness for 
integrity and honesty. 

(3) Economic: (a) The new 
climate created by emergency 
and the successful climax of 
VDS would help contain infla¬ 
tionary pressures and ostenta¬ 
tious living; ( b ) The public ex¬ 
chequer would gain directly as 
well as indirectly: initially the 
gain would be from the flow of 
increased tax revenues on the 
income and wealth disclosed and 
a recurring gain from additional 
taxes on increased incomes in 
the coming years; indirectly, the 
disclosure of assets would in¬ 
crease the declarability of future 
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transactions and ultimately 
would result in larger revenues, 
(e) AH the newly-created white 
money which previously used to 
disrupt and distort the national 
economy would ,now be cana¬ 
lized into productive effort with 
a multiplier effect. 

Conclusion: The outcome 
of VDS is described by some 
critics as mere “hogwash”. 
While there is room for self- 
satisfaction with the success of 
the scheme, much still remains 
to be done to mop up all the 
black money. The Wanchoo 
Committee had estimated it at 
Rs. 7000crorc, which must have 
increased to Rs. 25,000 crore 
over the decade. The declara¬ 
tions made under VDS are but 
a trickle in terms of the total 
black money. The State reve¬ 
nue would have increased much 
more if the major contribution 
would have been from the 
“concealed” income rather than 
from concealed wealth. 

The bank deposits may 
swell and the credit expansion 
may re-awaken the dormant 
inflationary forces. According 
to some, however, there will be 
little impact on prices because 
the black money, turned white, 
may be utilized for increasing 
production under the direction 
and control of State policies. 

* Q. Attempt a note on 1976- 
77 plan. 

Ans. The Fifth Five-Year 
Plan strategy of growth with 
price stability and social justice 
will be truly reflected in the next 
annual plan. 

The price stability attained 
over the year 1975-76 has made 
this possible. Mr. P.N. Haksar, 
Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, has reported¬ 
ly said that “a further step-up 
in plan outlay will have a bene¬ 
ficial impact on economic 
growth, particularly because of 
the prevalence of relatively 
stable price level”. The public 
sector outlay, estimated at Rs. 
7,000 crore, would be Rs. 900 


crore more than the outlay for 
the current year and over Rs. 
2,000 crore above that of 

1974- 75. This means a total 
of Rs. 18.000 which is less than 
half the outlay envisaged in the 
draft fifth plan. To make up the 
leeway with a view to fulfilling 
even the financial targets of the 
plan, the outlay in the remain¬ 
ing three years from 1976-77 
to 1978-79 will have to be raised 
substantially. 

The Planning Commission's 
discussions with the States for 
the finalisation of the State plan 
outlays indicate that the plan 
outlay is likely to go up by an 
average of 28 per cent over the 

1975- 76 plans. Only a few 
States like Jammu and Kashmir, 
Maharashtra, West Bengal and 
Panjab are likely to have a 
higher percentage increase rang¬ 
ing between 31 to 46. The 
States have during the first two 
years of the fifth plan spent Rs. 
5,022 crore—about 30 per cent 
of the share (Rs. 17,673 crore) 
earmarked in the plan—and will, 
on an average, have to spend 
Rs. 4,500 crore in each of the 
remaining two years. 

Mr. Haksar is hopeful of 
good results if the States were 
to intensify their resource mobi¬ 
lisation efforts. Efforts made 
by the States over the first two 
years of the current plan to 
raise resources to meet their 
quota of contribution towards 
the State plan outlay are en¬ 
couraging and might, it is hop- 
£d, yield almost the targetted 
amount of Rs. 2,550 crore set 
for the States. Their efforts will 
get a boost when they get a 
resource “windfall” to the tune 
of Rs. 140 crore out of the 
voluntary disclosures of income. 

Also the pattern of Central 
assistance to States to meet the 
plan outlays has been changed. 
The States will now have 10 per 
cent more assistance in 1976-77 
than in 1975-76 which was Rs. 
755 crore. They have been 
allowed to increase their market 
borrowings by a inargin of 10 


percent. 

The States will hencefor¬ 
ward receive advance plan assis¬ 
tance to meet temporary re¬ 
source gap in addition to the 
project-tied loans. 

The farm sector offers the 
potential resource base to aug¬ 
ment the State finances for the 
plans. About fifty per cent of 
the national income is account¬ 
ed for by the agricultural sec¬ 
tor and therefore a sizable chunk 
can be ploughed back through 
farm taxes. By upward revi¬ 
sion of electricity tariff and 
water supply rates more reve¬ 
nues can flow into the State 
exchequer. 

Obviously, these sources of 
revenue, if effectively and suc¬ 
cessfully tapped, will enable the 
States to have bigger plans. Self- 
reliance should be the keynote 
of our State plans. 

Q. Which of the two state¬ 
ments is correct and why: 

(«) Economic growth auto¬ 
matically ensures a better 
distribution; 

(6) The twin objectives of 
growth and social justice are 
contradictory and not comple¬ 
mentary to each other ? 

Ans. Economic growth 
with social justice and stability 
is the keynote of India’s strategy 
for economic development cal¬ 
culated to reduce the age-old 
and crushing poverty and econo¬ 
mic inequalities between and 
within regions and men. Des¬ 
pite planning over the last 25 
years, poverty continues to hold 
sway in our country and the 
economic disparities still persist 
unabated. As such, the two 
statements have a close bearing 
on the national debate about 
our plan strategy. 

A recent study of the World 
Bank economists reveals that 
the conventional theme that the 
high growth rates are automati¬ 
cally accompanied by a more 
equitable income and a reduc¬ 
tion of poverty is not universally 
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valid. Nor is it established a 
priori or empirically that there 
is any pronounced or inevitable 
conflict between the distributive 
and the growth objectives. 

It is being recognised now 
that the growth of GNP is not 
identical with the growth of 
national welfare and that the 
need, in the under-developed 
countries is to modify the GNP 
as the growth indicator by con¬ 
siderations of equity. To 
achieve this, the policy strategy 
should be to secure a re-alloca¬ 
tion of public investment with a 
view to reducing concentration 
of the ownership of productive 
assets and distributing them 
among the low-income groups. 
At. the same time it is to be 
ensured that the new resource 
allocation conforms to the prin¬ 
ciple of optimal utilization. Such 
a re-distribution of assets may 
possibly, but not necessarily, 
reduce in the short run the 
growth rate of the high-income 
groups but in the end the social 
net product will be higher. Any 


conflict between growth and 
distributional objectives will be 
short-lived and for the transi¬ 
tional period only. liven if the 
increase in GNP is of a lower 
order during the transition, the 
welfare index would still be 
higher because of the higher 
weightage given to the growth 
rate of the low-income groups. 

The growth index, in the 
view of the new orientation, 
should be not the rise in GNP 
but in the total welfare with a 
weightage for the low-income 
groups. This would be the 
correct plan strategy. 

In the process specific mea¬ 
sures have to be taken to alle¬ 
viate poverty among the rural 
as well as urban masses. Though 
the two sets of measures for the 
rural and urban sectors must be 
different, yet they have to be 
integrated into the framework 
of planned economy focussing 
on economic welfare. For the 
rural segment, the emphasis has 
to be on such measures as land 
reform, modern techniques of 


cultivation, building up of social 
infra-structure (such as dean 
water supply, health and educa¬ 
tion), labour-intensive farming 
methods, provision of inputs to 
small and marginal farmers, 
rural works and population 
control. In the case of the 
urban areas,''the World Bank 
study warns against the con¬ 
tinued reliance on capital-inten¬ 
sive large-scale industries to 
tackle the problem of poverty. 
The basic strategy to reduce 
urban poverty should be to 
transfer assets to the self- 
employed and the small pro¬ 
ducers. It may be aptly added 
here that this is an essential 
component of our recent changes 
in the economic policies. 

Thus alone would be achiev¬ 
ed the objective of “fairer dis¬ 
tribution of sacrifice and of- 
rewards of economic progress” 
envisaged in the economic reso¬ 
lution adopted at the 75th ses¬ 
sion of the All-India Congress 
Committee held at Kamagata 
Maru Nagar last December. 
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National Defence Academy 

DECEMBER, 1975 

Paper II—Social Studies, Geography and Current Events 

Time —3 hours Maximum Marks—200 


Q. 1. ( a) What program¬ 
me did Gandhiji advocate for ihe 
uplift of the masses in India ? 

(5 sentences) 

A n s. Gandhiji advocated 
an economic bill of rights gua¬ 
ranteeing to everybody the ele¬ 
mentary necessaries of life— 
food, clothes and shelter, the 
right to work, freedom from 
want, abolition of distinction on 
grounds of class, colour, place 
of birth and status, elimination 
of economic exploitation and 
the exercise of tyranny by the 
few over the many through 
superiority of wealth and the 
right to economic equality. 

( b ) What animals are visible 
in the National Emblem of India? 
What is the motto inscribed 
under it ? 

Ans. Three lions are visi¬ 
ble in the National Emblem— 
the fourth being hidden from 
view. 

The words Satyameva Jayate 
are inscribed bciow the base 
plate of the Emblem. 

(c) What part did the follow¬ 
ing play in the history of India 
and hi which century ? ( About 


50 words eaeh) 

(i) Alexander; (/*') Muham¬ 
mad Ghori; (in) Rajendra 
Chola; (iv) Vasco da Gama; (v) 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

Ans, (/) Alexander: (356- 
323 u.c.) was king of Mace- 
don (Greece) who set out for 
mighty military exploits and 
invaded India in 327 B'.c. He 
reached up to the Beas from 
where he retreated as his hotne- 
siek army refused to proceed 
further. 

(ii) Muhammad Ghori: His 

conquests commenced the Mus¬ 
lim rule in India in the 12th 
century a.d. He occupied 
Lahore in 1186 a.d. In 1191, 
he was defeated by Prithvi Raj 
C’hohan but after a year avenged 
his defeat and conquered Delhi 
and Ajmer. 

(Hi) Rajendra Chola: (1018- 
1042 a.d.) He was son of Raja 
Raja Chola the Great, of the 
Chola dynasty, in the south of 
India (11th Century a.d.). He 
vigorously carried on the war¬ 
like policy of his father. He 
penetrated as far as the territory 
of Modern Burma and Bengal. 
He overrun Orissa and also con¬ 


quered Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

(iv) Vasco da Gama: was a 
Portuguese sailor who, in 1498 
(fifteenth century), rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the port of 
Calicut. He was the first per¬ 
son to discover the sea route to 
India. 

(v) Raja Ram Mohan Roy: 

(1774-1833 A.D.) Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was one of the 
greatest social reformers that 
India has produced. He was 
instrumental in eradicating so¬ 
cial evils like Sad, Purdah and 
child marriage. He advocated 
widow re-marriage and stood for 
the cause of women’s education. 
He founded the Brahmo Samaj. 

Q. 2. (a) Write about 50 
words on each of the following: 

(/) First War of Indian In¬ 
dependence; (ii) Dyarchy; (Hi) 
Quit India Resolution; (iv) 
Cabinet Mission; (v) Constituent 
Assembly. 

■* Ans. (/) First War of Indian 
Independence: It was a national 
upsurge which was directed to 
achieve freedom from foreign 
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domination. There was a gene¬ 
ral feeling of annoyance and dis¬ 
content among Indian masses 
against their foreign masters. 
This haired was mingled with 
alarm at the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity. As a reaction to foreign 
rule, a sense of pride in India’s 
gloiious past had been revived 
and people had come to feel 
that the foreigners were usurpers 
and intruders. Even in the 
ranks of the Indian army there 
was dormant unrest. In short, 
the whole nation was in ferment. 

The leaders of the revolt — 
Rani Lakshmi Bai of' Jhansi, 
Nana Saheb, Tantya Tope etc. — 
were fired with revolutionary 
zeal but they lost the First War 
of Independence mainly because 
of lack of unity of purpose, 
effective organisation, and a 
unified system of command. 

Though the British were able 
to survive the most serious 
challenge to their rule in India, 
yet the lessons of the revolt 
were never lost upon them. 

(/V) Dyarchy: was intro¬ 
duced under the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms or the 
Government of India Act, 1919 
which meant a further sub¬ 
division of subjects in the State 
List into (/) reserved subjects to 
be dealt with by the Governor 
and his nominees and (ii) trans¬ 
ferred subjects to be dealt with 
by the Governor and his minis¬ 
ters. 

(<;/) Quit-India Resolution, 
1942: On August 8, 1942, the 
All-India Congress Committee 
met in Bombay and passed the 
resolution, known as “Quit 
India” resolution, calling upon 
the British to quit India. The 
resolution demanded immediate 
end of the British rule and sanc¬ 
tioned non-violent mass-struggle 
on a wide scale to achieve the 
goal. This was a signal for a 
country-wide agitation which, 
however, took a violent turn at 
ma'ny places. In several dis¬ 
tricts, the administration was 
paralyzed and a large number of 
persons were killed as a result 


of police firing. A revolu- 
tionaty'upsurge swept the coun¬ 
try from one corner to the other 
and the Government used its 
entire machinery to suppress 
the movement. All the Cong¬ 
ress leaders were put behind the 
bars and the movement was 
crushed by ruthless measures and 
with the help of armed forces. 

(/>) Cabinet Mission: In 
1945 when Mr. Atlee of the 
Labour Party became Prime 
Munster of Britain, he took a 
very realistic view for the ful¬ 
filment of Indians’ dream for 
freedom. He sent a Mission to 
India known as “Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion” consisting of Lord Patheck 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and Mr. A.V. Alexander which 
recommended that there should 
be a Union of India comprising 
British India and the Indian 
States and that the federal cen¬ 
tre should have control over 
defence, foreign affairs and com¬ 
munications. The Mission also 
recommended for the formation 
of an interim government by the 
major political parties. It re¬ 
jected the demand of the Mus¬ 
lim League for the partition of 
India i.e., creation of Pakistan. 
According to the proposals 
made by the Cabinet Mission 
the Congress and the Muslim 
League joined to form an 
“interim government” but it 
did not last long. 

(v) Constituent Assembly: 
The elections to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly w'ere held in 
July 1946. In the Muslim elec¬ 
torate, the Muslim League secur¬ 
ed 73 out of 78 seats. The 
Congress won 199 out of 210 
seats. The Muslim League, 
however, stuck to its negative 
policy and announced its deci¬ 
sion to boycott the Assembly 
before it could even hold its 
first meeting fixed for Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1946. A conference of 
the representatives of the Mus- 
Jim League and the Congress 
called at London to sort out the 
differences between the two, led 
to no agreement. The Congress 


challenged the right of the 
Muslim League to remain in the 
interim government as it did 
not attend the Constituent As¬ 
sembly’s meeting. 

The Constituent Assembly 
commenced its business with Dr. 
Rajei\dra Prasad as the Speaker. 
But the non-participation of the 
Muslim League in the Assembly 
disrupted the working of the 
interim government itself. The 
Cabinet Mission’s objective thus 
failed to materialise. 

(b) Wbat are the functions of 
the Flection Commission ? Who 
is the present Chief Election 
Commissioner ? 

Ans. Functions of the Elec¬ 
tion Commission: The func¬ 
tions of the Flection Commis¬ 
sion arc to superintend, direct 
and contiol the preparation of 
clectoial rolls and to conduct 
all elections to Parliament and 
State Legislatures and also to 
the office of the President and 
Vicc-Piesidcnt. 

Among other functions of 
the Election Commission are: (/) 
to lay down general rules for 
election, (it) to determine con¬ 
stituencies and to prepare elec¬ 
toral lolls, (ni) to give recogni¬ 
tion to the political parties, (iv) 
to allot election symbols to diffe¬ 
rent political parties and indi¬ 
vidual contestants, (v) to appoint 
election tribunals for the deci¬ 
sion of doubts and disputes 
arising out of nr in connection 
with elections to Parliament 
and State Legislature. 

Mr 7. Swaminathan is the 
present Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(<■) What is the procedure for 
amending the Constitution ? 

Ans. Amendment of the 
Constitution: The Constitution 
of India can be amended under 
the provisions of Article 368. 
The amendment may be initiated 
only by the introduction of a 
Bill for the purpose in either 
House of Parliament. The Bill 
is required to be passed in each 
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House by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the members 
of the House present and voting. 
It is then presented to the Presi¬ 
dent for his assent. After the 
President has given his assent to 
the Bill, the Constitution stands 
amended in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. 

In certain cases, however, 
e.g., in case any changes are 
sought to be made in the provi¬ 
sions relating to the election of 
the President, the extent of exe¬ 
cutive power of the Union and/ 
or Stales, the constitution of 
High Courts for Union terri¬ 
tories, the representation of 
states in the Parliament etc., 
the amendment is also required 
to be ratified by the Legislatures 
of not less than half of the States. 

Q. 3. (a) With which reli¬ 
gions are the following associat¬ 
ed ? 

(/) Dihvara Temples; (ii) The 
Golden Temple; (iii) Tripitika; 
(iv) Bethlehem. 

Ans. (/') Jain, 00 Sikh, (iii) 
Buddh, 0 1 ’) Christian. 

(h) 0) What is the period of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan ? 

00 What are the two major 
objectives of the Fifth Plan ? 

(in) Why is Family Planning 
necessary in India ? 

(iv) Who is the Minister of 
State for Planning in India ? 

Ans. 0) 1st April 1974 to 
31st March 1979. 

00 The two strategic goals 
of the Fifth Plan are: (1) re¬ 
moval of poverty, and (2) attain¬ 
ment of self-reliance. 

(Hi) Necessity of Family 
Planning: If the growth of 
population is unchecked, there 
would be far more people on 
this sub-continent than it can 
ever feed. The country already 
has about 60 crore people, ty 
is estimated that within a few 
decades, the population would 
be doubled unless the growth is 
effectively checked. The fan- 
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tastic growth in numbers has 
thwarted economic progress and 
made nonsense of whatever eco¬ 
nomic progress the country has 
made because the net benefit 
per head continually falls. The 
high rate of population growth 
constitutes an important check 
on progress towards removal of 
poverty. It has an adverse im¬ 
pact on domestic savings; it 
hinders economic growth and 
leads to further impoverishment 
of the people. The objective of 
removal of poverty' demands 
effective restraints on popula¬ 
tion growth. 

(iv) l.K. Gujral. 

(r) In what fields did the fol¬ 
lowing distinguish themselves? 

(7) Panini; (//) Charak; (Hi) 
Hafiz; (iv) Junko Tabei; (v) Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. 

Ans. (i) Sanskrit Grammar; 
(//) medicine; (i/7) mysticism; 

(iv) mountaineering; (v) philo¬ 
sophy. 

(</) What are the following ? 

(/) MIG; (//) l.N.S. Vikrant; 
(iii) Boeing; (iv) Sugar Samrat; 

(v) Vijayant. 

Ans. (/) Fighter aircraft; 
(//) Aircraft-carrier; (iii) Jet 
passenger aeroplane; (iv) Dril¬ 
ling ship; (v) Military tank. 

Q. 4. (a) (i) What are the 
main objectives of the UNESCO? 

(77) Who is the D i r c c t o r 
General of UNESCO ? Choose 
the’ correct name from the follow¬ 
ing : 

Idi Amin; Zeke Taure; Ken¬ 
neth Kaunda; Mahtar M’Bow; 
Yakubu Gowon. 

Ans. (/) UNESCO: (United 
Nations Educational , Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation). Its 
objects are: (1) to promote 
peace and security in the world 
through education, science and 
culture, (2) to broaden the base 
of education, so that oppor¬ 
tunities for going to school will 
be available to all people in 
every country, in order to wipe 
out illiteracy and to raise edu¬ 


cational standards throughput 

( ii ) Mahlar M’Bow. 

(b) Write about 50 words 
each on the following making a 
reference to India in your answer: 

(i) Environmental Pollu¬ 
tion 

(ii) Weather Satellites 

(iii) Automation 

(iv) Inflation. 1 

Ans. (/) Environmental Pol¬ 
lution: Centuries of growing 
human activities have resulted 
in large-scale deforestation to 
the point where, in many lands 
adjoining sea-coast, only small 
forested area remain. Massive 
erosion of soil has resulted in 
the loss of the original top soil, 
conversion of formerly fertile 
lands to great deserts, depletion, 
often to the point of extinction, 
of many species of animals and 
birds on land and fish in the sea. 
Degradation of coastal areas and 
beaches and the pouring into 
the sea of an ever mounting tide 
of poisonous wastes, have con¬ 
taminated many coastal areas 
as of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In India, for example, wastes 
of oil refineries aie dumped into 
the sea, or into the nearby river 
which create ever-growing 
threats to the health of the 
surrounding areas and the 
people as a whole. 

(ii) Weather Satellites: 

These arc giant Satellites, 
“Weather Birds”, launched by 
the U.S.A. to hunt for hurri¬ 
canes and tornadoes and to 
hopefully improve weather fore¬ 
casting by keeping a telescopic 
eye on the world. 

The first SMS-1 weather 
satellite was launched in May 
1974 and the second meteoro¬ 
logical satellite weighing 550 
kg. was launched on February 
2, 1975 to work with its sister 
satellite SMS-1. SMS-1 is to 
keep a close watch on the east¬ 
ern half of the nation, the Ca¬ 
ribbean and West Africa. Satel¬ 
lite-2 which was launched from 
an outpost 35,680 km. above the 
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Pacific Ocean is meant to pro¬ 
vide forecast for the western 
part of the U.S.A. and Hawaii. 

(iii) Automation: Automa¬ 
tion means use of such machines 
in industry which can run auto¬ 
matically throwing more and 
more men out of job, replacing 
the work of human beings. With 
automation, machines are used 
to control other machines and ; 
the process is virtually endless. 
On the one hand, it results in 
incalculable economy of human 
effort in the task done by a 
score or even a hundred pairs 
of human hands, but on the 
other hand, it throws out of job 
scores of men and results in 
unemployment. 

Automation is a necessary 
consequence of the growing de¬ 
mand for mass production. As 
the tempo of mass production 
increases, products become 
cheaper and reach more people. 
Therefore, more jobs are creat¬ 
ed, though of'a different type 
than in the age of mechanisa¬ 
tion. 

(For detailed notes (argu¬ 
ments for and against) refer to 
page 204 of the October 1975 
issue of the CM.) 

(/v) Inflation: Mounting 
inflation is now a world wide 
phenomenon. It flows from 
the erosion in the value of 
money and the abnormal in¬ 
crease in a country's currency, 
without matching production. 
In almost every country, prices 
have risen, the spurt being much 
sharper than ever before. 

The causes of inflation are 
many, some of them acting and 
re-acting on one another: 

(1) There is the increasing 
pressure on supplies of raw 
materials all over the world as 
a result of the rapid industria¬ 
lisation; (2) the fall in the avai¬ 
lability of food surpluses for 
export; (3) the continuous and 
virtually uncontrollable rise in 
wages unmatched by individual 
productivity or the total output; 
(4) fast expansion of money 


supply and of bank credit; (5) 
the central banks' curbs on 
foreign exchange; (6) the world 
energy crisis. 

In the case of India, infla¬ 
tion had soared to an even 
greater extent than in most 
European countries, but it has 
been contained by various mea¬ 
sures adopted by the govern¬ 
ment. 

(c) Write one sentence about 
each of the following: 

(/) Che Guevara; («) Ferdi¬ 
nand Magellan: (Hi) Jules Verne; 
O'v) Pablo Picasso; (v) Yuri 
Gagarin. 

Ans. (/) Che Guevara: He 
was a guerilla revolutionary who 
tried to organise revolts in 
several Latin American coun¬ 
tries. He was shot dead by the 
Bolivian army in the earlier half 
of October 1967. 

(ii) Ferdinand Magellan: 
(1480-1521) He is often refer¬ 
red to as the first circumnaviga¬ 
tor of the earth and is more cor¬ 
rectly described as initiator and 
leader of the Mcgallan Elcano 
expedition, since he died before 
the completion of the first 
voyage round the world. 

(m) Jules Verne: (1828- 
1905) was a French writer and a 
founder of modern science fic¬ 
tion. 

(iv) Pablo Picasso: was a 
world-famous painter and sculp¬ 
tor known to be the greatest 
and most influential indepen¬ 
dent artists of the 20th century 
and the creator of Cubism. 

(v) Yuri Gagarin: Russian 
cosmonaut who was the first 
person in the world to enter 
space. 

Q. 5. (a) (i) What is the 
circumference of the Earth at the 
Equator ? 

(ii) What is the mean dis¬ 
tance of the Sun from the Earth? 

(iii) What is the duration of 
the day at the Poles ? 

(iv) What are Isotherms and 
Isobars ? 

(v) What is the Stratosphere? 


Ans. (0 24,902-45 mites. 

(it) About 93,000,000 (93 
million) miles. 

(iii) Six months. 

(iv) Isotherms are lines on 
a map joining those places which 
have the same mean tempera¬ 
ture. Isobars are lines drawn 
on a map joining places which 
have the same barometric pres¬ 
sure. 

(v) Stratosphere: is the se¬ 
cond layer of the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere which begins at a 
height of nearly 10 miles above 
the Equator, 5| miles at latitude 
50’ and four miles at the Poles. 
In the stratosphere, the tempe¬ 
rature does not decrease with 
the altitude but remains uniform 
at about —90°C over the Equa¬ 
tor and —46°C at the Poles, 

(b) What and where are the 
following ? 

(/) Kanchenjunga; (ii) Kava- 
ratti; (ii/)Kaziranga; (iv) Khetri; 
(v) Kovalam. 

Ans. (/) Kanchenjunga: is 
the world's third highest moun¬ 
tain peak (height 28,208 ft ). It 
stands in the Himalayas on the 
borders between Nepal and 
Sikkim State of India, 46 miles 
north-west of Darjeeling, from 
where it is conspicuous. 

(ii) Kavaratti: is the head¬ 
quarter of Lakshadweep, a 
Union Territory of India, for¬ 
merly known as Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

(iii) Kaziranga: is a game 
sanctuary in Assam 

(iv) Khetri: in Rajasthan 
is known for copper mining 
project. 

(v) Kovalam: is a sea-beach 
about 16 km. from Trivandrum 
in Kerala State recently develop¬ 
ed as a tourist resort by the 
Tourism Corporation of ludia. 

(c) What are the following: 

CIWTC, ESI, SAIL. TDPL, 

NAYE. 

Ans. CIWTC: Central In¬ 
land Water Transportation Cor¬ 
poration. 
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ESI: Employees’ State In¬ 
surance. 

SAIL: Steel Authority of 
India Limited. 

IDPL: Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Limited. 

NAYE: National Alliance 
for Young Entrepreneurs. 

Q. 6. (a) Fill in the blanks 
with the appropriate answer from 
among those given: 

(i) Asia and Africa together 

account for-of the total land 

surface. 

t» l b l ! 

(//) The star nearest to the 
sun is-. 

Canopus, a-C'entauri, /9- 
C'entauri, Sirius, Vega 

(iii) The deepest place in the 
ocean is-. 

Challenger deep, Galathea 
deep, Bartholomew deep, 
Mindanao deep, Ramato 
deep 

(/v) The place with the high¬ 
est rainfall in India is——. 
Cherrapunji, Cincinnati, 
Kwajalein, Waialeah, Ver¬ 
khoyansk 

(v) The longest dam is-. 

Aswan. Gorky, Hirakud, 
Kiev, Mangla 

(w) The Suez Canal is- 

kilometres long. 

50, 100, 150, 200, 250 

(vii) The Heavy Engineering 
Corporation is at-. 

Sindri, Tiruchi, Kanclii, 
Pimpri, Ranchi 

(viii) The oceans cover- 

of the surface of the earth. 
50%, 60%, 70%, 80%, 90% 

(ix) The name Typhoon 
comes from the Chinese word 

“Taifu” which means-. 

heavy rain, high wind, clear 
sky, chill weather, calm sea 

( x) Kohoutek was the name 
given to a recently discovered 

virus disease, moon rock, 


antibiotic, volcanic islands, 

comet 

Abs. (/) £ 

(ii) Vega 

(///) Challenger deep 

(iv) Cherrapunji 

(v) Hirakud 

(vi) 150 
{vii) Ranchi 
{viii) 70% 

(ix) high wind 
(.v) comet 

(b) What are the following: 

(/) Anticyclone, (ii) Aurora, 
(Hi) Glacier, (iv) Meteorite, (v) 
Atoll. 

A n s. (/) Anticyclone: a 
system of winds in which the 
winds blow spirally towards a 
central region of low pressure 
is called Cyclone. The system 
of winds where the winds blow 
spirally outwards from a central 
region of high pressure is called 
an Anticyclone. 

(ii) Aurora: is a light phe¬ 
nomenon seen at nights in the 
northern and southern hemi¬ 
spheres. ft consists of beams of 
many coloured light quivering 
in the sky. Aurora Borealis 
is seen in the north of Norway 
and in corresponding latitudes. 
A similar phenomenon seen in 
the southern hemisphere is cal¬ 
led Aurora Australis. 

(iii) Glacier: are consoli¬ 
dated masses of snow whict\ 
descend very gardually down the 
valleys and the slopes of moun¬ 
tains and after passing the snow¬ 
line, melt and run off in stream; 
occur in Greenland, Antarctic 
etc. 

(iv) Meteorite: are shoot¬ 
ing stars or solid bodies that 
become heated and visible as 
they pass through the atmos¬ 
phere of earth; Some of these 
reach the ground. The object 
which has been a meteor in 
flight then becomes a meteorite. 

(r) Atoll: A Coral Reef in 
the shape of a rihg or horseshoe, 
enclosing a Lagoon. 

Q. 7. (a) Give the names of 
the following: 


(i) Two important radio¬ 
active minerals found in India. 

(ii) Two species exported in 
substantial quantities from 
India. 

(iii) Two important ship 
building yards in India. 

(/V) Two places where Ferti¬ 
lizer Corporation has its fac¬ 
tories. * 

(t) Two governmental agen¬ 
cies for helping village and small 
industries. 

Ans. (/) Uranium and Tho¬ 
rium. 

(ii) tea, sugar. 

(iii) Visakhapntnuin; Ma/a- 
gaon Docks. 

(iv) Sindri (Bihar); Nangal 
(Punjab). 

( v) Small farmers Dcveolp- 
ment Agency (SFDA); Small 
Farmers and Agricultural La¬ 
bourers Agency (SFALA). 

(b) Explain in about 50 words 
each: 

(i) PIN code; (ii) 10 | 2+3; 
(iii) Malnutrition; (iv) Biogas. 

Ans.' (/) PIN-Code: means 
Postal Index Number. For 
Quick Mail Service, the Postal 
Department has introduced this 
scheme by alloting a code num¬ 
ber to all the main towns of 
India to be mentioned below 
the address for Q.M.S. 

(ii) 10+2+3: Formerly 
there used to be 11 years of 
school education leading to the 
SSC, then 2 years of university 
education which prepared stu¬ 
dents for either the professional 
courses (medical and engineer¬ 
ing) or other degree courses, to 
be followed by two years for the 
actual degree. Under the 10+ 
2+3 pattern, the number of 
years remain the same, but the 
instruction is more evenly and 
more scientifically spread. The 
students can branch off from the 
pure academic line to enter 
working life. This system helps 
to eliminate, at the 10 plus two 
stage, all students who are not 
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considered fit for college edu¬ 
cation and merely help to swell 
the strength of degree or post¬ 
graduate classes. 1 he 10+24-3 
pattern has been accepted by all 
States and is being implemented. 

(For detailed notes (argu¬ 
ments for and against ) refer to 
page 143 of the September 1975 
issue of the CM.) 

(Hi) Malnutrition: Mal¬ 
nutrition occurs when an in¬ 
sufficient quantity or deficient 
quality of food is ingested, 
or food is inadequately absorbed 
or is improperly utilised because 
of disease. Malnutrition, in 
other words, means faulty, im¬ 
perfect and usually deficient 
nutrition. 

Malnutrition may occur due 
to (I) unavailability of sufficient 
and proper food because of the* 
inadequate agricultural proces¬ 
ses, (2) imperfect processing and 
distribution of food, (3) poverty 
which leads to the inability to 
buy sufficient food. 

(/v) Biogas: The term is 
applied to those chemical agents 
used in war which, by ordinary 
and direct chemical action, pro¬ 
duce a toxic or powerful irri¬ 
tant effect on the human body. 

Q. 8. (a) Name five com¬ 
modities which form our largest 
exports. 

Aits. Tea, sugar, mica, 
rpangancse ore. magnesite. 

{b) Name five of the major 
irrigation and multipurpose pro¬ 
jects involving more than one 
State. 

Ans. Beas Project; Damo- 
dar Valley Project; Tunga- 
bhadra Project; Bansagar Pro¬ 
ject; Gandak Project. 

(c) Name 5 major ports of 
India in the Bay of Bengal. 

Ans. Visakhapatnam, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras. Paradeep. Tuti- 
corin. 

(d) Which of the five towns 
given below are north of the 
Tropic of Cancer ? 


Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Bhopal, Calcutta, Jhansi, Jabal¬ 
pur, Patna, Ranchi, Utjtftipur, 
Varanasi. 

Ans. Allahabad, Jhansi, 
Patna, Udaipur, Varanasi. 

Q. 9. (a) What is the pur¬ 
pose of SITE ? Which arc the 
States where the project is being 
implemented ? 

Ans. SITE: (Satellite In¬ 
structional Television Experi¬ 
ment), or ATS-6 (Application 
Technology Sate/lite-6 ) n i c k- 
named Teacher in the Sky cost¬ 
ing 205 million dollars was 
launched by the U.S.A. from 
Kennedy Space Centre on May 
30, 1974. It is the biggest and 
the most powerful communica¬ 
tion satellite launched by the 
U.S.A. 

Designed to bring literacy 
to India, special educational 
programmes to the rural USA, 
and televised medical care to 
Alaska, it is meant to be used 
by India for educational experi¬ 
ment. 

The Indian Government's 
project to educate the masses 
through TV via SITE was in¬ 
augurated on August 1, 1975. 

The programme is to im¬ 
part information on specified 
aspects of science and techno¬ 
logy, agriculture, health, hy¬ 
giene and family planning 
through 2,400 TV sets in villages 
spread over six States viz., 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kar¬ 
nataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Rajasthan. The villages to 
benefit from the programme 
have been selected on the basis 
of their infrastructure availa¬ 
bility, backwardness and the 
agro-socio-economic conditions. 

The Satellite will be on loan 
to India for one year. 

(b) What is OPEC ? What 
has been the impact of its activi¬ 
ties on India ? 

Ans. OPEC: It is an Or¬ 
ganisation of Petroleum Export¬ 


ing Countries principally the six 
Gulf States—Abu Dhabi, Iran. 
Iraq. Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Impact on India: See page 
558 within this issue. 

(c) Write about 50 words 
each on the following; 

(0 Magsaysay Award; (//) 
Amir Khusro; (iii) Bhagwan 
Mahavir; (iv) Shri Narayun 
Guru. 

Ans. («)’ Magsaysay Award: 

The Ramon Magsaysay Awards, 
known as Asia's version of the 
Nobel Prize, are given annually 
in recognition of the greatness 
of spirit in service to the people. 

The five awards are for (I) 
“journalism, literature and Crea¬ 
tive communication arts'*, (2) 
for “Government Service”, (3) 
for “Community Leadership”, 
(4) for “International Under¬ 
standing” and (5) for “Public 
Service”. 

Each award consists of a 
$ 10,000 cash grant, a gold 
medal ion and a certificate. 

The 1975 Magsaysay Award 

for "journalism.” was 

awarded to George Verghese, 
Editor of the Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi. 

(ii) Amir Khusro: was a 
famous literary person in the 
court of Alauddin Khilji. He 
wrote in Persian as well as in 
Hindi. His seventh centenary 
was celebrated in India in Oc¬ 
tober 1975. 

(iii) Bhagwan Mahavir: 

(599-527 b.c.) was the preceptor 
of Jainism—a religious sect of 
the Hindus. Mahavira was a 
contemporary of Buddha. He 
was the last of the Jain teachers 
called Tirathankaras. He laid 
stress on the unity and univer¬ 
sality of life and held that the 
aim of life was the development 
of all the good latent in the 
human soul. 
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His name was ibthe news to 
mark 1975 as the 25th centenary 
year of his Nirvana. 

(iv) Shri Narayan Guru: was 
the Hindu mathematician who 
lived in the fourteenth century 
a.d. He wrote Canita Kaumudi 
in which he advanced a Hindu 
method for making a magic 
square of five by combining 
auxiliary squares. 

More than three centuries 
after Narayana, the French 
scientist Philippe de la Hire 
(1640-1718) worked with the 
same method and in the late 
17th century the same method 
was introduced to Europe by 
La Loubere who called it “the 
method of the Indians” but the 
European writers usually speak 
of it as “the method of La 
Loubere”. 

Q. 10. (a) Give the name 
and surname of the following: 

(i) World Chess Champion 
1975. (/;') Winner of Women’s 
Singles Title at Wimbledon 
1975. (in) Captain of the Aus¬ 
tralian Cricket Team which 
toured England in 1975. 

(iv) President of Bangaldesh. 

(v) Prime Minister of Sri Lanka. 

Aits, (i) Anatoly Karpov 
(USSR). (ii) Billie Jean King 
(USA). (Hi) Ian Chappell, (iv) 
Abu Sadat Mohammed Sayem. 
(v) Srimavo Bandaranaike. 

(b) Write about 50 words 

each on: 

(i) Aryabhata: (li) Soyuz- 
Apollo Flight; (i/7) End of Viet 
Nam War; (iv) Diego Garcia. 

Ans. (i) Aryabhata: is the 
name given to India's first 
scientific satellite successfully 
launched into space on April 
19, 1975 with the assistance of 
the Soviet Union which pro¬ 
vided the vital rocket carrier. 
India had to go to the Soviet 
Union to launch “Aryabhata” 
because she had no booster 
rocket to hurl the heavy satel¬ 
lite into orbit. 


Aryabhata was meant to 
perform three principal experi¬ 
ments in space: 

(1) study of X-rays ofTow 
energy; 

(2) investigation of high 
energy particles called neutrons, 

(3) ultra-violet rays in iono¬ 
sphere--a region which plays 
an important part in long¬ 
distance radio communication. 

(/V) Soyuz-Apollo Flight: 

Two manned spacecraft—one 
from the Soviet Union and the 
other frbin the U.S.A.—were 
launched into space on July 15, 
1975 for a historic meeting and 
link-up two days later on July 
17. The nine-day ASTP mis¬ 
sion, labelled as “high flying 
detente", marked the first time 
that men from two nations have 
met in space to work together 
for the benefit of mankind. The 
U.S. Apollo docked with the 
Russian Soyuz and the two flew 
as one spacecraft. During the 
two days they were joined, the 
crew visited each others’ craft 
through the docking module or 
tunnel. They practiced docking 
and undocking, performed joint 
scientific experiments and shared 
meals. 

Crew Members of the Joint 
Space Flight: U.S.A.: Thomas 
Stafford (commander), Donald 
Slayton and Vance Brand. 
U.S.S.R.: Alexei Leonov 
(commander) and Valery Kuba¬ 
sov. 

(Hi) End of Viet Nam War: 
With th«s unconditional sur¬ 
render of South Viet Nam on 
April 30, 1975, after a desperate 
struggle by the U.S. propped 
Saigon regime against the Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front forces, 
ended a 30-year war. It mark¬ 
ed the. end of American imperial¬ 
ism in the Far East and of the 
most dismal chapter in modern 
American history. The defeat 
of its forces, which were equip¬ 
ped with the most sophisticated 
weapons, came as the biggest 
setback to its prestige. 


In effect jt was a tussle bet¬ 
ween the Communist giants, 
the Soviet Union and China 
(which fully supported Noith 
Viet Nam) and the U.S.A. which 
regarded South Vietnam as an 
eastern bastion of its global 
defence strategy. The Ameri¬ 
cans fought for ten years, mak¬ 
ing a vain effort to check the 
communist tide from the North. 

w 

The 30 years of war in Indo- 
China have resulted in more than 
3,200,000 civilian and military 
deaths, or the equivalent of 
about six per cent of the com¬ 
bined population of the two Viet 
Nams, Cambodia and Laos. 

(iv) Diego Garcia: is the 
much talkcd-of tiny island in 
the Indian Ocean under occu¬ 
pation by Britain where the 
U.S. Government is constructing 
a naval and air force base as part 
of its strategy to counter the 
Soviet influence in the Indian 
Ocean. On December 28,1974, 
President Ford signed legislation 
authorising $ 2,984 million for 
military construction, including 
$ 18,102,000 for expanding faci¬ 
lities on the island. 

(c) Name the authors of the 
following books: 

(/) David Copperfield, {ii) 
Les Miserablcs, (Hi) Raghuvansh, 
(iv) Godan, (v) Gitanjali. 

Ans. (/) Charles Dickens, 
(ii) Victor Hugo, (iii) Kafidas, 
(iv) Prem Chand, (v) Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. 
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1. What number is as much 
more than 10 as it is less than 
one-half of what 30 is 10 less 
than ? 

2. Raj is three years 
younger than Kish ore, Suraj is 
two years older than Raj. What 
is Kishore’s age in relation to 
Suraj ? 

Choices ■ —{/') 1 year younger 
(/7) 4 years younger (iii) i year 
older (iv) 4 years older. 

3. Find a suitable word to 
fill in the blanks in the follow¬ 
ing 

(a) BUD is to FLOWER as 
-is to MAN 

(b) SAND is to WATER as 
-is to OCEAN 

(c) DAY is to NIGHT as 
-is to FOGGY 

(d) TOE is to FOOT as 

FINGER is to- 

(e) IRON is to WOOD as 
-is to CARPENTER 

4. Insert the words in the 
brackets. 

GH (a grassy plant)-~(an 
animal) 

5. Write one word to ex¬ 
press the meaning of the fol¬ 
lowing 

The art of paper folding. 

6. Correct the following 
sentence :— 

Write a brief note on Volun¬ 
tary Disclosure Scheme for 
unearthing black money of the 
Government of India. 


7. Which of the six num¬ 
bered figures fits into the vacant 
square. (Only insert the num¬ 
ber in the square.) 






8. Write one word ending 
in “ism”, for the following :— 
A maxim 


9. What is it that dogs have 
and nothing else has ? 

10. Which is the odd man 
out ? 





11. Insert the word in the 
brackets that can be prefixed by 
any of the letters on the left. 

ST 

C. \ 

M - —^ ( ■ ) 

P - V ' 

T ' 

V/ " 

12. Which of the six num¬ 
bered figures below (its into the 
vacant square. (Insert number 
ir. the square.) 
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13. What is the other name 
for rusting ? 

14. Find the odd man out. 
8 27 64 72 1000 729 

15. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 


52 


45 

76 

29 25 

? 





8S 56 


32 


16. Insert the missing 
figures. 

1 19 4 16 7 13 - - 

17. I nsert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

14 9 5 

21 8 13 

28 9 — 

18. Which is the odd man 

out. 

(a) Aplomb ( b) Foreboding 
(c) Moan (d) Redress (e) Willow 


19. 

Insert 

the missing 

letter. 



H 

K 

Q 

C 

G 

O 

E 

J 

— 


20. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

CUB=55 

TUB=38 

LAB— ? 

21. Given below are five 
words with clues to their mean¬ 
ing. Write the clue which you 
think is nearest in meaning to 
the keyword. 

(i) CATEGORICAL. A: 
Orderly B: Absolute C: Stub¬ 
born D: Authoritative 

(i ii ) PROVISO. A: Sanc¬ 
tion B: Directive C: Stipula¬ 
tion D: Substitute 

(iii) CONSTRAINT. A: 
Restraint B: Compactness C: 
Intensity D: Aloofness 

(iv) GENIAL. A: Spon¬ 
taneous B: Easy-going C: 
Ingratiating D: Sociable 


(v) ACCOST. A: To charge 
B: Address C: Equip D: Am¬ 
bush 

22. Insert the word that 
completes the first word and 
starts the second. 

C(...) X Clue: Animal 

23. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 


84 


81 

, 

88 


14 

52 

18 

lJ 


LmJ 


24. Insert the missing let¬ 
ter. 

A D H M S — 
ANSWERS 

1. 15 

2. (iii) 

3. (a) CMILD/BABY (b) 
DESERT (c) CLEAR (d) 
HAND (e) BLACKSMITH 

4. Goat, (g | oat=goat.) 

5. Origamy. 

6. Write a brief note on the 
Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme of the Government 
of India for unearthing 
black money. 

7. 5. (Figures g e t smaller, 
progressing from left to 
right.) 

8. ' Aphorism. 

9. Puppies. 

10. 5. (At each turn the small 
circle and square change 
places; they fail to do so 
on the last occasion, so 
that 5 is the odd man out. 
Arrow and ? stay in their 
places throughout.) 

11. ART or ARE or ILL. 

12. 4. (There are three head- 
shapes, three body-shapes, 
three types of tail, and one, 
two or three whiskers. 
Each occurs only once in 
each row and column.) 

13. Oxidising. 

14. 72. (The rest are all cubes.) 

15. 44. (Add the two numbers 
on top and bottom and 
from that subtract the 
sum of nuxnbers on the left 
and right.) 


16. 10 & 10. (There are two 
alternate series, one going 
up by 3 each time and the 
other coming down by 3 
each time.) 

17. 19. (To find the third num¬ 
ber in each row, subtract 
the second from the first.) 

18A (e). (In all the other words 
the first and last letters are 
consecutive in the alpha¬ 
bet; in WILLOW they are 
identical.) 

19. T. (The letters in the se¬ 
cond column are the third, 
fourth and fifth respective¬ 
ly after the letter in the 
first column; those in the 
third column are sixth, 
eighth and tenth respec¬ 
tively after those in the 
second column. In other 
words, they arc twice as 
many letters removed from 
those in the second 
column, as they are from 
the first column.) 

20. 66. (Assign numerical 
values to the alphabet in 
the reverse order i.e. Z- 1, 
Y=2, etc. and add up 
these for each word.) 

21. (/) B, (ii) C, (iii) A, (iv) D, 
(v) B. 

22. APE. 

23. 16. (Take the numbers at 
the top, divide by that on 
the right, and double tbe 
result.) 

24. Z. (D is the third letter 
from A, H fourth from D, 

t M fifth from H, S the sixth 
* from M, and Z the seventh 
from S.) 


Guilt 

Guilt has very quick ears to an 
accusation. 

—Henry Fielding 

* It is better than ten guilty persona 
escape than that one innocent suffer. 

—Blackstonb 
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Before the Interview Board 


As Natural As Elsewhere 


Tilak Kheta is a vivacious youngman and socially likable for bis 
affable manners and cultured behaviour. He is sophisticated and smart. 
Among his friends, he is loved and admired for his spontaneous capacity to 
get along well with others and his ability to talk and argue objectively on any 
topical subject. He hardly suffers from inferiority complex nor he feels any 
constraint within while expressing himself before anybody. 


Normally dressed, as he 
generally is, his overall persona¬ 
lity reflects pleasant naturalness. 
His exterior is free from any 
signs of anxiety. His face is at 
the moment lively and his looks 
bright. He is called in 
{Enters) 

Candidate: {with apprecia¬ 
ble ease) Good Morning, Sirs. 

(Members of the Board scan¬ 
ning through the papers.) 

Chairman : (/. ’oks up) Good 
morning ( and again looks down 
on the papers ) 

Candidate:* {keeps standing, 
wondering whether to sit) May l 
take a seat, Sir ? 

Chairman: Oh. suic Please 
be seated 

(Candidate occupies a (hair. 

There is a silence.) 

Member: (raises his face 
abruptly and speaks in a high 
tone) Who are you ? How are 
you here ? 

Candidate: {baffled but 
maintains equipoise) I am Tilak 
Khera, Sir. . ..for the interview 
here. 

Member: {staring at the 
candidate) l see. Do you think 
you are at all fit for the job you 
want ? 

Candidate: {struggling with¬ 
in to keep himself in balance) Sir, 
the verdict lies in yrmr hands. 
I expect full justice. 

Member: {hastily) What 
is justice ? 

Candidate : In ray case, jus¬ 
tice would mean my selection if 


I deserve it. 

Chairman: Would you 
please yourself decide whether 
you deserve the job ? 

Candidate: ( smilingly ) Par¬ 
don me, Sir. 1 don’t have the 
courage to encroach upon your 
jurisdiction. 

{Smiles on all faces) 

Chairman: From your 
papers we find that you are a 
good sportsman. 

Candidate: l am ceitainly 
a sportsman Whether I am 
good or bad -perhaps I can’t 
comment about it 

Chairman: Do you think 
all is well with sports in our 
country ? 

Candidate: We don’t lack 
talents but unfortunately poli¬ 
tics has been intruding itself in 
sports We have yet to get the 
best results. 

Member : What is the 
remedy ? 

Candidate: The present 
emergency, it seems, is bringing 
about some betterment. 

Chairman: {to members) 
Emergency seems to be solving 
many problems. ( To candidate ) 
Well Mr. Khera, for how long 
more do you think should emer¬ 
gency continue in the country? 

'Candidate: In my opinion, 
till we feel certain that the 
‘gains’ of emergency would not 
be lost after it is lifted. 

Chairman: We mostly talk 
about the “gains” of emergency; 


what about our losses, if any ? 

Candidate: Indeed it has 
brought losses also ! 

Member: What? 

Candidate: Loss of career 
to politicians ! 

{Laughter) 

Chairman: Have we not 
lost the press freedom ? 

Candidate: In fact, what 
we have actually lost are saucy 
scandals and pervert sensational- 


\ irsiEmjsmmim , 
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ism to which we had become al¬ 
most addicted through the press. 

(Smiles) 

Member: Mr. Khera, we 
hear these days too much voice 
against the dowry system. What 
is your opinion ? 

Candidate: 1 am against it. 
It is a curse, a social stigma. 
But mere crying against it may 
not eradicate it. 

Member: You mean we 
can't get away from it. 

Candidate: Not that. What 
we need to attack first is the 
conventional marriage system 
itself which has been perpetuat¬ 
ing the dowry system. Marriages 
today entail a lot qf unnecessary 
expenditure on rituals, cere¬ 
monies. false show, parties, gifts 
and ornaments. In many cases, 
boys’ parents ask for dowry as 
they don’t have money for all 
this which, they think, they 
can't do away with without los-, 
ing ‘social prestige’. 

Member: What would you 
suggest ? 

Candidate: We must revo¬ 
lutionise the marriage system 
and impose a statutory ceiling 
of Rs. 200 to Rs. on the 
expenditure towards the whole 
ceremony. Let us make it clear 
on a national scale that pomp 
and show or vulgar display of 
wealth have nothing to do with 
marriage which is a pious affair. 

Chairman: ( smilingly ) What 
about your own marriage ? 

Candidate: ( humorously ) I 
am already scared of the popu¬ 
lation explosion. I think 1 
should not contribute towards 
it. 

(Laughter) 

Chairman; But how long 
shall you be able to keep your¬ 
self free from the marital chain? 

Candidate: I am afraid, i 
can’t ultimately get away from 
it. Parents are always anxious 
that their children must commit 
the same follies as they did. 

(Laughter) 
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Chairman: And you too 
would follow suit when you 
become a father ! 

(Laughter) 

Candidate: And so the 

world survives, Sir, and you 
continue to get young and fresh 
boys every year to hammer 
them at these interviews. 

(Laughter again. Every¬ 
body looks cheerful) 

Member: Mr. Khera, you 
look so handsome. Why did 
you not try your luck in films ? 

Candidate: I can, of course, 
try and succeed provided a well- 
wisher like you produces a film. 

(Laughter) 

Member: (smilingly) 1 shall 
certainly keep you in mind if 
you i'ail here. 

Candidate: (pro m p t ly) 
Which, I am sure, 1 will not. 

(Smiles on all faces.) 

Chairman: It is good that 
you are optimistic. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman: But is optimism 
enough to achieve success ? 

Candidate: Not at all, Sir. 
Mere optimism unsupported by 
hard work and perseverance to 
achieve a goal boomerangs. It 
brings frustration. 

Chairman: What is your 
own goal in life ? 

Candidate: I think one 
can’t set one goal for his whole 
life. Sometime back my goal 
was to finish my university edu¬ 
cation. At present, my imme¬ 
diate goal is to get a good job. 
And if i succeed, my goal to¬ 
morrow will be to work hard for 
success in my job. Goals thus 
keep on changing with time and 
age. Broadly speaking, how¬ 
ever, the ultimate goal of human 
life is to achieve happiness and 
so is mine. 

(Peon brings tea.) . 

Chairman: Would you like 
to share tea with us ? 


Candidate: Certainly, Sir. 
Thank you very much. 

(Peon offers a cup of tea to 

him. There is a pause.) 

Member: Why do you like 
to join police service ? 

Candidate: I have develop¬ 
ed a natural liking for it because 
of my family background. My 
grandfather was in police service. 
My father is still a senior police 
officer. 

Member: Police service 
seems to be hereditary in your 
case. t 

Candidate: (smilingly) And 
I hope the process will continue 
with myself also getting into it. 

Member: The job, however, 
has its own temptations and 
risks also. 

Candidate: Of course, Sir. 
It requires a great amount of 
will-power to resist temptations 
and courage to face risks. 

Member: Do you think you 
are well-equipped with these ? 

Candidate: I can’t claim. 1 
can only say that I shall strive 
hard for success! 1 Only the time 
will show whether I fail or 
succeed. 

Chairman: But you can 
certainly fed confident about 
success with the blood of your 
father and grandfather running 
fast through your veins ! 

( Laughter) 

Chairman: That’s all Mr. 
Khera. Thank you very much. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sirs. 

(Exit) 

Critical Assessment 
Heic is u candidate whe is as 
natural with the members of the 
interview board as he is elsewhere. 
His personality thus doesn’t undergo 
aberrations while he talks with the 
members of the board. A good exam¬ 
ple of psychological rapport which a 
candidate should establish with the 
members of the board as well as with 
the prevailing atmosphere. Needless 
to say, the candidate possesses self- 
confidence which he has developed as 
the lodestone of his endearing per¬ 
sonality. Untortured by any Inhibi¬ 
tions, no unfolds himself before the 

(Contd. on page 552) 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 

Objective-Type Tests 


The latest style of written 
papers in the competitive exa¬ 
mination for recruitment in 
Banking Services is based on 
objective-type tests. The writ¬ 
ten test generally comprises 
three papers viz., (1) English 
Language Test, (2) General 
Knowledge Test, (3) Qualitative 
Aptitude or Test of Reasoning 
(Simple mathematical questions). 

Also, according to the new 
pattern proposed by the UPSC 
for recruitment to country’s 
three defence services, this type 
of objective tests, have been pres¬ 
cribed with the kim to judge the 
commonsense of the candidates 
and their IQ (intelligence quo¬ 
tient). 

Look to the answers only 
after you have solved the Tests 
in full. Do not hazard a guess. 
A wrong answer will carry a 
negative mark. 

TEST I 

English Language 

Q. 1. In column A below 
are given the opening words of 
14 sentences. In column B are 
given 17 parts including 14 that 
match the 14 parts in column A. 
Select the correct parts from 
column B which match the open¬ 
ings in column A and write the 
complete sentences. 

Column A 

Everyone suspects John 
I wasn’t able to convince James 
There is no harm 
Don’t work yourself up 
He might have been a pick¬ 
pocket 

His absence was put down 


You must take precautions 
Please let 

A strong wind blew across 
That he was hungry 
He did nothing 
It is high time 
He does not 
The sooner you do it 

Column B 

he went home 
into temper 
respond to ideas 
against the disease 
of my honesty 
her to play tennis 
of being a crank 
in being humorous from time to 
time 

into a fury 
higher the profits 
the plain 

although he didn't look like one 
to illness 

him go to London 
but laugh 

the better the result 
was easy to see 

Q. 2. Fill in the gaps in 
the following sentences with the 
missing words. The first letter/ 
letters and meaning of each word 
{in brackets) are given to help 
you to supply the required words. 

Example: He has shown 
considerable p.... (skill) in fiis 
field of work. 

Answer: proficiency. 

(a) The level of 1. 

(ability to read and write) in 
India is low. 

(b) They had to sail under 
ad.... (unfavourable) weather 
conditions. 

(c) We decided to ad... 
(stick fast) to the programme. 


{A) The body a .... (makes 
suitable or convenient for use) 
itself to changes of temperature. 

(e) We must exploit the 
natural re.... (raw materials) 
of our country). f 

(/) The scarcity of food was 
caused by the d.... (with little 
or no rain. 

(g) He is ob.... (constantly 
occupied) with the fear of un¬ 
employment. 

(//) He has a g.... (feeling 
of ill-will) against me. 

(/) Make an in. (deep 

and thorough) study of the 
subject. 

(j) High grades are cer¬ 
tainly a boost to a student’s 
mo.... (discipline and spirit). 

( k) Our library has a quiet 

atmosphere which in-(per¬ 

suades or leads into doing some¬ 
thing) me to study. 

(/) He prepared a d.... 
(something invented or adapted 
for a special purpose) for catch¬ 
ing flies. 

(m) Only two of the bank 
employees had ac.. .. (way to a 
place) to the vault. 

(«) Flowers dr.... (sink or 
bend down) when they need 
water. 

( o) He c.... (asked or de¬ 
manded) a share of the family 
property. 

( p ) Yellow and blue b.... 
(mix together) to make green. 

{q) We ki.... (start fire) 
the fire in the stove. 

(r) He drinks a mo.... 
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(within reasonable limits, not 
extreme) amount of tea. 

( 5 ) The mother w.... (re¬ 
moved) the child’s tear. 

(0 They re.... (felt great 
joy) when they heard he was 
safe. 

Q. 3. Given below arc five 
sentences (A, B, C, I). E) with 
two words missing in each. Five 
pairs of words for completing 
each sentence are given; they are 
shown by the letters a, b, c, d, c. 
Select the pair of words which 
best fits in with the meaning of 
the sentence as a whole. Do not 
reproduce the whole sentence; 
write the correct letter for your 
answer. 

Example : 

Only the .... have already 
made up their minds and are 
unwilling to listen to .... 

(a) unfortunate .... luck 

( b ) prejudiced .... reason 

(c) foolish .... nonsense 
id) reactionaries .... pride 
(<■) incompetent .... friend¬ 
ship 

Answer: 

(b) prejudiced _ reason. 

A. Teeth are allowed to 
decay and are lost through sheer 
.... or ignorance of the proper 

(a) neglect .... precautions 

( b ) irresponsibility .... 
authorities 

(c) carelessness ... time 
id) stupidity .. laws 
(e) laziness ... material 

B. No industrial firm today 
can progress if it is .... in 
managers of the necessary .... 

(a) short .... ability 

( b ) lacking .... income 

(c) deficient .... calibre 

(d) left .... skill 
(<?) weak .... work 

C. The .... of party poli¬ 
tics with municipal administra¬ 
tion is generally to be .... 

(a) presence .... welcomed 

(b) mixing .... regretted 

(c) mischief .... found 


(d) use .. absent 

(e) arrival .. noted 

D. In modern times only 
those who can combine .... 
with_will succeed in indus¬ 

try. 

(a) power .... strength 
(ft) economy .... efficiency 

(c) skill _craftsmanship 

(d) knowledge .... working 

(e) solution .... practice. 

K. Once they had over¬ 
come their .... nervousness, all 
the team played with a confi¬ 
dence derived from . ex¬ 

perience. 

(a) initial .... mature 
(h) obvious ... definite 
(c) opening .... pleasant 
id) earlier.... useless 
(c) first confident. 

Q. 4. Write against each 
letter the most appropriate form 
of verb/verbs which will complete 
the following sentences. Do not 
reproduce the completed sen¬ 
tences. 

(a) I (know) him for a very 
long time. 

(b) . When he grew old, he 
often (think) of all the things he 
had done when he (be) young. 

(c) He (walk) very Quickly 
when 1 (meet) him yesterday. 

(d) I always (have) trouble 
with my bicycle these days. 

(e) If f (be) a ghost, I (try) 
to frighten all the people I dis¬ 
like. 

(/) He (know) her for a 
long time before he finally 
(get) married to her. 

(g) Many more tourists 
(arrive) by the time the week is 
over. 

(h) Milton (write) much of 
his great poetry after he (be¬ 
come) blind. 

(/) Buses usually (run) along 
this street, but today they (not 
run) because it is under repair. 

( /) It still (rain), but it 
(look) as if it will soon stop. 


(k) I (study) your proposals 
and regret 1 cannot accept them. 

(/) We (play) tennis yester¬ 
day if it (not rain). 

Answers 

1. 1. Every one suspects John 

of being a crank. 

2. I wasn't able to convince 
Jafties of my honesty. 

3. There is no harm in being 
humprous from time to 
time. 

4. Don't work yourself up 
into a fury. 

5. He might have been a 
pickpocket although he 
didn’t look like one. 

6. His absence w as put down 
to illness. 

7. You must take precau¬ 
tions against the disease. 

8. Please let him go to 
London. 

9. A strong wind blew 
across the plain. 

10. That he was hungry was 
easy to see. 

11. He did nothing but 
laugh. 

12. It is high time he went 
home. 

13. He does not respond to 
ideas. 

14. The sooner you do it the 
better the result. 

2. (a) literacy (b) adverse 
(c) adhere id) adapts 

(e) resources (/) drought 
(g) obsessed (h) grudge 
(/') intensive (/) morale 
(k) induces (if) device 
(m) access («) droop 
( 0 ) claimed (p) blend 
(</) kindled (r) moderate 
is) wiped (/) rejoiced 

3. A. (a) neglect...precautions 

B. (c) deficient ... calibre 

C. ( b ) mixing ... regretted 
*D. (b) economy... efficiency 

E. (a) initial ... mature 

4. (a) have known 

(« b ) thought ... was 
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(c) was walking ... met 

(d) have 

(e) were ... would try 
(/) knew ... got 

(g) will arrive 

(//) wrote ... had become 

(/) run ... are not running 

( j) is raining ... looks 

( k ) have studied 

(/) would have ... had not 
rained 


TEST II 

General Knowledge Test 

1. The President of the 
30th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly is: 

(a) Abdelaziz Boutcflika 

( b ) Gaston Thorn 

(c) H.S. Amerasinghe 

2. In an aquarium we find: 
(a) Snakes 

(ft) Birds 
(c) Fish 

3. The greatest ruler of the 
Chalukya dynasty was: 

(a) Chulik 

(ft) Pulakesin-H 

(c) Narasimhavarman 

4. The Chola dynasty was 
an ancient Tamil Kingdom along 
the banks of the river: 

(а) Cauvery 

(б) Godavari 
(c) Krishna 

5. The Huns invaded India 
in: 

(a) 5th Century A.D. 

(ft) 4th Century A.D. 

(t) 6th Century A.D. 

6. The number of newly* 
independent countries admitted 
as U.N. Members in 1975 is: 

(a) four 
(ft) five 
(c) six 

7. The last person to 
receive the Bharat Ratna award 
is: 

(a) Indira Gandhi 
(ft) V.V. Giri 
(c) K. Kamaraj 

8 . Bharat Ratna has so far 
been awarded to: 
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(a) 16 persons 
(ft) 17 persons 
(c) 11 persons 

9. The nintli (1973) Nehru 
Award for “international 
Understanding” was awarded to: 
(a) Dr. Julius Nyerere 
(ft) Marshal Tito 
(<•) Dr. Kenneth Kaunda 

10. Wassily Leontief has 
distinguished himself in the field 
of: 

(a) journalism 
(ft) science 
(e) economics 

11. Who is said to have 
fiddled when Rome was burn¬ 
ing ? 

(a) Hercules 

(ft) Nero 

(c) Julius Caesar 

12. Ajanta Caves are locat¬ 
ed in: 

(a) Maharashtra 
(ft) Andhra Pradesh 
(c) Tamil Nadu 

13. Birla Planetarium is 
located in: 

(a) New Delhi 
lb) Pilatii 
(c) Calcutta 

14. Tirupati temple is situat¬ 
ed in: 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 
(ft) Tamil Nadu 
(o) Karnataka 

15. A huge mass of snow 
moving slowly down the valley 
and slopes of mountains till it 
melts after passing the snow¬ 
line is called : 

(a) Avalanche 
(ft) Iceberg 
(c) Glacier 

16. The lines drawn on a 
map through places of equal 
heights are known as : 

(a) isobars 
(ft) isotherms 
(c) contours 

17. A broad channel formed 

by mingling of the sea and. river- 
water is known as : * 

(a) Estuary 


( b ) Gulf Stream 

(c) Delta 

18. Wembley is known for: 

{a) a sports stadium in 
London 

(b) a street in New York 
famous for U.S. Bank¬ 
ing and Finance 

(r) lawn tennis court in 
London 

19. The capital of Switzer¬ 
land is: 

(a) Geneva 

( b) Budapest 
(<■) Berne 

20. Who was the hero of the 
American War of Independence: 

(a) Abraham Lincoln 

(b) Thomas Jefferson 

(c) George Washington 

21. The South Pole was dis¬ 
covered by: 

(a) Nansen 

( b ) Amundsen 
(< ) Marco Polo 

22. “To every action, there 
is an equal and opposite reac¬ 
tion” is: 

(a) Newton’s Second Law 
of Motion 

{h) Newton’s Third Law 
of Motion 

(c) Newton’s First Law of 
Motion 

23. In December 1975, the 
Indian National Congress held 
its: 

(a) 74th session 
(ft) 75th session 

(c) 76th session 

24. Nautical mile is: 

(a) a unit of distance used 
in space travel 

(ft) a unit of distance used 
in races 

( c) a unit of distance used 
in navigation 

25. Anthropology means: 
(a) mental and physical 

state of mankind 

; (b) cultivation of trees and 

vegetables 
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(c) investigation of sensory 
perception of animals 

26. The President of the 
Indian National Congress is: 

(а) Indira Gandhi 

(б) U.N. Dhebar 
(c) D.K. Barooah 

27. The winning team of the 
Santosh Trophy this year is 
from: 

(a) Karnataka 
(h ) Bengal 
( c ) Andhra Pradesh 

28. The winner of the in¬ 
augural Rene Frank Interna¬ 
tional Hockey Tournament this 
year is: 

(а) West Germany 

(б) Belgium 
(V) India 

29. Who said “I came, I 
saw, 1 conquered” : 

(а) Admiral Nelson 

(б) Napoleon 

(c) Julius Caesar 

30. Who wrote the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

Death is the end of life, ah why! 

Should life all labour be 



(a) Alfred Tennyson 


(6) Lord Byron 



(c) P.B. Shelley 




Answers 


1. 

ib) 

2. 

(0 

3. 

0 b) 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

(a) 

6. 

(c) 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(6) 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

(b) 

12. 

(a) 

13. 

(c) 

14. 

(a) 

15. 

(c) 

16. 

(c) 

17. 

(a) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

( c ) 

20. 

(c) 

21. 

(b) 

22. 

(b) 

23. 

(6) 

24. 

(c) 

25. 

(a) 

26. 

(c) 

27. 

(b) 

28. 

(c) 

29. 

(c) 

30. 

(a) 
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Qualitative Aptitude 

or 

Test of Reasoning 

]. 1200 candidates applied 
for the posts of L.D.C’s and 800 
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candidates applied for the posts 
of U.D.C’s. If 400 candidates 
applied for both of these posts, 
the ratio of those applying for 
U.D.C's only and to those 
applying for JLD.Cs only is 

(a) 1 : 1 (6) 2:1 (c) 

1:2 (d) 3:2 (e) 3 : 1 

2. At 7 A.M., two cars 
leave the same place for two 
different destinations. One 
travels North and the other 
travels East. One car averages 
60 km. per hour and the other 
car Averages 80 km. per hour. 
At what time will they be 600 
km. apart ? 


6. The Sunday Edition of 
Indian Express costs 40 paise 
and the ordinary daily costs 30 
p. A news agent sold a total of 
1000 copies of Indian Express 
for a total of Rs. 320-0 in one 
week. How many copies of the 
Sunday Edition qid he sell in 
one week ? 

(a) 800 ( b ) 700 (c) 300 (d) 
200 (e)"500 

t 

7. Which of the following 
has the largest numerical value? 

<«) 0*8 (b) ^ M (M) ’ 

(d) VW 0) 0’8w 


(a) 10 P.M. ( b ) 2-30 P.M. 

(c) 5 P.M. (d) 2 P.M. (e) 130 
P.M. 

3. A 300 ml. can of frozen 
apple juice concentrate contains 
3000 calories, whereas a 400 ml. 
glass of fresh apple juice con¬ 
tains 1000 calories. How many 
millilitres of water should be 
added to a 300 ml. can of con¬ 
centrate in order to produce a 
drink with the same calorie 
value per 100 ml. as fresh apple 
juice ? 

(a) 1200 ( b ) 900 (c) 2000 

(d) 1500 (e) 1872 

y 4. A box of 20 tablets costs 
Rs. 3 50. The same brand is 
packaged in bottles containing 
100 tablets and sells for Rs. 15 
per bottle. How much is saved 
per dozen, by purchasing the 
larger pack ? 

(a) 10 p (6) 5 p ( (c) 17-5 p 
(i d) 30 p ( e ) 2 5 p. 

5. The admission ticket for 
a matinee show at a theatre is 
Rs. 1-50 for adults and Re. 1 
for children. The gate-keeper 
reported that $ of the audience 
was made up of adults who ac¬ 
companied children. If the 
booking clerk reported Rs. 
350-0 as the total receipts, how 
many adults attended this per¬ 
formance ? 

(a) 250 (6)200 (c) 400 (d) 
150 (e) 100 


8. The area of the triangle 
whose legs are in the ratio of 
2 : 3 is 48. The length of the 
hypotenuse is 


(«) 2 v '52 ( b ) 8 

(d) 12 (<•) 208 


9. If2 ‘= 4 -^- 
V18 


(a) 1 (b) -* (e) 

(<0 o. 


-1 (d)i 


10. By how much is f larger 
than 20% of 2? 

(a) h (b) * (c) f (d) 3f 

(e) 3* 


Answers 

1. (c) '2. (a) 3. ( b ) 4. (d) 

5. (e) 6. (d) 7. (a) 8. (a) 

9.(6) 10. (a) 


Before the Interview Board 

( Contd . from page 548) 

board with pleasant ease and spon¬ 
taneity. The way he emancipates 
himself from the onslaught of a mem¬ 
ber just at the start of the inter¬ 
view exposes his capacity to handle 
adverse situations without losing him¬ 
self. His humorous answers soften 
more than once the attitude of the 
interview board towards him find he 
is saved from embarassing or 
perplexing questions. The whole 
environment is thus cordial and the 
candidate enjoys quite a smooth 
sailing. The interview concludes on 
a hippy note and the candidate goes 
home perhaps with the satisfaction of 
doing his best. His hope for success 
obviously has not lost its base. 
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Probationary/Junior Officers 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set objective-type and argumen¬ 
tative questions in order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge 
and their awareness of all facets of current problems. Such questions are 
becoming quite common in the examinations for probationers and other 
trainee officers recruited by the country's leading banks and also in the 
competitive tests held for the higher administrative and economic services. 


Presidential System 
for India ? 

Q. Prime Minister Mrs. 
Gandhi said in an interview on 
January 21,1976, that the French 
or the American type of Presi¬ 
dential government would not 
suit India. Disctiss the reference 
and give reasons for and against 
the Presidential system of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ans. In an interview given 
to AFP (French Press Agency) 
on the eve of the French Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac’s visit 
to India, Prime Minister Mrs. 
Gandhi said she did not think a 
Presidential system by itself 
could solve India's problems. 
The U.S.A. has such a system, 
but it has its own constitutional 
and other difficulties. France 
too has a Presidential type of 
government, but it has to find 
solutions to many Constitu¬ 
tional problems. Mrs. Gandhi's 
belief is that because of the 
country’s size and diversity, it 
is important that “power should 
not be concentrated but should 
be with the people”. On the 
whole she is in favour of pre¬ 
serving the present system of 
parliamentary democracy “with 
perhaps some modifications”. 
It was not a question of the 
executive getting more power as 
against the legislature. “We 
want the legislature plus the 
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executive to be able to function 
more effectively”. 

An additional problem, ac¬ 
cording to the Prime Minister, 
is whether the judiciary can 
negative essential measures of 
social reform and economic 
egalitarianism. The question 
she was answering was whether 
she thought the British style of 
parliamentary government was 
out of fashion to manage a 
country of India’s size and im¬ 
portance and what she had to 
say on the reports attributing 
to her the intention of calling a 
Constituent Assembly and giving 
India a strong Presidential re¬ 
gime. She explained that the 
demand for a Constituent As¬ 
sembly had been voiced by the 
opposition and it was the oppo¬ 
sition which had questioned the 
relevance of the present parlia¬ 
mentary system in India. How¬ 
ever, she did not know’ whether 
the trouble “we have had recent¬ 
ly is due to the system or with 
the way we were working the 
system.” 

According to authoritative 
sources, the Prime Minister is 
contemplating some important 
amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion which would make the 
executive more powerful as well 
as effective, and also restrict the 
powers of the judiciary in so 
far as social and economic 


reforms are concerned. 

Arguments For Presidential Sys¬ 
tem 

1. This system is far more 
effective and efficient since the 
Government does not have to go 
through all the cumbersome and 
-elaborate procedures required 
by the parliamentary type of 
government before any major 
decision can be finalised. There 
are very few time-consuming 
practices in this system; while 
much time is wasted in debate 
and discussion in parliamentary 
democracies. 

2. Without being responsi¬ 
ble, the executive retains the 
representative character, since 
the powerful Head of Slate is 
elected by the people (like the 
legislature) or by an electoral 
college. But the tenure of the 
President or the Chief Execu¬ 
tive does not depend upon the 
goodwill and confidence of the 
legislature. 

3. Afixed tenure for the 
executive ensures greater con¬ 
tinuity of policy since the head 
of State under this system can¬ 
not be ousted before the end of 
his term except in rare cases of 
insanity or corruption or mis¬ 
use of office in other ways. 

4. Stability in a democra¬ 
tic framework is a special cha¬ 
racteristic of the executive under 
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the Presidential system. Prompt¬ 
ness and vigour are thus assured, 
while these qualities are missing 
in the parliamentary set-up 
where the Prime Minister retains 
office only as long as he or she 
commends the legislature’s con¬ 
fidence. There is also much 
less internal discord, because the 
Ministers or Secretaries of De¬ 
partments are handpicked by 
the President and are responsi¬ 
ble only to him. They do not 
owe their office to membership 
of the legislature. 

5. In matters of foreign 
policy and especially in war, a 
President, who is also the sup¬ 
reme commander of the armed 
forces, is able to take prompt 
decisions on his own authority. 
He is thus the foreign policy 
maker. 

6. The President is also the 
leader of the nation and not a 
party leader as such. He is thus 
in a position to act with dignity, 
impartiality, prestige and, of 
course, due authority, in cases 
of emergency. 

7. The Presidential system 
is particularly suited to coun¬ 
tries inhabited by dilferent com¬ 
munities having diverse interests. 
The solitary executive head 
thus becomes the focus of res¬ 
ponsibility, while in a parliamen¬ 
tary system responsibility gene¬ 
rally gets diffused. There are 
greater chances of team work 
among the President’s advisers 
and department secretaries 
because party pressures do not 
govern the selection of heads. 

Arguments Against Presidential 
System 

1. Independence of the 
legislative and executive powers 
is the specific quality of Presi¬ 
dential government, just as 
fusion and combination is the 
principle of the parliamentary 
or cabinet system. Since the 
executive and the legislature are 
two distinct departments of 
government, there is more or 
less a divorce between the two. 
This leads to clashes and con¬ 


frontations and does not ensure 
harmony and smooth function¬ 
ing of the administration. 

2. Since this form of gov¬ 
ernment is based on the old but 
discredited theory of Separation 
of Powers, it divides the govern¬ 
ment into more or less water¬ 
tight compartments, with no 
common agency to ensure active 
collaboration. In the absence 
of such an agency, there is no 
co-ordination. To quote Dr. 
Finer, the world-famous Cons¬ 
titutional expert, the Fathers of 
the American Constitution sepa¬ 
rated the executive sources of 
knowledge from the legislative 
centre of their application; 
severed the connection between 
those who ask for supplies and 
those who have the power to 
grant them, and created the 
necessity for separate leader¬ 
ship in each wing. 

3. As the experience of the 
U.S. administration shows, con¬ 
flicts are sure to arise when the 
Executive head—the President— 
and the majority in the legis¬ 
lature (Congress) belong to 
different and rival political par¬ 
ties. In the U.S., generally, the 
President heads either the Demo¬ 
crats or the Republicans, while 
the Congress is often dominated 
by the other party. Consequent¬ 
ly, there are conflicts of policy; 
rejections of the President’s de¬ 
mands for financial allocations 
and heated debates. AH of 
them cause delay in taking and 
implementing decisions. 

4. There is no direct initia¬ 
tive in legislation in the Presi¬ 
dential system. Legislation is 
a vital function and yet the legis¬ 
lature does not act under the 
Executive’s instructions since 
both are independent of each 
other and often subscribe to 
conflicting policies. This 
dichotomy is particularly evi¬ 
dent in financial policies because 
the final sanction of the legisla¬ 
ture is required for all the exe¬ 
cutive’s decisions. 

5. The system of checks 
and balances that is characteris¬ 
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tic of the American system was 
designed to prevent concentra¬ 
tion of powers but it hinders 
speedy action, efficient adminis¬ 
tration. According to Con¬ 
stitutional experts, this device 
aggravates instead of removing 
the ill effects of separation. This 
becomes quite evident in case 
of the Presidential veto on Cong¬ 
ress decisipns and the provision 
for the Seuate’s assent to trea¬ 
ties which the U.S. President 
wishes to sign. Thus, in mat¬ 
ters of foreign policy the Presi¬ 
dential system proves a hurdle. 
President Ford, for instance, has 
come into conflict with the U.S. 
Congress several times and has 
complained of obstacles in im¬ 
plementing his foreign and other 
policies. 


Urban Property Ceiling 

Q. A ceiling on ownership 
of urban land and property is now 
being imposed as a counterpart 
to the ceiling on agricultural 
land. Give reasons For and 
Against such a ceiling. 

Ans. For several years 
there has been a demand by the 
ultra leftists, backed by rural 
landowners, for a ceiling on 
ownership of urban land as a 
counterpart to the ceiling on 
agricultural land holdings. The 
same demand is sometimes des¬ 
cribed as ‘'socialisation of urban 
land”. The Union Cabinet 
decided on the eve of the 1972 
State elections that no one 
should hold urban property 
worth more than Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Several State Assemblies passed 
law's specifying this ceiling. But 
detailed studies showed that any 
such ceiling on urban property 
was impracticable because of 
the varying standards of valua¬ 
tion, the sharp differences in 
prices of urban property from 
State to State, and other prob¬ 
lems of enforcement. Early in 
1974 the draft of a bill for the 
purpose was published, but the 
Government made an important 
change in the scope of the mea¬ 
sure. Instead of the promised 
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ceiling on “urban property" 
came a ceiling on “urban land”, 
which meant that buildings, how¬ 
ever large and luxurious, would 
not be covered by the ceiling 
and only vacant land would be 
brought within the purview of 
the restrictive Bill. The title 
of the Bill was also modified 
and read: Urban Land (Ceiling 
and Regulation) Bill. Accord¬ 
ing to one interpretation, even 
the land around a built house or 
bungalow and forming part of 
the property, will not be covered; 
only vacant land in urban areas 
will be subjected to a ceiling. 
Thus the original scheme has 
been considerably watered down, 
presumably to accord with the 
realities. 

Arguments For Urban Ceiling 

1. Limitation on ownership 
of urban property is a logical 
counterpart to a coiling on rural 
land holdings. Thus alone can 
the socialist pro; ess be expedited 
and justice ensured. There is 
really no justification for limit¬ 
ing the size of agricultural land 
holdings but exempting urban 
land and property owners from 
any ceiling whatever. It would 
be patently incongruous and 
morally indefensible to let a small 
coterie enjoy the comfort and 
luxury of palatial premises in a 
town, or in several towns, while 
enforcing a strict restriction on 
rural land ownership. 

2. Social discontent and 
unrest arises because of the 
glaring contrasts between the 
manner and style of living of 
different sections of the people. 
India is a poor country. Crores 
of people do not have even an 
apology of a shelter, and count¬ 
less citizens either sleep on 
pavements or are huddled in 
small, dark and dingy rooms. 
Simultaneously, there are peo¬ 
ple who live in huge mansions 
worth crores of rupees, luxuri¬ 
ously furnished and with a host 
of servants to cater to their 
requirements. Such contrasts 
lead to agitations, the discon¬ 
tentment spreads and keeps on 
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mounting until justice is assured 
to everyone. 

3. All the loud talk of 
socialism, a socialist pattern of 
society, equality and egalita¬ 
rianism acquire a hollow ring 
unless there is a more equitable 
distribution of property. A 
small group of affluent people 
amidst a multitude of poverty- 
stricken, semi-starved, shelter¬ 
less and jobless people is 
obviously an oddity that calls 
for early remedies. 

4. The justification for a 
ceiling on urban property be¬ 
comes all the more apparent in 
the context of the revolutionary 
and radical measures taken by 
the Government of India in 
recent years to ensure a fair deal 
to the “have-nots”, such as 
bank nationalisation, expansion 
of the public sector, abolition of 
privy purses, princely privileges 
and also of the traditional un¬ 
limited Right to Property, would 
appear incomplete without the 
natural follow-up. 

5. The argument that there 
is a House Tax. Property Tax, 
Wealth Tax and Capital Gains 
Tax to check unfair ownership 
and profiteering in urban land, 
and property is not quite valid 
because such taxes impose no 
limit on ownership. They 
merely take away a part of the 
income and the gains from en¬ 
hanced property values. Thus 
there is a toll for owning pro¬ 
perty but it does not amount to 
socialisation or an equitable 
distribution. 

6. There is a Constitutional 
Directive also in this regard. 
Parts ( b ) and (c) of Article 39 o( 
the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution require the state 
to see that the “ownership and 
control of the material resour¬ 
ces of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve 
the common good and that the 
operation of the economic sys¬ 
tem docs not result in the con¬ 
centration of wealth and means 
of production to the common 


detriment.” There is no doubt 
that ownership of palatial build¬ 
ings and large plots of land 
hinders the equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the society’s resources 
and promotes concentration of 
wealth which the Constitution 
disfavours. 

Arguments Against 

1. Any attempt to enforce 
a ceiling on urban property 
would be an exercise in futility 
because it would be impossible 
to break up large properties into 
small units, especially the pala¬ 
tial, multi-storeyed buildings 
and mansions in large cities, 
such as Bombay, Calcutta and 
some parts of New Delhi. 

2. While conspicuous con¬ 
sumption and wasteful display 
of wealth are thoroughly un¬ 
desirable and should be checked, 
a ceiling on urban land and 
buildings is not the effective way 
to achieve the purpose. Even 
if a person owns one building 
within the prescribed limit, he 
would be at liberty, under the 
existing law, to spend as much 
as he likes on ceremonies and 
celebrations. It would not check 
vulgar display of wealth or 
affluence, as required by the 
dictates of socialism. 

3. Since the market value 
of land and buildings sharply 
varies from city to city and State 
to State, the task of evaluation 
on any uniform all-India pat¬ 
tern ' would not be possible. 
“Book value” as the basis of 
evaluation would, therefore, be 
far from satisfactory. Besides, 
the landed property values 
fluctuate; the monetary worth of 
property a couple of years hence 
will not be the same. Buildings 
and land worth less than Rs. 5 
lakhs and currently within the 
prescribed limit may be worth 
much more in a few months. 
Would it have to be cut or split 
between two or more persons ? 
A yearly revision of the assessed 
value would create all sorts of 
complications, besides needlessly 
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The trend among paper-setters of I.A.S. and other examinations is to 
set a large number of questions requiring short, to-the-point answers , generally 
with a limit on words. In response to the request of our readers, we have 
started this feature keeping all this in view. The sum-total of these answers, 
will provide, at the end of the yeat; a handy refresher course in current affairs. 
This feature is hound to prove highly useful to the candidates. —Editor 


Fourth Cod War 

Q. What was the genesis of 
the Cod War and how did the 
fourth round conclude ? 

Ans. The cod war started 
between Iceland and Britain 
over the fishing rights in the sea 
abound Iceland. The fourth 
round of the cod war in 30 
years started in October 1975 
when Iceland imposed a 320-km. 
fishing limit and its gunboats 
started cutting the trawl wires 
of British fishermen inside the 
limit. Britain sent several naval 
vessels to Iceland waters to pro¬ 
tect its fishermen. When Ice¬ 
land threatened to break off 
diplomatic relations and to ap¬ 
proach the U.N., Britain an¬ 
nounced on January 20, 1976, 
that it was withdrawing its 
naval vessels from Icelandic 
waters to end the war. The 
previous three rounds of the cod 
war between the two countries 
had eventually been settled by 
negotiation and imposition of a 
limit on British catches of fish. 
The wars had begun when Ice¬ 
land unilaterally extended its 
fishing limits to 50 miles to pro¬ 
tect its only saleable commodity 
—fish—even though the World 
Court had given a verdict against 
it. Iceland has now extended 
the limit, again unilaterally, to 
200 miles. Fish provides 95 


per cent of Iceland's external 
earnings and Icelanders con¬ 
sider cod to be more vital to 
them than North Sea oil is to 
Britain. 

Atom For Peace 

Q. Atom as a source of 
energy has been described as a 
dangerous toy. What is the 
latest peaceful use to which it 
has been put ? 

Ans. Atomic fission is in¬ 
deed a dangerous weapon and 
has the capacity of annihilating 
all life on the planet through the 
horrifying destructive weapons 
based on its tremendous energy. 
But it has also important peace¬ 
ful uses: power generation, uses 
in locomotion, mining opera¬ 
tions, exploitation of gas and 
oil resources, digging canals and 
in effecting micro-changes in 
geophysical features. The 
Soviet Union is leading the 
world in putting the atomic 
power to good use in exploiting 
natural resources, including 
excavation. The Bukhara gas 
field, which remained burning 
for nearly three years thus 
wasting 13 billion cubic metres 
of gas, had its bore holes sealed 
by a nuclear blast 1,500 metres 
below the surface. Again, in 
Kazakhstan underground nu¬ 
clear explosions have helped in 


reservoir excavation. The latest 
Soviet atomic venture for peace¬ 
ful purposes is to blast a 113- 
km. canal through solid rock 
with 250 atomic devices which 
will divert the waters from 
northern rivers into the Caspian 
Sea. 


Indian MIG 

Q. Has a completely Indian 
MIG aircraft been produced ? If 
so, when and where ? 

Ans. The first MIG-21 air¬ 
craft produced from indigenous 
raw materials was produced at 
the Nasik division of Hindu¬ 
stan Aeronautics Limited in 
1975. It was handed over to 
the Indian Air Force on Decem¬ 
ber 1. Air Marshal SJ. Das- 
tur, Chairman of HAL, pre¬ 
sented the plane on that day to 
Air Marshal H.C. Diwan, vice- 
Chief of the Air Staff, who 
received it on behalf of the IAF. 
The handing over of the aircraft 
produced from indigenous raw 
materials marks an important 
breakthrough in the acquisition 
of sophisticated aircraft tech¬ 
nology by the MIG complex of 
Hindustan Aeronautics. This 
phase also, marks an important 
landmark towards progressive 
indigenisation of the aircraft. 
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Year of Banana Skin 

Q. Why is 1975 called the 
“Year of the Banana Skin” ? 
Who were declared the winners ? 

Ans. The “Banana Skin of 
the Year” award is presented to 
the leading businessman of Bri¬ 
tain who has had a really tough 
time and who most deserved his 
fate. The award consists of the 
Harold Lloyd Fingertips Shield, 
awarded to the businessman 
who has survived 1975 without 
losing his position despite over¬ 
whelming odds. The winner 
for 1975 was Sir John Davis 
who suffered the most embarras¬ 
sing kind of public disrobing, 
with his marital affairs displayed 
in detail, as the chairman of 
Rank Organisation fought to 
expel his Managing Director. 
He had five marriages and there 
were several scandals, but he 
survived a:> chairman of his 
firm. 

Club of Rome 

Q. What is the Club of 
Rome and how does it function ? 

Ans. The Club of Rome is 
an informal group of interna¬ 
tional scholars and other ex¬ 
perts, without a president, for¬ 
mal secretariat or budget. It is 
concerned with all the problems 
of contemporary society and 
especially with the dimly per¬ 
ceived inter-actions. Its recent 
publication “The Limits to 
Growth” gave rise to much con¬ 
troversy concerning the desira¬ 
bility or otherwise of economic 
and population expansion. 
Somehow the Club got asso¬ 
ciated in the public mind with 
“Zero Growth”. The Club has 
lately sponsored a few other 
research projects also. It form¬ 
ed a group of technological opti¬ 
mists to consider the contribu¬ 
tions which researchers might 
make to the solution of three 
major problems: materials, 
energy and the provision of food 
for the greatly increased num¬ 
ber of people expected in the 
next few decades. 


Habitat 

Q. What is “Habitat” and 
what is its scope and coverage ? 

Ans. “Habitat” is the name 
given to the forthcoming United 
Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements scheduled to be held 
at Vancour, Canada, in May- 
June 1976. It is expected to be 
a major international meeting 
similar to the 1972 Stockholm 
Conference on Environment, the 
1974 meetings on Population 
in Bucharest and on World Food 
Problems in Rome, and the 1975 
Conference held in Mexico to 
mark the International Women’s 
Year. “Habitat” will focus at¬ 
tention on the complex problems 
that flow from massive urbaniza¬ 
tion problems that affect most 
countries of the world. Sub¬ 
jects that will be discussed by 
the 135 or more nations expect¬ 
ed to attend the conference 
include the social and economic 
aspects of human settlements; 
planning and managements, 
design and construction of 
shelters and services; the impact 
of congestion on the environ¬ 
ment and national settlement 
policies. 

Guilty Nations 

Q. Which nations have been 
declared guilty of violating human 
rights by the Bertrand Russell 
Tribunal ? 

Ans. On January 17, 1976, 
the Jury of the Bertrand Russell 
Tribunal found 11 South Ame¬ 
rican governments guilty of 
violating human rights. The 
Tribunal also condemned the 
U.S.A. and the multinational 
corporations for economic ex¬ 
ploitation in Latin America. 
The Governments condemned in 
the Tribunal’s verdict on this 
charge are those of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, the Dominican Re¬ 
public and Uruguay, for being 
guilty of serious, systematic and 
repeated violations of human 
rights and the rights of the 
people. 


The Tribunal criticised the 
U.S.A. and said in the spirit of 
systematic violations of human 
rights “it organises the training 
of armies and repressive forces in 
the above-mentioned countries.” 
The Tribunal also held that the 
U.S.A. was responsible for 
organising the overthrow of the 
legitimate governments of Chile 
and Guatemala. It named Dr. 
Kissinger for his “responsibility” 
in the Chile switch-over. 


Kissinger’s War 

Q. What is “Kissinger’s 
war” and what powers are in¬ 
volved ? 

Ans. As a result of Dr. 
Kissinger’s policy, the U.S.A, 
is now so deeply involved in the 
conflict in Angola that in the 
State Department and other 
American official circles the 
war in Angola has come to be 
known as “Kissinger’s war”. 
His intention was to “save” 
Angola from Communist domi¬ 
nation. He declared that Soviet 
support to'one of the factious 
in Angola made the conflict a 
major test of East-West rela¬ 
tions. A U.S. Congressman 
has described the Kissinger 
policy as “blunder, folly and 
fiasco”. Angola is, in fact, 
becoming another Viet Nam, 
with the U.S. facing the same 
fate as it did in Indo-China. 
The faction it is actively sup¬ 
porting seems to be losing and 
the Communist-backed group 
(MPLA—People's Liberation 
Movement) is leading. The 
powers involved in the Angolan 
war are the U.S., the Soviet 
Union and South Africa whose 
entry into Angola was favoured 
by Dr. Kissinger. He continued 
arms and monetary support to 
the UNIT A and FNLA factions 
supported by South Africa. The 
U.S. is consequently tainted in 
most countries of Africa because 
of its close association with the 
white racist regime in South 
Africa. 
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Impact of Oil Crisis 

Q. Describe briefly the im¬ 
pact of the oil crisis and the 
OPEC’s price hike on the Indian 
economy. 

Ans. For many industries 
oil is the life-blood; it is the 
generator of growth. Oil has 
in fact emerged as the prime 
mover of industrial, agricultural 
and general economic growth. 
The world oil crisis, stemming 
from the OPEC's record price 
hike, has cost India over Rs. 
1,150 crores. The foreign ex¬ 
change outlay on oil imports has 
increased beyond all propor¬ 
tions—from less than Rs. 183 
crores in 1971 to Rs. 1,150 
crores in 1975. This represents 
a substantial portion of India's 
total foreign exchange earnings. 
This country's total require¬ 
ments of oil in 1975 was 23 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of which the indi¬ 
genous production is only 8 - 3 
million tonnes. The deficit of 
14‘70 million tonnes had to be 
imported at a heavy cost. The 
sharp rise in prices, estimated 
at 500 per cent, dislocated the 
economy and caused a setback 
to progress through curtailment 
of consumption and substantial 
exchange burdens. The prices 
of fertilisers, diesel and kerosene 
also rose sharply. 


Politics of SALT 

Q. The January 1976 
SALT-II talks in Moscow were 
reported to be unsuccessful. What 
are the prospects of a super¬ 
power agreement on armaments. 

Ans. Dr. Kissinger’s talks 
with Soviet leaders in Moscow 
on Strategic Arms Limitation 
held in January 1976, are be¬ 
lieved to have been partly suc¬ 
cessful and to have taken detente 
a step further. A SALT-II 
agreement between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union is expected 
to be signed later this year, 
probably in summer, in good 
time for the U.S. Presidential 
elections r which Mr. Ford is 
contesting. The atmosphere 


now is in favour of a settlement 
of the differences between the 
two super-powers over the pro¬ 
liferation of strategic arma¬ 
ments. The main differences 
were over the Soviet “Backfire” 
bomber and the American 
“Cruise” missile. The Russians 
are now willing to accept res¬ 
trictions on the production of 
the “Backfire” bomber which 
would restrict its capability as 
a strategic weapon against tar¬ 
gets in the U.S. The Ameri¬ 
cans, on their part, will accept 
restrictions on the production, 
range and deployment of their 
“Cruise” missiles. At the SALT- 
1 talks held in Vladivostok bet¬ 
ween Mr. Ford and Mr. Brezh¬ 
nev, a 2,400 ceiling on strategic 
missiles and bombers was ag¬ 
reed upon. It is likely to re¬ 
main unchanged despite earlier 
reports to the contrary. Parity 
between the U.S. and the USSR 
with regard to nuclear weapons 
classified as “strategic” was the 
basis of the SALT-I agreement. 
The U.S., however, has been 
keen on maintaining its lead in 
technological and economic 
fields. There has been a regu¬ 
lar tug-of-war between these two 
super powers for possession of 
strategic nuclear armaments so 
as to ensure tactical and other 
forms of superiority and ad¬ 
vantage, including that of first- 
strike. 

The dark shadow of the 
Angolan conflict, in which the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. are 
supporting rival factions over 
the Moscow talks on strategic 
arms was evident. Dr. Kis¬ 
singer admitted after his visit 
that no compromise could be 
reached because the Soviet side 
had “introduced new ideas 
which we shall study in 

Washington.a n d we will 

come back with an answer in 
a few weeks.” 

SALT-I expires at the end of 
this year and while Mr. Ford 
wants an early agreement for 
election purposes, Mr. B r c- 
zlinev would like to announce 


an accord before the Com¬ 
munist Party Congress. Mr. 
Brezhnev is likely to visit Wa¬ 
shington in April when some 
agreement will probably be 
signed so as to facilitate the 
resumption of the Geneva talks. 

The 1972 agreement limited 
the number of land-based and 
submarine-based missile sys¬ 
tems and also the anti-ballistic 
weapons, but defying the spirit 
of SALT-I both countries deve¬ 
loped veliicles carrying multi¬ 
ple warheads. The difficulties 
of verification and the charges 
and counter-charges of violat¬ 
ing the SALT accord created 
tensions. 


Lebanon War 

Q. Lebanon has witnessed 
the bloodiest civil war of the de¬ 
cade. What was the genesis of 
the disturbances and what are 
the warring parties ? 

Ans. Bloody fighting has 
been going on in Lebanon, es¬ 
pecially in its capital, Beirut, 
which has been virtually 
reduced to rubble by the firing 
and destruction. The civil 
war, which has been continuing 
there for about nine months, is 
the most serious in this dis¬ 
turbed region’s history and has 
already cost 10,000 lives, apart 
from the tremendous loss of 
property. The conflict is main¬ 
ly between the Christians and 
the Muslims, bofti behaving as 
fanatics and each out to destroy 
the other. The origins of the 
current conflict go back to 
1943, if not to the earlier years, 
when Lebanon was carved out 
of French mandated territory. 
An unwritten “national cove¬ 
nant” was then arrived at by the 
three principal communities 
living in Lebanon—-the Maronite 
Christians, the Sunni Muslims 
and the Shia Mt/slims. They 
agreed to choose members of 
the executive and the legisla¬ 
ture by an elaborate system 
of proportional representation 
from all the three communities. 
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But the Christians were to be 
given a distinctly advantageous 
position. Under the formula, 
the President of Lebanon, the 
Prime Minister and the Speaker 
of the legislature have always 
been a Maronite Christians, a 
Sunni Muslim and a Shia Mus¬ 
lim respectively. This system 
has been in operation all these 
years though with occasional 
unrest and distortion. The cur¬ 
rent round of the civil war had 
its origins in the April, 1975 
outrage when a bus-load of 
Palestinian refugees was slaugh¬ 
tered by Christians. Several 
other outrages had also occurred 
against the Palestinian refugees 
who had been forced to seek 
shelter in Lebanon. The Leba¬ 
nese armed forces are dominated 
by the Christians who seem in¬ 
tent upon eliminating the Pales¬ 
tinians. The Lebanon Prime 
Minister Rashid Karami recent¬ 
ly suggested a compromise in 
which there would be 50 : 50 
distribution of scats in the exe¬ 
cutive and legislature, a rational 
distribution of powers between 
the President and the Prime 
Minister (currently most of the 
powers are exercised by the 
President), and a series of social 
and economic reforms. But the 
Christians have been strongly 
opposing these reforms. Parti¬ 
tion of Lebanon is now being 
suggested by several groups as 
the only effective way of resolv¬ 
ing the dispute, but that would 
adversely afreet Beirut, the fa¬ 
mous commercial and financial 
centre. Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami announced his decision 
to resign in the last week of 
January 1976. 


Brain Drain Cost 

Q. Scientists and engineers 
still go abroad to secure better 
emoluments. Has any new esti¬ 
mate been made of the cost of 
such brain-drain to India ? 

Ans. A study conducted by 
the U.N. Conference of Trade 
and Development has revealed 
that every medical doctor leav- 
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ing India meant a loss of Rs. 3*3 
lakhs and every scientist leaving 
India made this country poorer 
by Rs. 1-73 lakhs. The 88th 
report of the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Parliament, 
presented on February 3, 1976, 
expressed the view that owing 
to the heavy cost incurred by 
the country on the education 
of these scientists, engineers and 
doctors, the country had a prior 
claim on their services. The 
brain-drain has been increas¬ 
ing, despite the Government’s 
appeal to the scientists to stay 
on in the country. The Esti¬ 
mates Committee felt that there 
were vast opportunities inside 
the country for these trained 
experts to put their talents to 
the service of the nation. 

Another Emergency 

Q. In which African coun¬ 
try has an emergency been dec¬ 
lared, by whom and why ? 

Ans. For reasons of secu¬ 
rity, both internal and external, 
Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, President 
of Zambia, the architect of his 


country’s freedom and a widely 
respected leader of Africa, dec¬ 
lared full emergency in his coun¬ 
try, invoking all his special 
powers. The war in Angola, 
Zambia’s neighbour, is the im¬ 
mediate cause. Violent dis¬ 
turbances by students of the 
University of Zambia, in Lusaka 
triggered off a demand for early 
recognition of the MPLA re¬ 
gime in Angola (backed by the 
Soviet Union). They denounc¬ 
ed as "criminal treachery” Pre¬ 
sident Kaunda’s policy of seek¬ 
ing a government of national 
unity in Angola and the exclu¬ 
sion of all external elements. 
In his broadcast announcing the 
promulgation of the emergency. 
Dr. Kaunda said some student 
groups were acting like “an 
orchestra with an invisible con¬ 
ductor on the pay-roll of an 
imperialist power”. Both the 
Right and Left groups in Zam¬ 
bia have begun to use the An¬ 
golan issue to split their people, 
the Left urging full support to 
MPLA and the Right seeking 
alosc relations with the rival 
parties. 


Argumentative Questions 

{Could. from page 555) 


adding to the administra¬ 
tion’s workload. Shedding of 
the “excess” urban property- 
over and above the limit—is im¬ 
possible in many cases, though 
such shedding is possible in 
case of agricultural land. A 
village landlord has only to sell 
it piece by piece to remain with¬ 
in the limit. Constant revalua¬ 
tion of property would offer 
many opportunities for corrup¬ 
tion and other malpractices. 

4. How will bifurcation of 
urban property or a limit on 
possession accelerate the process 
Of economic development or 
curb the trend towards urbani¬ 
sation, or break the stranglehold 


of speculators in land values ? 

5. If a limit is to be im¬ 
posed only on urban land to 
prevent speculation and check 
the profiteering tactics of colo¬ 
nisers, that is already being done 
through various local laws under 
which colonisers’ activities are 
being controlled as in Delhi. 
Stricter checks on their activi¬ 
ties would achieve the aim in 
view without setting up an 
elaborate machinery for enforc¬ 
ing an urban ceiling. 

1 

6. A limit on urban house 
property is possible and practi¬ 
cable on future constructions, 
not on existing buildings. 
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Current Terminology 


TERMS IN THE NEWS 


‘Big Bang’ Theory: This is 
one of the theories of cosmology. 
It maintains that the entire uni¬ 
verse was contained in a pri¬ 
mordial fire which exploded 
10,000 to 20,000 million years 
ago and has been expanding 
since then. This theory has 
recently received scientific cre¬ 
dence from the findings record¬ 
ed by two scientists of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search. They have asserted 
that the universe had a begin¬ 
ning some 10,000 to 20.000 
million years ago and it was 
likely to end loo. These two 
scientists have based their asser¬ 
tion on data collected with the 
help of a cylindrical radio tele¬ 
scope at Ootacamund since 
1970. The telescope had been 
specially designed to observe 
lunar occultations. The new 
observations support the ‘big 
bang' theory of cosmology and 
denounce the ‘steady state’ 
theory which postulates that the 
universe has always presented 
the same overall picture as it 
does today /.<•., it had no begin¬ 
ning and will have no end too. 

Producers’ Cartel: This 
terra, used in the context of 
international trade and business, 
means an international combine 
formed to regulate prices and 
output in some field of business. 
The term is now in frequent use 
since the ^oil-producing coun¬ 
tries in the Middle East formed 
the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) to 
Jjiecide about the common price 
of oil they would be charging 
from the importing countries. 
Following this such multi¬ 
national producers’ cartels have 
been formed or are in the pro¬ 
cess of being formed elsewhere 
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in the world, particularly by 
countries in the third world, 
led by India, in orderto protect 
their interests vis-a-vis the con¬ 
suming nations and to ensure 
competitive prices for their 
products. For example, an 11- 
nation Iron Ore Club came into 
being in October 1975 largely 
owing to the efforts of the Indian 
Commerce Ministry and it has 
already made its impact felt by 
acquiring a 40 per cent increase 
in the price of iron ore. Further, 
India, Nepal, and Bangladesh 
are very likely to form Jute 
International with the avowed 
aim of promoting the sale of 
jute at competitive prices 
through joint campaigns and 
to ward off the growing threat 
to jute from synthetics. A 
strong bid to form an Interna¬ 
tional Coffee Club also is being 
made. Similarly, another pro¬ 
ducers’ cartel, known as the 
Association of Natural Rubber 
Producers has been formed in 
the'South East Asia, although 
not with the immediate object 
of fixing up the price of natural 
rubber from the region but for 
co-ordinating research, quality 
control and supplies. Major 
tea-producing nations like India, 
Sri Lanka, Indonesia, and Kenya 
may also be yet another produ¬ 
cers’ cartel soon to be known as 
International Tea Club. 

ANDEAN Countries: An¬ 
dean countries consist of Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Venezuela in South America. 
These countries are popularly 
known as Andean countries be¬ 
cause of their location around 
Andes —a mountain range in 
South West America. The 
term “Andean” figured very 
much in newspaper headlines in 


October and November, 1975 
during the visit of a 5-member 
trade delegation from these 
Andean countries to India to 
explore the possibility of setting 
up industries in those countries 
in technical collaboration with 
Indian industries. 

On the Anvil: The literal 
meaning of the word ‘anvil’ is: 
a heavy iron block, frequently 
faced with steel on which metals, 
usually heated until soft, are 
hammered into desired shapes. 
The term “ on the anvil” is now 
usually used to describe some^ 
thing which is in the offing. 
Example: Legislation to im¬ 
pose ceiling on urban property 
is on the anvil. 

Impromptu: This term is 
used in relation to something 
done or made without any pre¬ 
paration. For instance, if any 
political dignitary or anybody 
else addresses a press conference 
without any previous prepara¬ 
tion that is known as an 
“impromptu” press conference. 

Fourth World: This term is 
of recent origin. It has come 
into existence following the ab¬ 
normal increase in the price of 
petroleum, effected by the 
OPEC (Organisation of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries). As 
we very well know, this energy 
crisis has adversely affected 
many “third world” countries. 
The group known as the “fourth 
world” comprises those coun¬ 
tries who have further slipped 
down economically and who are 
experiencing great difficulty in 
servicing foreign debts due to the 
energy crisis. The energy crisis, 
it is said, has pushed India also 
in the “fourth world”. 
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Topical Essay 

An Equalitarian Society 


The concept of equality con¬ 
stitutes the very basis of social¬ 
ism. In fact, one of (he most 
important objectives of social¬ 
ism is to establish an equalita¬ 
rian society, that is, a society of 
equals in which there should be 
no poor persons and no rich 
persons, all having more or less 
the same standard of living. 
All men, said Plato, are by 
nature equal, made of the same 
earth by the same creator, and 
however we deceive ourselves, 
as dear to God is the poor 
peasant as the mighty prince. 
Maz/.im put the same thought 
in slightly different words: “By 
the law of God, given by him 
to humanity, all men arc free, 
are brothers, and are equals.” 
Indeed, equality is the share of 
every one on their advent upon 
the earth, and equality is also 
theirs when they are placed 
beneath it, or when put on the 
pyre to be consumed to ashes, 
back to mother earth. Men are 
equal in another sense too. 
Whatever differences there may 
be in their fortunes, there is a 
balance or compensation of 
good and evil in almost all, and 
this makes them roughly equal. 
Man is a social animal which 
means that he seeks fulfilment 
not in isolation but in society, 
which implies fellowship, com¬ 
panionship, association and 
community. But Herbert Spen¬ 
cer’s dictum that “society exists 
for the benefit of its members, 
not the members for the benefit 
of the society” is only a half- 
truth. The mechanism works 
both ways; the mutuality of ser¬ 
vice is-of the very essence of this 
concept. 

An equalitariaq society is, 
therefore, one that is built on 


the principle of equality of man¬ 
kind. An equalitarian is one 
who believes in and favours 
social and political equality of 
mankind. But while social and 
political equality mean one 
thing, economic equality means 
a totally different—and in many 
ways a far more radical—con¬ 
cept. It implies levelling down 
of the rich and the lifting up of 
the poor, so as to ensure the 
same level all round. It was 
with this belief in mind that 
Washington Irving described 
society as “a lawn in which 
every roughness is smoothed, 
every bramble eradicated and 
where the eye is delighted by 
the smiling verdure of a velvet 
surface.” But the velvet sur¬ 
face that has been the dream of 
countless idealists for many cen¬ 
turies is quite difficult to ensure. 
Death alone is the great leveller; 
ideological pursuits are a poor 
substitute, since they are im¬ 
perfect in many respects. The 
numerous human failings make 
the accomplishment of a truly 
equalitarian society an extremely 
difficult task. The requisite 
honesty, selflessness and sus¬ 
tained efforts are lacking in al¬ 
most all social and political 
systems. It is true that socialist 
countries have been earnestly 
striving for an equalitarian 
society within their borders, but 
they have still a long way to go, 
though it must be conceded that 
they are nearer the goal than the, 
capitalist countries which thrive 
on inequality, exploitation and 
materialism. 

Materialism is the doctrine 
that denied the independent 
existence of the spirit and main¬ 
tains that there is but one 
substance—matter. It is also 


the explanation of history as the 
working out of economic con¬ 
ditions, and involves blindness 
or indifference to spiritual mat¬ 
ters, and also excessive devotion 
to physical wants and financial 
success. It is obvious that ex¬ 
cessive materialism hinders the 
establishment of an equalitarian 
society which would rely more 
and more on the minimum 
possible means of subsistence, 
for thus alone can everyone 
meet his basic economic require¬ 
ments. Stress on material goods 
and on greater production of 
goods and services are undoub¬ 
tedly desirable to promote eco¬ 
nomic justice. But the basic 
approach has to be different in 
an equalitarian society. It has 
to be an approach which dic¬ 
tates the reduction of one's 
wants as much as possible so 
that the citizen nextdoor also 
can have that much. 

Besidc.-j, material improve¬ 
ments, if properly and equitably 
channelled, help to spiritualise 
the world to some extent. For 
instance, if there are not enough 
foodgrains and housing faci¬ 
lities to go round while the 
population keeps on mounting, 
there can be no justice, content¬ 
ment or equality because the 
human spirit and all the other 
virtues also thrive when there is 
no physical starvation. Pur¬ 
suit of even the socialist ideo¬ 
logy cannot last long on an 
empty stomach. Socialism and 
equalitarianism surely do not 
mean depriving the people of 
adequate food, shelter, clothing 
and other minimum needs. To 
use a prosaic example, if there 
cannot be enough roses for all, 
there surely must be cabbages 
and potatoes for everyone. 
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Actually, it is the multiplicity of 
human wants* that creates 
hurdles in the way of socialism 
and equalitarianism. As one 
want is satisfied, the consumer is, 
confronted with another and 
yet another, the process being 
endless. If the wants remain 
unsatisfied, there is discontent 
which proves infectious. It 
gradually has a log-rolling effect, 
culminating in a wave of resent¬ 
ment among the multitude. The 
resources available to a society 
are, after all, limited, and there 
can be no human happiness 
unless the innate desire to have 
more, regardless of the other’s 
equal right, is effectively curbed. 
The wants should, therefore, be 
curtailed to the level at which 
they can be satisfied with the 
available resources at any given 
time. Thus alone can the vicious 
circle of wants chasing resources 
be broken and happiness pro¬ 
moted. 

One does not have to go to 
the extreme of wantlessness and 
austerity prescribed by the an¬ 
cient Indian spiritualists. They 
believed that the more one gets 
entangled in the “Maya 
illusion", the more miserable 
will one feel. So they advised 
detachment from ail material 
things of life and from all the 
comforts which one feels tempt¬ 
ed to secure. The ancient talk 
of liberating the soul by becom¬ 
ing spiritual is not applicable to 
the modern age, though the 
basic idea of restraining one’s 
desires for material comforts is. 
At any rate, no equal itarian 
society can be established even 
in the socialist countries unless 
there is this restraint on 
materialism and ambition to 
score over other members of 
society by way of economic 
prosperity. In current times, it 
is certainly not necessary, or 
even desirable, to curtail one’s 
requirements to zero level in the 
hope of attaining spiritual per¬ 
fection or salvation. The need 
is for a rationalisation of one’s 
wants with a view to adjusting 
them to the resources available 
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in the country. A spirit of rela¬ 
tive detachment is, therefore, 
unavoidable if we are to succeed 
in forming a workable, durable 
and truly equalitarian society. 
While hankering after the mate¬ 
rial comforts of life and pining 
for them arc to be avoided, one 
should accept what comes, in 
the real socialist spirit. Unless 
the right spirit is present, the 
new society would be built on 
foundations of sand and would 
perish sooner rather than later, 
it is of course true that every¬ 
one is not equal in body or 
mind; Mr. “A” of a heavy phy¬ 
sical build would require more 
food and living space than a 
Jean Mr. “B’\ but that is about 
all. In all other things there 
should be equality and freedom 
from the jealousy that stems 
from a sense of grievance. 

Some people might argue 
that in an equalitarian society 
where wantlessness is advocated, 
the people would lose all sense 
of initiative without which there 
can be no human progress. 
There are vast differences in 
earning capacity. It may be 
further argued that if no one 
is allowed to gather more fruits 
of labour than others, why 
should he work harder and show 
greater initiative and enthu¬ 
siasm ? This was at one time 
a basic problem facing the 
socialist countries, especially the 
Soviet Union and China. But 
both these giants have so regu¬ 
lated the structure of their 
society that people have not 
become lazy or listless; nor do 
they lack initiative and enter¬ 
prise. The difference is that 
glaring disparities of income and 
wealth are carefully avoided 
while allowing some scope for 
initiative. That is the secret of 
establishing an equalitarian 
society. It is not suggested that 
a communist set-up is an ideal 
one, or that it ensures full equality 
and justice. But it is quite true 
that there is greater economic 
justice and less exploitation in 
socialist regimes than in capi¬ 
talist countries where equality is 


not a highly prized virtue. Per¬ 
haps a via media has to be 
found in each case, by combin¬ 
ing the best qualities of both 
systems. In fact, recognition of 
the importance of this qualified 
concept has already come in the 
shape of a modified communism 
where private initiative and 
enterprise and the material com¬ 
forts are no. longer frowned 
upon; rather, more and more 
consumer goods are being per¬ 
mitted. In the western capita¬ 
list countries, on the other hand, 
there is an increasing touch of 
socialism as reflected in controls 
over monopolies, giant indus¬ 
tries (which often imply exploi¬ 
tation of labour), of the tenden¬ 
cies to raise prices by cornering 
goods and manipulating their 
supply, and a host of other 
economic malpractices that 
bring a bad name to capitalism. 

Sir Winston Churchill once 
said: "It is a socialist idea that 
making profits is a vice; 1 con¬ 
sider the real vice is making 
losses.” Nowadays the socia¬ 
list countries do not regard pro¬ 
fits as a vice, nor, on the other 
hand, is profit-making regarded 
as the exclusive aim of industrial 
establishments in western coun¬ 
tries. Social responsibilities of 
the public sector are being 
increasingly conceded. It was 
the criticism of the socialists that 
people in the capitalist West 
had more and better consumer 
goods than people under com¬ 
munist regimes that prompted 
the late Mr. Nikolai Khrush¬ 
chev to retort: “Give us more 
lime and we shall produce 
panties for your wives in colours 
that cannot be seen anywhere 
else.” The Soviet Union and 
China have now made much 
progress and do provide panties 
of many colours and much else 
besides to ensure as much equa¬ 
litarianism as possible, subject 
of course to the availability of 
resources. And the resources 
too are also being developed 
fast. 

( Contd. on page 574) 
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Discussion; Debate 


Is Economic Detente Possible ? 

Both the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. defend the political detente which 
has meant the end of the cold war between the Big Powers and a general 
easing of tensions. But is an economic detente possible between the affluent 
countries and the poor millions living in many continents? The West German 
Minister for Economic Cooperation has suggested such a detente. What are 
the prospects ? 


Mr. “A”: Mr. Egon Bahr, 
the West German Minister for 
Economic Co-operation, who 
was on a visit to India in the 
third week of January this year, 
has sought an "economic 
detente” between the industria¬ 
lised and the developing nations, 
or what is the same thing, bet¬ 
ween the "haves” and the "have- 
nots”, to facilitate compromises 
between the two extremes and to 
avoid confrontations. His plea 
seems to mc-io be quite rea¬ 
sonable. Since the conflict bet¬ 
ween the two sections of the 
world -the minority of the rich 
on one side and the majority of 
the poor on the other —is appa¬ 
rently permanent and so also 
arc the mutual recriminations, 
a compromise alone can end the 
tensions. After all, what pur¬ 
pose do the endless debates, the 
charges and the counter-charges 
serve, except to let off steam and 
score some debating points ? 
Just note the sharp points of 
difference. The developing and 
t h e under-developed nations 
want a new economic order, a 
reallocation of t he world’s 
resources, an equitable balance 
of power, removal of the gross 
economic injustices and also a 
more rational allocation of 
industries. But the affluent 
world seems determined to stick 
to its privileged position and its 
riches. The German Minister 
himself pointed out during his 
stay in New Delhi that the de¬ 
mands of the Third World coun¬ 
tries, such as indexation of prices 
and formation of cartels for 
primary products and raw 
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materials to increase their in¬ 
comes, are not acceptable to 
the industrialised nations. They 
would not, in any case, be prac¬ 
ticable in view of the substitu¬ 
tion that might take place. He 
has also made it clear that the 
demands of the Third World as 
embodied in recent U.N. reso¬ 
lutions could not be met in 
practice. Nor could the pre¬ 
sent order remain for long. So, 
in the absence of some compro¬ 
mise, the danger of a confronta¬ 
tion would always be there. 
Would it not be better to elimi¬ 
nate such cfiances of confronta¬ 
tions through compromises ? 

Mr. “B”: Mr. "A” has in¬ 
deed posed a basic question 
which I would like to amplify. 
Finding compromises between 
extremes is a task that looks 
formidable, but it is worthwhile 
because it would be the only way 
to peace and stability. Granted 
that the world’s economic struc¬ 
ture is inequitable, unjust and 
lop-sided. Granted also that 
the gross disparities arc very 
much there, and these have led 
to wars and tensions. But no 
one can bring about a radical 
change overnight, with one 
flourish of the sword, as it were. 
In almost every country, there 
are equally glaring internal dis¬ 
parities which have been lessen¬ 
ed, not. abolished, and that too 
by patient measures. .Who can 
deny that an economic detente, 
like the political detente, can 
lead to international agreements 
and thus promote stability ? It 
is not by confrontation that the 


Third World can achieve any 
of its objects of promoting 
economic justice, but by co¬ 
operation. If, step by step, 
barriers to international trade 
are removed, there would be a 
fairer distribution of the world’s 
economic resouices. Force and 
compulsion cannot work in this 
sphere, because no force on 
earth can compel the richer 
nations to part with their pros¬ 
perity. Their consent is essen¬ 
tial. These nations have not 
boycotted the special U.N, 
sessions held at the Third 
World’s instance to seek a better 
world economic order. The 
plea for reason and goodwill to 
modify the world system was 
echoed by the U.N. General 
Secretary, Dr. Kurt Waldheim, 
in his address to the 6th special 
session of the General Assembly 
held in April 1975. He hoped 
that the very seriousness of the 
situation might bring about 
those very developments in 
international relations which all 
appeals to reason have so far 
been unable to achieve. The 
6th and 7th special sessions of 
the U.N. General Assembly are 
a recognition of the necessity 
to redress the disparities that 
afflict our world and end the 
contrasts between affluence and 
poverty, conspicuous consump¬ 
tion and destitution. The 
speeches at these sessions de¬ 
livered by the affluent nations’ 
spokesmen dearly show that no 
radical transformation is possi¬ 
ble; so it would be best to pro¬ 
ceed slowly and cautiously, and 
an economic detente would be 
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the first major step to achieve 
some results in the long run. 

Mr. “C”: My predecessor, 
Mr. “B” has pleaded for reason 
and patience. These 1 are. of 
course, admirable qualities, but 
when the patience of the world’s 
poor, semi-starved millions gets 
exhausted, what are they to do 
but to press their demands more 
emphatically and adopt more 
aggressive tactics ? Can the 
extremes ever meet ? Mr. “B” 
has quoted the U.N. Secretary- 
General. I las Dr. Waldheim 
himself not admitted that all 
appeals to reason and goodwill 
have failed ? Hasn't he talked 
of other developments to achieve 
the objective, the justice of which 
is now widely conceded even by 
enlightened Westerners? Surely, 
the U.N. Secretary-General can¬ 
not be accused of prejudice 
against the White races. He 
himself is a Westerner and yet 
he has more than once listed the 
world's major problems thus: 
Mass poverty, increasing popu¬ 
lation, dwindling food supplies, 
deteriorating energy situation, 
wasteful military expenditure 
and an unsolved world mone¬ 
tary problem. On these major 
issues the attention of everyone 
has now to be focussed. And 
it is also obvious that for 
resolving the problems posed by 
these issues, sacrifices by the 
world's richer nations are neces¬ 
sary, for they hold the strings 
in each case. And when they 
sit tight over their possessions, 
the needy nations have no alter¬ 
native but to unite and pose a 
formidable challenge. Noth¬ 
ing else will bring about the 
desired results. An economic 
detente of the type which the 
German Minister has advocated 
will merely delay matters in¬ 
definitely. as the political detente 
has done in other spheres. It 
will leatkio complacent attitudes, 
shelve the basic issues and pro¬ 
long the nightmarish existence 
of the have-nots. The dangers 
of drift and inaction have there¬ 
fore to be dramatised and force¬ 
fully presented to compel action. 


Let me quote some stark facta 
to support my contention. Ac¬ 
cording to a U.N. report, as 
many as 800 million people, 
almost a quarter of the world’s 
population, may be suffering 
from malnutrition. The 
Director-General of FAO re¬ 
cently warned against a series 
of food crises unless some urgent 
measures were taken. 

Mr. “D”: I fully support 
the contentions of my friend 
Mr. “C”. It. is not only that 
the chasm between the rich and 
the poor is disconcertingly wide. 
The more tragic fact is that this 
gulf is further widening. Figures 
disclosed in Washington .early 
in June, 1975, disclosed that the 
gap between the rich and poor 
nations will grow much worse 
by 1980. The Gross National 
Product during the Develop¬ 
ment Decade is likely to grow 
only by 2 5 to’ 4 5 per cent 
annually, against the U.N. target 
of 6 per cent. Making allow¬ 
ance for the increasing popula¬ 
tion, this works out to zero 
growth to 2 per cent growth in 
per capita income. On 1 h e 
other hand, the American GNP 
will rise to 1,891 billion dollars 
in 1977, and to 2,586 billion 
dollars in 1978; so the per capita 
income in the U.S. will be over 
10,000 dollars a year. Besides, 
according to a World Bank 
Research Centre survey, the 
poor have become poorer in 
India and relative inequality 
has grown. There is similar 
retrogression in Argentina and 
Mexico. India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka (with 
55 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion in the developing countries 
surveyed) account for about 75 
per cent of the population 
living on below 50 dollars a 
year. In India, about 45 per 
cent people live below ' that 
level. The fact is that the rich 
have cornered the world’s food 
and other resources and are not 
willing to share their prosperity. 
What hope is there for mankind 
amidst such selfishness ? Tech¬ 
nology is developing in indus¬ 


trialised nations to ensure higher 
profits through modernisation. 
This planet has come to be 
divided into a region of plenty 
and a region of poverty and 
pallor. There are thus two 
species of the human race, two 
“mankinds”, to all intents and 
purposes. Trade between them 
involves unequal exchanges. 
Low wagesr in the under¬ 
developed world perpetuate the 
unequal exchanges and lead to 
a systematic transfer of resour¬ 
ces from the poor to the rich 
world, though it should be a 
reverse flow, it is a bizarre 
situation in which the poverty 
of the majority continually en¬ 
sures the plenty and comfort 
of the minority. Let me give 
other instances to prove that it 
is futile to expect the affluent 
nations to voluntarily agree to 
a more reasonable system. At 
Kingston (Jamaica) early in 
January 1976, International 
Finance Ministers failed to agree 
on any concrete steps to help the 
world’s poor countries. Plans 
to expedite their economic deve¬ 
lopment were strongly opposed 
by the U.S. in particular. Again, 
declaring that “begging” was no 
answer to the problems of the 
poor nations, Dr. Julius 
Nyerere, President of Tanzania, 
stated in New Delhi in January 
that there must be “a deliberate 
transfer of wealth from the rich 
countries to the poor. At pre¬ 
sent, he pointed out, there is an 
automatic flow of wealth from 
the poor to the rich. Wealth 
attracts more wealth. There 
must be deliberate interna¬ 
tional action to reverse the flow. 
Such deliberate action is not 
possible through a detente. 

Mr. It seems to me 1 

that Messrs. “C” and “D” are 
unwilling to concede the reali¬ 
ties and are bent upon trying 
for the impossible. In their 
excessive enthusiasm, they are 
not witting to reach a compro¬ 
mise although life is nothing 
but compromises. It is true 
that the U.S. is adamant, but 
(Contd. on page 568) 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


( Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in some of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some 
examples are given hereunder.) 


Mere Family never made a 
man great. 

When a character in Shaw's 
play The Apple Cart is asked 
why he is so dull of under¬ 
standing while his grandfather 
was very intelligent replies that 
the old man consumed all the 
quota of intellect allotted to the 
family. To be born m a rich 
or high family is no guarantee 
of intellect, intelligence, calibre 
or genius. The theory of here¬ 
dity tells us that not all the 
traits of the parents are trans¬ 
mitted to the progeny. More¬ 
over luxury and affluence act as 
handicaps because • they leave 
no initiative or incentive to the 
members of the rich family. 
Adversity, on the other hand, 
has goaded several men of grit 
and determination to overcome 
the obstacles that came in the 
way. Napoleon was an ordi¬ 
nary corporal but by dint of his 
perseverance and courage he rose 
to diz/y heights. So powerful 
did he become that- the 
monarehs of Europe shivered in 
their shoes when they heard that 
Napoleon was marching to¬ 
wards their Kingdom. Gar¬ 
field the President of America 
started from his log-cabin and 
by virtue of his sustained efforts 
reached the White House. The 
same may be said of Abraham 
Lincoln. In the field of art and 
science, too, poverty has been 
the breeding-ground of genius. 
Shakespeare was no darling of 
plenty, nor was Keats. H.G. 
Wells belonged to a family of 
shoe-makers. Madame Curie’s 
life was a saga of heroic strug¬ 
gle against poverty. She had 
nitched her wagon to the star— 
the star of Radium-discovery, 
and the discovery was made, 
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inspitc of extreme penury, even 
starvation. Spinoza, greatest 
abstract philosopher, left his 
sister a bed and a small silver 
pen-knife, no money, no land, 
no house, but his thought has 
taught t h e world’s greatest 
thinking men. 

A bayonet is a weapon with a 
worker at each end. 

The historians of First 
World War tell us that it was 
the armament magnates of 
Europe who caused the war by 
creating panic and flutter in the 
various capitals that the neigh¬ 
bouring country was placing 
huge orders for armaments with 
them. These people thus had a 
vested interest in the conti¬ 
nuance of war, whatever suffer¬ 
ing. loss and agony it might 
spell for the common man. 
When war conics it is the worker 
who stands to lose. If he does 
not lose his life or the battle¬ 
field. he suffers because of high 
prices, inflation, scarcity of es¬ 
sential goods. War benefits 
only the few at the top. the 
industrial magnates, the capi¬ 
talists, the big landlords, the 
owners of sprawling farms. They 
make tons of money. Over¬ 
night they become multi¬ 
millionaires. They make hay 
while the sun shines. Since war 
is a blessing for them, they use 
every means, the press, the plat¬ 
form, the church, the school and 
the college to sing the glories 
of war. Jingoism becomes the 
cry of the hour. “We desire 
that nothing more shall be 
heard of brotherhood, sister¬ 
hood, cousinhood or their bas¬ 
tard parenthoods because the 
relations between the states are 
relations of force and these 
relations of force are the deter¬ 


mining elements of our policy.’’ 
Such are the sentiments that are 
dinned every hour into the ears 
of labourers and workers who 
are goaded into fren/y and kill 
their neighbour* without, in the 
leasl understanding why they 
should kill them. It is strange, 
says Hardy, that two soldiers on 
opposite sides are keen to do 
each other to death on the 
battle-field, who, as ordinary 
citizens might have drunk to 
each other’s health. War is so 
queer and strange. 

Religion is in the heart, not 
in the knees. 

Collections were going on 
for the synagogue. A richman 
came sauntering along and with 
a carelessness born of affluence 
puf a gold talent in the box. 
Then came a widow and untying 
several knots of bundle pro¬ 
duced a niitc. It was all that 
she had. When she put it in the 
box. Jesus remarked that she 
had given more to the cause than 
the richman. What God ap¬ 
preciates is the purity of motive 
and sincerity of heart. Thou¬ 
sands flock to the church but 
it is only one in a thousand that 
comes with a contrite heart. He 
alone will be pardoned, The 
rest will be consigned to the 
infernal flames. No amount of 
church-going and knee-bending 
will save them. Rites and cere¬ 
monials are only the trappings 
of religion, the excrescences, 
things that do not matter. What 
is important is sincerity of pur¬ 
pose. Unfortunately it is these 
trappings that are mistaken for 
religion. To quarrel over the 
mode of worship is folly indeed. 
Such quarrels have been the 
bane of religion. 

(Contd. on page 574) 
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Gandhian Thought 



One uf the fundamental be¬ 
liefs of Gandhiji was the in¬ 
separability of religion and poli¬ 
tics. He asserted without the 
slightest hesitation that “those 
who say that religion has noth¬ 
ing to do with polities do not 
know what religion means.” 
He could not conceive politics 
divorced from religion. Indeed 
he was emphatic that religion 
should pervade every one of our 
actions. Human life being an 
undivided whole, no line could 
be drawn between its different 
compartments. nor between 
ethics and politics. 

Gandhiji's belief regarding 
the unification of polities and 
religion should be assessed in 
the light of his concepts of reli¬ 
gion and politics. The way he 
defined them makes them neces¬ 
sarily inseparable. He regard¬ 
ed truth as the basis of religion. 
He often quoted with approval 
the Sanskrit saying, “Satyat 
nasti paro dharma” which, as 
translated by Gandhiji, means 
“There is no higher religion than 
truth." For him truth meant, 
"what the voice within tells you’. 
Religion for him meant the pur¬ 
suit or realisation of justice 
through human action. 

He defined politics as the art 
of transforming social relations 
in terms of justice. As he put 
it, “A non-violent revolution is 
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Unification of Politics and Religion 


not a programme of ‘seizure of 
power’, but it is a programme of 
transformation of relationships”. 
He was opposed to politics as 
“the possession and distribu¬ 
tion of power” or as the science 
of ‘who gets what, when and 
why’. He identified politics 
with morality. 

He would agree with Man¬ 
ning’s view that ‘Politics is a 
part of morals’. His thesis is 
thus diametrically opposed to 
Machiavclli’s dictum: “Politics 
has relation to morals” or 


Lenin's that ‘There are no 
morals’ in politics; there is only 
expediency’. 

There would be no logical 
fallacy in his thesis that religion 
and politics are inseparable if 
his definitions of religion and 
politics arc kept in view and 
God is kept out of the picture. 

Politics divorced from reli¬ 
gion as defined by Gandhiji 
would degenerate into 'a mass 
of lies, evasions, folly, hatred 
and schizophrenia’. 


Communalism 


Gandhiji worked and died 
for communal unity. As Dr. 
Rajindra Prasad said, “It is a 
sad commentary on our life 
and work that instead of achiev¬ 
ing the object lie had in view 
he had to lose his life for it.” 

He ascribed the growth of 
the canker of communalism to 
four causes: (1) The British im¬ 
perial policy of divide and rule. 
He hoped that the communal 
problem would wither away on 
the dawn of independence. (2) 
Urban civilization: “The bug¬ 
bear of communalism is confined 
largely to cities”, he said. In 
the rural or pre-dominantly 
rural society which hevisualized 
there would be, he thought, no 
problem of communalism. (3) 
The present system of education: 
He thought his basic system of 
education would kill the demon 
of communalism. “If we want 
to eliminate communal strife”, 
hfc said, “we must start on the 
education I have adumbrated.” 
(4) Violence or himsa: In his 
opinion communalism and vio¬ 


lence went together. When vio¬ 
lence was abjured in thought 
and deed communalism would 
vanish. (5) Religious intolerance 
and fanaticism: Realization of 
equality of all religions, he 
thought, would sound the death- 
knell of communalism. Ac¬ 
cording to Gandhiji the first was 
the direct cause of communalism 
while the remaining four were 
pre-disposing causes of the 
malady of communalism. 

Gandhiji’s analysis of the 
causes of communalism is sim¬ 
plistic and a historical. The 
British did not create communal- 
ism. Its seeds were already 
there embedded in the Indian 
scene. Like any other imperialism 
the British imperialism, interest¬ 
ed in preserving the social and 
economic status quo exploited 
all communities in prolonging its 
Raj. The dawn of independence 
has not killed the demon of 
communalism. Othercauses of 
communalism identified by 
Gandhiji are by and large ques¬ 
tion begging. 
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Personality Development 


Heredity, Environment and Personality 

Life, at its best, is a flowing, changing process in which nothing is fixed. 

—Carl R. Rogers 


One of the most intriguing 
problems of personality deve¬ 
lopment is: how far do here¬ 
ditary and environment affect 
our personality ? Heredity is 
defined as the totality of phy¬ 
sical and mental characteristics 
transmitted from parents to off¬ 
spring. Knvironment is the 
totality of conditions that serve 
to stimulate or act to bring 
about modification of be¬ 
haviour. 

Heredity and environment 
are regarded as the basic sources 
of personality development. At 
conception each s individual 
receives a genetic endowment 
from his parents which provides 
for physical and intellectual 
equipment for his development 
into an adult being. The speci r 
tic characteristics of this equip¬ 
ment vary greatly from one 
individual to another. So here¬ 
dity not only provides the poten¬ 
tialities for personal develop¬ 
ment but is an important source 
of individual differences—phy¬ 
sical as well as intellectual. 

Forces in our environment 
constantly shape our psycho- 
biological development. Diffe¬ 
rent physical environments 
foster somewhat different cha¬ 
racteristics even among indivi¬ 
duals with similar inheritance. 
The socio-cultural environment 
shapes our development even 
more significantly. Each group 
of people fosters its own cul¬ 
tural patterns by the systema¬ 
tic teaching of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the group. Such prac¬ 
tices tend to establish "the basic 
personality types”. To illus¬ 
trate: individuals raised in socie¬ 
ties which do not sanction vio¬ 
lence will settle their differences 


non-violently and individuals 
among head-hunters become 
head-hunters. Research reveals 
that in New Guinea two tribes 
of similar racial origin, living in 
the same geographical area deve¬ 
loped diametrically opposite 
characteristics: the Arapesh 
were a kindly, peaceful, co¬ 
operative people; the Mundun- 
gumor were warlike, suspicious, 
competitive and vengeful. The 
more uniform and thorough the 
education of the younger mem¬ 
bers, the more alike they be¬ 
come. In a society where child¬ 
ren are exposed to many diver¬ 
gent beliefs and values, there are 
wide individual differences. 

In addition to participating 
in a general socio-cultural 
environment we are members of 
sub-groups existing within it 
such as family, occupational 
group, social class etc. Each 
of this sub-group fosters its 
values and patterns of be¬ 
haviour by and large by estab¬ 
lishing social roles which its 
members learn to adopt. 

Besides each individual is 
exposed to various inter¬ 
personal relationships beginning 
with the members of his family 
and extending to his peer group 
and other important people in 
his world. The individual’s ex¬ 
periences with these key people 
are reflected in his personality 
development. For instance the 
child who is rejected and mis¬ 
treated by his parents is likely 
to develop differently from the 
one who is accepted and en¬ 
couraged. Since each individual 
belongs to somewhat unique 
pattern of sub-groups and ex¬ 
periences a unique pattern of 
interpersonal relationship, he 


participates in the socio-cultural 
environment in an individual 
way. As a result no two of us 
live in quite the same world. 

Summing up we may say 
that “our genetic endowment 
provides the essential basis and 
sets the limits for both physical 
and psychological development, 
but the shaping of our poten¬ 
tialities into actualities depends 
on our physical and socio¬ 
cultural environment.” 

It needs emphasis that 
neither heredity nor environ¬ 
ment alone acts in the develop¬ 
ment of human personality. 
Both are essential for any deve¬ 
lopment at all to take place. 
Personality development is 
determined by a process of 
interaction between an indivi¬ 
dual’s hereditary and his en¬ 
vironment through time, each 
level of development depending 
partially on the levels already 
attained. Personality develop¬ 
ment is thus expressed in the 
following formula: 

heredity x environment ? time 
--- development level. 

is human personality merely 
a product of hereditary and 
environment ? 'I his does 
not mean that man is by 
any means merely the pro¬ 
duct of hereditary and en¬ 
vironment. 'As regards inheri¬ 
tance, research on hereditary 
reveals a high degree of human 
freedom in the face of pre¬ 
disposition. For instance, twins 
may build on different lines on 
the basis of identical disposi¬ 
tions. Of a pair of identical 
twins one became a cunning 
criminal while his brother be- 
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came' an equally cunning crimi¬ 
nologist. , “Hereditary”, says 
R.B. Cattel, “is not fate any 
more than that the dement 
copper should have properties 
of copper is fate. It is a know¬ 
ledge of properties useful in the 
making of the best of every 
individual.” 

As for environment, wc 
know that it docs not make man 
but everything depends on what 
man makes of it, on his attitude 
towards it. 

Apart from hereditary and 
environment as the determi¬ 
nants of human personality 
there is a third clement: deci¬ 
sion. “Man”, says Dr. V.E. 
Frank!, “ultimately decides for 
himself". As the famous psy¬ 
chiatrist Dr. Carl R. Rogers, 
has said “He is free - to become 
himself or to hide behind a 
facade: to move forward or to 
regress; to behave in ways which 
arc destructive of self and others; 
or in ways which arc enhancing, 
quite literally to five or die in 
both the physiological and psy¬ 
chological meaning of these 
terms.” His freedom is only 
subject to the rider that his 
every thought, feeling and' ac¬ 
tion is determined by what pre¬ 
ceded it. 

Although environment helps 
to make the man, it is the man 
himself who in the end makes 
and conditions his own environ¬ 
ment. Great men and women 
are born both in slums and 
castles. Christ was born in an 
humble carpenter's home where 
doubtless lie often endured 
hunger. The Buddha was born 
in a luxurious palace. Yet each 
triumphed over his environment. 
The one triumphed over 
poverty; the other over riches. 
Henry Stanley, the famous Afri¬ 
can explorer was born in a 
workhouse and the well-known 
novelist Edgar Wallce started 
life with everything against him, 
but the stalwarts broke through 
—the one to become the world’s 
greatest explorer, the other to 


become the world’s most popu¬ 
lar writer. 

Chaliapin, the matchless 
Russian bass, as a youth hauled 
the boats on the Volga in heart¬ 
breaking, back-breaking labour. 
Yet he emerged a giant, phy¬ 
sically and artistically with a 
personality so dominant and 
yet so genial that wherever he 
sang, his audience sang with him. 

Opulent environment has its 
disadvantages. A rich child 
can rise superior to his environ¬ 
ment of gold and velvet, but it 
is rarely that he does so. What¬ 
ever starvation and privation 
may do opulence nearly always 
stifles personality. As a rule 
kings, queens, princes and prin¬ 
cesses and plutocratic children 
are so often harmless, unimagi¬ 
native folk without a personality 
pi us. There have been excep¬ 
tions like the painter Prince 
Charles of Sweden and Peter the 
Great of Russia, the shipbuilder. 
But they were rebels against 
their own societies. The Prince 
exchanged a palace for a palette. 
History is full of men who 
triumphed over handicaps of 
hereditary. Two puny children 
with hardly a chance for 
maturity turned out to be 
Chopin and Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. “If I had not been so 
great an invalid”, said Darwin 
to a friend, “1 should not have 
done nearly so much work as I 
have been able to accomplish.” 
R.L. Stevenson, a brilliant 
figure in romantic fiction had a 
frail body. He suffered all his 
life from chronic ill-health but 
he developed a wonderful per¬ 
sonality characterized by fine 
fortitude, valour and courageous 
gaiety. In a prayer written 
shortly before his death he had 
petitioned: “Give us to awake 
with smiles, give us to labour 
smiling; so as the sun lightens 
the world, so let our loving kind¬ 
ness make bright the house of 
our habitation.” 

To conclude: An individual 
is not a passive product of here¬ 


ditary and environment. He is 
not a product at all but a pro¬ 
cess in which choice plays the 
crucial role. By looking upon 
man as an automation of re¬ 
flexes, as a mind machine, as a 
bundle of instincts, as a pawn of 
drives and reactions, as a mere 
product of instincts is to feed 
nihilism. The Gas Chambers 
of Auschwitz were the ultimate 
consequence of the theory that 
man is nothing but the product 
of hereditary and environment 
or as the Nazi used to say of 
“Blood and soil”. 

Tail-piece: You'Jannol very 
well make for youryfclf a place 
in the sun if you keep taking 
refuge under the family tree. 


Discussion; Debate 

(Could, from page 564) 

the point is that the remedy is 
not to hold out a threat or a 
challenge or to give notice. Ex¬ 
perience of recent U.N. sessions 
has shown that no concrete 
achievement is possible without 
the co-operation of the Big 
Powers. In the economic sphere 
also, detente alone would pro¬ 
vide the means of getting some 
share of the rich nations’ pros¬ 
perity. Even the OPEC has 
not shown the requisite con¬ 
sideration for the world’s suffer¬ 
ing peoples. They have insisted 
on raising the oil prices to en¬ 
sure large profits for themselves, 
whatever the hardships to the 
non-oil producers in the poor 
bloc ? I would once again urge 
that an economic detente should 
be our immediate objective. We 
should then proceed step by 
step to bring round the haughty 
prosperous nations. They can¬ 
not be won over by the howling 
of the needy or all the noise in 
the U.N. Assembly by people 
wh<? are traditionally associated 
with the begging bowl. 
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ATHLETICS 

National Championships: Tamil 
Nadu won the over-all team title in the 
National Athletic Championships 
which concluded at Palai (Kerala) on 
January 12. In their first-ever vic¬ 
tory, they scored J41 points and were 
followed by Punjab (111) and Bihar 
(97). The top team honours in 
various sections wcie claimed by 
Bihar (men), Punjab (senior boys), 
Assam (junior boys), Bengal (sub¬ 
junior boys), Tamil Nadu (women, 
senior girls and junior girls). 

Two national records were re¬ 
written. Gcela Zutshi of Haryana 
clocked 2 minutes 12 9 seconds in 
the 800 metios bettering the previous 
record of 2 minutes 20- 2 seconds set 
by Necna Chopra of Punjab in 1971. 
Suresh Babu of Bihar created a new 
record of 16'19 metres in the triple 
jump shattering the 1968 mark of 
Labh Singh of U.P. , 

World Record: Dan Ripley of 
California created a new record of 
5’95 metres in pole vault at Los 
Angeles on February 7. This was 
25 40 cm. better than his previous 
mark. 

Best Police Athlete: A.S. Ran- 
dhawa of Border Security Force, 
Jullundur, was declared best athlete 
of the 25th All-India Police Games at 
Patna on February 8. He won the 
gruelling decathlon with 6,066 points 
and was followed by C.R. Joseph of 
C.R.P. with 5,958 points. 


BADMINTON 

National Championships: Prakash 
Padukone of Karnataka retained the 
men’s title in the National Badminton 
Championships which concluded at 
Vallabh Vidyanagar on January 17. 
In the final he defeated Devinder 
Ahuja of Punjab, 15-8, 15-8, 15-8. 
Ami Ghia of Railways annexed the 
women’s title defeating Maureen 
Mathias, also of Railways, 11-4,11-4. 
Railways won both the men’s and 
women’s team titles. 


BASKETBALL 

National Championships: Services 
won the Todd Memorial Trophy for 
the seventh time in a row in the 26th 
National Basketball Championships 
which concluded at Calcutta on 
January II, beating their traditional 
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rivals. Railways, by 91 points to 77; 
in the final. This was Services’ 18th 
win in 20 campaigns. They lost ony 
twice to Railways in 1968 and Mysore 
in 1954. 

The honours for the women’s 
event for the Prince Basalat Jha 
Trophy went to Maharashtra who 
defeated the holders, Bengal, by 50 
points to 32. 

BOXING 

Inter-University Championships; 
Calcutta wort the All-India Inter- 
University Boxing Championships at 
Calcutta on January 14. The win¬ 
ners scored nine points against 
Punjab’s eight. 

CRICKET 

India-New Zealand Tests: India 
triumphed in the first Test match 
against New Zealand by eight wickets 
at Auckland on January 28, A fea¬ 
ture of the match was a century by 
Surrinder Amarnath in his first 
appearance in a Test match. He thus 
emulated his great father Lala Amar¬ 
nath who earned that distinction in 
the early thirties. 

Scores: New Zealand: 266 (B. 
Congdon 54; B.S. Chandrasekhar, 
six for 94; E. Prasanna, three for 54) 
and 215 (E. Prasanna, eight for 76). 
India: 414 (S. Gavaskar 116, S. 
Amarnath 124; B. Congdon five for 
65) and 71 for two. 

Captains: S. Gavaskar (Lidia), 
Glen Turner (New Zealand). 

Second Test at Christchurch: G. 
Vishwanath and Sunil Gavaskar 
steered India to a draw in the second 
Test against New Zealand. 

Bishen Singh Bedi captained the 
Indian team in the second Test. 

Third Test at Wellington: New 
Zealand defeated India in the third 
Test at Wellington by an innings and 
33 runs. 

Australia-West Indies Tests: Aus¬ 
tralia outplayed West Indies in the 
six-Test series, winning by five 
matches to one. 

In the fifth Test, which concluded 
at Adelaide on January 28, Australia 
won by 190 runs. 

Scores: Australia: 418 and 345; 
West Indies: 274 and 299. 


' ‘ Tftie sixth and fast mitefiendetf at 
Melbourne on February $ in a 165* 
run victory for Australia. 

Scores: West Indies: 160 and 
326; Australia: 351 and 300 for 
three declared. 

Captains: Greg Chappal (Aus¬ 
tralia); Clive Lloycd ( West Indies). 

India-New Zealand Women’s Tests: 
All three Women’s cricket Test mat¬ 
ches between India and New Zealand 
remained inconclusive. In the finst 
match, which concluded at Calcutta ■ 
on January 28, India scored 203 and 
168 for nine declared and New Zea¬ 
land replied with 192 and 98 for three. 

The second Test petered out to a 
tame draw at New Delhi on Feb¬ 
ruary 3. New Zealand scored 101 
for five declared and 150 for nine 
declared. India collected 117 and 
56 for one. 

In the third Test, which ended in 
an exciting draw on February 9 at 
Lucknow, India made 83 and 252 
runs while the visitors got 195 and 
100 for eight. 

Captains: Patricia McKelvcy 
(New Zealand); Shanta Rangaswami 
(India). 

Vizzy Trophy: North Zone won 
the championship of the All-India 
Inter-UniversityVirzy Trophy Cricket 
Tournament for the third year in suc¬ 
cession when their final against West 
Zone ended in a draw here at Indore 
on February 12, North leading on the 
first innings by 147 runs. 

Final Scores: 

North Zone: 552 for eight dec¬ 
lared and 94 for five declared. 

West Zone: 405 and 31 for no 
loss. 

Cooch-Behar Trophy: West Zone 
cariied away the Cooch-Behar Cric¬ 
ket Trophy after a lapse of five years 
when they defeated North Zone by 
27 runs at New Delhi on January 12. 

Scores : West Zone: 109 and 188. 
North Zone: 154 and 116. 

Inter-University Championship: 

Madras University claimed the Ro- 
hinton Baria Trophy defeating Bom¬ 
bay, the holders, by three wickets 
at Bombay on January 21. 

Scores: Bombay: 331 and 200. 
Madras: 295 and 240 for seven. 


FOOTBALL 

Durand Trophy: Border Security 
Force of Jullundur regained the Du¬ 
rand Football Trophy after a lapse of 
one year defeating Jagatjit Cotton 
Textile Mills ,of Phagwara by one goal 
to nil at New Delhi on January 30. 
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This was B.$.F.*s fourth victory io 
the five finals of the tournament play¬ 
ed by them. Their earlier wins were 
in 1968, 1971 and 1973. They were 
runners-up in 1969. l or JCT, this 
was the second successive entry into 
the final and also the second defeat. 


HOCKEY 

Grand Double for India: Indian 
hockey players presented a befitting 
silver jubilee gift to the Indian 
Hockey Federation by scoring a grand 
double tn the two international 
hockey tournaments, held at Madras. 

These international tournaments, 
in the names of Rene Frank, Presi¬ 
dent of the International Hockey 
Federation, and Begum Aijaz Rasool, 
President of the Indian Women's 
Hockey Federation, marking the half 
a century of the I.H.F., will be played 
every year. 

Rene Frank International Tourna¬ 
ment: India, the world champions, 
came out triumphant in the eight- 
nation Rene Frank Trophy Interna¬ 
tional Hockey Tournament by de¬ 
feating Belgium in the final by two 
goals to nil at Madras on December 
8, 1975. Aslam Sher Khan and Sur- 
jit Singh netted a goal each from 
penalty comers. 

The ejght teams in the tourna¬ 
ment had been divided into two pools 
—India, Belgium, France and Singa¬ 
pore (A) and West Germany, Spain, 
Kenya and Malaysia (B). India and 
Belgium got the first and second 
places in Pool “A” while West Ger¬ 
many and Spain qualified for the 
knock-out round in Pool “B”. India 
defeated Spain by two goals to nil, 
scored by Syed Aii and Govinda, and 
Belgium triumphed over West Ger¬ 
many by a similar margin. It may, 
however, be mentioned that West 
Germany had fielded their “B" team. 
The seniors, in the meantime, were 
playing in Pakistan. Spain secured 
the bronze medal with a 2-1 win over 
West Germany. 

The Indian team was captained by 
AJit Pal Singh. Solie captained the 
Belgium team. 

Begum Aijaz Rasool International 
Tournament: India won the Begum 
Aijaz Rasool International Hockey 
Tournament for Women on better 
goal average. In the final of the 
four-team round-robin tournament, 
India and Germany were cornered in 
a goalless draw at Madras on January 
4. Both teams having 5 points to 
their credit, India were declared win¬ 
ners on superior goal average—nine 
for and none against—as agaiast 
Germany’s nine for and two against. 

Women’s National Championship: 
Punjab lifted the Lady Ratan Tata 
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Trophy, beating Bombay, 3-1, in the 
replayed final of the 29th Senior Wo¬ 
men’s National Hockey Champion¬ 
ship at Panaji on January 27. Their 
first meeting had resulted in a goalless 
draw. 

Women’s World Cup: The second 
World Cup Hockey Tournament for 
Women will be held in Berlin from 
May 21 to 31 next, according to a 
statement made at Panaji on January 
24 by Mr. Kartar Singh, Assistant 
Secretary, All-India Women’s Hockey 
Association. In the first World Cup, 
held in France in 1974, India had 
been placed fourth. 

Services Championship: South¬ 
ern Command won the Services 
Hockey Championship when they 
defeated Indian Navy by two goals 
to one at Lucknow on January 11. 

Inter-University Championship: 
Punjab University won the All-India 
Inter-University Hockey Champion¬ 
ship shocking the holders. Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, by 
a solitary goal in the final at Jabal- 
pui on January 20. 


TABLE TENNIS 

National Championships: The 
37th National Table Tennis cham¬ 
pionships held at Jaipur concluded on 
February 17 with the following final 
results: 

Women's singles: I n d u Puri, 
Bengal’s hard-hitting I e f t-hander, 
beat Shailaja Saloke (Maharashtra) 
16-21, 21-16, 21-14, 17-21, 21-11. 

Men's singles: Niraj Bajaj (Maha¬ 
rashtra) beat Sudhir Phadice (Delhi), 
21-11, 21-19, 21-12. 

Men’s doubles: Niraj Bajaj and 
Manjit Dua beat G. Jagannath and S. 
Phudkc 21-14, 7-21, 21-15, 21-18. 

Mixed doubles: Manjit Dua and 
Nandini Kulkami beat G. Jagannath 
and Indu Puri 21-lj, 21-15, 21-17. 


TENNIS 

Davis Cup: New Zealand quali¬ 
fied for the final of the Eastern Zone 
Davis Cup Tournament beating India 
by three matches to two at Welling¬ 
ton on January 20. 

Results: 

Singles: Vijay Amrithraj (India) 
beat Onny Parnn, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6, 7-5; 
Brian Fairlie (New Zealand) beat 
Anand Amrithraj, 6-2, 6-4, 7-5; 
Vijay Amrithraj beat Brian Fairlie, 
6-3, 10-8, 6-1; Onny Parun beat 
Anand Amrithraj, 6-2, 9-7, 6-4. 

Doubles: Onny Parun and Brian 
Fairlie beat Vijay Amrithraj and 
Anand Amrithraj, 6-1, 6-1,. 15-13. 


MISCELLANY 

New Presidents: Mr. Ram Kanta 
Sharma was elected President of. the 
Basketball Federation of India at 
Calcutta on January 11, and Mr. 
Amar Singh Harika of Punjab took 
over as Chief of the Swimming Fede¬ 
ration of India at Indore on January 
24. 

Mr. Sanjay Gandhi was elected 
President of the Ballooning Club of 
India on January 14. 

Asia’s Biggest Academy: The 
Government of Punjab has decided 
to establish a sports academy— 
biggest in Asia—on the pattern of the 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala. 
The State Government has provided 
Rs. 7 lakhs for the academy for the 
current year. The academy will 
provide modem and scientific train¬ 
ing to coaches in various games to 
enable them to impart training to 
promising young sportsmen. 

Padma Shri for R.L. Anand: Mr. 
Roshan Lai Anand, Director of Neta- 
ji Subhas National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, was awarded Padma Shri 
by the President on the eve of the 
Republic Day. He is the only dis¬ 
tinguished person to be honouicd 
from among the sporting fraternity. 

School Games (Winter Meet): 
About 2,500 competitors from all 
over the country participated in 21st 
Winter Meet of National Schools 
Games which concluded at Jullundur 
on January 31.' 

Punjab won the team honours in 
athletics with 27 gold, 20 silver and 
11 bronze medals. In other games, 
U.P. boys were outstanding winning 
gold medals in hockey, volleyball 
and wrestling besides finishing runner- 
up in badminton (boys and girls). 
Punjab girls cornered glory in hockey, 
gymnastics and volleyball besides do¬ 
ing well in athletics. 

Asian Schools Meet: India will 
organise an Asian Invitation Meet in 
athletics and hockey (or volleyball), 
according to Mr. V.M. Mohan, 
President of the School Games 
Federation of India. , He stated at 
Jullundur on February 1 that invi¬ 
tations were being' sent to Malaysia, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Burma and 
“some neighbouring countries”. The 
venue and dates will be announced 
later. 

Wimbledon Prize Money: The 
prize money for this jyear’s Wimble¬ 
don Tennis Championships, from 
June 21 to My 3, has been boosted 
up by £ 40,315 to £ 1,57,750.' The 
men’s singles prize goes up from 
£ 10,000 to £ 12,500, and the women’s 
singles winner will get £ 10,000 
against £ 7,000. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

B.C.C.L.: Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited. 

B. R.L.: Bharat Refineries Limit¬ 
ed. 

C. F.R.L: Central Fuel Research 
Institute. 

C.G.C.R.I.: Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute (Calcutta). 

C.M.R.S.: Central Mining Re¬ 
search Station (Dhanbad). 

E.S.R.O.: European Space Re¬ 
search Organisation. 

I.B.W.L.: Indian Board of Wild 
Lire. 

I.F.W.J.: Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists. 

K.M.L.P.: Kisan Mazdoor Lok 
Paksba. 

M. P.L.A.: Popular Movement 
for Liberation of Angola. 

N. M.D.C.L.: National Mineral 
Development Corporation Limited. 

N.P.L.: National Physical Labo¬ 
ratory. 

N.U.J.: National Union of 
Journalists. 

U.N.D.P.: United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Programme. 


AWARDS 

Muktibodh Award: The first 
award of Gajanan Madhav Mukti¬ 
bodh fellowship, instituted by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government to en¬ 
courage creative writing, has been 
awarded to Mr. Vinod Kumar Shukla. 

The fellowship, ‘which carries 
award of Rs. 1,200 per month for a 
specific period and aims at providing 
financial security to prevent drain 6f 
Creative talent from the state has 
been granted for a project of writing 
novels and long poems. 

Frederic Joliot Curie Peace Gold 
Medal: The World Peace Council 
baa awarded the Frederic Joliot 


Curie Peace Gold Medal to Angolan 
President Augustinho Neto expressing 
support “for the struggle of the 
Angolan people and their lawful 
government and the popular move¬ 
ment for the liberation of Angola 
(MPLA).” 

REPUBLIC DAY AWARDS 
Bharat Ratna 

K.Kamaraj Nadar, (posthumous). 

(This is the second lime that this 

honour has been conferred posthu¬ 
mously; the earlier one was con- 
v ferred on the late Lai Bahadur 

Shastri in 1966.) 

Padma Vibhushan 

Colonel Bashir Hussain Zaidi, 
former Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University. 

Giani Gurmukh Singh Musaftr, 
poet f posthumous ). 

Dr. K.R. Ramanathan, Emeritus 
Professor, Physical Research Labo¬ 
ratory, Ahmcdabad. 

Keshav “Shankar” Pillai. cartoo¬ 
nist, New Delhi. 

Salim Ali, ornithologist, Bombay. 

Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

Satyajit Ray, film producer and 
director, Calcutta. 

Padma Bhushan 

Bhogi Lai Pandya, social worker, 
Dungarpur, Rajasthan. 

Dr. Calambur Sivaramamurty, 
former Director, National Museum. 

Devendra Sen, Director, Central 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Devuiapalli Venkata Krishna 
Sastry, Tclugu poet and lyricist. 

Dr. Ennacal Chandy George 
Sudarshan, Professor of Physics, Uni¬ 
versity of Texas. 

Dr. Harivansh Rai Bacbchan, 
Hindi writer and poet. 

Laxman Shastri Joshi, Maharash¬ 
tra writer and scholar. 


Dr. Malcolm Snthya Nathan 
Adiscshiab, Director, Madras Insti¬ 
tute of Development. 

Malhkarjuoa Bhimmarayappa 
Mansoor, musician, Dharwar, Kar 
natuka. 

Naoroji Pirojsha Godrej, Indus¬ 
trialist, Bombay. 

Prof. Naval Kanta Barua, poet 
and writer, Gauhali, Assam. 

S.R. Mehta, Chairman, Central 
Board of Director Taxes. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Srinivasa 
Sanjivi, Emeritus Professor, Medical 
College and Directoi of Projects, 
Voluntary Health Service Medical 
Centre, Madras. 

Prof. Udipi Ramachandra Rao, 
Project Director, Indian Scientific 
Satellite Project, Bangalore 

Prof. Yash Pal, Director, Space 
Application Centre, Ahmcdabad. 

Begum Zohra Ali Yavar JUng, 
social worker, Bombay. 

Padma Shri 

Among the 55 recipients of Padma 
Shri are: 

Artists: Shyam Benegal, produ¬ 
cer of “Ankur”; R. Nagendra Rao, 
film actor. 

Musicians: Prof. Balkrishna 
Raghunath Dcodhar; Ustad Faiyyaz 
Ahmed Khan; Madurai S. Soma- 
sundaram; Nimal Charan Hari- 
chandan; Palghat Koliengode Viswa- 
nath Narayanaswamy; Mrs. Parveon 
Sultana; Pandit Ram Narayan. 

Writers and Poets: Smt. Asha 
Purna Devi; Mrs. Certrude Emerson 
Sen; Mrs. Ismat Chughlai; Mohd. 
Sbafi Khan ‘Bakal’ Utsahi; Mukut- 
dhar Pandc; Begum Mumtaz Mirza; 
Mrs. M.K. Binodini Devi. 

Journalist: Mulk Raj Saraf. 

Explorer: Swami Pranavanand 
alias Kanakdandi Venkata Samaya- 
julu. 
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BOOKS 

The Unwanted — Dr. Christian 
Barnard, the 
world famous 
heart surgeon 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

—A Biography — Sarvepalli Gopal 
Freedom At 
Midnight 
[s Paris Burning 
Or I’ll Dress You 
in Mourning 
O Jerusalem 


COMMISSIONS 

Sarkaria Commission: It was ap¬ 
pointed on Februaiy 3 to probe 
charges of corruption, favouritism, 
administrative and financial impro¬ 
prieties and abuse of official position 
against the former Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister, Mr. M. Karunanidhi and 
some of his cabinet colleagues. The 
commission is headed by Mr. Justice 
R.S. Sarkaria of the Supreme Court. 
It is to submit its report by Fcbiuary 
1, 1977. 

The allegations were made in 
memorandum to the President of 
India submitted by the Anna DMK 
leader, Mr. M.G. Ramachandran, 
in November, 1972 and later by Mr. 
M. Kalyanasundaram, M.P. and 
some others. Another memoran¬ 
dum was received from Mr. K. 
Manoharan and Mr. G. Viswanathan, 
MPs. on December 1, 1975. 

The Tamil Nadu Governor, in his 
report to the President on January 
29, had recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of such a Commission. 


DEFENCE 

INS Udayglri: It is the third 
Icander class frigate, a new India- 
made modern warship, commissioned 
for service at Mazagon Docks (Bom¬ 
bay) on February 18. 

The frigate, fitted with most 
sophisticated radar and radio com¬ 
munication equipment, is fully air- 
conditioned. It has been designed on 
the lines of the most modern types 
of anti-submarine frigates in the world 
with the collaboration of two British 
firms. 

This is the third Leander Class 
frigate made in the country. The first 
two were INS Nilgiri (which joined the 
Indian Navy in June 1972) and INS 
Himgiri. Another three such ships 
will be built by early 1980. 

While the indigenous content in 
Nilgiri was 45 per cent, the figure for 
Udaygiri is 62 per cent. 

Udaygiri is a complex structure. 
It involves 11,900 system fittings, 
two lakh metres of cables, 300 km. of 
machinery piping, 30 kms, of system 
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piping, and 2,000 metres of ventila¬ 
tion trunking, besides 3,000 sheet 
metal and wood and miscellaneous 
items. 

Commander K.N. Dubash is the 
first Commanding Officer of I.N.S. 
Udaygiri. 


PERSONS 

Averina, Tatiana: of the Soviet 
Union was the first double 
gold medalist of the 12th Winter 
Olympic Games by winning the wo¬ 
men’s 3,000-met re speed skating com¬ 
petition. Miss Averina, winner of 
the 1,000-metre, a day before, clocked 
4 minutes 45• 19 seconds for the 
3,000-melre title. 

Cursetji, Jal:- Vice-Admiral Jal 
Cursctji, Flag Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Western Naval Command, 
has been appointed Chief of Naval 
Staff on retirement of Admiral S.N. 
Kohli on February 29. 

He has been granted the rank of 
Admiral. 

Born on May 20, 1919, Admiral 
J. Cursetji joined the Royal Indian 
Navy, as a cadet in January 1938 and 
was commissioned in September, 
1940. He served on Board various 
naval ships during the War and was 
in command of INS Bombay in 1944. 

Later, he specialised in hydro¬ 
graphy and for many years com¬ 
manded naval survey ships. From 
1950, he was Surveyor-in-Charge, 
Marine Survey of India, for four 
years, fn 1955. he became the first 
Indian Chief Hydrographer to the 
Government, an appointment he held 
for over two year;. His other im¬ 
portant appointments, before attain¬ 
ing the Flag rank, were Naval Attache 
in Washington and Commanding 
Officer of the aircraft carrier, INS 
Vikrant. 

In December, 1967, he was pro¬ 
moted Rear Admiral and took over 
as Chief of Personnel at Naval Head¬ 
quarters. In February 1970, he was 
appointed Vice Chief of the Naval 
Staff in the rank of Vice-Admiral. 

He was awarded Param Vishisht 
Seva Medal on January 26, 1971. 

Kuo-feng, Hua: Public Security 
Minister Hua Kuo-feng has been 
appointed acting Prime Minister of 
China. At 54, he is sturdily-built 
bespectacled figure, from Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s home province of 
Hunan. He is not openly identified 
with either radicals or moderates in 
the leadership but has areputaticnas 
a top-class administrator and a tough 
leader. 

Mr. Hua played an important role 
in Hunan during the cultural revolu¬ 
tion in using the security apparatus 
and disrupting and arresting the ex¬ 
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tremists who got out Of control. H 
was also in charge of the investiga¬ 
tion of Lin Piao’s primes. He was 
appointed vice-Governor of Hunan 
province in July 1958. In Septem¬ 
ber 1964 he was appointed deputy 
for Hunan to the third National 
People’s Congress. 

He was named a member of the 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party in April 1969. 


PLACES 

Deep: is a sleepy town about 
34 kin. from Bharalpur (Rajasthan) 
known for its 200-yeai old palace 
abounding in finest specimen; of 
Mughal aichitecture in its last phase. 

The palace complex sun ounds one 
of the loveliest Mughal gardens sur¬ 
viving unspoiled even today—-a com¬ 
bination of architecture and hoiti- 
cuituie and a harmonious realisation 
of the concept of beauty and gi andcur. 

Tt was m the news when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi visited it 
on February 7. 

Guatemala: is a city in Central 
America adjoining Mexico, British 
Honduras and El Salvador. It was 
hit by a series of earthquakes on 
February 4 which razed a third of 
this city of one million people causing 
deaths and destruction. 

More than twenty-two thousand 
persons arc believed to have been 
killed in this earthquake 

Innsbruck: in Austria was the 
venue of the 12th Winter Olympic 
Games which concluded on Febiuaiy 
15. 

Jawahar Bhavan: will be the 
name of the new headquarters of the 
All-India Congress Committee to be 
constructed at 3, Raisina Road, New 
Delhi at a cost of Rs. one crore. 

The Congress President D.K. 
Barooah has set up a seven-member 
committee which would be charged 
with the responsibility of construct¬ 
ing the Bhavan. 

Mayotte: is the tiny Indian 
Ocean island of which 99% people 
voted in a referendum held on Feb¬ 
ruary 9 to keep the island French. 

An attempt to halt the vote made 
at the U.N. Security Council a week 
earlier by the newly-independent 
government of the Comoro Islands 
was foiled by a French veto. 

Three of the four Comoro Islands 
declared their independence last sum¬ 
mer while Mayotte indicated at that 
time its wish to remain under French 
control. 

Montreal: in Canada is the venue 
of the 21st Olympic Games to be held 
from July 17 this year. 
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Nevada: is a desert 178 km. 
north of the gambling resort of Las 
Vegas. The United States exploded 
an underground nuclear device with 
a power of between 200 and 500 
kilotons (between 200,000 and 500,000 
tonnes of TNT) beneath the Nevada 
desert on February 13. 


PL ANTS AND PROJECTS 

Bharat Refineries Limited (BRL): 
is the new name of the fourth public 
sector oil company which formally 
came into existence on February 14. 
Before the take-over by the Govern¬ 
ment on January 24, it was known as 
Burmah Shell refinery. 

The other public sector oil com¬ 
panies are: Indiar^ Oil Corporation, 
the Tndo-Burma Petroleum Company 
and Hindustan Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The take-over of the two other 
foreign oil comnnnies still operating 
in India viz., Caltex and Assam Oil 
Company is already in progress. 

Cochin Shipyard: It was in the 
news when on February II. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi laid the keel 
of a 75,OOd dwt bulk carrier which 
will be the largest ship to be built 
in India so far. 'The Cochin Ship¬ 
yard, which is nearing completion, 
is India’s biggest shipyard and one 
of the most modern in the world. 
When it becomes fully operational it 
will be capable of constructing ships 
up to 85,000 dwt. It will be a com¬ 
posite shipyard with facilities for 
undertaking repair of ships up to 
100,000 DWT. 

Designed by the Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries of Japan, the foundation 
for the Rs. 100-crore project was laid 
by Mrs. Gandhi early in 1972, 

The Shipyard has collaboration 
arrangements with Britain’s Scott 
Lithgow Limited, which has supplied 
the drawings and design and trained 
Indian personnel. 

Idikki Project: It is a gigantic 
Canadian-aided Rs. 110-crorc hydro¬ 
electric project in Periyar region, the 
biggest of its kind in Kerala State. 
It is the only fully instrumented dam 
in India. The 555-ft. high dam rises 
on a base only 65 feet wide. , 

It has a total installed capacity of 
780 megawatts. Besides offering 
opportunities for speedy industriali¬ 
sation of Kerala, it would supply 
power to the neighbouring States as 
well. The installed power capacity 
of the State is expected to be increased 
by 150 per cent and the power gene¬ 
rated is therefore to become cheaper. 
When the project is fully commissioned, 
it will help arrest the serious damage 
arising from periodical floods in the 
basin. 


Being si tuated in the Periyar region 
which Is one of the great tourist at¬ 
tractions, the Idikki Project will add 
to its importance further. 

The Idikki Project was dedicated 
to the nation on February 12 by 
switching on commercial production 
of power from the Project by the 
Prime Minister. 


SATELLITE PROJECTS 

“Apple”: is the name given to 
the satellite proposed to be launched 
into space by Tndia with European 
assistance in 1978-79. It will be a 
special type of satellite designed to 
help Indian space scientists in deve¬ 
loping capability to build full-scale 
communications satellite, an impor¬ 
tant goal of the country's space pro¬ 
gramme. 

Arianc: is the name given to a 
rocket developed by the ESRO 
(European Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion) capable of launching satellites 
into a geostationary orbit around 
the earth, /.<•., about 36,000 km. 
above the Equator. 

The first satellite to be orbited by 
the Arianc launcher will have an 
extremely elliptical orbit ranging from 
a maximum height of 35,000 km. to 
minimum height of about 2,000kins, 
above the earth. As the satellite 
will have space to carry more pay- 
loads than required by ESRO, the 
organisation has offered to carry 
payloads suggested by other countries. 

Ariane Passenger Payload Experi¬ 
ment: The Indian Space Research 
Organisation has proposed that 
Ariane also carry a small 150 kg. pay- 
load from India which may be re¬ 
leased at a height of 35,000 kms. 
With the help of a small liquid rocket 
built by India and installed in the 
payload, Indian Scientists would 
then move the payload further up to 
a height of 36,000 kms. that is, the 
geostationary orbit in which com¬ 
munications satellites arc placed. 
Thus the payload would turn into a 
small communications satellite which 
could be used by Indian scientists for 
experimental purposes. 

This experiment thus called the 
Arianc Passenger Payload Experi¬ 
ment (from which the acronym 
“Apple” has been derived) will help 
Indian scientists in several ways. 
Firstly, it will help to test the liquid 
rockets they are designing for rockets 
that India also plans to build by the 
mid-eighties for launching communi- 
r cations satellites on its own. Sc- 
"'condly, it will give Indian scientists 
experience in controlling a geo¬ 
stationary satellite. 


MISCELLANY 


World’s First Supersonic Jet-Liner 

Concorde: is the name of an 
Anglo-French supersonic jet-liner 
which started passenger commercial 
service from January 21. 

Two Concorde jet-hncis took off 
simultaneously from London to Paris 
at 11 ■ 30 GMT on January 21— 
starting world’s first supersonic, pas¬ 
senger service. The aircraft took 13 
years to build at a cost of £ 1,000 
million. 


The supersonic Concorde takes 4 
hours 15 minutes for a journey from 
London to Bahrain (distance 3,515 
miles) as compared to 6 hours and 20 
minutes taken by normal jet-liner. 

(The world’s first passenger air 
service had opened on August 25, 
1919 from London to Paris aboard 1 
passenger and cargo. It then took 

hours for this journey.) 

Lockheed Scandal 

The Lockheed bribery scandal is 
over multi-million dollar secret pay¬ 
offs to foreign officials by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, the giant Ame¬ 
rican aerospace and defence company 
—producers of Jumbo jetliners as 
well as sophisticated war planes. 
The Corporation is now facing heavy 
cancellation of orders fiom its over¬ 
seas clientele. 

Irritated by the disclosure that the 
giant transnational made illegal pay¬ 
ments to an underground Japanese 
leader with wide political connections, 
the Japanese Government has can¬ 
celled $13 billion worth of orders 
for the purchase of new anti¬ 
submarine planes. 

Experts of the aircraft industry 
felt that unless the corporation 
cleanse its house immediately, it may 
lead to staggering additional set¬ 
backs in its manufacturing schedules. 


As a first step toward reorganisa¬ 
tion of the corporation, its chairman 
Mr. Daniel Houghton, Vice-Chair¬ 
man A.C. Kotchian and one or two 
other top officials were made lo step 
down as the least requirement, says 
the report, to bring down the inter¬ 
national furore over the bribes paid 
by the corporation to clinch manu¬ 
facturing orders. 


Merger of News Agencies 

Samachar: is the name given to 
a single News Agency created with 
effect from February 1, 1975, by 
merger of fout News Agencies viz.. 
Press Trust of India (PT1), United 
News of India (UNU, Hindustan 
Samachar and Samachar Bharati. 
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Indian Economy Since Mid-Sixties 


top 14 commercial banks with 
deposits of Rs. 50 crore and 
above. As a result, the country 
has witnessed a banking boom. 
The number of bank offices has 
more than doubled since na¬ 
tionalization. As on June 30, 
1975, there were 18730 banks as 
against 8321 on July 19, 1969— 
an increase of 10490 banks. The 
average population per bank has 
therefore progressively reduced 
to 29,000 at the end of June 1975 
from 65,000 six years before. 
The geographical diversification 
of banks has taken banks to the 
rural areas, the backward 
regions and to the unbanked/ 
under-banked areas. Recently, 
the government has taken the 
heroic decision to set up 50 
rural banks by 1977. Five such 
banks were opened on October 
2, 1975. 

The expanding banking faci¬ 
lities will increase resource mobi¬ 
lization and canalization from 
villages to cities and metropo¬ 
litan towns. As the bank 
deposits swell, the credit expan¬ 
sion would follow. The prio¬ 
rity sector including agricul¬ 
ture, small-scale industries, self- 
employed small entrepreneurs 
etc. may be the beneficiaries, now 
as never before. Unlike the pre¬ 
nationalization era, the banks 
will have a rural-orientation. 
The total deposits have increas¬ 
ed from Rs. 4665 crore to Rs. 
10755 crore and the advances 
from Rs. 3608 crore to Rs. 8065 
crore during the five years, 
1969-74,-although the metro¬ 
politan towns continue to domi¬ 
nate in the process. 

6. Export-import balance: 

The balance-sheet of exports and 
imports shows that ours has 
been a deficit economy. The 
highest trade gap was in 1966-67 
when the draconian measure of 
devaluation had to be resorted 
to. The exports have picked up 
in the recent few years but there 


( Contd. from page 534) 

is no let-up in imports. Defi¬ 
cits persist. Foreign debts have 
risen draining down our hard- 
earned foreign exchange. 

The recent oil crisis has 
seriously affected our balance of 
payment situation. T h e in¬ 
creased oil facility and the 
OPEC’s decision to institute one 
billion dollar trust fund for 
helping the MSAC (including 
India) may not case the gravity 
of the situation. Rightly has 
the RBI observed: “The out¬ 
look for trade during 1975-76 
is far from encouraging.” It 
has therefore urged that export 
promotion must receive top 
priority in the scheme of things, 
if the balance of payments posi¬ 
tion is not to be worsened with 
the fall in demand of the reces¬ 
sion-ridden affluent countries 
and the increase in our import 
bills. 

7. International Scene: The 
instability in the international 
monetary system and the “cold 
war” between the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries and the industrialized na¬ 
tions have made serious inroads 
into the third world economies. 
India is one of the MSAC. The 
de-linking of the rupee from the 
pound sterling, the increased oil 
facility and other measures to 
improve our foreign exchange 
earnings may only make a mar¬ 
ginal change. The way out 
seems to be to learn to be self- 
reliant. If in the next few years 
food and crude oil imports 
could be replaced by indigenous 
production, viability even on a 
long-term basis on this front will 
be possible according to the 
RBI. 

In conclusion, it may be 
said that with price stability the 
opportunity which exists for 
achieving development is “not 
either exaggerated or under¬ 
estimated”. As Mrs. Gandhi 
has said the last decade has 


opened new vistas for growth 
and development but the fruits 
can be reaped only with hard 
work, national discipline and 
determination. We cannot 
afford to jest on our oars and 
be complacent. 

Topical Essay 

{Contd. from page 562) 

It is to ensure economic 
justice and a fair deal to the 
weaker sec'ions of society that 
India has opted for a socialist 
pattern where there would be 
egalitarianism, instead of ex¬ 
ploitation by the better-placed 
people - landlords, businessmen 
and industrial tycoons. Equality, 
food and shelter for everyone 
are certainly ideals worth striv¬ 
ing for, and in an equalitarian 
set-up would lie India’s econo¬ 
mic and political strength. 

Model Paragraphs 

{Contd. from page 565) 

Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testants, Christians and Mos¬ 
lems, Moslems and Hindus, have 
been at daggers drawn for cen¬ 
turies, all “over an egg-shell”. 
At long last some wisdom has 
dawned and tolerance is making 
its way. Outward symbols have 
divided mankind because of be¬ 
ing no more than outward 
symbols. Beneath them lies 
the essential humanity of all 
men. The colour of the skin 
may be white, yellow, black or 
wheatish, but the colour of the 
blood is red. 


People : Their Fickleness 
The fickle mob ever changes 
along with the Prince. 

—Claudian 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED ETC. 

Hua Kuo-feng: Appointed act¬ 
ing Prime Minister of China. 

N.D. Tewari: Elected Chief 
Minister of U.P. 

Vice Admiral J. Cursetji: Naval 
Flag Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Western Naval Command appointed 
Chief of the Naval Staff in the rank 
of Admiral. 

Kewal Singh: Foreign Secretary 
is likely to be the next ambassador to 
the United States. He will .succeed 
Mr. T.N. Kaul who is shortly com¬ 
pleting his term as ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

S.H. Dcsai: Appointed India’s 
fust Ambassador to Mali. 

Gurbachan Singh: Appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Maldives. 

Mrs. K. Rukmini \ lei ton: Am¬ 
bassador-designate of India to Italy 
concurrently accredited High Com¬ 
missioner to Malta with residence at 
Rome. 

Manzoor Alam Quraishi: Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry of Community 
Development and Co-operation ap¬ 
pointed India’s Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia. * 

Abdul Momin: Appointed Am¬ 
bassador of Bangladesh to the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Gholatn Reza Tujbakhsh: Am¬ 
bassador of Iran to India presented 
his credentials to President Fakhiud- 
dm Ali Ahmed on February 11. 

Ecrnande Maria Eerneudes Esca¬ 
lante: Appointed Ambassador of 
Argentina to India. 


Major General K. Surendra Singh: 

Appointed Military Secretary to the 
President of India. 

A.K. Gupta: Additional Director- 
General, Indian Standards Institute 
(1ST) appointed senior adviser on 
quality control to the Government 
of Bolivia under the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organisation 
(UNIDO). 

Justice Muha mined Rafeeuddin 
Ahmed Ansari: Judge of Delhi High 
Court appointed Chief Justice of 
Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Dr. Christian Bernard: A noted 
heart surgeon of South Afiica. 

Michael Howard MC: British 
expert on strategic studies. 

Jacques Chirac: Prime Minister 
of France. 

Admiral Sir Edward Ashmore: 
Chief of the Naval Staff and First 
Sea Lord of Royal Navy of U.K. 

Frigyes Puja: Foreign Minister 
of Hungary. 

King Taufa'Ahau Tupou IV of 

Tonga. 

Sucm Andersson: Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Sweden. 

IN THE NEWS 

Dr. Augustinho Neto: Piesident 
of the People's Republic (MPLA 
Government) of Angola. 

S.B. Kolpc: President of the In¬ 
dian Federation of W’orking Journa¬ 
lists. 


£>.G. Palekar: Chairman of the 
seven-member Wage Board for Work¬ 
ing Journalists. (He is a retired Judge 
of the Supreme Court.) 

S.S, Prasad: Dnector-Gcneral 
of Mines Safety. 

Professor M.G.K. Menon: Chair¬ 
man, Electronics Corporation of 
India. 

Mrs, Ambika Soni: President of 
the All-India Youth Congress. 

Dr. B.P. Pal: President Indian 
National Science Academy. 

Ganesh I lari Khare: He is a 
noted indologist and research scholar 
of medieval and Maralha history. 

Danicf Haughton: Chairman of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
who liad to resign on February 14 
over what is known as ‘Lockheed 
scandal’. 

G. Karuppiah Moopanar: Presi¬ 
dent of the unified Tamil Nadu Cong¬ 
ress Committee. 

RESIGNED 

Daniel P. Moynihan: U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to the United Nations. 

Zied-al-Kafai: Prime Minister of 
Jordan. 

DIED 

Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir: A 
member of Rajya Sabha. 

Moinui Haq Chaudhury: Former 
Union Minister for industrial Deve¬ 
lopment. 

Gujar Mai Modi: A noted indus¬ 
trialist. 

Josh Malsiani: A noted Urdu 
poet. 

Syed Hamid Bukhari: Eleventh 
Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid. 

Rifaik Ghulak: A noted film 
director. 


EVENTS 


Dr. Suchati Chuthasmit: Ambas¬ 
sador of Thailand in India presented 
his credentials to the President, Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed on January 
31. 

Gen. Ziaul Huq: Appointed 
Chief of the Army Staff of Pakistan. 

Gen. Tikka Khan: Appointed 
Adviser to Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 

Air Marshal O.P. Mehra: Elect¬ 
ed President of the Indian Olympic 
Association. 

P.K. Kaul: Appointed Control¬ 
ler of Imports and Exports. 

J.S. Bedi: A forniei judge of the 
Punjab and Haiyana High Court 
appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration, Ministry of Labour. 

Keerti Sharma: Appointed Direc¬ 
tor of the National Institute of Ayur¬ 
veda at Jaipur. 


JANUARY 

17—Accord on Thein Dam between 
Punjab and Kashmir. 

21— World’s first supersonic passen¬ 
ger service by Anglo-French 
supci sonic aircutft “Concorde”, 
commences. 

22— President's rule in U.P. ends. 
Narain Dutt Tewari sworn in as 
Chief Minister. 

24—Burmah Shell refinery taken over 
by the Government. It becomes 
a pubjic sector undertaking with 
the new name Bharat Refineries 
Limited. 

—France to step up trade with 
India. 

26— Bharat Ratna. the nation’s highest 
honour, conferred on K. Katna- 
raj, posthumously. 

27— Parliament passes the Bonded 
Labour Abolition Bill. 


29—President Kenneth Kaunda dec¬ 
lares a state of emergency in 
Zambia. 

31—-Tamil Nadu put under Presi¬ 
dent’s rule. 

FEBRUARY 

1—The four News Agencies—Press 
Trust of India, United News of 
India, Hindustan Samachar and 
Samachar Bharati merge them¬ 
selves into a single News Agency 
to be known as "Samachar". 

4—Devastating earthquake in Gua¬ 
temala city. 

6—India recognises MPLA Govern¬ 
ment in Angola. 

—Parliament approves the House 
of the People (Extension of Dura¬ 
tion) Bill seeking to provide 

(Could, on page $76) 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of selected words used in this issue ) 


abjure: to renounce on oath or 
solemnly; to recant; to repudiate. 

abrasion: wearing away; a worn- 
down or grazed place. 

acoustic: pertaining to the sense- 
of hearing or to the theory of sounds. 

acronym: a word formed from 
the initial letters of other words, as 
radar. 

adumberate: to give a faint sha¬ 
dow of; to foreshadow. 

affluent: inflowing; abounding; 
wealthy. 

anathema: an object of abhor¬ 
rence; a solemn ecclesiastical curse or 
denunciation involving ev-comnutni- 
cation. 

callous: hardened; unfeeling. 

cartel: an agreement for exchange 
of prisoners; a political condition ot 
bloc; a combination of firms for cer¬ 
tain purposes, esp, to keep up prices 
and kill competition. 

chasm: a void space; a gap or 
opening. 

destitute: left alone; forsaken; 
in utter want; entirely lacking. 

detente: (Ft ) iclaxntion of strain¬ 
ed relations. 

din: a loud continued noise; to 
annoy with clamour; to obtrude 
noisily and persistently. 

disconcert: to throw into con¬ 
fusion; to dislui b; to frustrate. 

dismal: gloomy; dreary; sorrow¬ 
ful, depressing 

draconian: extremely severe. 

dubious: doubtful; undetermined. 

empirical: resting on (rial or ex¬ 
periment; known or knowing only by 
experience. 

euphemism: a figure of rhetoric 
by which an unpleasant or offensive 
thing is designated by a milder term. 

entablature: in classic architec¬ 
ture that part which surmounts the 
columns and rests upon the capitals. 

excrescence: an outgrowth of 
projection, esp. abnormal, grotesque, 
or offensive; a superfluous part; an 
outbreak. 

facade: the appearance presented 
to the world esp. if showy and with 
little behind it. 

fallacy: deceptive appearance; an 
apparently genuine but really illogi¬ 
cal argument. 


flutter: to move about with bus¬ 
tle; to vibrate; to be in agitation or 
in uncertainty. 

formidable: causing fear; adapt¬ 
ed to excite fear. 

frenzy: a violent excitement. 

goad: to urge forward. 

grit: firmness of character, 
spirit. 

hogwash: the refuse of a kitchen, 
brewery etc.; thin worthless stuff. 

infernal: belonging to the low'cr 
regions; lescmbling or suitable to 
hell, devilish. 

interregnum: the time between two 
reigns; the time between the cessa¬ 
tion of one and the establishment of 
another government; any breach in 
continuity in order. 

nemesis: Greek Goddess of re¬ 
tribution; retributive justice. 

nihilism: belief in nothing; de¬ 
nial of all reality, or of all objective 
growth of truth; extreme scepticism. 

ostentatious: given to show; fond 
of self-display; showy. 

pallet: a piece of wood built 
into a wall for the nailing or joiner- 
work. 

pallor: paleness. 

penury: want; great poverty. 

plutocracy: government by the 
wealthy; a ruling body or class. 

preclude: to close beforehand; to 
shut out beforehand; to hinder by 
anticipation; to prevent. 

progeny: off-spring; descendant; 
race, 

provocative: tending to provoke 
or excite; anything that stirs up or 
provokes. 

queer: odd; singular; open to 
suspicion, dubious. 

recrimination: act of accusing in 
return; counter-charge. 

rectitude: straightness; rightness; 
uprightness; integrity. 

regress: reversion; right or power 
of returning; re-entry. 

retribute: to give in return for; 
to make requital. 

retrograde: moving or directed 
backward or (astronomy) from east 
to west, relatively to the fixed stars; 
inverse; habitually walking or swim¬ 


ming backwards; degenerating; re¬ 
verting. 

sagacious? keen in perception or 
thought; discerning and judicious; 
wise. 

saunter: to wonder about idly; 
to loiter; to lounge; to stroll. 

schizophrenia: kindred form of 
insanity, marked by introversion and 
loss of connection between thoughts, 
feelings and actions. 

sine qua non: without which not; 
,an indispensable condition. 

sprawl: to toss or kick about the 
limbs; to lie or crawl with limbs 
flung about; to straggle. 

stark: stiff; strong; stern; harsh, 
unyielding; out-and-out 

synagogue: an assembly of Jews 
for worship; a Jewish place of worship. 

throttle: to choke by pressure on 
the windpipe; to strangle; to check 
the flow of. 

venomous: poisonous; malig¬ 
nant; full of spite. 

virulent: highly poisonous or 
malignant. 

vis-a-vis: face to face. 

wharf: a landing stage, built 
especially along the shore, for loading 
or unloading vessels. 

Zionism: a movement for secur¬ 
ing national privileges and territoiy 
(especially in Palestine) fpr the Jews. 


EVENTS 

( Contd. from page 575) 

extension of the present Lok 
Sabha for another one year. 

(The life of the present House 
expires on March 18j. 

7—Public Security Minister Hua 
Kuo-feng appointed China’s act¬ 
ing Prime Minister. 

13— Coup attempt fails in Nigeria. 

14— Nigeria’s Head of State Lieut,- 
General Murtala Muhammed 

w assassinated. 

18—INS Udaygiri, India’s third lean- 
der class frigate, commissioned 
for service. 
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Editorial 

Bullying Tactics and Blackmail 


"DULLYING and blustering tactics ill-become 
^polished diplomats and winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Noisy threats, after all, seldom 
materialise, and the humiliation when they are 
not followed by the requisite action in case of 
non-compliance is all the greater. Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary of State, seems to 
ignore the lessons of history in this regard and 
has held out one threat after another in recent 
weeks. In part, his outbursts are an angry 
reaction to the American nightmares over the 
setbacks their country has received in the Far 
East, in Africa (Angola), at the United Nations 
and even in Europe. They also reflect a frantic 
bid to refurbish a faded image and to make a 
show of strength, even though all of it pales into 
insignificance in the face of strong rivals. By 
backing the wrong horse in many crucial battles, 
the U.S. Government has brought further 
discredit upon itself. This became evident in 
Viet Nam and more recently in Angola where 
the factions backed by the U.S. had to eat the 
humble pie. 

In February, Dr. Kissinger declared that if 
in a conflict America’s traditional weapons 
proved of no avail, the Government would not 
hesitate to resort to nuclear weapons. He 
favoured the use of atom bombs regionally for 
meeting any threats to American interests. This 
was as crude a warning to other powers as an 
arrogant, power-obsessed dignitary could give. 

•\ It was interpreted by some MPs in this country 
-*as an attempt to pressurise India into slowing 
down her programme of nuclear explosions. 
The Government of India has already stated that 
it will not be deterred by empty threats from 
any quarter and that it will continue its 
programme for nuclear research which it has 
decided to use only for peaceful pursuits. The 
Indian Prime Minister declared in Parliament 
on March 10 that the question of a second 
nuclear explosion would be considered when the 
need for a peaceful experiment was fully estab¬ 
lished. Dr. Kissinger has strongly opposed 


Pakistan’s move to purchase some essential 
nuclear technology from France but Mr. Bhutto 
has decided to go ahead with his deal to ensure 
that Pakistan also has at its command some 
modern knowledge in the nuclear sphere, even 
if the U.S. declines to supply it. What does Dr. 
Kissinger propose to do to compel compliance 
by Pakistan ? It remains to be seen whether 
the U.S. can persuade its close ally not to defy 
its wishes. 

In any case, it is time the U.S. leaders shed 
the delusions of grandeur and its self-imposed 
role of the world’s policeman. It is also time 
it realised that the White House occupants have 
no divine right to intervene militarily wherever 
they like and to object to similar intervention by 
other powers. Its threat did not prevent the 
Soviet Union’s triumph in Angola. Then Dr. 
Kissinger warned that there would be no more 
Angolas and that the U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations 
“cannot survive any more Angolas”. But all 
to no avail. The Soviet Union rightly backs 
all freedom lovers, whether in Africa or else¬ 
where. Of course all foreign intervention is 
bad in principle, but international cockpits 
cannot be wished away by one power, however, 
might it may be. 

The latest threat held out by Dr. Kissinger 
is against nations who vote against the U.S. 
Speaking harshly at Boston on March 11, he 
said the Third World countries must stop voting 
against the U.S. and other western countries at 
the United Nations and other international 
forums if they expect economic assistance. 
According to him, “lop-sided voting, unworka¬ 
ble resolutions and arbitrary procedures too often 
dominate the U. N. “... Let there be no mistake 
about it. Extortion will not work and will not 
be aocepted.” “Physician, heal thyself.” The 
stakes are too high for any such warnings. The 
times have changed and so have the balance of 
power and the concepts of aid. Those who live 
in an unreal world will have cause to regret 
their rhetoric and their postures of superiority. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


Budget: Wide-ranging Tax 

Reliefs 

Hopeful Trends in Economy 
Railway Budget 

Rs. 2,160 Crorcs for 20-Point 
Plan 

Bar on Foreign Money 
Rupee Further Upvalued 
Industrial Sickness hits Banks 
Presidential System Unsuitable 
India Not to Seek US Aid 
Canada to Resume Nuclear Aid 
Bombay High Oil from April 
India not to Abandon Farakka 
Drugs in Public Sector 


Budget: Wide-ranging Tax 
Reliefs 

For the first time in many 
years, the Union Government’s 
budget for 1976-77 containd a 
scries of welcome tax reliefs for 
various categories of people, 
even though the estimated defi¬ 
cit was quite substantial—Rs. 
377 crores. The additional 
taxes were the lightest in recent 
financial history, but the un¬ 
covered deficit was the largest 
at Rs. 320 crores. The fear that 
such a heavy quantum of deficit 
financing would lead to renewal 
of inflationary pressures was 
dispelled by the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. C. Subramaniam. He 
felt confident that the recent 
checks on price trends would 
be maintained and that there 
would''be no increase in the 
price levels for any category of 
goods. On the contrary, the 
prices of several varieties of 
goods, used by both the lower 
income groups and the affluent 
people, are likely to be lower as 
a result of the reductions in 
excise and other taxes. 

The notable budget pro¬ 
posals are: Reduction in the 
maximum marginal rate of 
income-tax from 77% to 66% 
to be applicable to income slabs 
of over Rs. one lakh; cut in 
rates at all levels of income, 
averaging 10%; Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme to continue 
for another year with the per¬ 
centage raised from 6% to 10% 
for income above Rs. 25,000 
and from 8% to 12% for in¬ 
comes exceeding Rs. 70,000; 
reduction in wealth rates at ail 
levels; concession in wealth tax 
on property; moderate tax lia¬ 


bility for authors, artists, musi¬ 
cians and actors; exemption 
from wealth tax for 7 years for 
Indians abroad in respect of 
their savings repatriated to 
India; exemption of 5% sur¬ 
charge on income-tax on com¬ 
panies which deposit an equi¬ 
valent amount with the Indus¬ 
trial Development Bank for 
five years. 

The tax reliefs for con¬ 
sumers are: cut in excise duty 
on ready-made garments (10%); 
safety razor stainless blades (10 
to 1%); household and laundry 
soap (7 to 5%); cheaper variety 
of toilet soap (12-5 to 10%); 
detergents and washing prepara¬ 
tions (15 to 12*5%); dry bat¬ 
teries (25 to 20 per cent); table 
and pedestal fans of small size 
(cut in duty from 10% to 5%); 
TV sets costing less than Rs. 
1800 (20% to 5%); cars, jeeps, 
ambulances, vans and light com¬ 
mercial vehicles of less than 
16 h.p. (5 per cent relief); total 
exemption from excise duty to 
motorised cycle rickshaws; 
water coolers (duty cut from 
75% to 40%); relief to con¬ 
sumers of low priced cotton 
cloth (with the burden shifted 
to consumers of costlier varie¬ 
ties); Printing and writing paper 
subject to 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty. All paper and paper 
board—30 per cent ad valorem. 
Concession to white printing 
paper used in text books and 
exercise books to continue prac¬ 
tically unchanged; readjust¬ 
ment of duty on cigarettes with 
the effect that while cheaper 
cigarettes will get some relief, 
the costly brands will pay an 
additional charge and become 
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costlier; the prices of patent and 
proprietary medicines will be 
raised from 7-5 to 12 5 per 
cent ad valorem; import duty 
on stainless steel enhanced from 
220% to 320% ad valorem; cus¬ 
toms duty on imported rock 
phosphate used in phosphetic 
and complex fertiliser with¬ 
drawn; relief in import duty on 
sports goods; higher excise 
duties on medicinal and toilet 
preparations containing al¬ 
cohol, narcotic drugs and 
narcotics. 

The excise duty reliefs grant¬ 
ed to the consumer will cost the 
exchequer Rs. 50 crores. The 
modest tax effort is expected to 
yield Rs. 48 crores. The total 
budget figures for 1976-77 are: 
Total Revenue Receipts Rs. 
8,179 crores; expenditure Rs. 
7,690 crores; Capital Receipts 
Rs. 4,423 crores; expenditure 
Rs. 5,280 crores. Overall defi¬ 
cit Rs. 368 crores. India’s de¬ 
fence expenditure in 1976-77 will 
be Rs. 2,544 crores—an increase 
of Rs. 134 crores over the year 
1975-76. 

Out of every rupee which 
the Government will collect dur¬ 
ing the next financial year, 24 
paise will come from excise, 12 
paise from customs, 8 paise 
from corporation tax, 2 paise 
from income-tax, and 2 paise 
from other levies. Out of every 
rupee thus collected by Govern¬ 
ment, 37 paise will be spent on 
Plan, 19 paise on other deve¬ 
lopment programmes, 19 paise 
on Defence, interest payments 
11 paise, statutory and other 
transfers to Stales and Union 
Territories 6 paise, and other 
expenditure 8 paise. 

Stress on Growth: The ac¬ 
cent in the budget is on accele¬ 
rated growth of the economy, 
especially industry. To give 
relief for the sharp increase in 
capital costs, a new broad- 
based scheme of investment al¬ 
lowance on the lines of the deve¬ 
lopment rebate has been intro¬ 
duced to benefit the new indus¬ 
trial units and the expansion 
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projects of the existing ones. 

The basic aim of the budget 
proposals i3 neatly summed up 
in the passage from Shakespeare 
which the Finance Minister 
quoted: “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune." 
The nation is at the crest of such 
a tide. The economy is poised 
for a surge forward. As proof 
of this, the Budget proposes the 
highest ever step-up in the Plan 
Outlay—31 per cent in a single 
year, most of it in the public 
sector. 

The business and industrial 
community generally welcomed 
the budget because it provides 
incentives for greater invest¬ 
ment which would mean 
speedier growth and economic 
stability. The reliefs to the 
taxpayer are likely to stimulate 
demand and savings at all 
levels. The corporate sector 
stands to gain through the in¬ 
vestment allowance and a lower 
surtax. The higher Plan invest¬ 
ment will boost many languish¬ 
ing industries. 


Cut in tax liability 


Income 

New 

Reduction 


Rates 

in Taxes 

8,000 

Nil 

Nil 

10,000 

330 

44 

12,500 
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99 

15,000 
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20,000 

2,145 

264 

25,000 

3.520 
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40,000 

9,570 

2,189 

50,000 

13,970 

3,289 
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4,389 
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24,970 
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80,000 

31,020 

7,139 

90,000 

37,070 

8,789 

1,00,000 

43,120 

10,439 

2,00,000 

1,09,120 

21,439 


More savings; more Invest¬ 
ment: While standing by his 
commitment to repay the in¬ 
stalments of O.A. amounts al¬ 
ready impounded, the Finance 
Minister announced that half 


of the DA increases would be 
impounded for another year. 
He announced that a commit¬ 
tee would soon be set up to exa¬ 
mine the indirect tax system. 
The reduction of the ceiling rate 
on income and wealth taxes and 
some relief at all levels is a 
logical sequence to the Volun¬ 
tary Disclosure Scheme which 
yielded over Rs. 1,500 crores 
until December 31, 1975. The 
concessions for new housing in 
the wealth tax and in deprecia¬ 
tion allowance may help restore 
the construction activity which 
had been adversely affected by 
the sharp fall in the black 
money quantum which was be¬ 
lieved to have caused unemploy¬ 
ment in certain sectors. 

The relief measures in excise 
duties and other levies have 
naturally caused much relief 
among the taxpayers. They are 
likely to lead to larger savings 
and greater investment. This 
would mean a greater demand 
for consumer goods following 
the increase in personal incomes 
and the price stability that was a 
notable feature of the economy. 
All the indications are that the 
budget will give a boost to the 
economy through larger invest¬ 
ment in both private and public 
sectors. 


Hopeful Trends In Economy 

The pre-budget Economic 
Survey presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Subramaniam on March 
8 has made it clear that the hold¬ 
ing operation of the past two 
years is over. The general as¬ 
sessment of the economy is full 
of hope and promise. A major 
thrust at renewed investment and 
development is now assured. 

Stating that “stagflation” 
has been effectively dealt with, 
the Survey predicts an increase of 
5 • 5 % in the national income in 
1975-76, a record grain produc¬ 
tion of 114 million tonnes and a 
rise (though modest) in industrial 
output by 4- ~'J But the Sur¬ 
vey acknowledges that, despite 
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the buoyancy in revenue collec¬ 
tions, the Budgetary deficit will 
be higher than the Rs. 247 crores 
anticipated last year. 

Yet this does not stand 
fn the way of development since 
price stability—claimed as the 
major achievement of the year— 
makes it possible for “some 
well-calculated risks in a major 
thrust on the investment front”. 

The Survey suggests that 
mere fiscal and monetary 
changes will not by themselves 
stimulate industrial production. 
“A viable stragety for sustained 
growth of industrial production 
must involve an increase in in¬ 
vestment, improvement in agri¬ 
cultural productivity and a 
more determined export drive”. 

The Survey is optimistic (un¬ 
like in the past three years) and 
prescribes a strategy for all¬ 
round growth with increased 
agricultural output as the base. 
This is possible because of the 
assured supply of vital inputs, 
such as power, fertilisers and 
high quality seeds as well as irri¬ 
gation of an additional five mil¬ 
lion hectares. 

The Survey implies that slow 
industrial production is holding 
back growth, pointing out that 
this will have to increase twice 
as fast as in the last 10 years if 
the country is to attain an over¬ 
all rate of economic growth of 
5-5% to 6% (the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan target). For this, 
the Survey lists as the basic 
requirements a progressive in¬ 
crease in the rate of domestic 
savings, a more vigorous pro¬ 
gramme for export promotion 
(an annual target of 8% to 10% 
increase is suggested), and effi¬ 
cient import substitution, in¬ 
creased production and more 
effective arrangements for equi¬ 
table distribution of basic wage 
goods. 

Stressing the need to im¬ 
prove the lot of the poorest, the 
Survey admits that mass poverty 
cannot immediately be removed. 
Yet, given the necessary poli¬ 


tical will and exercise of strict 
economic discipline, we can 
hope to soften considerably the 
harsh contours of extreme 
poverty”. 

Acceleration of economic 
growth in a regime of price sta¬ 
bility in the years ahead “is 
crucially dependent on our 
ability to work out new strate¬ 
gies for mobilizing domestic 
savings, for reduced incentives 
for generation of black money 
and for encouraging greater 
plough back of surplus incomes 
into socially productive chan¬ 
nels”. 

On exports, self-reliance de¬ 
mands a growth rate of 8% to 
10% annually in volume terms 
and reduced dependence on 
imported sources of energy. 
Underlining the success of the 
Government’s anti-inflationary 
policies, the Survey says the 
decline in the general price level 
is the most significant achieve¬ 
ment during the year. Looking 
ahead, it says that price stability 
is likely to be accompanied by a 
sustained improvement in the 
overall rate of growth of the 
economy. 

The Survey records that the 
index of agricultural production 
declined by 3 • 1 % in 1974-75 but 
the trend has now been reversed 
following a bumper ktiarif crop 
of about 70 million tonnes in 
1975. The coming rahi crop 
promises to be good in view of 
favourable weather and supply 
of agricultural inputs. 

Industrial production which 
had declined by O'2% in 1973- 
74, recovered in 1974-75 and 
showed an increase by 2'5%. 
On the basis of data for the first 
nine months, a further 4 5% 
rise is predicted. There have 
been significant increase in such 
vital industries as coal, iron and 
steel, cement, nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers, power generation, alumi¬ 
nium and vanaspati. On the 
other hand, cotton textiles, in¬ 
dustries producing consumer 


durables and some branches of 
chemical industries like plastics 
have declined as a result of 
slackness in consumer demand. 

The wholesale price index 
in the week ended February 14 
showed a fall of 8 % as compared 
to the level a year ago. The 
behaviour of the consumer price 
index has been more or less in 
line, thefugh with some time- 
lag. 

The latest available index is 
for December 1975, which shows 
a fall of 6' 1 % compared to the 
index a year ago. Price stabi¬ 
lity should continue and this 
should enable the Government 
to take calculated risks in step¬ 
ping up Plan investments in 
1976-77 without undermining 
price stability. 


Railway Budget 

For the second year in suc¬ 
cession, there will be no increase 
in passenger fares, but freight 
rates will go up from five to ten 
per cent, except on such items 
as would tend to add to the pres¬ 
sures on the family budget. 
Presenting the Railway Budget 
for 1976-77 in the Lok Sabha on 
March 10, Railway Minister 
Kamlapati Tripathi said that 
to avoid bringing pressure on 
the family budget of the com¬ 
mon man, foodgrains, fertili¬ 
zers, salt, edible oils, gur, 
shakkar and jaggery, which are 
essential items of mass consump¬ 
tion, will be exempted from the 
new levy. Passenger fares were 
revised twice during 1974-75. 

Freight traffic in wagon 
loads carried up to a distance 
of 500 kms. will be subject to a 
supplementary charge of 5 per 
cent and traffic beyond that 
distance, including “smalls” 
traffic, will be charged a supple¬ 
mentary 10 per cent. The pro¬ 
posed supplementary levies 
would yield Rs. 87 35 crores 
and the Railways would end the 
year with a surplus of Rs. 8’98 
crores. 
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Aided by favourable work¬ 
ing conditions and tbe genera¬ 
tion of a new wave of enthu¬ 
siasm and a sense of discipline 
amongst railwaymen since the 
declaration of the Emergency 
and the implementation of the 
20-point Economic Programme, 
the Railways have established a 
new record by approximately 
2 -14 crore tonnes of originating 
revenue-earning traffic, 0*4 
crore tonnes more than the 
budget forecast. 

Revenue from passenger 
traffic is also ahead of the budget 
forecast because of increased 
sales at the counter brought 
about by the widespread and 
intensive check against ticket¬ 
less travel. 

This increase in receipts had 
opened the prospect of the Rail¬ 
ways “emerging from the 
tunnel” as the Minister had pro¬ 
mised when last presenting the 
budget with a surplus of Rs. 
89 92 crorea, nearly four times 
the budget forecast of Rs. 23 03 
crores, but post-budgetary lia¬ 
bilities eventually brought about 
a deficit of Rs. 78‘37 crores. 

This was because staff costs 
escalated by Rs. Ill crores, 
including the five additional 
instalments of DA and liberali¬ 
sation of retirement benefits. 

For Plan projects, the Rail¬ 
ways have been allotted Rs. 
292‘81 crores for works, ma¬ 
chinery and rolling stock pro¬ 
grammes for 1976-77, but the 
Minister said that it would be 
insufficient to execute develop¬ 
ment schemes with the desired 
speed. 

No Inflationary Impact: The 
Railway Board maintains that 
the new levies on freight will 
have negligible inflationary effect 
on the economy. Board chair¬ 
man M.N. Bery and members 
contend that the list of items 
that have been kept outside the 
purview of the levies—food- 
grains, fertilizers, salt, edible 
oils, gur, shakkar and jaggery— 
make up 35 per cent of the cost 
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of living, of which 33 per cent 
is on account of foodgrains 
alone. 

On the wholesale index too, 
the percentage of these items is 
30 and foodgrains constitute 
14-8 per cent of the wholesale 
index. With a projected growth 
rate of 5*5 per cent, the infla¬ 
tionary trend, it is claimed, 
would be negligible. 

Giving his reaction to the 
railway budget, FICCI chief 
Harish Mahindra said the im¬ 
position of a supplementary 
charge, which was expected to 
yield over Rs. 87 crores in a 
full year, was bound to increase 
the costs of industry. He ex¬ 
pressed doubts as to whether 
the surplus of Rs. 9 crores bud¬ 
geted for 1976-77 would be 
realised. In the year 1975-76, 
the estimate of a surplus of Rs. 
23 crores ended with a deficit 
of Rs. 63 crores. “This un¬ 
fortunate situation is largely due 
to the fact that the expected 
improvement in the operating 
ratio of the railways has fallen 
far short of the budget esti¬ 
mates”. 

The President of the Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber, Calcutta, Mr. 
B.K. Swaika, said that the sup¬ 
plementary levy on freight had 
enabled the Railway Minister 
to convert the deficit into a 
surplus. “From the point of 
view of railway finance, this 
may look quite healthy, but 
from the general economic point 
of view it is apprehended that 
this will result in price escala¬ 
tion, thereby defeating the very 
objective of the Government to 
hold the price line”. 


Rs. 2,160 Crores for 20-Point 
Plan 

The outlay for the 20-Point 
Economic Programme of the 
States and Union Territories for 
1976-77 would be Rs. 21,608 
million. Of this Rs. 21,333 
million would be in the States 
plans and Rs. 275*6 million in 


the Union Territories’ plans. 
This was officially announced 
on March 7. 

The outlay in the States 
plans include Rs. 365*7 million 
for land reforms; Rs. 1,455*1 
million for minor irrigation; 
Rs. 6,065‘6 million for major 
and medium irrigation; Rs. 
518‘8 million for co-operation; 
Rs. 12,659‘7 million for power; 
Rs. 111*6 million for handloom 
industries; Rs. 107 9 million for 
house sites for landless labou¬ 
rers; Rs. 23‘4 million for tbe 
Apprenticeship Scheme and Rs. 
25*5 million for book grants. 

The outlay of Rs. 275 6 
million for the Union Terri¬ 
tories plans includes Rs. 6*88 
million for land reforms, Rs. 
16 * 65 million for minor irriga¬ 
tion, Rs. 33 ‘ 61 million for 
major and medium irrigation, 
Rs. 12*15 million for co-opera¬ 
tion, Rs. 188*67 million for 
power, Rs. 1*83 million for 
handloom industry, Rs. 3 3 
million for house sites for land¬ 
less labourers, Rs. 5*63 million 
for Apprenticeship Schemes and 
Rs. 4*88 million for book 
grants. 

The Union Territory-wise 
outlay for the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme for 1976-77 is Andaman 
and Nicobar islands Rs. 3*8 
million; Arunachal Pradesh Rs. 
15 77 million; Chandigarh Rs. 
64 million; Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli Rs. 5*57 million. The 
outlay for Delhi is of Rs. 155*67 
million, with an outlay of Rs. 
137*2 million for power, Rs. 5 
million for Apprenticeship 
Scheme; Goa, Daman and Diu 
Rs. 63 6 million; Lakshadweep 
Rs. 2 05 million; Mizoram Rs. 
10‘65 million and Pondicherry 
Rs. 12*08 million. 

Bar on Foreign Money 

The Rajya Sabha on March 
9 passed a Bill to prohibit cer¬ 
tain people from accepting 
foreign contributions of money 
and hospitality and to autho¬ 
rize the Central Government to 
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regulate their acceptance by 
others. Named the Foreign 
Contribution (Regulation) Bill, 
it provides for total prohibition 
for individuals and organiza¬ 
tions “deemed as a sensitive 
and important category in the 
national life” from accepting 
foreign contributions. 

Listed in this category are 
candidates for election to legis¬ 
latures, municipal corporations 
and any other bodies which the 
Central Government may notify; 
correspondents, columnists, car¬ 
toonists, editors, owners and 
printers and publishers of news¬ 
papers; Government servants 
and employees of Government 
companies members of legis¬ 
latures; and political parties and 
their office-bearers. 

A political party is defined 
as one registered under the 
Election Commission Election 
Symbols (Reservation and Allot¬ 
ment) Order. 

Acceptance of foreign hos¬ 
pitality is banned also for mem¬ 
bers of legislatures, office¬ 
bearers of political parties and 
Government servants, except 
with the prior permission of the 
Central Government. 

The second category com¬ 
prises organizations of a politi¬ 
cal nature which are not poli¬ 
tical parties and which the Cen¬ 
tral Government may permit 
to receive foreign contributions. 
The third category is that of 
associations with a definite cul¬ 
tural, academic, religious or 
social programmes. These are 
required to intimate, within a 
prescribed time, to the Central 
Government any foreign con¬ 
tribution received, its source and 
purpose and the manner of its 
utilization. Also listed are 
some other grounds: prejudice 
to the sovereignty and integrity 
of India, freedom or fairness of 
elections, friendly relations with 
any foreign State; and harmony 
between religious, racial, lin¬ 
guistic or regional groups, castes 
or communities. 
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The Deputy Home Minister 
assured Parliament that the 
measure would not create diffi¬ 
culty for any “genuine organisa¬ 
tion” from receiving foreign 
contributions for a “genuine 
cause”. He also sought to allay 
the fears that remittances to 
relatives by people of Indian 
origin now citizens of other 
countries would cease. Only 
remittances beyond a certain 
amount would need the Gov¬ 
ernment’s permission. Scho¬ 
larships also need not be hit 
since only intimation to the 
Government was required. 

Trade unions are not bar¬ 
red from receiving foreign con¬ 
tributions. 


Rupee Further Upvalued 

The Reserve Bank further 
revised its rates for purchase and 
sale of the pound sterling for 
spot delivery with effect from 
March 11. The new rates are 
£5 - 8140 per Rs. 100 for buying 
and £ 5 7803 for selling. The 
buying and selling rates have 
been so fixed as to yield a mid¬ 
dle rate of Rs. 17*25 per pound, 
as compared to the existing rate 
of Rs. 17-75. 

The March II revision 
amounted to a further upvalua- 
tion of the rupee in relation to 
the pound sterling by about 2 ■ 8 
per cent over and above the 
2 • 1 per cent effected on March 
8 . 

This follows a further slide 
of the pound sterling in the in¬ 
ternational currency markets, 
where the British currency lost 
about seven cents from the 
weekend level against the U.S. 
dollar. 

This is the fourth revalua¬ 
tion since the delinking of the 
rupee from the pound and its 
linking to a basket of currencies 
on September 25, 1975. 

With effect from March 11, 
the forward rates will be pound 
sterling 5-8265, 5-8390 mid 
5-8515 per Rs. 100 for delivery 


up to three months, six months 
and nine months respectively. 

Industrial Sickness bits Banks 

Industrial “sickness” is erod¬ 
ing the profitability of Indian 
banks. Large sums of money 
advanced by the banks to these 
units are being locked in cer¬ 
tain sectors of industry. The 
procedure for redeeming the 
advances is cumbersome and 
time-consuming. 

The problem was discussed 
threadbare recently in Delhi 
by the chief executives of the 
public sector banks. The meet¬ 
ing was convened primarily to 
discuss the banks’ role in im¬ 
plementing the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme, but the Minister for 
Revenue and Banking, Mr. 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjec, who 
presided, referred to the gravity 
of this problem in his opening 
speech. He asked the banks to 
evolve an adequate information 
system so that the activities of 
industrial units could be moni¬ 
tored and preventive action ini¬ 
tiated before any unit fell sick. 

The Reserve Bank of India 
and the Credit Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration of India have provi¬ 
sions to compensate the banks 
for bad debts incurred in ad¬ 
vances to industries in the small- 
scale sector. These organiza¬ 
tions repay to the banks 80% 
of such debts. 

The Reserve Bank has this 
year approved compensation 
totalling Rs. 25 crores in res¬ 
pect of bad debts incurred by 
the banks. A large number of 
applications are still be cleared. 

It has been suggested that 
banks be represented on the 
board of directors of units 
which have received large sums 
of money. But some chief 
executives of public sector banks 
feel this may not be effective. 

At present the profits of the 
nationalized banks go back to 
the Central Exchequer in two 
ways: they pay income-tax and 
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also remit to the Government 
their net profit. This stands in 
the way of the banks’ expansion. 

Some bank chairmen have 
suggested that the banks be 
allowed to plough back a part 
of their profits. Because of the 
complexities of loan recovery, 
the Talwar committee on the 
working of banks suggested that 
it should be made possible to 
recover bank loans through the 
revenue process. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh has already passed legis¬ 
lation in this regard. The chief 
executives of public sector banks 
want the other States to do 
likewise. 


Presidential System Unsuitable 

Mrs. Gandhi feels that the 
general pattern outlined in the 
Constitution will serve the 
country well, “provided we plug 
the loopholes”. In an inter¬ 
view to the chairman of “Al 
Ahram” group of newspapers 
of Egypt on March 8, the Prime 
Minister said there had been no 
breakdown of the Constitution. 
The system had not proved it¬ 
self incapable of meeting a 
crisis. 

If there was any amendment 
(to the Constitution), she said, 
“it is to have safeguards to pre¬ 
vent small groups from obstruct¬ 
ing the democratically and legi¬ 
timately expressed will of the 
people”. 

“What happened was that 
we had to react to a deliberate 
political challenge. This kind 
of political challenge could have 
arisen even under another sys¬ 
tem.” For instance, the presi¬ 
dential system also had crises. 
There was probably less res¬ 
ponsiveness to the voice of the 
people in a presidential system. 
Besides, “a presidential system 
at. the Centre might lead to 
similar systems in the States. 
There would be greater oppor¬ 
tunity for State Governments to 
pursue a policy of confronta¬ 
tion with other States or with 
the Centre.” 


The Prime Minister toidthe 
interviewer that India was giv¬ 
ing special attention to techno¬ 
logical self-reliance and had 
built the foundations of self- 
reliant growth. But the one 
big impediment in the way of 
faster progress was lack of eco¬ 
nomic and civic discipline. 

“In the last eight months, 
thanks to the Emergency, this 
kind of discipline has grown.” 

She assured India’s imme¬ 
diate neighbours that the coun¬ 
try’s growing technological capa¬ 
city “will be used only for solv¬ 
ing our own economic problems 
and not for any hegemonistic 
purpose”. 

Some nations took a nega¬ 
tive attitude towards India main¬ 
ly because of their apprehen¬ 
sions of what a strong India 
might do. They knew that be¬ 
cause of its size and the direc¬ 
tion of the policies she was pur¬ 
suing “India will never be any¬ 
body’s camp follower or satel¬ 
lite”. 

The Prime Minister welcome 
Soviet-U.S. detente, but she did 
not know how deep it was. 
There should be an effort to 
reduce expenditure on conven¬ 
tional and nuclear armament 
and closer international effort 
to eradicate poverty. Non- 
alignment, she said, was chang¬ 
ing from a negative abstention 
from military alliances to a 
positive working together for a 
new international economic 
order. 


India Not to Seek U.S. Aid 

Ambassador T.N. Kaul 
firmly denied on March 8 that 
India had asked for the resump¬ 
tion of U.S. aid. He said it 
was “a sign of immaturity for a 
country like India or America 
to expect the other to go down 
on its knees and ask for it.” 
India will never do that. Mr. 
Kaul made the statement in a 
lengthy interview to the 
“Washington Star”. 


tie Ambassador hid 
asked whether Indo-U.S. refafr.j 
lions could be said to be UP 
when the United States had 
recently decided to ‘postpone* 
talks on further aid to India. 
Mr. Kaul said that the question 
of postponement did not arise. 
There were no talks going about 
India. No date had been fixed. 
The U.S. administration had 
“unilaterally suspended” all aid 
to India in 1971 and it had not 
been resumed since. 

“We have not asked for it. 
It is for the U.S. administration 
to decide whether it wants to 
resume talks or not or whether 
to resume aid or not. If they 
wish to do so, we’ll be willing to 
talk. If they don’t wish to do 
so, it doesn’t matter because we 
are not going to bow-to the so- 
called carrot-and-stick ap¬ 
proach.” 

Asked whether the State 
Department's ‘displeasure’ at 
certain statements alleged to 
have been made by Mrs. Gandhi 
last December had been com¬ 
municated to him, Mr. Kaul 
said: “It is perhaps the sign of 
immaturity in certain people in 
the State Department who do 
not understand the Indian situa¬ 
tion.” Mrs. Gandhi’s reference 
to foreign intelligence, he said, 
was hardly two and a half 
minutes in a speech of two and 
a half hours. The foreign press 
had taken it out of context. 

He went on: “She did not 
mention America by name. But 
you cannot expect any responsi¬ 
ble leader in a democratic so¬ 
ciety to ignore such revelations 
and not to warn his or her peo¬ 
ple to be vigilant and watchful. 
That was the main object of the 
exercise.” 

Asked whether there was 
any evidence to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
statement that foreign countries 
were helping the Opposition 
in India, Mr. Kaul stated “we 
have a lot of evidence”. “But 
it is not usual for governments 
to make such evidence public. 
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probably because you cannot 
prove it in a court of law and 
we are not required to.” Told 
that the American government 
denied helping the Opposition 
or conniving to undermine Mrs. 
Gandhi, Mr. Kaul said that it 
was “not always necessarily 
the government”. 

“It may be the over-enthu- 
siam of the local representative, 
whether of the CIA or any 
other foreign agency. Some¬ 
times it may be the policy of the 
government, as in some other 
countries. We are not con¬ 
cerned with that. We are con¬ 
cerned with the fact that there 
should be no interference in our 
internal affairs.” 


Canada Agrees to Resume N-aid 
to India 

India has accepted certain 
Canadian demands and Canada 
has agreed in return to resume 
nuclear aid. 

According to Canadian offi¬ 
cials quoted by The New York 
Times, the new agreements, ex¬ 
pected to be ratified soon by 
both governments, includes an 
Indian pledge that the three 
Canadian reactors will not be 
used in developing an explosive 
device. These reactors are to be 
subject to “adequate safe¬ 
guards”. 

In return, Canada will re¬ 
sume a $ 100-million-a-year 
assistance programme, includ¬ 
ing limited nuclear aid, that had 
been suspended following the 
Indian nuclear explosion in 
May, 1974. 

It is understood that nothing 
in the new agreement prevents 
India from proceeding, after the 
Canadian project ends in 15 
to 18 months, with developing 
nuclear explosives from non- 
Canadian resources. 

Canada, in close touch with 
the Indian scientific progress, 
is convinced that New Delhi 
has all the technology needed as 
well as the raw material in the 


form of uranium to develop 
nuclear weapons without assis¬ 
tance from any country. 

Canada apparently is dis¬ 
turbed by the progress of India 
in constructing its own reactors 
which would be unaffected by 
the safeguards worked out re¬ 
cently by the seven advanced 
powers in nuclear technology. 

Canadian officials concede 
that India is one of the half a 
dozen countries knowing the re¬ 
processing techniques essential 
for the extraction of plutonium. 
According to one of the offi¬ 
cials, “there is no present indi¬ 
cation that India is likely to 
stage a second explosion 
shortly.” 


Bombay High Oil from April 

The Bombay High structure, 
which has raised high hopes of 
self-sufficiency in oil, will begin 
commercial production from 
April, 1976. An official an¬ 
nouncement said that in pre¬ 
paration for the commence¬ 
ment of commercial production, 
the “Sagar Samrat” has already 
drilled four development wells. 
It is proposed to drill 11 direc¬ 
tional development wells by the 
end of this year. 

Actual production of oil by 
the end of 1976 is expected to be 
0- 5 million tonnes, although the 
production capacity built up 
by the end of the year will be 
much more. 

The Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission has placed orders 
for the fabrication and installa¬ 
tion, among other things, of one 
well-cum-production platform, 
three well platforms, one flare 
jacket and an inter-connecting 
sub-sea pipeline. 

After the installation of the 
production-cum-well platform 
and the first SBM system, the 
other components of the first 
phase of production from the 
Bombay High would be gra¬ 
dually installed in such a man- 


.iter'as■ to 'increase 
tion rate to about 1*5 to two 
million tonnes per annum by the 
end of 1976. During this phase, 
crude oil is proposed to be 
transferred from a storage barge 
to an export tanker for shipment 
to the shore. 

The O.N.G.C. is also for¬ 
mulating conceptual plans for 
the first phase development of 
Bombay High. Tentatively, the 
plans are to step up the rate of 
production to about 10 million 
tonnes annually by the end of 
the current decade. This may 
be in five phases of two million 
tonnes each year. 


India not to Abandon Farakka 

The Union Minister for Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, 
categorically told Parliament on 
March 9 that India would not 
give up the Farakka barrage 
project “under any circum¬ 
stances”. India’s invitation to 
Bangladesh for talks was 
“open”. In fact, not only was 
the invitation “open” but our 
attitude was one of “open 
mindedness”. 

India’s invitation of Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1975, to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bangladesh to send re¬ 
presentatives to negotiate a long¬ 
term solution to the problem of 
shortage in the Ganga during 
the lean months, and floods in 
the region as a whole, keeping 
in view the mutual interests of 
both India and Bangladesh, had 
neither been accepted nor re¬ 
jected, in spite of what the 
Bangladesh spokesman might 
have said as “preconditions”. 

In any event, the Farakka 
project would not be given up. 
“An investment of Rs. 150 
crores is made not to abandpn 
the project”, Mr. Chavan added. 
India firmly believed that it 
would be in the interests of both 
tiie countries to discuss mid 
settle, without any precondi¬ 
tions, and a spirit of mutual 
understanding and constructive 
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cooperation, the problem of the 
Ganga waters, which was one 
of shortage during the lean sea¬ 
son (March 15 to May 15) and 
flooding for most of the remain¬ 
ing part of the year. 

"The ideal long-term solu¬ 
tion to the problem of shortage 
in the Ganga during the lean 
months and floods in the region 
as a whole is to work with 
whole-hearted co-operation in 
evolving a project or projects, 
which would harness the abun¬ 
dant water resources available 
in the region for the benefit of 
the people of both India and 
Bangladesh. 

The impression in certain 
quarters is that the Government 
of Bangladesh has been insisting 
on stopping of drawal of water 
as a "precondition” for resum¬ 
ing talks on the sharing of 
Ganga waters. Mr. Chavan 
drew the attention of Parliament 
to the agreement concluded at 
Dacca on April 18 last between 
the Governments of the two 
countries, which provided for 
the operation of the Farakka 
barrage and the running of the 
feeder canal during the lean sea¬ 
son last year, pending further 
discussions regarding alloca¬ 
tion of the lean season flows of 
the Ganga, between the two 
countries in terms of the joint 
declaration of the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of India and Bangladesh 
of May 16, 1974. 


should be approached with 
understanding so that the inte 
rests of both the countries were 
reconciled. It was decided that 
the best means of such augmen¬ 
tation through optimum utilisa¬ 
tion of the water resources, of 
the region available to the two 
countries should be studied by 
the Joint Rivers Commission 
for making suitable recommen¬ 
dations to meet the requirements 
of both countries. 

Drugs In Public Sector 

The Government is planning 
to expand the public sector drug 
units to give them a "leadership 
role, but is not contemplating 
at present nationalisation of the 
multi-national drug concerns in 
the country. Parliament was in¬ 
formed on March 9 by the De¬ 
puty Minister for Chemicals 
and Fertilisers. 

An investment of over Rs. 
67 crores was contemplated for 
expanding the existing public 
sector drug units and setting up 
new units. 
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The plan broadly ©overtji 
expansion of the IDPL synth* 
tic drug plant involving an in- 
vestment of Rs. 21 79 crores, 
setting up of a nicotinamitt 
plant at a cost of Rs. 8 • 58 crores 
in Bihar, a new formulations 
unit at Gurgaon at a cost of Rs. 
8'10 crores, expansion of the 
antibiotic plant at Rishikesh at 
a cost of Rs. 15 ’69 crores and 
the penicillin plant of Hindu¬ 
stan Antibiotics involving an 
investment of Rs. 2 92 crores. 

The Government is in agree¬ 
ment with the recommendatior 
of the Hathi Committee that s 
more liberal policy is necessarj 
to encourage the Indian com¬ 
panies to make their contribu¬ 
tion to the production of bull 
drugs and formulations. 

The Government has issuec 
over 50 industrial licences oi 
letters of intent to firms witt 
foreign equity of 40 per cent anti 
below, as against 15 licences oi 
letters of intent issued to firmt 
with foreign equity of over 4( 
per cent. 
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In their declaration the two 
Prime Ministers had taken note 
of the fact that the Farakka Bar¬ 
rage project would be commis¬ 
sioned before the end of 1974. 
They had also recognised that 
during the periods of minimum 
flow in the Ganga, there might 
not be enough water to meet the 
needs of the Calcutta port and 
the full requirements of Bangla¬ 
desh, therefore, the fair-weatner 
flow of the Ganga in the lean 
months would have to be aug¬ 
mented to meet the requirements 
of the two countries. 
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IkS. Move to Curb N.-Weapons 

The U.S.A. is making the 
“strongest representations” to 
cheek the spread of nuclear 
weapons by opposing the sale of 
new technology and equipment 
to “sensitive” regions and coun¬ 
tries such as Pakistan Dr. Kis- 
singei said on March 11 that 
the Administration had persuad¬ 
ed six other nuclear countncs- 
the Soviet Union, France. West 
Germany, Britain Canada and 
Japan to meet in June to dis¬ 
cuss the strengthening of an in¬ 
formal pact reached in Novem¬ 
ber 1975 by these countries on 
applying safeguards and con¬ 
trols to the export of nuclear 
technology 

During his testimony belore 
the Senate Government Opera¬ 
tions Committee, the Secretary 
of State was questioned on the 
continued export of nuclear fuel 
to India. He defended this 
saying that it was in keeping 
with U.S contractual guarantees 
as a reliable fuel supplier. 

The fuel sent to India was 
not to be used to make bombs, 
he added. 

A few hours after his testi¬ 
mony, 54 Congressmen asked 
the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to delay exports of 
enriched uranium fuel to India, 
pending a public hearing on the 
issue. They said the 49,000 lbs. 
of the fuel to be exported to 
India over a period would be 
enough to make 10 Hiroshima- 
type bombs. 

At the Operations Commit¬ 
tee hearing, Mr. Abraham A. 


Ribicoff Chairman, criticised 
West Germany and France -- 
“out so-called allies”- for con¬ 
tracting to export nuclear fuel 
reprocessing facilities a means 
for making atomic bombs, to 
Pakistan and Brazil. 

He said the only solution to 
check this was for the Soviet 
Union and the USA to com¬ 
bine against such activities by 
stopping nuclear fuel shipments 
to countries which fail to meet 
the maximum international safe¬ 
guard standards. “Otherwise, 
I think you ought to toss the 
whole concept of detente into 
the sewer.” 

Dr. Kissinger rejected the 
demand that the U.S A should 
combine with the Soviet Union 
to ban nuclear fuel shipments. 
He described the London con¬ 
ference of the seven nuclear 
supplier countries as a “big 
step”, considering the fact that 
previously France had declined 
to take part in it. He, how¬ 
ever, conceded that the U.S.A. 
had failed to persuade France 
and West Germany to desist 
from celling nuclear facilities to 
individual countries. 

Regarding Pakistan, which 
has contracted to buy an entire 
nuclear fuel cycle from France, 
Dr. Kissinger said: “We are 
making the strongest represen¬ 
tations.” One of the items to 
be discussed at the proposed 
meeting of suppliers to be held 
inJune would be the prevention 
of terrorists from acquiring ex¬ 
plosive materials or technology. 
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Ford Defends U.S. Military 
Expenditure 

President Ford said on 
March 3 that it was imperative 
for the U.S.A. to increase mili¬ 
tary spending to maintain the 
balance of power with Russia. 
Speaking to a group of Senators 
in the White House, he said the 
record peace-time budget he had 
sent to Congress for the coming 
fiscal year was vital if an ap¬ 
proximate balance was to be 
maintained with Russia. The 
defence budget of $ 101,000 mil¬ 
lion should be further increased 
in the years to come to counter 
the growing Soviet military 
power. 

About $ 7,000 million were 
provided for strategic forces 
development, including the new 
B-l supersonic bomber, and 
$ 4,500 million would go to 
strengthen conventional forces. 

Since 1968 the U.S.A. has 
closed 61 of its major Asian mili¬ 
tary bases, according to Defence 
Department report. Bases in 
Japan had been reduced from 
62 to 28, in the Philippines from 
17 to 6, in Thailand from 14 
to 2 and in Taiwan from six to 
two 

U.S. military personnel in 
the region numbered 154,000 
which was 720,000 less than at 
the height of the Vietnam war 
in 1968. It was also said to be 
95,000 less than the period 
prior to the U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Japan, South Korea, the 
Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand are not likely to ask 
the U.S.A. to reduce the number 
of bases on their territory in the 
foreseeable future. 

U.S. Drift to Isolationism 

Professor Daniel Moynihan 
stated on March 3 that the 
U.S.A. is declining as a world 
power and drifting towards a 
policy of isolationism. In a 
speech at Yale University, he 
said: “American policy is in 


decline and the Soviets are in a 
period of expansion.” 

From a foreign policy stand¬ 
point, 1975 had been a bad year 
for the U.S.A. He cited the 
examples of the government 
changeover in Portugal and the 
failure of the U.S.A. to assert 
itself in Angola. 

Mr. Moynihan said that 
U.S. foreign policy in the future 
would be based on “neo-isola¬ 
tionism”, adding that the USA 
would lose its world leadership 
to Russia and its system of gov¬ 
ernment suffered from “a crisis 
of morale”. He deplored that 
he called “an absence of loyalty 
as such among persons of rank 
in the Government”. "The con¬ 
fidences of the Government are 
not kept". 

Mr. Moynihan resigned in 
February as U.S. Ambassador 
to tlje U.N. and returned to 
teach at Harvard University. 
His tenure at the U.N. was 
marked by controversy. But he 
denied that his resignation w'as 
prompted by criticism from 
other U.N. delegates or from 
members of the Ford Adminis¬ 
tration. He thought Chinese 
leaders had invited Mr. Nixon 
because they were “trying to 
speak from a position which is 
one of greater Ameiican strength 
in the world”. The Chinese 
expect a world war soon. 

Ford’s Move to Check Bribery 

President Foid is studying 
measures to be taken against 
major corporations which are 
paying bribes abroad. Among 
the options would be with¬ 
drawal of Government orders 
from those firms found to be 
involved in irregularities. The 
U.S. Government was said to 
be pressing for introducing cer¬ 
tain rules of behaviour for all 
major corporations to prevent 
further corruption. 

A large number of American 
corporations have admitted pay¬ 
ing bribes to expand their 


foreign sales. The Lockheed 
scandal affected the visit of the 
chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to Tokyo 

Obseneis indicated that the 
political climate made it im¬ 
possible for the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment to set a date toi con¬ 
vening the Joint Defence Com¬ 
mittee which is to help estab¬ 
lish the future role of American 
industry as a supplier of wea¬ 
pons to Japan. 

Mr Him Hiyama lesigned 
on Marsh 3 as Chairman ot the 
giant Marubeni Coi potation, 
agents in Japan for the Ameri¬ 
can Lockheed \ircralt Corpora¬ 
tion, in the wake of the Lock¬ 
heed scandal 

A Defence Depaitment offi¬ 
cial said in Washington that the 
Justice Department would in¬ 
vestigate charges that American 
Air Loicc Colonels stationed 
abroad received pay-offs from 
U.S. plane-makers seeking 
foreign sales. 

The charges were made by a 
fonncr Lockheed Airciaft Cor¬ 
poration employee who said the 
officers had received payments 
from Lockheed, the Northrop 
Corporation and the Boeing 
Company in the hope of getting 
foreign business. 

An Italian Government 
Minister has vvuincd the USA. 
that its relations with Italy could 
be harmed if it refused to pro¬ 
vide full infoi mation about the 
Central Intelligence Agency and 
Lockheed scandals in which it 
is said to be involved. 

The former Chief of the Ita¬ 
lian Air Force, General Duilio 
Fanali, has been officially in¬ 
formed that he is suspected of 
corruption in the Lockheed 
bribes scandal. 


Pak Spending too much on Arms 

A U.S Congressional report 
released on March 3 said that 
Pakistan v'as not making effec¬ 
tive use of American medical 
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and economic aid and suggest¬ 
ed it was spending too much 
money on defence The report 
by the General Accounting 
Office, the Congressional watch¬ 
dog agency, recommended that 
further U S food aid be linked 
to Pakistan’s self-help in agri¬ 
culture and should not contri¬ 
bute to policies of discouraging 
increased food production. 

Pakistan’s military spend¬ 
ings, estimated at 45% of do¬ 
mestic revenue, have drained 
scarce internal resources and 
have been a significant detei rent 
to further economic develop¬ 
ment. The fact is that Ameri¬ 
can economic aid made it possi¬ 
ble for Pakistan to spend more 
on defence. Since 1947 the 
U.S.A. has provided more than 
$ 4,900 million in aid. 

The impact of defence 
spending on Pakistan’s econo¬ 
mic development should be fully 
analysed before Congress ap¬ 
proves the sale of any military 
equipment, the report said. The 
level of defence spending should 
also be considered when deter¬ 
mining the amount of economic 
aid. 

Referring to Pakistan’s eco¬ 
nomic problems, the report said 
U.S. bilateral efforts to help the 
Pakistanis had to be matched 
by a full commitment from the 
Pakistan Government. The 
U.S. agencies that administer 
assistance to Pakistan have not 
obtained this commitment. 

The report also recommend¬ 
ed that the U.S.A. reassess its 
level of aid to Pakistan in view 
of the recent relief provided on 
the repayment of Pakistan’s 
heavy foreign debts and its need 
to resolve basic factors contribut¬ 
ing to continuing debt problems. 

The report criticized what 
It called Pakistan’s inelastic tax 
system which provided too little 
revenue for development pro¬ 
jects. 

It also said that “food for 
peace” imports had helped the 
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Government to keep domestic 
food prices down, which helped 
discourage more productivity in 
agriculture. 


Crucial Year for Pakistan 

Economists believe that 1976 
is a crucial year for Pakistan’s 
economy. A report carried on 
March 8 by The Journal of 
Commerce, New York, from a 
Karachi analyst says that des¬ 
pite official claims, the last four 
years under Prime Minister Z.A. 
Bhutto’s stewardship have not 
been a period of smooth sailing 
for Pakistan’s economy. Be¬ 
cause of several factors, both 
internal and external, the growth 
rale of the national economy has 
not been very impressive. 

“Production has suffered 
both in agricultural and indus¬ 
trial sectors; the gap between 
exports and imports has steadily 
widened with an ever-increasing 
deficit in the country’s balance 
of payments position, and even 
though the nominal incomes of 
the people have increased, there 
has been, in fact, a considerable 
erosion of their real incomes 
owing to a galloping rate of 
inflation”. 

According to the analyst, 
in early 1976, Pakistan economy 
is troubled on three fronts. 
Firstly, there has been the prob¬ 
lem of inflation which, in spite 
of the best efforts the Govern¬ 
ment could make, it has been 
impossible to control. The fac¬ 
tors contributing to the situa¬ 
tion have been partly external, 
including the world inflationary 
spiral, following the 1973 oil 
crisis. But there have also been 
strong domestic factors like the 
haphazard and ad hoc decisions 
taken by the Government itself 
in increasing wages and salaries 
and in- resorting to considera¬ 
ble deficit financing in the initial 
years. 

The second major problem 
confronting Pakistan’s economy 
is the fall in production levels, 


both in agriculture and indus¬ 
try, caused by the Government’s 
policies. Natural disasters like 
floods, earthquakes and the dis¬ 
ruption of the schedule for the 
completion of the Tarbela Dam 
also accounted for the slack 
production but only ‘partly’. 

The third problem is the 
steadily deteriorating balance of 
payments position. 

Crisis in Communism 

The 25th congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party which 
concluded in Moscow on March 
8 marked a major watershed in 
the international Communist 
movement. For the first time, 
about 5,000 delegates heard a 
least four fraternal party leaders 
from Western L urope propound 
the thesis of “different roads to 
socialism’’- -a thesis which, m 
effect, meant their disavowal of 
blind loyalty to the Soviet ideo¬ 
logical and tactical line. 

The French Communists 
made it clear that they intend to 
pursue their ideological goal 
under French colours, while the 
Italians stressed the need to 
respect the independence of each 
individual Communist Party. 
The Biritish Communists an¬ 
nounced their resolve to pursue 
an essentially “British” road to 
socialism, while the Spanish 
too made similar claims for inde¬ 
pendence from Moscow. 

These assertions reflect the 
dilution of ideological confor¬ 
mity and discipline among Euro¬ 
pean Communist parties some 
of which now seem nearer the 
seat of power than at any time 
in the past. 

The Italian Communists, by 
far the biggest outside the Com¬ 
munist bloc, stand a reasonably 
good chance to join a coalition 
Goyernment after the next gene¬ 
ral elections. Mr. Enrico Ber- 
linguer has repeatedly made it 
clear that his party would place 
Italian national interests above 
all other considerations. 
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the Italian .Communist 
Party has even made known that 
it would not seek Italy’s break 
from NATO or other defence 
alliances which could help the 
nation to meet foreign aggres¬ 
sion. 

The French Communists 
have not lagged behind in rais¬ 
ing the nationalist banner and 
Mr. George Marchais, the party 
leader, even stayed away from 
the Soviet congress to under¬ 
score his party’s independence. 

The Soviet leadership ap¬ 
pears reconciled to this ideologi¬ 
cal and tactical diversity within 
the Communist movement. Mr. 
Brezhnev and Mr. Bcrlinguer. 
after a meeting in Moscow, 
agreed to “respect” the inde¬ 
pendence of each party. 

New nationalistic stance of 
some major Western European 
Communist parties has also 
caused a headache both at the 
NATO headquarters and in 
Washington. Or. Kissinger, 
apparently worried over the 
possibility of Communist entry 
into western governments, has 
reportedly ordered his diplo¬ 
mats to launch an offensive to 
alert the people about the 
dangers of Communist resur¬ 
gence. 

In France, which has the 
second largest Communist 
Party in Western Europe, there 
have been charges of American 
interference. 

Dr. Kissinger fears that 
Western Europe might go Com¬ 
munist in 10 years but judging 
by the French furore over the 
alleged American attempts to 
alert political leaders on this 
score the U.S.A. seems to be 
unwittingly lending a helping 
hand to bring about the very 
state of affairs it wants to 
prevent. 


Plan for New Economic Order 

The 10 wise men appointed 
by the Kingston Commonwealth 
summit two years ago to sug- 
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gest measures for a new world 
economic order have recom¬ 
mended that financing facilities 
of the International Monetary 
Fund should be enlarged to help 
developing countries most 
seriously affected by oil crisis. 

The group, which on March 
4 gave finishing touches to its 
report, is understood to have 
suggested three other ways in 
which non-oil developing na¬ 
tions can be helped to overcome 
their problems of balance of 
payments deficit and debt. 

These are: to try to restore 
and strengthen development 
assistance efforts by rich coun¬ 
tries, to introduce as rapidly as 
possible certain trade measures 
that can provide increase in 
export earnings and to make 
more determined effort to step 
up the process of development 
in developing countries. 

In recommending enlarge¬ 
ment of financing facilities of 
the IMF, the group has pointed 
out that despite great hard¬ 
ships faced by developing coun¬ 
tries during 1974-75, only about 
five of them borrowed from the 
Fund. The conditions for bor¬ 
rowing from the Fund were too 
restrictive and the Fund did not 
respond promptly enough to 
foreign exchange requirements 
of poor countries. 

The Committee was headed 
by Mr. A lister McIntyre, Sec¬ 
retary-General to Caribbean 
Community and included, 
among others Mr. S.S. Marathe 
of India. 

The poorest countries last 
year could manage only a 2% 
growth rate and when account 
was taken of the growth in popu¬ 
lation this was minus 8% in 
per capita terms. 

The group has suggested that 
one way in which the devclopd 
countries can provide relief to 
the poorest countries is to con¬ 
vert their existing debts in out¬ 
right grants. The group has ex¬ 
pressed the hope that UNCTAD- 
IV, due to meet in Nairobi in 


May, will com* to ah agreement 
along the lines suggested by it, 
get away from semantics and 
formulate an action-oriented 
programme to reduce the gap 
between the rich and poor 
nations. 

The group's proposals to 
extend the present facility for 
compensatory financing to make 
up the shortfalls in export earn¬ 
ings are said to embody some of 
the advantageous features of 
Dr. Kissinger’s and UNCTAD 
proposals. 

The group focussed its at¬ 
tention on the three major eco¬ 
nomic issues that are likely to be 
discussed at the Nairobi UNC¬ 
TAD. These were commodities, 
debt and industrial co-operation. 

New Defence Link in E. Asia 

A defence axis integrating 
the security of Japan, the U.S.A. 
and South Korea in the chang¬ 
ing situation was the theme of 
four-day consultations held in 
Tokyo from March 3 to 7 bet¬ 
ween Japanese and American 
defence chiefs. General F. 
Brown, Chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had formal 
talks first with the Japanese 
Defence Minister, Mr. Michlta 
Sakata, and then his host and 
Japanese counterpart. General 
Motoharu Shirakawa. 

Since the American military 
rout in Vietnam last year, Japan 
has been openly advocating in¬ 
creasing U.S. military role in 
East Asia and urging the U.S. 
not to curtail any of its remain¬ 
ing security commitments in 
Asia. 

Mr. Sakata told General 
Brown that “Japan and the 
U.S.A. should step up their de¬ 
fence co-operation” and that the 
“presence of American foces in 
South Korea is essential for the 
security not only of Korea, but 
also of Japan”. 

U.S. forces in South Korea 
are estimated at 40.CKX), while in 
Japan they number almost 
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30,000, whose defence logistics 
include powerful American 
strategic nuclear missiles and 
submarines patrolling East 
Asian waters and air. 

General Brown, himself a 
protagonist of co-operative de¬ 
fence in East Asia, recently urged 
in his defence report to the U.S. 
Congress that Japan be persuad¬ 
ed to build an elective anti-sub¬ 
marine defence capability. 
Money has not been any con¬ 
sideration for a qualitative shift 
in Japan’s new defence strategy 
based on a defence capability 
without sacrificing welfare and 
roughly within 1 % of the GNP 
which will permit an annual 
defence budget to over $ 5 
billion and defence co-operation 
with the U.S.A. 

Israel Not to Quit Golan 

The Israeli Prime Minister, 
Mr. Rabin, has said Israel would 
not withdraw from the entire 
Golan Heights area even under 
a final peace settlement with 
Syria. He told a meeting of the 
Labour Party that Israel would 
make substantial withdrawal 
from Arab territories in return 
for an end-of-war agreement. 
“But, as we informed the Unit¬ 
ed States, even under a final 
peace settlement with Syria, 
we will not agree to withdraw 
from all of the Golan Heights.” 

He defended the Govern¬ 
ment's decision to authorize the 
U.S.A. to examine the possi¬ 
bility of reaching an agreement 
with Arab countries based on an 
end to the state of war. 

“Of course, we would prefer 
a full-scale peace agreement, 
but if circumstances show that 
this cannot be achieved at the 
present time, then other possi¬ 
bilities must be explored and 
this is what we are doing”, he said. 

Meanwhile, the Defence 
Minister, Mr. Shimon Peres, 
urged U.S. Treasury Secretary, 
Mr. William Simon, to help 
Israel expand its arms industry. 
Mr. Simon, who was on a West 


Asia tour, pledged continuing 
U.S. economic support to Israel. 

Best Achievements in Space 

The International Aeronau¬ 
tical Federation (FAI) has re¬ 
cognized as the best achieve¬ 
ments of 1975 in space the joint 
flight of the Soyuz and Apollo 
spaceships and the Soviet space 
mission on board the orbital 
research station Salyut-4. 

The commission certified 
four new records in the catc- 
go ry of joint international 
flights. These are records in 
the total duration of flight of 
Soyuz-Apollo in docked-up 
position—46 hours, 46 minutes, 
44 seconds; the total range of 
their flight—10,309,974 km.; the 
maximum mass of the docked- 
up spaceships—20,977 kg. and 
the maximum altitude of flight 
—237 km. 

The commanders of the 
Soyuz and Apollo spaceships, 
Alexei Leonov and Thomas 
Stafford, were awarded the FAI 
gold medal Cosmos, and the 
crew Valeri Kubasev, Donald 
Slayton and Vance Brand were 
awarded the Yuri Gagarin gold 
medal. 

Fall in Value of Sterling 

The pound sterling, which 
dropped in value to less than $ 2 
(dr the first time in history on 
March 5, tumbled again in 
foreign exchange dealings on 
March 8, but then levelled off. 
The pound, once one of the 
world’s elite currencies, closed at 
$ 1 9815 on March 5. It open¬ 
ed around two cents lower next 
day and at one point dropped 
as low as $ 1 • 9292. Later the 
currency had risen somewhat 
and levelled off at $ I'9475, still 
a drop of nearly 3£ cents. 

The dealers said there was 
little chance of the pound stabi¬ 
lizing again over the $ 2 mark, 
once considered an important 
psychological barrier. 

There was speculation that 
the Bank of England was allow¬ 


ing the pound to drop in value, 
and even selling to assist the 
decline, in order to make Bri¬ 
tain’s exports more competitive. 
But the feeling later was that 
the situation might have got out 
of hand. 

Britain's annual inflation 
rate of nearly 25% is the highest 
of any country in Western Eu¬ 
rope and of any industrial nation. 


Richest Country 

West Germany is by far 
the world’s richest nation 
with double the monetary re¬ 
serves of the United States, the 
Union Bank of Switzerland dis¬ 
closed recently. 

The bank, Switzerland’s 
largest, said Saudi Arabia oc¬ 
cupies the third place, with 
Japan fourth and Switzerland 
fifth. The bank’s list excludes 
Communist nations. 

The Industrial countries at 
the end of 1974 had monetary 
reserves totalling $ 141 billion, 
or 64 - 5 % of the total. Nations 
belonging to the OPEC had 
$ 46 - 4 billion or 21 2% of the 
total, while developing countries 
without petroleum had $ 31*2 
billion or 14-3%. 

West Germany reserves 
totalled $ 32' 7 billion at the end 
of 1974. This was 15% of the 
total and more than double the 
U.S. reserves of $ 16*05 billion 
or 7*3%. 

The Union Bank list, with 
figures in billion of dollars fol¬ 
lowed by percentage of the total 
(in brackets) was: 

West Germany 32'7 (15), 
United States 1605 (7-3), Saudi 
Arabia 13 1 (6'3), Japan 13*5 
(6 2), Switzerland 9 01 (4 1), 
France 8 85 (4 0), Iran 8-38 
(3'8), Britain and Italy 6'9 
(3 2), Venezuela 6'78 (3 1), 
Canada 5'82 (2- 7), Nigeria 
5 62 (2 5), Libya 3 6 (16), 
Iraq 3'22 (U5), Algeria L7 
(0*8), Indonesia 1 * 5 (O'7), Ku¬ 
wait 14 (0 - 6), South Africa 
1 • 17 (0 • 5), Ecuador • 350 (0 ■ 2), 
Qatar -133 (0*1). 
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Special Features 


The Age of Computers 

Computers, or mechanical brains, have become the subject of much con¬ 
troversy and have caused endless misgivings. They have opened up numerous 
possibilities of rapid progress in modern society and are capable of feats which 
were considered almost impossible some decades ago. The origins, the magni¬ 
tude and the impact of computer technology in various countries, with special 
reference to India, are examined in detail in this feature specially prepared f o r 
“CM” readers. 


A computer is essentially a 
mechanical calculator, an ap¬ 
paratus, electric or electronic, 
ibr carrying out complex calcu¬ 
lations dealing with numerical 
data, or with stored items of 
information. This mechanical 
controvance is also used for 
scientifically analysing data, con¬ 
trolling some manufacturing 
processes and co-ordinating 
parts of a large organisation. 
It has been called “the mecha¬ 
nical brain of super propor¬ 
tions” and, cynically, the “beast 
of business”. It has assumed 
various shapes and is being 
increasingly put to use by large 
firms, in both the private and 
public sectors, to save human 
labour, expedite the work of 
calculations and generally to 
streamline commercial and in¬ 
dustrial operations. Although 
computers are only two decades 
old, they have transformed so¬ 
ciety in advanced countries 
almost beyond recognition. They 
have in fact brought about the 
second Industrial Revolution. 
The developing countries, nota¬ 
bly India, is also gradually being 
affected and mechanical cal¬ 
culators have been installed in 
several firms. They constitute 
a powerful factor and have 
transformed old ways of think¬ 
ing and working. 

The progress of computers 
has, in fact, been so rapid that 
several branches of finance, 
telecommunications, working 
of some government depart¬ 
ments and of universities (in 


respect of examination results), 
arc partly managed by compu¬ 
ters. The dependence on com¬ 
puters is fast increasing. They 
are being manufactured in India 
itself and at many centres faci¬ 
lities exist for giving training in 
computer operations. The 
“computer explosion” threatens 
to dominate man completely, to 
intrude even on his private life 
and to regulate operations in 
everyday life which no one 
thought could be controlled or 
regulated by machines. 

Story of Evolution 

The evolution of computers 
has been described by a scien¬ 
tist as a significant part of hu¬ 
man evolution. He has also 
warned that in case of a major 
world war, computers will be 
mobilized in thousands. Only 
computers can co-ordinate on- 
the-spot battle activities; and 
they would therefore be impor¬ 
tant targets for the enemy. If 
one of them were destroyed dur¬ 
ing a major war operation, the 
result might be chaos resulting 
from an informational traffic 
jam. These artificial intelligence 
systems may even determine our 
future as a species. Already, 
within a short period it has be¬ 
come indispensable in many 
fields of human activity. What 
is more, with the increasing use 
of computers new professions 
have been created of personnel 
specially trained to operate and 
work these sophisticated 
machines. With the fall in the 


prices of computers, mass pro¬ 
duction is inevitable. Mr. 
Arthur C. Clarke, the famous 
scientific forecaster, has said 
that the human species will soon 
be surpassed by ultra-intelligent 
computers. And then a stage 
will come when a computer will 
be so cheap that everyone with 
some means would like to have 
one in his house. Another opti¬ 
mist has envisaged a lime, be¬ 
fore the end of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, when an average citizen 
would do his shopping by com¬ 
puterised television and also 
attend to office work on com¬ 
puter terminals at home. The 
pessimists have already started 
raising a voice of caution and 
have demanded that “the Beast 
of Business” be checked in good 
time before it gets totally out 
of control and enslaves man in 
the process. 

The beginnings of the “age 
of the computer'' go hack to the 
early attempts at automation 
which is the ultimate stage in 
industrial revolution. Aristotle, 
the famous Greek philosopher, 
envisaged the age of automation 
and described it as the “condi¬ 
tion in which masters will not 
need slaves and each instrument 
could do its own work at the 

word of command.Paul 

Einzig, who was a specialist in 
automation, applying the con¬ 
cept to offices said automation 
aims at entrusting machines with 
the execution of routine clerical 
work, keeping the management 
supplied with up-to-date 
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information about production, 
saJes, inventories and accounts, 
storing routine information in 
such a way as to make it availa¬ 
ble automatically whenever 
needed and in the form in which 
it is required. 

Mechanised Brain 

The result ot the “computer 
revolution” is that while in the 
Industrial Revolution man built 
extensions of his muscle power 
(which gave him power and 
capacity far greater than his 
limbs) now, thanks to the 
mechanical brain, he has built 
extensions of tns brain which 
are giving him a mechanised 
memory of vast magnitude and 
the abilities to process a seem¬ 
ingly unmanageable pile of com¬ 
plex data with absolute accu¬ 
racy and with speeds millions of 
times greater than his own head 
could ever think of achieving. 
All one has to do is to feed data 
into a machine and then a res¬ 
ponse can be had, in a second 
or so, to any situation. A wide 
variety of devices has been made 
available and these feed infor¬ 
mation to a computer which can 
send replies to questions even 
from a distance. Actually, we 
are rapidly moving into an age 
when most intelligent men would 
need computers to facilitate 
even brain work and ensure 
rapid progress of science and 
civilisation. 

The designing of computers 
ensures regular operations so 
that the possibility of errors is 
remote. Moreover, a computer 
can often check its own errors. 
The various circuits in a com¬ 
puter perform the same opera¬ 
tion repeatedly and generally 
without a mistake. There is no 
scope for moods, whims, frail¬ 
ties, irrationality and passions 
which adversely affect the hu¬ 
man brain so often and increase 
tiic element of unreliability. In¬ 
spite of such built-in accuracy, 
several computers have been 
guilty of glaring blunders; what 
is more, they insist that they 


are right ! According to soifte 
scientific observers, the myth 
that computers can never com¬ 
mit a wrong now stands ex¬ 
ploded. 

The landing on the moon is 
believed to have been made 
possible because of computers, 
so intricate were the calculations 
which were necessary before 
man could be sent up in space 
and his movements controlled 
and recorded on earth. But 
there was a risk of a last- 
minute hitch in the first moon 
landing because of a malfunc¬ 
tioning (“executive overflow”) of 
the computer on board the 
“Eagle”. Armstrong and Al- 
drin, the cosmonauts, switched 
over to a ground computer for 
guidance on the last stretch of 
their descent back to earth. 

Chess by Computer 

The main impact of com¬ 
puters on science and techno¬ 
logy has been as an active parti¬ 
cipant in the development of 
accurate scientific theories and 
as a powerful instrument of 
research. Realistic and accu¬ 
rate formulations of problems 
as well as optimum solutions to 
these problems are facilitated. 
In the period before computers 
were available, research workers 
were often compelled to make 
unrealistic assumptions in order 
to simplify the formulation of a 
problem. 

Computers in the U.S.A. 
have made such rapid progress 
that in the late sixties, a chess¬ 
playing programme by com¬ 
puters was organised at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Computers were also 
entered in some other chess 
programmes and actually won 
a number of games, mechanical 
thinking thus scoring over the 
human brain. The “cybernatic 
revolution” aroused world-wide 
interest. Several individuals 
played against computers 
(“MacHack” as they were nick¬ 
named). According to a chess 
player’s description, the com¬ 
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puter player ‘‘would always deve¬ 
lop in a rush and send its 
knights and bishops skittering 
about the board trying to score 
some quick moves, but denied 
that action, its position would 
collapse in confusion”. The 
computer played after deep 
thinking, planned each move 
carefully, almost like a human 
being. 

0 

Machines have thus been 
taught how to learn, see, hear 
and deduce, all through “Arti¬ 
ficial Intelligence”. For cen¬ 
turies Man had convinced him¬ 
self that the distinguishing fea¬ 
ture which no other species 
could claim was that of the capa¬ 
city to reason, to draw up 
deductive syllogisms. But now 
machines do all these jobs and 
much more, virtually taking 
away the glory of man. The 
possibilities are indeed endless. 
It is said that the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute hopes to develop 
within live years an electronic 
repairman which can assemble, 
inspect, maintain and repair 
electronic equipment. Drama¬ 
tic progress has also been made 
in developing “natural language 
comprehension” wherein a hu¬ 
man being can hold a conversa¬ 
tion with a computer in common 
English. The lesson of com¬ 
puter progress, according to a 
leading scientist, is that com¬ 
puters may mean anything to 
society and human culture. 

In the U.S.A., the number 
of computers increased from a 
mere handful in 1950 to 6,000 
in 1960 and to about 77,000 in 
1970. The present number of 
such machines in the U.S.A. is 
about one lakh and they are 
getting popular in all fields of 
activity. In Japan, West Ger¬ 
many and the U.K. the number 
runs into thousands. In the 
Soviet Union also they are 
widely used and almost all the 
rated capacity of hydro-electric 
power stations there is auto¬ 
mated. In India, the progress 
of computers has been slower, 
but calculating machines, which 
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some scientists do not consider 
as full-fledged computers, have 
been put to use by several firms 
and are fairly common in 
metropolitan towns. 

Computers in India 

The digital computer first 
appeared in India around 1956, 
a decade after its introduction in 
the U.S.A., with the installa¬ 
tion of a computer "HEC-2M” 
at the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute, Calcutta. The first com¬ 
mercial computer was installed 
at ESSO head office in Bombay 
in 1961. The number of digital 
computers installed in the coun¬ 
try now is about 300. The digi¬ 
tal computer is believed to be 
the most reliable out of the 
processing systems in respect of 
speed, accuracy and versatility. 
The Unit Record (URM) is in¬ 
ferior to an electronic computer, 
introduced in 1920s, over 1200 
of these machines are now in u i e 
in this country. Computerised 
aids have been adopted in the 
Indian Railways on a fairly 
large scale and have helped to 
reduce considerably the time 
taken in traffic and payroll ac¬ 
counting. The manual handl¬ 
ing earlier required eight to nine 
months to complete the data; 
this task is now being completed 
in just one month through com¬ 
puters. A beginning in the 
computerised data processing 
.on the Indian Railways was 
made in 1966 when three in¬ 
stallations were commissioned 
in the production units at Chit- 
taranjan, Madras and Varanasi. 
By 1970, computers had been 
installed in each of the zonal 
offices with a centralised com¬ 
puter for recording wagon 
movements at the Railway 
Board office in New Delhi. 
During the last decade, com¬ 
puterisation has been extended 
on the railways to cover volu¬ 
minous applications, including 
freight and passenger account¬ 
ing, staff pay-rolls, inventory 
control and production control. 

On February 21, 1976, India 
took a major step towards 
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achieving self-sufficiency in oil 
when the Minister for Petro¬ 
leum, Mr. K.D. Malaviya, in¬ 
augurated the computer centre 
of the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission at Dehra Dun. Ac¬ 
cording to the Minister, the cen¬ 
tre marked the climax of the 
technical process which will help 
the ONGC to move forward 
rapidly in its job. The com¬ 
puter, described as the biggest 
in petroleum data processing 
in Asia, is expected to help the 
ONGC in preventing the large 
drain of foreign exchange need¬ 
ed for interpreting the vast 
wealth of data now being made 
available by the new seismic 
vessel “Anweshak”. India had 
to depend upon other countries 
for fully interpreting such data. 

In most European countries 
and also in India, computers are 
now being used for data pro¬ 
cessing. In this sphere, com¬ 
puters offer fantastic possibi¬ 
lities. The common reasons 
given by leading organisations 
for installing computers are: 
processing of the increased 
volume of data with ease and 
speed, accuracy and reduction 
in the processing expenses. 

The following reasons are 
generally given by these firms 
for computerisation : belter 
communication, availability of 
printed report, reliability, speed, 
processing of data too heavy 
for manual operation, lower 
operating cost, streamlining of 
the office techniques, and 
the management information 
system. 

Development Programme 

There have been some nota¬ 
ble developments in India 
regarding the formulation of 
plans for development of the 
electronics industry-, including 
the computer industry. The 
Electronics Commission under 
the chairmanship of Prof. M. G. 
K. Menon, constituted in 1971, 
recommended that the general 
philosophy of computerisation 
should be one of selective sup¬ 


port in the use of computers and 
emphasis on indigenous mini¬ 
computers. “Priorities will be 
given for programmes of na¬ 
tional importance in the indus¬ 
trial and engineering fields, for 
requirements of vital sectors 
such as defence, and for export- 
oriented activities. Projects 
which have a development or 
catalysing effect on the economy, 
and hence are of national im¬ 
portance, will get priority in the 
use of computers.” 

The Fifth Plan proposals on 
computers are as follow’s: Dur¬ 
ing the Fifth Plan period, a total 
of 15 large systems, 240 midi¬ 
systems and about 900 mini¬ 
systems will be required. The 
Plan proposals also include one 
lakh electronic desk calculators, 
an annual estimate of 2,000 mil¬ 
lion punched cards and a total 
of seven lakh standard reels of 
magnetic tapes and an estimated 
import of magnetic disc drives 
valued at Rs. 2 crores. Thus a 
total production of computers 
and calculators valued at Rs. 186 
crores during the Fifth Plan 
period is envisaged. During 
the Sixth Plan it is cstimatd that 
the capital investment would be 
Rs. 54 crores and the produc¬ 
tion would amount to Rs. 445 
crores. 

When Computers Blunder.... 

Shopping in some American 
towns is done by computer. But 
imagine the mess when a cus¬ 
tomer ordered one ease or 
package of cereal but received 
hundreds of eases instead and 
also a bill that he would never 
be able to pay in his lifetime—all 
because a computer bad blun¬ 
dered with its circuits revolving 
scores of times more than was 
necessary for this paiticular 
calculation. 

Through a computer fault, 
a customer received a bill which 
was 1800 times more than was 
really his due. He is reported 
to have fainted. On the con¬ 
trary, a computer was so kind 
to a woman customer that all 
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her dues were entered on the 
credit side in a bank, rather than 
on the debit side. 

Another case of a generous 
computer was reported from 
Birmingham where the results 
of an examination were compil¬ 
ed mechanically. Hundreds of 
students were declared success¬ 
ful though they lud fared badly 
and did not deserve to pass. 

The mapa/mc subscriber 
who received a tiuckload of a 
particular rwrc because the 
computer, as a result of a fault, 
printed the same address on all 
the labels placed before it was 
none too happy. The office 
assistants of the publisher were 
so sure of their computer's in¬ 
fallibility that they did not 
realise the blunder until it was 
quite late. 

In the U.S.A., computers are 
now being used for fixing up 
eligible matches for marriage. 
Data about young men and 
women are fed into a computer 
and buttons are then pressed to 
get suggestions for a matrimo¬ 
nial alliance that would suit the 
qualifications, habits and tem¬ 
perament of a particular boy or 
girl. Generally the computer’s 
assessment turns out to be cor¬ 
rect, but theie have been cases 
in which. Ivy mistake, a com¬ 
puter has suggested the names 
of two men or two women for 
a marriage, thus causing no end 
of confusion 

Again, some computers, to 
which all the data about some 
persons were fed, gave the con¬ 
clusion that Mr. “A” had much- 
highcr-than-nomial chance of 
committing a crime and of turn¬ 
ing violent. The victim was as 
innocent as a babe and suffered 
condemnation for the rest of 
his life owing solely to the com¬ 
puter’s error. 

A "fatal” error by a com¬ 
puter in Florida (U.S.) was 
reported a lew weeks ago. A 
Government computer still in¬ 
sists that a 68-year old man 


Herman Cosman is dead, but 
he is very much alive. Cosman, 
suffering from cancer of the 
bladder, is being denied medical 
benefits worth a couple of 
thousand dollars in bills which he 
has incurred and for which he is 
entitled to reimbursement. On 
the basis of the computer ana¬ 
lysis, Mr. Cosman has received 
two cards from the data centre 
asking for details of his death. 
The doctors still refuse to be¬ 
lieve that he is alive because the 
computer has declared him dead. 
Some years ago, a computer in 
England insisted that a member 
of the Royal Air Force was 
pregnant. The "expectant 
mother” happened to be a male 
aircraftsman. But the computer 
declined to admit the error. The 
“think tanks” or the mechani¬ 
cal brains cannot be expected to 
have any sense of humour. 

Future of Computers 

The important uses to which 
computers have been put in 
India are: in educational and 
research activities, in business 
and commercial operations, in 
scientific and technological re¬ 
search, in engineering and ap¬ 
plied sciences, in meteorologi¬ 
cal forecasting, in compiling 
and analysing various types of 
data, making massive calcula¬ 
tions in accounts and develop¬ 
ing new seeds and in other farm 
practices, Programme Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation studies, in the 
Railways and in some other 
government departments. 

Are computers really bene¬ 
ficial to India and what does the 
future hold for these machines? 
There need be no doubt that as 
time passes, more and more 
computers will be used in this 
country, as is the case in all 
progressive countries. They 
have been of immense benefit in 
various fields; they have saved 
much time and labour and faci¬ 
litated research activity. The 
fear that the use of computers 
will Jead to large-scale unem¬ 
ployment has proved baseless. 


The few men who became super¬ 
fluous through computerisation 
programmes have been absorbed 
in other branches of activity. 
The results have certainly justi¬ 
fied the cost and the effort in¬ 
volved in installing them. Much 
useful research has been possible 
only through computers. The 
Indian Statistical Institute and 
the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy at Kanpur have made the 
fullest use of these machines. 
Through Ihcm, the Railway 
Board keeps track of rail wagons 
and coaches and also controls 
inventories (stores). Compu¬ 
ters have an employment poten¬ 
tial also, since extra hands are 
needed for punching cards and 
operating these machines of a 
complex nature. At present, 
the concentration is in industrial 
towns—B o m b a y. Calcutta, 
Delhi and Bangalore. Regional 
centres are proposed to be set 
up by the Electronics Commis¬ 
sion—at various places in the 
coming years. 
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Land Reforms: Problems, Policies 
and Progress 


Section t—P roud ms 

India is a predominantly 
agricultural country. The majo¬ 
rity of land holdings are econo¬ 
mically not viable; the produc¬ 
tivity is low and the man- 
land ratio high. The distribu¬ 
tion of land the scarcest asset 
in farming -is uneven. As such, 
an integrated and a well-planned 
programme of land reform can 
act as a catalyst that sets in 
motion the whole stream of 
economic, social and political 
changes to make for economic 
development. 

The concept of land reform 
has two connotations: the tradi¬ 
tional and the modern. 

In the traditional and the 
most widely accepted sense, the 
term implies the attainment of 
social justice through better and 
more equitable distribution of 
available land and through the 
transfer of ownership of land in 
favour of the tiller of the soil. 
This may undoubtedly lead to 
tenurial changes, imposition of 
ceilings on agricultural land 
holdings and floor limits. 

In the modern context land 
reform measures are not to be 
confined to re-distribution of 
land only but must cover deve¬ 
lopment-oriented package pro¬ 
gramme. This would require 
a set of policies for rational use 
of land, consolidation of hold¬ 
ings to achieve economic via¬ 
bility and efficient cultivation of 
land, tenancy reforms, improve¬ 
ment of credit system, co-opera¬ 
tive organization, agricultural 
education and so on. Land 
reform is thus rightly acclaimed 
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as an integral part of the socio¬ 
economic development: in 
creased production from agri¬ 
culture, egalitarianism and the 
well-being of the peasantry. The 
World Land Conference (1966) 
defined land reform as "a hotch¬ 
potch of measures designed to 
eliminate obstacles to economic 
and political developments aris¬ 
ing out of the defects in the agra¬ 
rian structure.” 

Section II- Policies 

In India, a seven-point land 
policy has been adopted to¬ 
wards land reform: 

1. Abolition of intermedia¬ 
ries : The pre-Independence 
tenurial system characterized by 
three main variants, viz., the 
Zamindiri, the Mahalwari and 
the Ryotwari systems—-is now 
extinct. The abolition of the 
chain of intermediaries—the 
Zainindars, Inaindars. Jagirdars 
and others—between the State 
and the tiller of the soil was 
undertaken by the State govern¬ 
ments. Tamil Nadu was the 
first State which had passed an 
Act to abolish intermediaries as 
far back as 1948. By 1954-55 
almost all the States had adopt¬ 
ed similar measures, West Ben¬ 
gal, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi 
being the last of the few States 
to legislate on the subject. This 
accomplishment is indeed “the 
miracle of the twentieth century” 
in the words of Shri D.K. 
Barooah. the President of the 
Indian National Congress. 

2. Payment of compensa¬ 
tion: The expropriated land¬ 
lords or the intermediaries have 


been paid compensation in 
terms of the State laws. The 
scale of compensation and also 
the mode of payment (in cash 
or in any other form) varied 
from State to Slate. The aggre¬ 
gate amount of compensation 
payable is computed at Rs. 670 
crore. Out of this only Rs. 275 
crore has been paid. 

3. Tenancy reform: One of 
the most important planks of 
land reform in India is the te¬ 
nancy reform. This includes 
3 F’s : Fair rent; Fixity of tenure 
and Free transfer of land. The 
twin objectives of price control 
and rationing of land, inherent 
in land reform, are achieved 
through fixation of rent for 
land-use and through ceilings 
on holdings. As a result of the 
tenancy reforms about 20 mil¬ 
lion tenants have been vested 
with proprietary rights and 
brought into direct contact with 
the State governments. The 
rate of eviction has declined 
rapidly. “Whatever happen¬ 
ed in the first few years", says 
Dr. A.M. Khusro, the renowned 
economist, “land reform made 
the tenants conscious of their 
rights”. His contention is that 
“to-day in India it is not easy to 
evict a tenant”. This is not to 
say that the evils of tenancy cul¬ 
tivation have been completely 
eliminated but they have been 
minimized. Tenants and share¬ 
croppers with insecure tenure 
are estimated to constitute 82 
per cent of the total number of 
tenants mainly in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh. Assam, Bihar, 
Haryana, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, 
and West Bengal. The insecu- 
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rity of tenancy has not only 
impeded the wide-spread adop¬ 
tion of high-yielding variety 
seeds but, in some cases, even 
led to social and agrarian 
tensions. 

4. Ceilings on holdings: 

Many of the States have already 
enacted laws imposing ceilings 
on ownership of land holdings. 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu passed 
the law in 1970; West Bengal in 
1971; Assam and Haryana in 
1972; Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, 
Orissa, Panjah, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Piadi'sh in 1973; Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh 
and lupn/a in 1974. Andhra 
Piadesh was the last State which 
passed the Act in 1975. 

1 he implementation of the 
ceilings on holdings involves 
four stages: first, legislation im¬ 
posing ceiling; second, declara¬ 
tion of surplus land; third, take¬ 
over of the surplus land by the 
government; and fourth, the 
distribution of surplus land. 

In regard to the first stage, 
different States, guided by socio¬ 
political, and not economic or 
efficiency considerations, stipu¬ 
lated the ceilings (not floor 
limits) of holdings at various 
levels. For instance, in Andhra 
Pradesh it varied from 27 to 324 
acres; in Gujarat from 19 to 132 
acres; in Rajasthan from 22 to 
336 acres; in Maharashtra from 
76 to 126 acres; in Orissa from 
20 to 80 acres; in Uttar Pradesh 
the ceiling varied from 40 to 80 
acres; in certain parts of Panjab 
and Haryana it varied from 30 
to 80 acres and in Kerala it was 
J 2 to 15 acres. 

In 1972, the all-India Con¬ 
gress Working Committee 
(AfCC) laid down uniform levels 
for ceilings on holdings which 
were given retrospective effect 
from January 24,1971—thedate 
of release of the election mani¬ 
festo of the Congress party for 
1971 mid-term elections. 

The AICC decided: (i) that 
the land with assured irrigation 
and capable of yielding at least 


two crops a year should have a 
ceiling of 10 to 18 acres; (//) that 
if the land having assured irri¬ 
gation could raise only one crop 
in a year, the ceiling could be 
raised to 27 .acres; (Hi) that for 
all other types of land, the ceil¬ 
ing shall not exceed 54 acres; 
(iv) that in the case of desert 
and hilly areas, the ceiling may 
be fixed beyond 54 acres; (v) that 
family, not individual as in the 
past, shall be the unit for the 
determination of levels of ceil¬ 
ings; (iv) that legislations incor¬ 
porating these provisions should 
be passed by the various State 
legislature-, by December 31, 
1972 (the date for the implemen¬ 
tation of the Jaws has been ex¬ 
tended to June 30, 1976). It 
may Ik added here that though 
the provision of retrospective 
clfect of ceilings has been carried 
out in the laws, the replies from 
the States reveal that this pro¬ 
vision “has not helped much in 
detecting or setting aside the 
transactions. Nor can such 
transactions ipso facto be in¬ 
validated”. The same view has 
been expressed by Dr. Khusro 
in his study "Economics of land 
reform and farm size in India”. 

The imposition of ceilings 
on holdings is to be followed by 
three stages: declaration of sur¬ 
plus land; take-over of the 
“surrendered land” by the 
government and the distribution 
of scuh land among the poor 
landless labourers or tenants. 
According to the information 
available by December 1975 the 
total surplus area declared in 
terms of the revised ceilings laws 
was 5-88 lakh acre, out of which 
the governments have taken 
over only 2‘92 lakh and dis¬ 
tributed only 152 lakh acre. 
The beneficiaries were 54112 
persons only. These figures 
look very disappointing. But 
one may feel heartened from the 
fact that they are based on the 
cases disposed of after scrutiny. 
Out of the total 10 08 lakh 
returns filed upto October 1975 
only 2 *66 lakh cases has been 
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disposed of; the pending cases 
number 7'42 lakh. 

5. Settlement of agricul¬ 
tural labourers: The settlement 
of agricultural landless labour 
poses a big challenge to the pro¬ 
tagonists of land reform. The 
solution of this lies in regulation 
of rent and security of tenure. 
Rack-renting, it not curbed, may 
serve as a disincentive and an 
impediment to investment. The 
first five-year plan recommended 
rent not to exceed 20 to 25 per 
cent of the (gross) produce. 
Legislations for the regulation 
of rents have been enacted in 
almost all the States hut in some 
of them the statutory rents are 
exorbitant. The Stales are now 
taking steps to bring them down 
to the level indicated by the 
Planning Commission. Further, 
it was recommended that the 
rents be paid in cash rather than 
in kind and receipts issued by the 
landlords for the rent received 
by them. 

To mitigate the tenancy 
problems, some States have pro¬ 
hibited the creation of tenancy. 
In some States cultivating 
tenants have been given the 
right to hypothecate their inte¬ 
rests to enable them to obtain 
institutional credit. 

For the settlement of land¬ 
less agricultural labourers, some 
States have undertaken schemes 
to allot land out of the surplus 
areas and to provide necessary 
inputs to them for production. 
In the follow-up programme, the 
State governments, the volun¬ 
tary organizations and the rural 
banks (recently opened) can 
collaborate to make a concerted 
and determined bid in this direc¬ 
tion, the like of which has not 
been attempted so far. 

6. Consolidation of hold¬ 
ings: One great lacuna that 
bedevils Indian agriculture is 
fragmentation and sub-division 
of holdings. It is an obstacle 
to development of agriculture. 
Although consolidation of hold¬ 
ings operations haye been 
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launched all over the country for 
more than a generation, the 
work is still not complete. No 
law for effecting consolidation 
has yet been passed in the 
Andhra area of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu. While 
some States have legislated for 
compulsory consolidation, 
others (namely, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and West Ben¬ 
gal) have provided for consoli¬ 
dation on voluntary basis. Ap¬ 
parently, the States have taken 
hike-warm interest in consolida¬ 
tion work and the progress in 
different States has been uneven 
1 he work has been completed 
in Punjab and Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh has made good pro- 
gtess and some headway has 
been made in Maharashtra and 
Himachal Pradesh. Not much 
has been done in the remaining 
States. The fourth Five-Year 
Plan anticipated that about 39 
million hectare of land will be 
brought under consolidation by 
1973-74. 

7. Prevention of fragmenta¬ 
tion: The work of consolida¬ 
tion of holdings was faced with 
the potential danger of being 
negated unless effective steps 
were taken to prevent fragmen¬ 
tation. Some States have pas¬ 
sed laws prohibiting division 
and fragmentation if it leads to 
uneconomic size of holdings and 
consequently unprofitable cul¬ 
tivation results. Co-operative 
farming is considered an effec¬ 
tive remedy but unfortunately it 
has not received much recogni¬ 
tion at the official or public 
plane. 

SfcCTioN III— Progress 

Dr. A.M. Khusro says cate¬ 
gorically that “it is quite wrong 
to pronounce Indian land re¬ 
form a failure”. The fifth Five- 
Year Plan, however, says: “A 
broad assessment of the pro¬ 
gramme of land reform adopted 
since Independence is that the 
laws for the abolition of inter¬ 
mediary tenures have been im¬ 
plemented fairly efficiently, 
whilst in the fields of tenancy 


reform and ceiling on holding, 
legislation has fallen short of 
the objectives and implementa¬ 
tion of the enacted laws has 
been inadequate”. 

An assessment of the im¬ 
plementation of policies on land 
holdings directed to achieve 
social justice in distribution and 
ownership of land made by 
AICC reveals that “while a great 
deal of work covering interme¬ 
diate stages of the programme 
has been done, the end-result, 
namely, the actual mopping up 
of surplus hind and its distribu¬ 
tion, is not impressive. It is 
incomplete and seems to have 
run into various difficulties.” 
(Proceedings of AICC Confe¬ 
rence on Land Reforms held 
on August 18-19, 1975 in the 
Congress Marches Ahead-- 
series 11, Appendix A, page 67). 

Whatever the progress made, 
the implementation of land re¬ 
form in India is not only a poli¬ 
tical necessity but even more so, 
it has to be accepted as the sine 
qua non for economic re-struc¬ 
turing and social regeneration. 
The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, re-dedicated the nation 
to this policy by including land 
reform in the 20-point economic 
programme for which the stra¬ 
tegy of the fifth plan consists of 
the following points : 

1. Institutional changes: 

The Plan recommends that the 
defective tenancy laws should be 
amended to ensure security of 
tenure and proprietary rights 
be conferred on the cultivating 
tenants. The existing practice 
of “personal cultivation” should 
be curbed to reduce eviction of 
tenants. Absentee ownership 
of land must also be discouraged 
by restricting transfer of land 
to other persons in the same or 
adjoining village. But the States 
have not yet considered the 
question of dealing with per¬ 
sons who own land in different 
districts or in different States. 

2. Operational programme: 
This programme should include 
(a) preparation and maintenance 


of tenancy records; (b) updating 
of the records of tenancy rights; 
(c) cadastral surveys of the tribal 
areas; (d) conferment of statu¬ 
tory powers on the State govern¬ 
ments for undertaking work on 
(a) and (b); (e) distribution of 
surplus laud; (/) provision of 
timely inputs in adequate quan¬ 
tities and investment support 
without which the new assignee 
will not be able to bring the 
land under cultivation; and (g) 
consolidation of holdings ope¬ 
rations. This programme holds 
a keynote in the entire frame¬ 
work of land reform because it 
has been noticed that the ques¬ 
tion of settlement of tenants 
cannot be tackled unless upto- 
date land records of tenancy 
rights are available. In some 
States such as Goa, Arunachal 
and Mizoram such records arc 
conspicuous by their absence and 
the governments have no powers 
to prepare them. In States 
where records exist the work is 
held up because the records are 
out-dated. 

3. Implementation machi¬ 
nery: The Planning Commis¬ 
sion does not mince words in 
passing a caveat that the exist¬ 
ing administrative set-up is in¬ 
adequate for expeditious and 
efficient implementation of land 
reform. A new administrative 
hierarchy is required. The new 
organisation will be pyramidical 
in structure, having a Land Re¬ 
forms Commissioner at the apex 
and land reform officers at the 
district, tchsil and village levels. 
The draft document says un¬ 
ambiguously: “The village level 
functionaries like the Patwaris, 
Karamcharis etc. have been a 
serious impediment m the im¬ 
plementation of land reform. 
It is therefore necessary that the 
work of land reform requiring 
efficient implementation of the 
laws is entrusted to hand-picked 
officers who can work with 
dynamism and vigour. 

4. Land Reform Tribunals: 

It is considered imperative 
that the land reform measures 
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be placed beyond review by the 
Courts. It is gratifying that the 
Centre has already made amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution in this 
regard. The Plan envisages the 
constitution of Land Reform 
T ibunals which will function 
like itinerant courts to adminis¬ 
ter justice to the poor. 

5. People’s participation: 

The absence of peasants orga¬ 
nizations is an obstacle to quick 
and vigorous implementation of 
the land reform measures. It is 
suggested in the Plan that com¬ 
mittees of beneficiaries be estab¬ 
lished at the block and village 
levels. 7 he village level com¬ 
mittees may be formed by elec¬ 
tion of 5 to 7 members from 
amongst the hindless labourers, 
share-croppers and small¬ 
holders of the village whose 
holdings are less than 0'5 
hectare. Each village commit¬ 
tee. in turn, may send one elect¬ 
ed representative to the block 
committees. 

6. Financing of land re¬ 
forms: The fifth plan has made 
a provision of Rs. 151*85 crore 
to finance the various land re¬ 
form programmes such as pro¬ 
viding of investment support to 
assignees of new land, under¬ 
taking of consolidation opera¬ 
tions, preparation of tenancy 
records etc. This outlay is a 
step-up above the fourth plan 
provision. The tardy progress 
of the land reform policies is 
attributed to lack of finances in 
the earlier plans. 

7. Mass campaign of land 
reform: An active and inform¬ 
ed public opinion can be of 
great assistance in implementing 
land reform programmes. In 
order to achieve this objective 
a mass campaign to educate the 
rural community about their 
rights and obligations should be 
undertaken. The mass media— 
the Press, the radio and the tele¬ 
vision-may be pressed into 
service. The village panchayats, 
the development committees in 
talukas, development blocks and 
district development councils 


can play an important part in 
dissemination of information 
about the land reform measures. 

As a result of the successful 
publicity drive many of the 
misconceptions about the land 
reform programmes will be re¬ 
moved. For instance, some of 
the State governments are not 
evincing interest in the reforms 
for want of adequate funds 
required for payment to the 
surplus land-owners. They arc 
doubtful if the beneficiaries will 
ever be able to pay off their 
obligations in lieu of their gains. 
The point to be emphasized here 
is that the question of compen¬ 
sation would arise only after the 
surplus land has been actually 
assessed. Any inaction till then 
is nothing but lame excuse to 
put off the implementation of 
the land reforms. According 
to an official survey, the main 
factor for the tardy progress in 
implementation of the measures 
is that the State governments 
have failed so far to “generate 
enough political will and mobi¬ 
lize public opinion to sustain 
land reform measures. In the 
absence of this political will, one 
shortcoming or the other men¬ 
tioned above has only aggra¬ 
vated the situation. Unless this 
basic factor is taken account of, 
the removal of other short¬ 
comings is unlikely to make 
much difference in the present 
situation.” 

In the circumstances, it is 
impossible to complete the pro¬ 
cess of implementation of land 
ceiling laws by the end of June 
1976, the deadline fixed by the 
Congress party. 

Our discussion will be in¬ 
complete if two more points are 
left out. One is that Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave had voluntarily 
launched the “Bhoodan” and 
“Gramdan” movement. That 
was indeed a big and bold un¬ 
precedented measure. If success¬ 
ful, it would have given a new 
dimension to the package 
land reform measures taken by 


the government at various levels. 
It appears that Vinoba’s move¬ 
ment failed to catch up self- 
sustaining tempo. “After the 
first spate of donations the en¬ 
thusiasm for competitive dona¬ 
tions lost its fervour. Even 
after about two and a half de¬ 
cade the country is not rever¬ 
berating with the message of 
Bhoodan.” Upless the masses 
are fired with Vinoba’s mis¬ 
sionary zeal and the ideals of 
the movement are universalised, 
the prospects of hitting the tar¬ 
get of 50 million acre will not 
be touched. 7'he performance 
of the ‘land-gift’ movement may 
be interpreted as a test of the 
lure for land which the Indian 
farmer finds irresistible. 

The second point emerges 
from the observations of Gun- 
nar Myrdal in his masterpiece, 
the “Asian Drama”. He has 
rightly emphasised that land 
reform revolution will be mean¬ 
ingful and purposeful only if 
the reorganisation of owner¬ 
ship and tenancy of land can 
be combined with such other 
necessary measures as improve¬ 
ment in the term of tenancy, 
credit re-organization, agricul¬ 
tural education, provision of 
improved, high-yielding seeds, 
pesticides, insecticides, irrigation 
facilities, proper marketing of 
produce, advisory service and 
above all a high quality adminis¬ 
trative machinery to improve 
the lot of the peasants and give 
them a sense of participation in 
the task of self-improvement. 

Thought 

Thinkers help other people to 
think, for they formulate what 
others are thinking. No person 
writes or thinks alone—thought is in 
the air, but its expression is neces¬ 
sary to create a tangible Spirit of the 
Times. ^ 

—Elbert Hubbard 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Fiscal Policy 

• Manila Declaration 

• Selective Control Approach 

• Paradox of ‘'Growth with Unemployment" 


Fiscal Policy 

Q. Outline a suitable fiscal 
and monetary policy in the con¬ 
text of the existing economic 
milieu in the country. 

Ans Economic milieu; The 
Indian economy has turned the 
corner according to the pro¬ 
nouncements of our national 
leaders, experts and even foreign 
Press The surging tide of in¬ 
flation has ebbed away; the food 
situation looks more comfor¬ 
table and thf recession-hit in¬ 
dustrial sector is picking up. 
The gross national product 
touched the record Rs. 50,000 
crore-mark at current prices in 
1974-75. Such is the encourag¬ 
ing economic environment on 
the eve of the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. While new 
opportunities for rapid trans¬ 
formation of our economy, ope¬ 
rating at a low-level equilibrium, 
are welcome, there are severe 
challenges to their profitable 
deployment. It would be an 
illusion to think that transfor¬ 
mation would be automatic. 
The battle on the economic 
front can be won only by a 
deliberate fiscal and monetary 
measures, effectively implement¬ 
ed. 

Policy objectives: The ob¬ 
jectives of our monetary and 
fiscal policy must be: (1) to make 
increased investments both in 
the private and the public sec¬ 
tors; (2) to induce savings in 
order to offset any inflationary 
impact of national spending. 
In other words, investments 
must bear fruit and augment the 


output for maintaining stable 
price level. 

Monetary measures : To¬ 
wards these ends, there may be 
no rationale for the relaxation 
of the monetary policy but since 
many industries have started 
Creaking under the prevailing 
high Bank Rate, a cut of even 
one per cent could have a highly 
favourable impact on their atti¬ 
tude. 

Fiscal measures: On the 
fiscal side, the cmergcney-cuts 
on government spending may 
not be necessary. In fact, the 
Centre and the States will have 
to step up the quantum of in¬ 
vestment to make up for the 
shortfalls in the recent past. 
(As the Press reports go, a 10 
per cent increase in the Centre’s 
assistance to the States has been 
tentatively agreed upon and the 
next annual plan, 1976-77, is 
expected to be much bigger than 
that of the previous two years 
of the fifth five-year plan.) 
The need is to re-structure and 
re-orientate the fiscal policy so 
as to revive demand and pro¬ 
mote investment. Tax reforms 
have to be introduced to make 
the tax system more resilient to 
growth promotion measures. 
Widening and deepening of 
direct taxation, a thorough 
rationalisation of the income- 
tax to check tax evasion and tax 
avoidance and levy of taxes to 
restrain conspicuous consump¬ 
tion and to promote saving are 
some of the elements of fiscal 
package. 


Manila Declaration 

Q. Give a brief account of 
the recent "Manila Conference". 

Ans. The “Group of 77”, 
now 110 nations, representing 
the third world countries, con¬ 
vened recently a ministerial level 
meeting at Manila preparatory 
to the fourth United Nab'ons 
Conference on Trade And Deve¬ 
lopment (UNCTAD) to be held 
at Nairobi in May next. 

The objectives of “Group 
of 77” are: 

(I) An integrated commo¬ 
dity programme; (2) Develop¬ 
ment of an international code 
of conduct for the transfer of 
technology; (3) An expansion in 
the absorptive capacity of the 
developed countries for the 
manufactures of developing 
countries; (4) Reform of the 
international monetary system; 
(5) Extension of help to the 
world's least developed coun¬ 
tries; (6) To solidify economic 
eo-operation among the deve¬ 
loping nations. 

President Marcos of Philip¬ 
pines urged that the "Group of 
77” should be transformed into 
a more militant organisation 
(from the existing status) with 
greater autonomy and autho¬ 
rity if it is to do justice to its 
obligations. The proposed 
organization is to work for 
collective economic self-reliance 
and aim at securing more deve¬ 
lopmental aid for countries 
which have smaller share of the 
world trade. For the promotion 
of these objectives, the Manila 
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declaration outlined the follow- 
ng guideposts for UNCTAD- 
IV : 

(a) Re-structuring the world 
industrial production and trade 
so as to ensure increased share 
of the developing nations in the 
world exports of manufactures 
and semi-manufactures ; 

( b) To take measures for 
meeting the commitment of 0 - 7 
per cent development aid to 
the third world; 

(c) Adoption of ‘no dis¬ 
crimination’ policy in respect of 
the developing countries; 

u/) Reform of the inter¬ 
national monetaiy system and 
to involve the developing coun¬ 
tries in the decision-making pro¬ 
cess; 

(e) To foster mutual co¬ 
operation among the develop¬ 
ing nations and to promote 
trade between them and the 
socialist countries; 

( f) T o re-schedule the debts 
of the third world nations; 

(g) to have programmes for 
the transfer of technology. 

The Manila conference gave 
a call to the developing nations 
to forge unity and lace the 
challenge of poverty. 1 he pre¬ 
cedent of the OPEC was con¬ 
sidered exemplary. 

Selective Control Approach 

Q. Discuss the “selective 
control” approach of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Ans. In his address to the 
joint session of the Parliament 
delivered on January 5 last, the 
President, Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed said: “Controls which 
are no longer relevant will be 
removed to increase production 
in priority areas and to widen 
the entrepreneurial base, con¬ 
sistent with the objective of 
curbing the concentration of 
economic power”. 

The President's pronounce¬ 
ment reflected the thinking of the 
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government in respect of indus¬ 
trial and other controls. While 
no complete enumeration of the 
existing controls on industries, 
agriculture, trade and com¬ 
merce is available, the depart¬ 
ment of administrative reforms 
has listed some 275 different 
controls in operation by the 
various ministries. Out of this, 
about 244 controls pertain to 
food, agriculture, price, distri¬ 
bution and inter-State move¬ 
ment. 

With the adoption of the 
new policy of “selective con¬ 
trols”, the era of extension of 
controls would end. Does it 
mean that the government no 
longer gives credence to the 
erstwhile approach that plann¬ 
ing and controls go together ? 
During the last few months 
several controls have been lifted 
or modified as the following 
would indicate : 

1. Price control: The price 
controls are proposed to be re¬ 
voked where they are likely to 
hamper future investment. The 
price policy will be re-formulat¬ 
ed in the light of the new cost- 
structure. For instance, the 
dual price policy adopted in 
the case of sugar and steel 
industries will be extended to 
other industries as well if the 
cost-price relationship so de¬ 
mands. It is also likely that the 
price policy may be withdrawn 
following improvement in pro¬ 
duction. 

2. Distribution control: As 

in the case of cement, distribu¬ 
tion control may be entrusted to 
the individual under the surveil¬ 
lance of the government at key 
points. 

3. Import control: Due 
to the critical conditions on the 
foreign exchange front, the 
rigorous import controls are not 
likely to be liberalized in the 
near future. Any change in 
import control or exchange con¬ 
trols is therefore dependent on 
whether and when the situation 
with regard to our foreign ex¬ 
change earnings eases. At pre¬ 


sent, there are no indications Oft 
that account. In fact, the situa¬ 
tion is likely to deteriorate with 
the increase in our expenditure 
on imports, particularly of oil 
and foodgrains. Thus the 
tightening of import controls 
seems inevitable. 

4. Industrial licensing: The 

licensing controls relative to 
industries have bgen much libe¬ 
ralised in the recent past. The 
minister of industries and civil 
supplies, Mr. T.A. Pai, is credit¬ 
ed with the idea that the govern¬ 
ment should have a more posi¬ 
tive direction with regard to 
industry’s obligation about pro¬ 
duction, modernisation, export 
and research. The industrial 
licensing system was disfavoured 
by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission also. It is on the 
way out. 

Whether the “selective con¬ 
trols” approach is consistent 
with the objectives of planned 
development of our econo ny is 
a million-dollar question and 
need be examined in-depth be¬ 
fore the lifting or relaxation of 
controls. 

Paradox of Growth with 
Unemployment 

Q. Write a note on the 
paradox of “growth with grow¬ 
ing unemployment”. 

Ans. If gross national pro¬ 
duct (GNP) is taken as the mea¬ 
sure of India’s growth, we might 
feel somewhat flattered at hav¬ 
ing touched the level of Rs. 500 
billion in 1974-75 at the current 
prices. But the fact that it was 
contributed by just 31 per cent 
of the total population em¬ 
ployed dismays us. The enorm¬ 
ous burden borne by this small 
number to house, clothe and 
feed the rest of the population 
is, in fact, the true measure of 
our poverty. This shows that 
there is no linear relationship in 
the growth and employment, 
thanks to the modem sophisti¬ 
cated technology and the 
{Contd. on page 616) 
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Special Class Railway Apprentices 

19 7 5 

Science and General Knowledge 


Time allowed—Two hours 

Part A 

Q. 1. (ay State the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(/) Newton’s second law of 
motion. 

(ii) The law of parallelo¬ 
gram of forces. 

(b) Find the resultant of 
two forces of 3 kg. and 5 kg. 
weight acting on a body at an 
angle of 60°. 

(c) A cylindei of wood floats 
vertically with 12 cm. immersed 
in water and 15 cm. immersed in 
a liquid. Calculate the speci¬ 
fic gravity of the liquid. 

Ans. (a) (/) Newton’s Se¬ 
cond Law of Motion: 

The change of momentum per 
unit time is proportional to the 
impressed force, and takes place 
in the direction of the straight 
line along which the force acts. 

(ii) The Law of Parallelo¬ 
gram of Forces: 

If two forces acting on a 
particle simultaneously be repre¬ 
sented in magnitude anil direction 
by the two adjacent sides of a 
parallelogram, the resultant of 
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these forces shall be represented 
in magnitude and direction by the 
diagonal of the parallelogram 
drawn from the point of intersec¬ 
tion of the two sides. 

(b) Using 

R—VF7+FVT2F.F3 cos 60 

= V3 a T5H2T375"7> 

=V‘H 25+15 

= \f49—l kg. wt. 

(c) Using D w cc j- 
D w ... h t _ 151 D w ~l 


1 ftj —kill. 

Di 4 \ h 2 — J5cm. 

Di—0-8 gm./c.c. 

$p. gr. of liquid =0*8 

Q. 2. (a) Explain why: 

(i) water cannot put out the 
fire of petrol burning in a con¬ 
tainer, and 

(ii) at higher altitudes water 
boils below 100°C. 

(b) A metallic calorimeter of 
mass 56 g contains 100-4 g. of 
water at 29 1°C. On passing 


Maximum Marks —150 

steam into it the temperature 
rises to 40-3°C. The mass of 
steam condensed is 2 g. Calcu¬ 
late the latent heat of steam. 
The specific heal of the metal is 
01 . 

Ans. (a) (i) Petrol is lighter 
than water. Burning petrol im¬ 
mediately floats on the surface 
of water when water is used to 
extinguish the fire. Therefore 
petrol continues to burn as it 
gets its supply of oxygen from 
the air. 

(ii) The boiling point of 
water at a place depends upon 
the atmospheric pressure at that 
place and is 100°C at the sea 
level. As the pressure at higher 
altitudes is much less than at the 
sea level, the water boils at a 
lower temperature than 100°C 
at higher altitudes. 

(b) Heat lost by steam 

~mL-\-ms 6 

=2.1. f2.1(100—40*3) 

[w=2g. 

=2L-(-119-4 

Heat gained by the calori¬ 
meter 

=/w.tf=56xO-1(40-3—29 1) 
[m=56 g. 
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=5-6x11-2 Q. 4. (<i) Explain wbat is 

=62 72 calories meant by: 


Heat gained b t water 

= 100 4 -(40 1 29 1) 

-100 4 112 

= IP4 48 calottes 

Using hi at garni el lit at lost 
2L | 119 4 62 72 1124 48 

L 533 8 calorics/gm. 

Q. 3. (a) Mention the 
uses of (he following: 

(i) Hygrometci (^Potentio¬ 
meter (tit) commutatoi 

(6) Calculate the angle ol 
minimum deviation for an equi¬ 
lateral glass prism ol reft it Inc 
index I 5 

(t) Calculate (he w m.length 
of sound of liequtntv 2‘>‘> per 
second in air in which the velo¬ 
city of sound u 3^2 metres pei 
second. 

Ans. (a) (/) Hygrometer: 
It is an instalment designed to 
measure the ulatne humidity of 
the a/mo spin re . 

(//) Potentiometer: It is an 
insliument tor measuring dirict 
cm /1 nt E M P 

(in) Commutator: is a device 
lor aiming or met wig the 
direction of an electric current 


(b) Using n=- 

sin-,, 



0 75=sin (30+ 
48° 36'=30+-y 

—=18 36' 
D—37° 12' 

(c) Using A= 


fA -60° 

U-l 5 


(i) the declination (u) the 
dip, and (///) the hoiizontal in¬ 
tensity ol the eaith’s field 

( b ) Two poles whose 

slicngths aie in the ratio 3 4 

icpel one auothei with a toice 
ol 972 dynes when placed in 
an at a distance ol 5 cm horn 
one another C alculate the 
strengths of the poles 

(c) In a house there aie two 
40 watt lamps and thiee 60-watt 
lamps, each burning 4 houis a 
day What will be the eleitnc 
charges at 30 paise per unit in a 
month ol 30 days } 

Ans ( a ) (/) 1 he Declination: 
The angle be tw ec n the plum s of 
the geogiap/iu and the magnetic 
meridian is called the declination. 

(//) The Dip: The angle bet¬ 
ween the due cl urn of the Earth's 
magnetic Ju Id and the horizontal 
field is known as the Dip. 

(in) The Hoiizontal Inten¬ 
sity: I he hoi i anted c omponent 
(H) of the lat th's total intaisit] 
(It is kno i n as tin hoiizontal m- 
tcnsit) H -1 cos 0 whue 6 is 
the angle of dip. 

(b) Using F 

3 m <.4 m /w,=3/nunits 

y/z_ ‘ 5* 4m units 

m 2 —25 x81 d-5un 

nt —5 x 9 

—45 unit 

m 1 =3x45=135 units 
m t =4x 45=180 units 

(c) Total watts=40 x 2+3 x 60 
=260 watts 

Total watt~hours=260 x 4 x 30 
=31200 watt-hours 


=138 cm. 


v=352 m 
=35200 
cm./seo. 
n—255 
cycles/sec. 


No. of Kilowatt hrs,=*/«W 

=31-2 Kw hr. 

_ 4 31-2x30 „ 

Cost=— jqq - e: Rs* 9*36 


Part B 

Q. 5. Give equations for 
the reactions that take place when 

(u) sodium nitrate is heated, 

(b) a mixture ot ammonium 
sulphate and quick lime is 
heated, 

(<) concentrated sulphuuc 
acid is added to oxalic acid, 

(d) o/onc l? passed mto 
potassium iodide solution , 

(e) hydtogen peroxide is 
added to feuous sulphate solu¬ 
tion acidified with sulphuric 
acid, 

(J) hydrogen sulphide is 
parsed into tcrric chlonde solu 
turn 

(c) mine oxide is passed into 
feu ous sulphate solution 

(/;) sulphur dioxide is passed 
into bromine watci 


Ans (a) 2NaNOj —>2NaNO a 

O3 


(b) (NH 4 ) a S0 4 FCaO- * 

CaS0 4 4 2NH S hH a O 

COOH 

(c) ~>CO a I-CO 

COOH ' * I H 4 0 


(d) 2KI4 O a + H a O - > 

2KOH + l a + O a 

(e) 2feSO,i Il a SO« f O- 

I e a (S0 4 ) 8 +H a 0 


U) 2FeC J 8 4 


H t S-> 

2FeCl a +2HCl+S 


(g) FeS0 4 f NO—yFcSOx NO 

mtroso fen ous sulphate 


(h) SO a +2H a O 4 Br, —► 

H,SO a +2HBr 


Q. 6. (a) Name the im¬ 
portant metal present in each of 
the following ores: 

(i) Calamine, (il) Galena, 
(Hi) Cassiterite, (/v) Gypsum, (v) 
Fluorspar. 

(b) What is the chief product 
obtained in each of the following 
reactions 4 ? 


(i) CH.COOH+PC1,—► 
(il) CH a COCH^+FUNCO 
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(Hi) CH,CHO+HCN—* 

(iv) C 4 H 6 C0C1+NH,—> 

(v) C a H a NH* hCH 8 COCl-> 

(c) Explain the terms oxida- 
tiou and reduction (electronic con¬ 
cept), with two examples of each. 

Ans. (a) (/) Zinc (it) Lead (Hi) 
liu (iv) Calcium (v) Calcium 

(b) (i) ClijCOOH l PC1 6 ^ 
CH s COCl 1 POCl 3 ! IICl 

(it) (H s C)jC=l0i-H, N 

NllCONH,—► 
(H,C),C -N NHCONH 2 j-HgO 

Acetone Scmicarbazonc 

H 

H 

(Hi) H a CC -04- , 
Acetaldehyde CN 

H 

IJ,C—C-OH 

I 

CN 

Acetaldehyde 

Cyanohydrin 

(tv) c 6 h & co|ci+h ~NH, 
*C (1 H r CONH 1 + hci 

Benzamide 

(v) c 8 h 6 nh h+ci(coch, 

-»C a H B NHCOCH 8 

Acetanilide 

(c) Oxidation: Oxidation is 
a reaction in which an atom 
loses electrons. 

e.g. Fe ++ e -> Fe +++ 

Zn 2e -*■ Zn 4+ 

Reduction: Reduction is a 
reaction in which an atom gains 
electrons. 

c.g. Cl* 4- 2c*—►2C1“ 

Zn ++ +2e ~—>Zn 

Q. 7. (a) Give the struc¬ 
tural formulae of: 

(i) glucose, (») citric acid, 
(Hi) salicylic acid. 

(b) Indicate, by means of 
equations, how the following con- 
versions may be effected: 


(/) Acetylene to acetal- which occupy 2553 ml at 30'C 
dehyde and 740 mm pressure ? 


(i7) Nitrobenzene to aniline 
(iH) Aniline to lodobenzene 

(iv) Toluene to benzoic acid 

(v) Benzoic acid to ethyl 
benzoate. 


Ans. (a) (i) HOH,C-CHOH 
—CHOH- CHOH- CHOH - 
CHO glucose 

(ii) CH 2 COOH 

C(OH)COOH citric acid 
CH 8 COOH 
,/\—oh 

(,7/) l^yLcoon 

salicylic acid 


CH H 


(b) (/) III + | 
CH OH 

CH, 


HgSO, 

H,SO, 

ch 3 


CHOH CHO 


(ii) C a H B N0 2 4 6H—— 
Nitrobenzene 


C 8 H 6 NH 2 +2H 2 0 

Aniline 


(Hi) C 8 H B NH 2 +HONO + HCI 


-*-C a l[ B N 2 Cl+H 2 0 

C,HjN s CI + Kl-> 

C 8 H 8 I+N a + KCI 

(iv) C„H 6 —CH 3 +30 

Toluene 


chromic acid 


->C fl H 6 COOH 

benzoic acid 

+H,0 


(v) c,h 6 co|oh +h!oc s h b 

benzoic 

acid 


Cone. 

H,SO* 


c 8 h 6 cooc*h 5 

Ethyl benzoate 

+H a O 


Q. 8. (a) What volume of 
2N sulphuric acid is required to 
neutralise a solution containing 
5 g. of sodium hydroxide? How 
many grams of pure H 2 S0 4 
would be required ? 

(6) What is the molecular 
weight of a gas, 3 grams of 


Abb. (a) Volume of sulphuric 
acid: 

Let the volume be Vml. 
Meq. of NiiOH-,*, 1000 

-125 

Meq. of H J S0 1 —2 V 
Using meq. acid---meq.base 
2 V — 125 

V - 62-5 ml. 

Grams of sulphuric acid 
required: 

Eqvts. of NaOH — 4 * --£• 
Eqvts. of H 2 S0 4 required 

" R 

Grams of H 2 S0 4 reqd. 
-~49 xf -6125 gm. 

(h) Let the molecular weight 
of the gas be M 

Moles of the gas | P—atm. 

— f l atm. 

M V—2553 ml. 
Using PV—«RT —2*553 litres 

If - 2-553-- R-=0-082lit./ 
M at in./degree 
> 0 082 x 303 273+30 

M-- =303°A 

114; 0 082x303 ^ 

“2-553x37 ! w== m 

— 30 


Part C 

Q. 9. (o) Explain the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

(/) Archipelago; (ii) Atoll; 
(iii) Glacier 

Ans. (i) Archipelago: is a 
group of islands. This is now 
the only meaning in general use; 
originally applied to a sea 
studded with islands as the 
AgeanSea. 

(i7) Atoll: A Coral Reef in 
the shape of a ring or horeshoe, 
enclosing a Ixigoon. 

(iii) Glacier: Consolidated 
mass of snow which descends 
very gradually down the valleys 
and the slopes of mountain and 
after passing the snow-line, melts 
and runs off in stream: occur in 
Greenland, Antarctic etc. 


Afirtkim 
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(b) Name the capitals of the 
following countries: 

(i) Iraq (//) New Zealand, 
(///) Poland (/j) Sudan, (v) 
Cyprus, (i/) Indonesia 

Ans. (t) Bighdad, (n) Wel¬ 
lington ( in) Waisaw, (n) Khar¬ 
toum (i) Nicosia, (w) Jaktili 

(<) What are the chief func¬ 
tions of: 

(i) liver, (n) kidnc\s and 
(w) heait 9 

Ans. (f) Liver- is the lar¬ 
gest gland in the body dai k red 
in colour and weighing 40 to 60 
ounces It is located imme¬ 
diately below the diaphragm to¬ 
wards the light side of the body 
easily It serves to store up in 
the loim of glycogen ceitam 
constituents of foods brought 
ftom the stomach and intes¬ 
tines and to transtorm this gly 
cogen into sugai which is dis¬ 
tributed to the body It also 
serves to destroy the wornout 
blood corpuscles and to excrete 
the bile which is pouied into the 
intestines 

(if) Kidneys: They aie two, 
one on each side of the spina! 
column in the small of the back 
All the blood in the body is 
filtered through the kidnevs and 
the waste matter parses through 
two tubes known as ureteis 
which enters the bladdei It 
then leaves the body through 
the urethia in the form of urine 

(tu) Heart: It is a hollow 
muscular organ lying in the 
middle of the chest cavity, just 
above the diaphragm and bet¬ 
ween the lungs By its contrac¬ 
tion it pumps the blood into 
blood vessels It is divided into 
4 chambers, two upper, called 
the auncle, and two lower, 
called the ventricles, right auri¬ 
cle is connected with right ven¬ 
tricle and left auncle with left 
through valves It pumps the 
blood into blood vessels It 
forces the pure blood into the 
aorta the branches of which 
carry the blood to all parts of 
the body, while the impure 
blood is carried by the puimo- 
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narv artery to the respective 
lung 

Q. 10. (ii) In which Indian 
States are the following situated ? 

(/) lluakud dam, (//)Nagai- 
iun isug irdarn, (in) Koyna d un, 
(n) Bok iro Steel Flint (i) 
B'ul u Steel Plant (w) I Icplunta 
i a\ es 

Ans. (i) Onssa (//) Andhra 
Pradesh, (nt) M ihuashti i, (/ 1 ) 
Bihar, (i) M ulhya Piadtsh (w) 
Maharashtra 

(b) (/) What is the duration 
of the term of the President ol 
India? 

(//) W h it is the chief func¬ 
tion of the Vice-President of 
Indi i ; 

(tit) What is the sal iry of 
the C luet Justice of India } 

(n) What is the chief func¬ 
tion of the Attorney-General of 
India 9 

(v) How many lions are 
shown on our National emblem f 

(if) What are the three 
colours found on our National 
Hag 9 

Ans. (/) The term of ofhec 
of the President is five yctrs but 
he is eligible for re-election 

(if) Functions of the Vice- 
President: The Vice-President 
acts as cx-officio Chairman of 
the Rajya Sabha He also acts 
as Piesident during the tem¬ 
porary absence of the President 
or during the casual vacancy in 
the office of the President 

(in) Rs 5,000/- per month 

(iv) Functions of the At¬ 
torney-General: He advises the 
Government on legal matters 
He also performs such other 
duties of legal character which 
may be referred to or assigned 
to him by the President He has 
right to audience in ail courts 
of India. 

(v) In the National Emblem 
there are four Irons However, 
only three are visible -as it 
appears in print—because the 


fourth remains hidden from 
view 

(w) The three colours shown 
on our National Flag are (/) 
saffion (hisan) at the top, (u) 
white in the middle and (hi) 
dark green it the bottom 

(O What political parties 
are denoted bv the following 
abbrevi itions > , 

(/ ) C PL (n) C PM , (in) 
BLI) (iv) D M k , (i) PS P , 
(w) R SP 

Ans. (/) Communist Party 
ot Indi i (I cmnists), (//) Com¬ 
munist Partv of India (Maixists), 
(iii) Bhni itiya Lok Dal (n) 
Diavida Muimefi i Ku/hagam, 
(i) Puija Socialist Party, (ti) 
Revolutionary Socialist Party 

Q. 11. (</) Who were the 
parties involved in the following 
battles? 

(i) The fust battle of Pani- 
pat, (n) r he battle of Tahkuta, 
(in) The battle of Buxar 

Ans. (i) Bahar and Ibrahim 
I odhi, (u ) United Alliance bet¬ 
ween Bijapur, Bidai, Ahmed- 
nagar and Golkonda under Hus¬ 
sain Ni/im Shah and Ram Raja 
of Vijay inagar, (in) 1 he British 
forces under Sir Hector Munro 
and the Muslim timy under 
three leaders Mir Kasim Shujd- 
ud-Daula and Shah Alam II 

(b) In which century did each 
of the following rulers reign? 

(i) Humayun (//) S h a h- 
jahan, (in) Harsha Vaidhana, 
(n) Knshna Dc\a Raya, (v) 
Asoka, (w) Kanishka 

Ans. (i) sixteenth, («) 
seventeenth, (m) seventh, (iv) 
sixteenth, (v) third century B.C. 
(273-232 BC), (vi) First cen¬ 
tury B C 

(c) With which games are 
the following terms associated? 

(i) Maiden over, (u) Duck; 
(hi) Trump, (iv) Tee; (v) Jigger; 
(vi) Pitcfier 

Ans. (i) Cricket, (it) Ctic- 
ket, (in) Bridge, (iv) Golf, (v) 
Billiards, (vi) Base Bail 
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0. ll (a) Give the name* 
of the following: 

(/) foreign Minister of Por¬ 
tugal, (//') Chief of the Soviet 
Communist Party, (///) Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission of India, (tv) U.S. Am¬ 
bassador in Tndia, (»') Prime 
Minister of Japan, ( 17 ) Vice- 
President of the U.S A. 

Ans. (/') Mario Soares; (/'/) 
Leonid Brezhnev; (iii) P.N. 
Haksar; (iv) William Saxbe: (v) 
Takeo Miki; (vi) Nelson A. 
Rockfeller. 

(h) Rewrite the following 
sentences filling up the blanks: 

(/') In July 1974 Greece and 
— accepted the U N. Security 
Council call foi a cease-fire. 

(//) The coup in Ethiopia de¬ 
posed Empeior — , 

(in) In May 1974 India beat 


- In East Zone Davis Cup 

Final at Calcutta. 

(iv) In 1974 the Parliament 
passed Poll — - Bill. 

(v) -former U.N. Sec¬ 

retary-General, died in Novem¬ 
ber 1974. 

(vi) -won the Nehru 

Award foi 1972. 

Ans. (/) Turkey, (ii) Haile 
Selassie; (///') Australia; (iv) 
Amendment; (r) U Thant; (vi) 
Marshal Tito. 

(c) (/) Which country won 
the Davis Cup in 1974? 

(ii) What does the Constitu¬ 
tion (35th Amendment) Bill 
provide for ? 

(///) Which was the first 
spaceship to hit the moon ? 

(iv ) Which Paity won Bri¬ 
tain’s General Election in 1974 ? 


(v) Which is the country to 
which Portugal granted inde¬ 
pendence in September 1974? 

(vv) What is the name of the 
Central Minister who died due 
to a bomb explosion in January 
1975 ? 

Ans. (/) South Afnca (Be¬ 
cause of India’s nfusal to play 
in the final due to S. Africa’s 
apartheid policy). 

(ii) The originally numbered 
Constitution (35th Amendment) 
Bill related to “defections”. 
But the object was changed and 
by the Constitution (35th 
Amendment) Act, Sikkim was 
given the status of an “associate 
State”. 

(iii) Lunik-II. 

(/v) Labour Party. 

(v) Guinea-Bissau. 

(w) L.N Misra. 


Combined Engineering Service 

August, 1975 

Ceneral Knowledge 

Tunc allowed Two hows Maximum Marks — 100 


Q. 1. (a) Name the fol¬ 
lowing: 

( 1 ) President of France; (ii) 
Union Mimstei for Petroleum 
and Chemicals; (iii) Governor 
of Kerala; (is) Chairman of the 
National Labour Commission: 
(v) Captain of the Indian 
Hockey team which recently 
won the Wot Id Cup in hockey. 

Ans. ( 1 ) M. Valery Giscard; 
(//) K.D. Malaviya (Shri K.D. 
Mai as iya is the Union Minister 
for “PetroleumShri P.C. 
Sethi is Minister of State for 
“Chemical and Fertilizers” ac¬ 
cording to the recent reshuffle ); 
(iii) N.N. Wanchoo; (iv) P.B. 
Gajendragadkar; (r) Ajit Pal 
Singh 

(h) Who arc the following? 

(0 Savung Vatthana; (ii) 
Houari Boumedicnne; (iii) Yitz¬ 
hak Rabin; (tv) Dr. Kama! Hos- 
sain; (v) Lord Killanin. 

April, 1976 


Ans. ( 1 ) He was President 
of Laos, ( 11 ) He is Head of State. 
Algeria; ( 111 ) He is Prune Minis¬ 
ter ot Israel, (tv) He was the 
Foreign Mimstei oi Bangladesh; 
(v) He is Pi evident ot the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Commilttcc. 

Q. 2. (a) Who wrote the 
following books ? 

(/) Huckleberry Finn; (if) 
Pride and Prejudice; (iii) Gulag 
Archipelago: (iv) Gora; (v) Two 
leaves and a bud. 

Ans. (/) Mark Twain; (ii) 
Jane Austen; (iii) Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn : (iv) Rabindra 
Nath Tagore; (v) Mulk Raj 
Anand. 

(b) Who discovered the fol¬ 
lowing ? 

( 1 ) Logarithms; (ii) Jet pro¬ 
pulsion; (iii) Antiseptic surgery; 

(iv) Germ theory; (v) Heavy 
hydrogen. 


Ans. (/) John Napier; (ii) 
Frank Whittle; (iii) Joseph 
Lister; (iv) Robert Koch; (v) 
H C. Urey. 

Q. 3. What do you know 
about the following ? (About ?0 
words for each). 

(a) Annie Besant; (b) Amir 
Khusro; (r) Banabhatt; (j)G.K. 
Gokhalc; (c) fodar Mai. 

Ans. («) Annie Besant: 
(18-16-1933) An Irish woman 
who was a staunch supporter of 
India’s freedom. She has been 
President of the Theosophical 
Society and President of the 
Indian National Congress. 

(b) Amir Khusro: was a 
famous literary person in the 
court of Alauddin Khilji. He 
wrote in Persian as well as in 
Hindi. His seventh centenary 
was celebrated in India in Oc¬ 
tober 1975. 

(c) Banabhatt : was the 
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most celebrated of the learned 
men and court poet of Harsha- 
vardhana; author of Harsha- 
charita and Kwlambari. He was 
the greatest master of Sanskrit 
prose in his time. 

(cl) G.K. Gokbale : The 
doyen of Indian statesmen and 
the chief leader of the moderate 
section of Indian National Con¬ 
gress, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
was the greatest parliamentarian 
known to India. Gandhiji 
regarded him as his political 
Guru. He also founded the 
Servants of India Society , an 
organization which has done 
very noble work till recent 
times. 

(c) Todar Mai: He was 
one of the Nau Rattans and 
Revenue Minister in the Court 
of Akbar. He is famous for 
reforms in Land Revenue Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Q. 4. (a) Give the years 
in which the following events 
took place: 

(/) Alexander’s invasion of 
India; (ii) Battle of Plassey; (Hi) 
Indian National Congress 
founded; (iv) Morley-Minto Re¬ 
forms introduced; (v) Jallian- 
walabagh massacre; ( vi ) “Quit 
India” resolution passed by 
Indian National Congress. 

Ans. (0 327 b.c.; (/V) 1757; 
(Hi) 1885; (iv) 1909; (v) 1919; 
(vi) 1942. 

(b) What qualifications 
should one have for election as 
President of India ? 

Ans. Qualifications to be¬ 
come President: A candidate 
for the office of the President 
should have the following quali¬ 
fications: (1) He should be an 
Indian citizen; (2) He should not 
be less than 35 years of age; (3) 
He should have qualifications for 
election as a member of the 
House of the People; (4) He 
should not be holding any office 
of profit under any government 
or local body; (5) He should not 
be a member of Parliament or 
any State Legislature. 
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A government servant or a 
servant of a local authority is, 
however, ineligible for election 
as President. 

(c) How is the President 
elected ? 

Ans. Election of the Presi¬ 
dent: The election of the Presi¬ 
dent is made by secret ballot in 
accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by 
a single transferable vote i.e., 
by indirect election. The Presi¬ 
dent is thus elected by an elec¬ 
toral college consisting of elect¬ 
ed members of Parliament and 
of the Legislative Assemblies of 
the States i.e., by representatives 
of the people. The citizens have 
no direct part in this election. 
A candidate for the office of the 
President should not be a mem¬ 
ber of the Parliament or any 
State Legislature. 

Q. 5. What do you under¬ 
stand by the following ? (About 
20 words for each). 

(/) Fumigation; (ii) Inocula¬ 
tion; (Hi) Respiration; (iv) Os¬ 
mosis; (v) Bosons. 

Ans. (/) Fumigation: means 
destroying bacteria, insects, 
pests etc. by exposure to poison¬ 
ous gas or smoke. 

(ii) Inoculation : is inject¬ 
ing either a very week strain of 
the germ or a solution of dead 
germs by which the body pro¬ 
duces its own immunity against 
them. 

(iii) Respiration: It is a 
method of giving artificial res¬ 
piration to babies, children, 
adults in real emergencies and 
field conditions without use of 
adjunct equipment and has 
proved life-saving device. 

(iv) Osmosis: When a so¬ 
lution is separated from its pure 
solvent by a semi-permeable 
membrane, the molecules of the 
solvent only begin to flow across 
the membrane and reach the 
solution to dilute it more and 
more till the concentration is 
equal on both sides of the mem¬ 
brane. This phenomenon is 
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known as osmosis. 

(v) Bosons: is the theory 
concerning detection of a group 
of nuclear particles expounded 
by S.N. Bose, an eminent Indian 
scientist. 

Q. 6. Answer the follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) What are the 'Four Free¬ 
doms’ ? 

(b) What are the five princi¬ 
ples of ‘Panch Sheer ? 

(c) Which specialised Agen¬ 
cies of the United Nations deal 
with (/) aviation, (ii) labour 
problems, (iii) nutrition and (iv) 
exchange rates ? 

(cl) How is the U.N. Sec¬ 
retary-General appointed and 
what are his functions ? 

(c) In what fields co-opera¬ 
tion is envisaged between India 
and the U.S.A. under the agree¬ 
ment signed by the two coun¬ 
tries in 1974 ? 

Ans. (a) These are : (1) 

Freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion; (2) Freedom to worship 
God in one's own way; (3) Free¬ 
dom from want; (4) Freedom 
from fear. 

(b) The five principles of 
Panch Sheel are: (1) Mutual res¬ 
pect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty; (2) 
Non-aggression; (3) Non¬ 
interference in each other’s 
internal affairs for any reason, 
either of economic, political or 
ideological character; (4) 
Equality and mutual benefit; 
and (5) Peaceful co-existence, 

(c) (/) International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (ICAO); 
(ii) International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation (ILO); (iii) Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO); 
(iv) International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). 

(d) In terms of Article 97 
of the United Nations Charter, 
the Secretary General of the 
Organisation has to be appoint¬ 
ed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the. $e* 
curity Council. The acceptable 
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candidate has to be a person 
Whose choice none of the five 
Permanent Members would 
veto. 

The Secretary General of 
the U.N.O. is the Chief Ad¬ 
ministrative Officer. He is res¬ 
ponsible for the direction of the 
work of the Secretariat. 

(e) The Indo-U.S. Joint 
Commission set up under the 
agreement signed in 1974 en¬ 
visages co-operation between the 
two countries in the economic, 
commercial, scientific, techno¬ 
logical, educational and cul¬ 
tural fields. 

Q. 7. Why did the fol¬ 
lowing figure in-the news in the 
recent past ? ( About 25 words 
for each) 

(a) Anatoly Karpov; (h) Lon 
Nol; ( c ) Sir Fred Hoyle; ( d ) 
R.K. Narayan. 

Ans. (a) Anatoly Karpov: 
of the Soviet Union emerged as 
world chess champion. The 
International Chess Federation 
declared him as the world cham¬ 
pion on April 3, 1975 after 
Bobby Fischer of the U.S.A. 
had refused to defend the title 
under new rules. 

(b) Lon Nol: was the Pre¬ 
sident of Cambodia who fled 
his country on April 1, 1975 
after narrowly escaping an artil¬ 
lery attack on Phnom Penh by 
Khmer Rouge forces. 

(c) Sir Fred Hoyle: He is a 
British scientist and science- 
fiction writer who won the 
Kalinga Prize in 1968. 

(d) R.K. Narayan: He is a 
well-known Indo-Anglian writer 
who has written nearly a dozen 
novels in English. Among 
these are: The Guide, The Dark 
Room, Next Sunday, My Days 
etc. 

Q. 8. What do the follow¬ 
ing geographical terms mean ? 

(About 20 words for each) 

(a) Savannas ; (b) Trade 
Winds; (c) Snow line; (d) Tun¬ 
dras; (e) Prairies. 
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Ans. (a) Savannas: are 
tropical grasslands. It is the 
region bordering the equatorial 
forests in each hemisphere. The 
Llanos and Pampas of South 
America are chief examples of 
Savannas; but extensive Savan¬ 
nas are in Africa. 

(b) Trade Winds: The rays 
of the sun fall almost vertically 
at the Equator and the air there 
becomes hot and the pressure is 
low. The air rises towards the 
Poles and descends 30°N and 
30°S. The pressure is high near 
33°N and 33°S. Because winds 
blow from high-pressure to low- 
pressure areas, winds from over 
these altitudes blow towards 
the Equator and the Trade 
Winds are caused. 

(c) Snow-Line: is the line 
on a mountain slope which re¬ 
presents the lower limit of per¬ 
petual snow; below this line any 
snow which falls is melted during 
summer season. 

( d) Tundras: Tundras are 
vast stretches of desert land in 
Aictic and Antarctic regions. 
The region is too cold for the 
growth of trees. The surface 
remains frozen for three quarters 
of the year. Vegetation is moss 
and lichen. The reindeer is the 
only animal which is the source 
of milk, meat and dress for the 
poor inhabitants of these barren 
lands. 

(e) Prairies: are extensive 
treeless tracts situated in Cen¬ 
tral and North America. These 
are covered with tall coarse grass. 
The climate of this region is 
marked by low, irregular rain¬ 
fall, high summer temperatures 
and strong winds. The Euro¬ 
pean settlers have now changed 
these grasslands into rich wheat 
lands and at present these are 
the granary of the world. They 
have also set up industries based 
on animal products e.g., canning 
of meat, leather manufacture etc. 

Q. 9. (a) Where in India 
are the following located ? 

(/) National Botanical Gar¬ 
dens; (//) Central Glass and Ce¬ 


ramic Research Institute; (tii) 
Currency Printing Press; (iv) 
Indian Statistical Institute; (v) 
Indian Rare Earths Factory. 

Ans. (i) Lucknow (U.P.); 
00 Jadavpur (West Bengal); 
(ih) Nasik Road (Maharashtra); 
(iv) Calcutta (West Bengal); (v) 
Alwaye (Kerala). 

(b) What and where are the 
following ? 

0) Lena; («) Riyadh; (hi) 
Kuril; (iv) Kampala; (v) Great 
Slave. 

Ans. (i) Lena: is a river 
in Siberia rising in mountains 
west of Lake Baikal and flowing 
north to the Arctic Ocean. The 
length of the river is 4,480 km. 

(n) Riyadh: is the capital 
of Saudi Arabia. 

(Hi) Kuril: is a chain of 
small islands in the north Paci¬ 
fic (USSR). 

(iv) Kampala: is the capi¬ 
tal of Uganda in East Africa. 

(v) Great Slave: is a lake 
in the norlh-wcat territory of 
Canada. 

Q. 10. (a) What do the 
following abbreviations stand for? 

(/) ESCAP; (u) FICCI; (Hi) 
GATT; (iv) FOB; (v) WBC. 

Ans. (i) Economic and So¬ 
cial Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific; (it) Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry; (ui) General Ag¬ 
reement on Tariffs and Trade; 
(iv) Free on Board, (v) Wage 
Board Commission. 

(b) Answer the following: 

(/) Who was the‘Nightingale 
of India’? 

(ii) What is the Fourth 
Estate ? 

(iii) Where was the last In¬ 
dian Science Congress held ? 

(iv) Which is the 'Land of 
the Midnight Sun’? 

(v) In which game is a 
mallet used ? 

Ans. (i) Sarojini Naidu ; 
(ii) The Press; (hi) Delhi; 
(iv) Norway; (v) Crocquct. 
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Tin in iv trend among examiners is to set objective-type and argumentative 
(jin stums in order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge and their 
aw ai eness of all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming 
quite common in the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers 
icouited by the country's leading banks and also in the competitive tests held 
for the higher administrative and economic services. 


Third World ; Pros & Cons 

Q. The Third World is a 
major force in international poli¬ 
tics. Give reasons for and 
against this statement. 

Ans. Until the emergence 
of the Third World countries as 
a united bloc at the United Na¬ 
tions, the Big Powers, especially 
the USA and the Soviet Union, 
dominated the international 
scene, dictating their terms to 
the rest of mankind, and the 
numerous unde r-dcvelopcd 
countries were attached to one 
or the other of these poweis. 
Now things arc different and a 
change has been brought about 
by the formation of a large 
group of under-developed and 
developing countries which have 
been acting in unison on most 
issues coming before the United 
Nations and other forums. The 
precise strength of the Third 
World is not known but it is 
believed that about 110 coun¬ 
tries out of the 144 UN mem¬ 
bers form this bloc of countries. 
On many matters either the US 
or the Soviet Union, or both, 
woo these countries in order to 
secure their support. But gene¬ 
rally the Soviet Union backs 
their demands and the USA as 
leader of the affluent group op¬ 
poses them. China also speaks 
up for the Third World and 
regards itself as a leader of these 


countries, especially those in 
South-East Asia. 

Reasons For 

1. The Third World in¬ 
cludes a majority of the UN 
members; as such, it is a force 
to be reckoned with. During 
the last two years the Third 
World, acting together, has in¬ 
flicted several defeats on the 
USA in the UN General As¬ 
sembly. On issues of racialism, 
Palestine and economic rights, 
for instance, the Third World 
has carried the day. It is a 
different matter that the US has 
countered resolutions on these 
issues by exercising the veto 
power. But the moral victory 
of the Third World on these 
issues has never been in doubt. 

2. The Third World re¬ 
presents also the non-aligned 
bloc at international forums. 
They have all along opposed 
big-power hegemony. In fact, 
as the years pass, non-alignment 
is becoming the widely accepted 
policy and creed. Now the vast 
majority of the world’s countries 
subscribes to this policy. The 
Soviet Union and China have 
also reached many agreements 
with smaller countries on the 
basis of the policy of peaceful 
co-existence which is implicit 
in non-alignment. 

3. Amidst the frantic and 


terribly expensive arms race 
m which the big powers con¬ 
tinue to indulge, the relatively 
weaker nations must perforce 
act together to safeguard their 
independence and sovereignty. 
By forging unity in their ranks 
and by adopting common in¬ 
ternational policies they can 
challenge the giants at world 
forums because they command 
the largest votes at the UN. 
Neither the USA nor the Soviet 
Union acting singly is able to 
muster as many votes as the 
Third World which has thus 
occupied the key position. Be¬ 
sides, the relatively backward 
nations can safeguard their 
interests only if they fully co¬ 
operate with one another and 
refuse to be tempted individual¬ 
ly by the tempting offers of eco¬ 
nomic and other aid made from 
time to time, by the USA in 
particular. The USA has lately 
been exploiting the aid weapon 
to create disunity among the 
ranks of the Third World coun¬ 
tries and virtually purchasing 
political support by cash incen¬ 
tives. 

Reasons Against 

1. In theory the idea of 
forming a bloc of Third World 
countries is sound in view of 
their identical approach to most 
international questions, but in 
practice we witness a strange 
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spectacle of disunity. Hardly 
any of the Third World coun¬ 
tries is able to manage without 
aid from the big powers. They 
may outwardly denounce the 
giants and may declare that they 
would refuse economic aid with 
political strings, but actually 
they go all out to seek more and 
yet more aid and loans from the 
richer nations to expedite their 
own economic development. No 
wonder the US has in particular 
been able to split the Third 
World countries and has greatly 
reduced their effectiveness and 
their prestige. 

2. The Third World coun¬ 
tries adopt postures of unity but 
their interests often conflict, 
especially in respect of their raw 
material exports, the prices of 
commodities and their markets, 
etc. The divergence among 
them became evident at the 
Manila conference of the 
“Group of 77“ (actually they 
are 110 in number) held early in 
February 1976. They failed to 
agree on the commodities which 
the projected fund of 3 billion 
dollars should be used to back 
initially in order to ensure fair 
and stable prices for the pro¬ 
ducers. Many of the Third 
World countries depend on the 
income from exports of commo¬ 
dities and in this sphere agree¬ 
ment among the various mem¬ 
bers is difficult to reach owing 
to the clash of interests and the 
strings pulled by the back-stage 
managers—the big powers. 

3. The reality is that there 
are severe limitations to what 
the developing nations as a 
group forming the Third World 
can do to correct the imbalances 
in the world economy and to 
usher in the new economic order 
which they so vehemently de¬ 
mand. The Third World coun¬ 
tries can merely pass resolutions 
which are unlikely to have any 
effect on the USA and other 
affluent powers of the West. 
Unless the developed countries 
co-operate, the Third World 
cannot achieve most of its ob¬ 


jectives. So the whole purpose 
of constituting the Third World 
is being defeated. If the ad¬ 
vanced nations do not buy the 
raw commodities of the Third 
World, huge surpluses would 
accumulate and the producers 
themselves would suffer. The 
bargaining position of the Third 
World in relation to the rich 
countries has been greatly 
weakened in recent years and 
indications are that the affluent 
group would continue to have 
the last word in international 
disputes and also in respect of 
the prices of goods. 

4 . The oil producers among 
the Third World have not cared 
for the interests of the other 
countries of this bloc. The 
500 per cent price hike in oil 
and petroleum products en¬ 
forced by the OPEC in fact hit 
the developing nations the hard¬ 
est and yet the oil producers did 
not yield. The oil-producing 
countries now belong to a diffe¬ 
rent category of “extra rich” 
and their newly acquired wealth 
will not improve the bargaining 
position of the Third World. 
Although they are extending 
some financial help to the worst 
affected countries, their contri¬ 
bution to their welfare is very 
small, less than 10 per cent of 
the aid given by the Western 
countries. Besides, the oil- 
producing nations are now hav¬ 
ing closer ties with the Western 
countries in which they have 
invested billions of dollars of 
their surplus revenues in buying 
(or having a predominent share 
in) property, shares, factories 
and other commercial concerns. 

5. The trade deficit of the 
Third World has lately been 
mounting—from 9 billion dol¬ 
lars in 1973 to 28 billion dollars 
in 1974 and to 35 billion dollars 
in 1975. About half of this 
increase is due to the five-fold 
increase in oil prices—thanks to 
the move by their own colleagues 
of the Third World—OPEC. 
The Third World is thus becom¬ 
ing more and more vulnerable 


from year to year. It does not 
have a bright future, economi¬ 
cally at any rate. As Prof. 
Daniel Moynihan pointed out 
recently, the alignment with the 
Third World has cost some deve¬ 
loping countries of Asia and 
Africa heavily. 

Two Facets of Space 
Programmes 

Q. The staggering amounts 
spent by the USA and the Soviet 
Union on space flights for over a 
decade were a waste of prccions 
resources and should not be re¬ 
sumed. Give arguments for and 
against this contention. 

Ans. It is true that the space 
programn.es pursued by the 
giant powers, the USA and the 
Soviet Union, cost them fabul¬ 
ous sums of money. The 
amounts thus spent could have 
been used to greater purpose, to 
relieve human distress in the 
poorer continents, for instance. 
On the one side there were un¬ 
precedented spectacles of man 
flying to the moon and indulg¬ 
ing in other space pursuits, such 
as chasing and docking, and on 
the other millions of people 
were semi-starved, shelterless, 
dying of disease and filth. The 
contrast was indeed too glaring 
to be ignored, and at times high¬ 
lighted the lack of a sense of 
proportion. But at the same 
time the progress of science is 
not to be checked. Besides, 
there have been distinct and in¬ 
valuable additions to human 
knowledge as a result of the 
flights in space. 

Arguments for Space Flights 

1. Space flights have great¬ 
ly enhanced the glory of man 
and marked another step to¬ 
wards the discovery of Nature’s 
secrets. The value of the space 
flights is indeed beyond ques¬ 
tion. The gains in prestige, 
the spirit of adventure, the 
breathless experiments, the 
worldwide interest and deep 
suspense indicate that these 
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experiments were worth all the 
money spent on them. 

2. Some of the specific 
achievements of these flights 
may be enumerated thus : 
Telstar, which has brought satel¬ 
lites into man’s daily life; the 
mass of information obtained 
from satellites and rockets in 
astronomy, communications, 
data to help predict oil. crops 
and water at any place, advances 
in medical science; assistance in 
locating mineral resources in 
remote areas, in determining air 
pollution, in monitoring earth¬ 
quakes and in the study of 
oceanography, in chartography 
and a host of other achievements 
that would surely confer in¬ 
calculable benefits on the whole 
of human race. 

3. Space adventures are 
peaceful and do not lead to war 
or conflicts. In fact, there was 
a healthy competition between 
the two giant powers for space 
triumphs and'the. USA was far 
ahead, especially in the lunar 
flights. Such peaceful ventures 
divert mankind’s attention from 
warlike operations and manu- 
facture of more and more arma¬ 
ments. They provide a gainful 
diversion of surplus human 
energy and resources. The 
spirit of camaraderie was evident 
from the admiration and ap¬ 
plause extended by people of 
all countries to the triumphant 
astronauts, without any distinc¬ 
tion of race or colour or reli¬ 
gion. There was no sign of 
sectional or regional rivalries. 
Particularly notable in this con¬ 
nection was the joint space 
operation launched in 1975 
Apollo-Suyuz which marked the 
closest co-operation between 
two powerful rivals which have 
many political differences. 

4. Through the data col¬ 
lected by satellites and other 
space aircraft it would be possi¬ 
ble, in the near future, to avoid 
drastic alterations in the balance 
of natural forces. Besides, a 
beginning has been made in the 
exploration for the possibilities 


of life on other planets—a 
matter which has captured the 
imagination of man for cen¬ 
turies. These flights mark yet 
another stage in the progress of 
man which it would be folly to 
interrupt. The long-term per¬ 
spectives have to be preferred to 
immediate issues. 

Arguments against Space Flights 

1. The net gains and ad¬ 
vantages accruing from space 
ventures are utterly dispropor¬ 
tionate to the cost incurred 
which runs into billions and 
billions of dollars. Imagine the 
material benefits to humanity at 
large if all this money had been 
spent for the direct benefit of 
man on earth, to relieve the wide¬ 
spread and indescribable dis¬ 
tress, disease, squalor and star¬ 
vation. The face of this earth 
would have been transformed 
beyond recognition if the funds 
spent on these prestigious ad¬ 
ventures had been earmarked 
for removing the hardships of 
the vast stricken masses in 
various continents. The con¬ 
cerned governments have dis¬ 
played their callousness and 
utter lack of a sense of propor¬ 
tion by allocating fabulous sums 
for space flights and ignoring 
more urgent human needs. 

2. Scientists, engineers, and 
a host of other experts have for 
years concentrated on space ex¬ 
periments. If all these scien¬ 
tists had put in equivalent effort 
for devising measures for the 
direct benefit of mankind, for 
discovering new foods and tap¬ 
ping more natural resources for 
securing commodities, etc., for 
human beings in distress, many 
of the efforts now being made to 
feed the starving millions by 
setting apart large sums of 
money and making global efforts 
could have been made unneces¬ 
sary. Science has in fact been 
diverted to fanciful projects 
which could wait indefinitely. 
Instead, priority was given to 
space flights even at the cost of 
urgently needed aid to poorer 
people. 


3. To argue tbat the fijpace 
flights were entirely for peace¬ 
ful purposes is to mislead the 
world. Actually, the ultimate 
aim of both the USA and the 
Soviet Union was to ensure 
military advantages over their 
rivals through conquest of 
space, to manipulate advan¬ 
tageous positions in case of a 
conflict, to use* satellites for 
espionage and other military 
purposes, to demarcate where- 
ever possible the respective 
spheres of influence and to 
secure political advantages by 
impressing the under-developed 
countries with their scientific 
capabilities. 

4. Satellites and rockets 
have been sent up without re¬ 
gard to the effect on human wel¬ 
fare. At times radio communi¬ 
cations were interrupted and the 
science of radio astronomy 
seriously threatened by space 
ventures. There is no conclu¬ 
sive proof of life on other 
planets. All evidence in fact 
points to the non-existence of 
life on any other planet than 
the earth. So it is time the 
pointless experiments to probe 
the possibilities of life elsewhere 
were given up and man’s at¬ 
tention focussed on immediate 
problems which are massive in 
proportions and demand all the 
energies and funds that can be 
spared. 
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The trend among paper-setters of I.A.S. and other examinations is to set 
a large number of questions requiring short, to-the-point answers, generally 
with a limit on words. In response to the request of our readers, we have 
started this feature keeping all this in view. The sum-total of these answers 
will provide, at the end of the year, a handy refresher course in current affairs. 
This feature is bound to prove highly useful to the candidates. —Editor 


Latest Theatre of War 

Q. Which is the latest thea¬ 
tre of war in Africa where ac¬ 
tive hostilities are likely to break 
out any time ? What are the 
causes of this new conflict ? 

Ans. After Angola, which 
was termed as “another Viet 
Nam”, the new trouble-spot in 
Africa is Rhodesia where the 
White racist rulers have persis¬ 
tently refused to agree to ac¬ 
cept the principle of majority 
rule. Although the British 
Government, after Foreign Sec¬ 
retary Callaghan’s visit to 
Salisbury, warned Prime Minis¬ 
ter Ian Smith of Rhodesia that 
he would not get any support, 
.military or other, from Her 
Majesty’s Government, the 
white rulers of that African 
country are adamant. Mr. Cal¬ 
laghan has appealed to Mr. 
Smith to make the mental leap. 
Early in March, Mozambique 
declared war on Rhodesia, fol¬ 
lowing several border clashes in 
which there were heavy casual¬ 
ties. The newly independent 
African countries which share 
borders with Rhodesia have also 
assured full support to the majo¬ 
rity demand for full rights. 
Rhodesia has been virtually iso¬ 
lated and even the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of South Africa, the only 
other pocket of white racist rule 



in Africa, is displeased with 
him, though he too is denying 
the basic human rights to Afri¬ 
cans. Rhodesia has conse¬ 
quently become vulnerable to 
African attack. Mr. Ian Smith 
admitted some time ago that the 
guerilla war started by the hos¬ 
tile Africans was “the most 
serious challenge his country 
had so far faced”. The Salis¬ 
bury regime is worried that the 
Cuban forces, now that they are 
free after winning the battle in 
Angola, would enter Rhodesia 
and create trouble. With fur¬ 
ther Soviet backing, these forces 
could bring about the downfall 
of the arrogant white rulers. 

On March 5, U.S. Secretary 
of State Kissinger warned Cuba 
to act “with great circumspec¬ 
tion” over the tension on the 
Rhodesian-Mozambique border. 
According to him, any interjec¬ 
tion of Cuban military forces 
into Rhodesia would represent 
the gravest problem. Cuba is 
stated to have 11,000 soldiers 
in Angola and they are now free 
to be engaged elsewhere. The 
American warning states that 
“we cannot accept their (the 
Cubans’) right to intervene in 
any crisis in any part of the 
world with military force.” Dr. 
Kissinger has also stated that 
although the US could not pre¬ 


vent the Cubans entry into 
Angola, it does not mean that 
the US would not act if the 
Cubans intervene in Rhodesia. 
It is also understood that 1,000 
nationalist guerillas are ac¬ 
tually inside Rhodesia and 
4,000 to 5,000 based in the 
neighbouring African States. 

India pledged in the Com¬ 
monwealth Sanctions Commit¬ 
tee, along with other Common¬ 
wealth countries, its support for 
Mozambique in imposing sanc¬ 
tions against Rhodesia and to 
assist it in bearing the cost of 
sanctions. 

The Indian Deputy High 
Commissioner in London, Mr. 
Natwar Singh, who represented 
India at the meeting, reminded 
the 34-nation committee that 
they were all committed to the 
liquidation of the lan Smith 
regime and it was their duty to 
help the Mozambique President, 
Mr. Samora Machel, who had 
imposed hardships on his own 
people by his action against 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Natwar Singh recalled 
that he was the rapporteur of the 
U.N. Committee on decoloniza¬ 
tion when the sanctions resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. Even at that 
time they recognized that until 
Angola and Mozambique be¬ 
came independent, sanctions 
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against Rhodesia could not be 
fully or effectively enforced. 


S.E. Asia Cauldron 

Q. A fresh round of hosti¬ 
lities is regarded as inevitable in 
South-East Asia. What is the 
new pattern of power alignment 
in the region ? 

Ans. Another war in South- 
East Asia may not take place 
for some time, but the tensions, 
the moves and counter-moves, 
the regrouping of countries and 
the new policy postures of some 
countries all indicate the in¬ 
evitability of hostilities within a 
few years. The polarisation of 
forces is considered by some 
international experts to be al¬ 
most as tragic as it was during 
the Viet Nam war. The major 
camps this time are China, 
acting in close collaboration 
with the US on one side, and the 
Soviet Union acting in collusion 
with Viet Nam on the other. 
The new giant emerging on the 
scene is China whom most of 
the countries of the region are 
eager to cultivate. China, in 
turn, is exploiting, subtly and 
without much noise, the fears 
and prejudices of the govern¬ 
ments in the S.E. Asian region. 

The Sino-American link has 
become the major policy-deter¬ 
mining plank in Thailand, the 
Philippines and Malaysia, all 
adopting an anti-Vietnamese 
approach as a result of US 
promptings. The Association of 
South-East Asian nations 
(ASEAN) has emerged on the 
scene as a body representing 
anti-communist nations, but it 
has the active support of the 
US and also of China (which 
sees in it a device to counter the 
Soviet influence in Hanoi, North 
Viet Nam). The main target of 
US policy in the region is Viet 
Nam where it suffered unfor¬ 
gettable humiliation only a 
couple of years ago. Thailand 
also regards Viet Nam as a 
major enemy. The Soviet Union 
has much influence in Viet Nam 
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and Laos, but most of the other 
countries in the region have 
opted for support to China and 
the US. Since there is little 
possibility of these nations 
abandoning tbeir preferences, a 
repetition of the long-drawn-out 
conflicts is quite possible. 


Failure of Detente 

Q. There has been severe 
criticism in the US itself of the 
Ford-Kissinger policy of a detente 
with the Soviet Union. Enume¬ 
rate the failures of this policy 
and explain the critics' stand. 

Ans. Several leading mem¬ 
bers of the US Democratic 
Party and some sections of Pre¬ 
sident Ford’s own Republican 
Party, especially his rival for 
the Presidency, Mr. Ronald 
Reagan, have strongly denounc¬ 
ed the policy of maintaining a 
detente with the Soviet Union. 
While the detente has led to 
easing of tensions and has pre¬ 
vented a world war between the 
world’s mightiest powers, it has 
also a darker side, from the 
American point of view at any 
rate. This policy has been cri¬ 
ticised on the following grounds: 

One: It has enabled the 
Soviet Union to score over the 
USA in many respects, notably 
in respect of military superiority. 
The Soviet Union has rapidly 
multiplied its armaments, taken 
full advantage of the SALT 
loop-holes and placed the US 
at a disadvantage. 

Two: As a result of the 
military superiority and its suc¬ 
cess in diplomatic ventures at 
some placed, the Soviet Union 
has become the world’s strong¬ 
est power, reducing the USA 
to the No. 2 position in a world 
where it is deemed dangerous 
to play a secondary role. The 
reputation of the USA has con¬ 
sequently suffered greatly. Even 
Prof. Daniel Moynihan said 
recently that the US was no 
longer the world’s mightiest 
power. 


Three: The Soviet llnioo 
has not become more amenable 
to reason, more tractable, ac¬ 
commodating or more demo¬ 
cratic as a result of the detente. 
It did not remain neutral in the 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, or the 
Arab oil embargo, or in Viet 
Nam even after the Paris Agree¬ 
ments. To quote the latest 
Soviet success,* it intervened 
effectively in Angola with the 
help of Castro’s mercenaries and 
its own forces in Angola. It 
has managed to be on the win¬ 
ning side in both Viet Nam and 
Angola, bringing defeat, both 
moral and military, to the USA. 

Four: The detente has been 
used as a cloak for the same old 
Communist policies of spread¬ 
ing its spheres of influence and 
its ideology. The USA spends 
much more money by way of 
contributions to the UN and 
other international agencies and 
also by way of economic and 
food aid to needy countries than 
the Soviet Union, but it gets 
much less credit and wins much 
less goodwill than the Soviet 
Union. Thus the US is stated 
to have lost both ways since the 
detente was agreed upon. 


Middle East Tangle 

Q. What have been the 
most notable developments In the 
Middle East during the last few 
weeks ? What are the prospects 
of a settlement ? 

Ans. While Israel has be¬ 
come even more firm in its stand 
on the issue of returning Arab 
territory. President Sadat of 
Egypt has managed to enlist 
the strong sympathy and finan¬ 
cial support of six Arab States, 
especially Saudi Arabia, after a 
tour of various capitals. These 
countries have agreed to estab¬ 
lish an “Arab Fund”, to which 
Saudi Arabia will contribute the 
lion’s shaw, in order to help 
Egypt out of its sagging econo¬ 
my and other financial diffi¬ 
culties arising directly or in¬ 
directly from the rounds of con- 
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diets with Israel. When Egypt 
acquires the requisite funds, it 
would be able to invite western, 
particularly American, indus¬ 
trialists to patronise his land. 

President Sadat has also 
succeeded in convincing several 
Arab countries that his policy of 
befriending the USA and work¬ 
ing for a negotiated settlement 
with Israel through Washing¬ 
ton is the best in the circum¬ 
stances. The interim agree¬ 
ment on Sinai, which he reached 
in September 1975 through Dr. 
Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy 
aroused a good deal of opposi¬ 
tion among Arab countries. 
But President Sadat now seems 
to have won his point that as an 
interim accord to lessen the 
tension and pave the way for 
success it was a well-conceived 
move. Although it is true that 
alter an initial diplomatic suc¬ 
cess, Dr. Kissinger has not been 
able to consolidate the peace in 
the Middle East and there is no 
sign yet that the Geneva Con¬ 
ference would soon be resumed, 
Egypt feels that it is placed at 
an advantage since it established 
closer relations with the USA 
and broke olf with the Soviet 
Union. 

The Israeli intransigence 
has, however, upset the US 
plans for a peace settlement in 
the region. Even offers of fur¬ 
ther assistance and veiled threats 
have not succeeded in bringing 
round the Israeli government. 
The Soviet Union has been de¬ 
manding early re-convcning of 
the Geneva Conference to settle 
the pending Arab-Fsraeli issues, 
but the requisite atmosphere for 
peace has not yet been created. 
The deadlock thus continues. 
On March 5, Mr. Yitzhak 
Rabin, the Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter, accused the USA of con¬ 
cluding large scale arms deals 
with Arab countries. This, ac¬ 
cording to him, had created an 
intolerable situation. He warn¬ 
ed that Israel would do all in 
its power to block “this absurd 
state of affairs”. On the one 


hand, the Arab “confrontation 
countries” are being equipped 
directly or indirectly with 
military equipment by the US, 
and on the other the US stands 
committed to preserving the 
balance of forces in West Asia. 
The USA has also been giving 
substantial quantities of arms 
and military equipment to Is¬ 
rael. Thus the self-appointed 
peacemaker (the USA) is ac¬ 
tually supplying weapons to 
both parties and yet counselling 
them to maintain peace ! That 
is the greatest irony of the situa¬ 
tion. 


World Population 

Q. What is the latest 
estimate of the world population 
and what are the future projec¬ 
tions ? 


Ans. World population will 
have practically doubled by 
early next century if the present 
growth rate continues uncheck¬ 
ed. The population in 1974, 
the latest year for which figures 
are available, was about 3,890 
million, an increase of 72 mil¬ 
lion over the year before. At 
this rate, the recently published 
U.N. Population Year Book 
says, the earth’s population will 
be 7,700 million by the year 
2010 . 

About 56*7% of the world’s 
population lives in Asia which 
has 2,206 million inhabitants. 
Europe’s population is 470 mil¬ 
lion or 12'2% of the world 
population. In percentages of 
the world population, Africa 
has 10* 1 (391 million people). 
South America 81 (315 million 
people), Russia 6 5 (252 million 
people) and North America 6 
(235 million people). 

The highest rate of popula¬ 
tion growth is in Africa where 
almost all the regions have an 
annual population increase of 
2%, and 12 of the 45 regions of 
3% or more. In Europe, in 
26 of the 34 countries taken into 


account, there is less than 1% 
annual population increase and 
in Luxemburg there is actually 
a decrease. 

The rate of population in¬ 
crease varies greatly in North 
and South America and m the 
South Sea islands and Asian 
countries the rate of increase 
is similar to that in Africa. 

In 1974, the 25 most popu¬ 
lated countries were (in dec¬ 
reasing order): China, India, 
the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., 
Indonesia, Japan, Brazil, Bang¬ 
ladesh, Pakistan, West Ger¬ 
many, Nigeria, Mexico, Britain, 
Italy, France, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, Egypt, Po¬ 
land, South Korea, Iran, 
Burma and Ethiopia 

Life Expectancy: The long¬ 
est average life expectancy for 
women is in Sweden, 77*66 
years. In Norway, Nether¬ 
lands, France, Canada, Iceland, 
Switzerland, Russia, Japan, the 
U.S.A., England and Hongkong, 
the average female life expec¬ 
tancy is over 75 years 

Sweden is also the country 
for the longest hfe expectancy 
for men--72 12 years. The 
male life expectancy is over 70 
years in Norway, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Iceland, Japan, Israel 
and Switzerland. 

Sweden tops another list— 
the country has the lowest 
infant mortality rate with 9*2 
deaths out of every thousand. 


Countering Oil Crises 

Q. What measures have the 
western countries taken to meet 
the oil crisis ? What is the func¬ 
tion of I.E.A. ? 

Ans. Two years have pas¬ 
sed since the oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries sent shock waves through 
the world economy by the ab¬ 
rupt and enormous increase in 
the price of oil. In those two 
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years the U.S. has: 

— created the International 
Energy Agency, a poten¬ 
tially dynamic centre for 
energy co-operation; 

— established a comprehen¬ 
sive emergency program¬ 
me to increase the ability 
of 1EA members to with¬ 
stand the economic im¬ 
pact of another oil em¬ 
bargo; 

— negotiated a financial sup¬ 
port fund to meet prob¬ 
lems jxised by the huge 
financial accumulations of 
the oil-producing coun¬ 
tries (OPEC); 

— established the long-range 
1EA programme to acce¬ 
lerate the shift in supply 
and demand for world 
energy that will eventually 
end the west’s vulnerabi¬ 
lity to arbitrary OPEC 
control over world prices 

The eighteen countries of the 
International Energy Agency 
have met in Paris several times 
for the establishment of a pro¬ 
gramme for long-term co-opera¬ 
tion in the field of energy. This 
long-term programme will tie 
together and reinforce the 
respective national efforts to 
reduce the western excessive 
dependence on imported oil. 

The adoption of this long¬ 
term programme will complete 
the basic design for close co¬ 
operation among consumer 
countries in energy problems 
which is a central pillar of U.S. 
international energy policy. 
Having completed this frame¬ 
work for co-operation among 
the industrial democracies, the 
U.S. as leader of consuming 
nations is ready to begin a dia¬ 
logue with the oil producers and 
the non-oil producing develop¬ 
ing countries. 


Space Revolution 

Q. Scientists envisage a 
device to revolutionise travel in 
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space. What is die form of this 
device and when is it likely to 
begin operations ? 

A ns. The new space device 
on which experiments are going 
on currently is the “space shut¬ 
tle” which is expected to become 
a reality by the end of the current 
decade (by 1980). The “space 
shuttle" will be a combination 
of a spaceship and an aeroplane. 
It would be much cheaper than 
the commercial aircraft and 
would shorten the travelling 
time considerably. It would be 
able to fly from Madras to Los 
Angeles (USA) in just half an 
hour. The shuttle would also 


help in setting: up a complete 
space station. It is proposed to 
build a laboratory in space, fully 
equipped with instruments, 
through the help of the shuttle. 
Since the shuttle would be capa¬ 
ble of being brought back and 
re-used, it would be much chea¬ 
per than the series of Apollo 
missions launched by the USA. 

Mr. Alan Bean, a US astro¬ 
naut, who was the fourth man 
to walk on the moon, is now 
undergoing training for the 
space shuttle, He was the Lunar 
Module pilot of “Apollo 12”, 
launched in November 1969. 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

( Contd. from page 602) 


propensity to bear children. The 
employment trends available 
from employment exchanges 
show that while the number of 
job-seekers has increased more 
than two-fold from 4‘0 million 
in 1970 to 9 27 million in Oc¬ 
tober 1975, the average annual 
growth rate of employment in the 
organised sector has registered 
a decline from 3 ■ 25 per cent in 
1961-71 to 2'4 per cent in 1974. 
The total number of employed 
has actually come down from 
188 million in 1961 to 180 mil¬ 
lion in 1971. Only the Union 
Territories and the States of 
Panjab, Kerala and West Bengal 
have recorded increases in the 
number of employed. 

The crash employment pro¬ 
grammes launched during the 
seventies seems to be moving 
slowly. Only 67 per cent of the 
targeted 5 lakh jobs has been 
created at an expense of R$. 53 
crore. This is a disconsolating 
situation, indeed. But viewed 
in a wider perspective, it is not 
one of unrelieved anguish. 

A large number of develop¬ 
ment economists have “blamed 


for such a situation (in the 
world) the uneven pattern of 
post-war economic growth, par¬ 
ticularly in the third world 
countries”. By concentrating 
on rapid industrialization and 
using modern capital-intensive 
techniques of production growth 
has been achieved but this has 
led to widening of disparity bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor 
countries (and to intcr-regional 
disparities within a country) 
and has also contributed to the 
intractability of unemployment 
and under-employment. Lest 
the situation worsens irredeem¬ 
ably, more than 1000 million new 
jobs must be created between 
now and the end of this century. 
Of this, at least 90 per cent jobs 
must be generated in the deve¬ 
loping countries where about 
40 per cent of the work force is 
either unemployed, under¬ 
employed or receiving not even 
the subsistence to keep the body 
and the soul together. The les¬ 
son of the post-war years is that 
employment creation must not 
be subordinated to the goal of 
increasing* GNP. Employment 
should be the centre of our 
growth strategies. 


The Competition MastOr 




1. Put down one word to 
describe the meaning of the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(a) A study of the 

birds. - 

(b) Study of the 

geographical 

distribution of 

human races. - 

(c) The scientific 

study of human 

races. - 

2. In a book of 100 leaves, 
what leaf is page 49 on ? 

3. Give one word for the 
following :— 

(a) Living both on 

land and water.- 

(b) The smallest 

pig of a litter. —- 

4. Correct the following 
sentence. 

By filling this form, fifty 

rupees may be won. 

5. What do the following 
stand for ? 

(a) AVSM (b) DSO (c) MC 
(,d ) SM (<?) IOM 

6. Complete the series be¬ 
low. 

(a) 2 3 6 15 42 

(b) 3 5 6 8 9 

7. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

8 -f- 5 = 17 

9 + 8 *= 22 

35 + 5 « 46 

49 + 2 « 7 


8. Find the odd man out. 



9. It was decided that my 
friend should meet me at 
12 AM every Saturday. 

The first time he came at 
12 30, the next time at 120, 
then at 2 30, then at 4. At 
what time did he turn up after 
that ? 

10. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 




11. What are the following 
relating to temperature ? 

(a) FZERNCIG 

(b) LEWMRAKU 

(c) BILOGNI 

(d) RWAM 

12. Who arc the rulers in 
the following systems ? 

(a) Democracy ( b ) Geronto¬ 
cracy. 

13. Find the number 
required in the blank square. 


6 

36 

30 

4 

120 

7 

49 

42 

S 



14. In each of the follow 
ing fill in the blanks to make tht 
word indicated in the clue. 
(ff)C-EN-B 

(A river) 

(b) —1 P — OP-A-US 

(An animal ) 

(c) V - N I L L - 

(A flavouring) 

(d) - EL-ET 

(/4 material) 
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15. What is the missing 
number ? 



16. 1 ind the odd man out. 



4 S 6 


17. Rearrange the follow¬ 
ing to make sensible sentences. 

(a) Smoke no without fire is 
theie. 

(b> Is handsome does who 
handsome. 

(c) Muckle a many a mickle 
makes. 

(d) Longest cracked a well 
goes to the pitcher. 

(e) Honest out keep men 
locks only. 

18. Find the intruder. 

(a) Wolf (A) Tiger (e) Panther 
(d) Deer. 

19. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

18 22 — 23 16 

20. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

CAT*=48 

DOG=52 

HORSE- ? 

21. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

ASK 

BASK 

ALL 

22. Pick the word or phrase 
you think is nearest in meaning 
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to the keyword. 

(a) Occidental. A: belong¬ 
ing to the West B; by chance 
C: dark and shadowy D: be¬ 
longing to the East. 

(A) Vassal. A : old-time 
ship B; container C: slave 
D: Saxon lord. 

( c ) Imposture. A: heavy 
burden B: stooping position 
C: fraud or tiickery to gain an 
end D: handicap. 

(d) Foray. A: a tropical 
fish B: raid C: display D: 
failure. 

23. Who wrote the book, 
“The first Men on the Moon' 5 ? 

24. Here is a square figure 
sub-divided into smaller squares. 
Each square has one letter. 

Start with any letter (without 
skipping and leaving gaps) to 
any adjacent square horizon¬ 
tally, vertically, or diagonally 
and trace out the longest word 
you can find Cross the letters 
you have used. Now again 
start where you like, trace out 
another word and continue till 
no more words are found. You 
may use all letters except X, 
but do not trace out names of 
people and places. 

Your intelligence score 
would be: a two letter word 1 
point; a three letter word 3 
points: and so on, adding two 
points for each additional letter. 
You may go for larger words of 
ten, eleven or twelve words with 
the aim of scoring maximum 
points. 


B 

1 

L 

1 

T 

, n 

Y 

A 

C 

N 

s 

T 

E 

P 

A 

1 

E 

C 

N 

X 

G 

M 

E 

D 

0 

! 

A 

3 

U 

V 

L 

L 

_ s _ 


E 

N 

T 

A 


25. Complete the following 
words from the given meanings. 

(a) N . C . . 

(a recess in the wall) 

(A) N . . R 

(the lowest point ) 


ANSWERS 

1. (a) Ornithology (A) An¬ 
thropography (<) Archaeo¬ 
logy. 

2 rite 25th leaf. 

1. (a) Amphibious (A) Tan- 
tony. 

4. By filling this form, one 
may win fifty rupees. 

5. (a) Ati Vashist Seva Medal. 
(A) Distinguished Service 
Order, (r) Military Cross 
(d) Sena Medal, (e) Indian 
Order of Merit. 

6. (a) 123. (The scries go up 
by 1, 3,9,27 and 81 steps.) 
(A) 11 and 12. (There arc 
two series going up by 
three alternatively.) 

7. 58. (4, 5 and 6 are added 
in the first three, hence the 
next number is 7.) 

8. 6. (In all the others, the 
small triangle is opposite 
the big triangle). 

9 5' 50 PM. (The first lime he 

wa^ late by 30 minutes, the 
second time 30+ 50 minu¬ 
tes, the third time 30 )- 50+ 
70 minutes, then 30+50+ 
70+90 minutes, and finally 
30 + 50 + 70 + 90= 110 
minutes.) 

10. 2. (The horizontal arrows 
are converted to vertical 
ones in a clock wise man¬ 
ner and increased by one.) 

11. (a) Freezing. (A) Luke¬ 
warm. (c) Boiling, (d) 
Warm. 

12. (a) The people. (A) Old 
men. 

13. 210. (In the top row, we 
started with 6, squared it 
to give 36, deducted 6, 
leaving 30, and multiplied 

(Contd . on page 62 1) 


The Competition Master 




Before the Interview Board 


A Witty Bluffer! 

ft is ten o 'clock in the morning. A taxi stops with a jerk at the gate 
of a building. A tall young man gets down, pays for the taxi and looks at 
his wrist watch. He moves towards the building but suddenly stops. He is 
perhaps missing something. He walks back to the taxi, opens the door, picks 
out a file and walks into the lounge of the main building. About a dozen 
young people are already there—three of them good-looking, smart girls. 


He is Mr. Rakcsh Ranjan. 
All eyes are set on the new¬ 
comer. He feels a little shaky 
but moves ahead, looking for 
something. “Yes, it is there”. 
He enters the toilet closeby. 
Facing the mirror, he whistles 
and arranges his hair—once, 
twice, thrice. “Yes, that’s all 
right now”. After a minute he 
is in the hall waiting for his turn. 
Incidentally, he is the first to 
be called in. 

The Interview Board com¬ 
prises a Chaiunan and three 
Members. 

Candidate: Good morning 
to you all, Sirs. 

A Member: ( sipping tea ) 
Good morning, Mr. Rakesh 
Ranjan. 

(The Chairman keeps looking 
in the file. Meanwhile a 
peon comes to collect the 
empty cups. The candi¬ 
date is still standing.) 

Candidate: May I have a 
scat, Sir ? 

Chairman: Of course. 
Would you like to have a cup of 
tea too ? 

Candidate: (taking his seat ) 

1 just had coffee, Sir, before com¬ 
ing to this place. Thanks a lot. 

(The peon carrying the tray 
slips near the door and 
there is a bang with cups 
falling apart—all broken 
into pieces. The candi¬ 
date gets up hurriedly to 
help the peon stand on his 
legs. While the peon 
starts collecting the broken 
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pieces, the candidate is 
back to his seat rubbing 
his palms.) 

Chairman: Sorry for the 
trouble, Mr. Ranjan. 

Candidate: I never mind, 
Sir. He needed help. 1 did 
my duty. 

(Members scan through the 
papers. Chairman notes 
down certain points) 

A Member: ( abruptly ) Are 
you in your senses, Mr. Ranjan? 

Candidate: (astonished) Yes, 
Sir. What makes you feel so? 

Member: Nothing parti¬ 
cular; just a check-up ! 

Candidate: (with a sense of 
relief) Oh, no matter, Sir. 

Member : Which is your 
home State ? 

Candidate: (promptly ) Am¬ 
ritsar, Sir. 

Member: What ! 

Candidate: Amritsar, Sir. 

Member: Please answer 
what I have asked. 

Candidate: (emphatically) 

It is true, Sir, I belong to Am¬ 
ritsar and to no other place. 

I was born there. 

Member: Is Amritsar a 
State ? 

Candidate: Oh ! No, Sir. 

I misunderstood. I hail from 
Punjab. 

Chairman: You should be 
attentive. 

Candidate: 1 will. Sir. I 
am sorry. 


A Member: How many cups 
were there in the tray which the 
peon lifted from this table ? 

Candidate: Four. 

Member: Are you sure ? 

Another Member: (simul¬ 
taneously) Did you count ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Chairman: You are bluffing 
Mr. Ranjan. I did not take tea. 
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Candidate: 'True, Sir. I 
am sorry again. 

Member: At what time do 
you generally get out of bed in 
the morning ? 

Candidate: At 6 a.m.. Sir. 

Member: What was the 
first thing you did today ? 

Candidate: 1 lead the news¬ 
paper. 

Member: Be sure. 

Candidate: No, Sir. I took 
bed tea first. 

Member: And after bed 
tea ? 

Candidate: I scanned the 
newspaper headlines. 

Member: Which of the 
headlines interested you most ? 

Candidate: Some big cor¬ 
ruption scandal in the United 
States. 

Member: Oh, you mean 
the Watergate scandal. 

Candidate: True, Sir. 

(The Chairman whispers some 
noufs to a member) 

Member: What do you 
know about Lockheed ? 

Candidate: He was in the 
news as a candidate to contest 
the next U S. Presidential elec¬ 
tion despite charges of corrup¬ 
tion against him. 

(Members smile) 

Chairman: Youi general 
knowledge is admirable. 

Candidate: With all your 
blessings, Sir. And I am sure 
Lockheed is doomed to failure 
at the election. 

Member: Who is likely to 
win, in your opinion. 

Candidate: Nixon may, if 
he contests. What a warm wel¬ 
come did he get in China re¬ 
cently ! How popular is he 
there I Mao has a great re¬ 
gard for him. 

Member: Why don't you 
advise him to coatest. 

Candidate: (elated) 1 am 


no body to advise such a great 
man, Sir. I can only guess. 

Another Member: And can 
also bluff. 

Member: Mao is 82 now. 
Do you think he wishes Nixon 
to take his place ? Because he 
loves him so much. 

Candidate: What a wonder¬ 
ful idea, Sir ! If Nixon be¬ 
comes the President of China, 
he will at once bring democracy 
there and call for general elec¬ 
tions. 

(loud laughter) 

Member: Are you in love 
with somebody ? 

Candidate: (boldly) Yes, 
Sir. 

Member: With whom ? 

Candidate: With a girl in 
my neighbourhood. 

Member: Is she handsome 
like you ? 

Candidate: (face blushed) 
No, Sir, just tolerable. 

Member: Do you meet her 
very often ? 

Candidate: Not so often; 
only secretly. Sir. 

Member: Do you fear her 
parents’ wrath ? 

Candidate: That’s exactly 
the reason, Sn. They arc so 
orthodox. 

Chairman: And you are a 
most modern chap ! 

Candidate: (puffed) Thanks 
for the compliments, Sir. I go 
with the times. 

Chairman: Could you de¬ 
fine ‘love’ ? 

Candidate: Love is noth¬ 
ing but a fun to be enjoyed. A 
past time to spend life happily. 

Another Member: Do you 
intend to marry ? 

Candidate: It is for my 
parents to arrange and decide. 

Member: Will you accept 
their choice ? 


Candidate: But for two 

conditions. 

Member: What are these ? 

Candidate: The girl should 
be handsome and her face 
should bear innocence. 

Another Member: (turning 
to the Chairman) He means 
‘Mona-Ltsa’ like. 

(laughter) 

Candidate: (aftei a pause) 
1 do not follow. Sir 

Member: Haven’t you 
heard about Mona-Lisa ? 

Candidate: Must be a very 
handsome innocent-looking girl, 
I guess. Does she live in your 
neighbourhood, Sir ? 

Member : Oh. God ! 
(harshlv) It is a woi ld-famous 
painting by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Mr. Ramcsh Manjan ! 

Candidate: Have 1 ofiend- 
cd you, Sir ? f upologise lor 
that. But my name is Rakesh 
Ranjan. 

Chairman: Bui who is to 
give the final verdict about the 
“innocent” face ? 

Candidate: That is for me, 
of course. 

Chairman: Define “inno¬ 
cence”. 

Candidate: ( unable to de¬ 
fine) It concerns “heart”. Sir. 

Member: If your parents 
arc able to find a handsome girl 
but not bearing ‘innocent’ face. 

Candidate: Then I can wait. 

Member: If by that time 
you are over-age (for marriage). 

Candidate: No, Sir. I have 
that in mind. As soon as I cross 
29,1 will drop second condition 
(innocent face). Before climax¬ 
ing to thirty, I will drop the first 
one too and accept dutifully my 
parents’ choice. Past thirty will 
be dangerous. 

Mefober: Wonderful ! 

Chairman: What is you 
hobby ? 
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CtodMate: i like studying 
books. 

Meatier: When do you 
study ? 

Candidate: Mostly after 
10 o’clock in the night. 

Member: Perhaps you like 
serious studies. 

Candidate: Exactly, Sir. In 
fact, I can’t study amid noise or 
disturbance during the day. I 
can concentrate only after 10. 

Member: That is indeed 
appreciable. One should feel 
proud of such serious students in 
this country! 

Candidate: (with an inward 
pride) I am as yet a small fry. 
Sir. 

Member: Who is your 
favourite author 7 

Candidate: James Hadley 
Chase is my favourite. Among 
the Indians, I like Gulshan 
Nanda. 

Member: And you call it 
serious study; rubbish ! 


Candidate : (getting 
balance ) Sir... Sir, I mean...... 

Member: You mean noth¬ 
ing seriously. 

Chairman: What is astro¬ 
logy ? 

Candidate: (with a sense of 
relief) It is a science to foresee 
the coming events. 

Member: Do you believe 
in it ? 

Candidate: Many believe. 
Sir, even Ministers, as I undci- 
stand. 

Member: Do you believe 
in it, I say ? 

Candidate: (perplexed) I 
have not yet given a thought to 
it, Sir. But there is no harm in 
believing in it. 

Member: What, in your 
opinion, is the first and foremost 
challenge before the youth of the 
country to uplift the masses— 
the Janta ? 

Candidate: (facing the 
Chairman) Am 1 allowed. Sir, 
to put a counter-question ? 


Chairman: You are allow¬ 
ed. 

Candidate: (facing the 
Member) Where docs Janta 
live ? 

Member: (sarcastically) In 
Gujarat State ! 

Candidate: Not in Punjab, 
Sir ? 

Another Member: (seriously) 
Masses are the poor people 
commonly called Junta living all 
over the country. Do you 
understand now ? 

Candidate: True, Sir, and 
l am one of them. Uplift of the 
masses will be automatic if 1 
get the job - -as also others 
waiting outside. 

Chairman: (murmuring) 

Clever guy, indeed ! 

(After a pause) 

Well, Mr. Ranjan, it is all 
over. It has been a good past 
time with you. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir. 

(Exit) 


INTELLIGENCE TEST (Contd. from page 618) 


that by four resulting in 
120. Follow the same 
process on the bottom 
row.) 

14 (a) H & A (b) H, P, T, M 

(c) A & A (d) V & V. 

15. 40. (The middle number is 
the result of multiplying 
the top and bottom num¬ 
bers together. 

16. 6. (Rest all have one circle, 
two lines and an arrow. 
No. 6 has three lines, a 
circle and an arrow.) 

17. (a) There is no smoke 
without fire. 

(b) Handsome is who 
handsome does. 

(c) Many a mickle makes 
a muckle. 

(d) A cracked pitcher goes 
longest to the well. 


(e) Locks keep out only 
honest men. 

18. (d) All others are carni¬ 
vorous. 

19. 17. (Numbers proceed by 
alternate steps of +4, —5, 

{ 6. - 7.) 

20. 130. (Give the letters their 
numerical values, add these 
in each word and double 
it.) 

21. BALL. 

22. (a) A, (b) C. (c) C, (d) B. 

23. H.G. Wells. 

24. INCAPABILITY (12 let¬ 
ter word) 21 points. 

JUVENESCENT (11 let¬ 
ter word) 19 point-'. 

LIGAMENTAL (10 let¬ 
ter word) 17 points. 

DO (2 letter word) 1 


point. 

Total points 58. 56 points 
excellent; between 40 to 
55 very good; between 38 
to 40 good and below 40 
not so good. 

This is how the words can 
be traced without skipping. 
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25. (a) Niche, (b) Nadir. 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 


The latest style of written 
papers in the competitive exami¬ 
nations Jor reemitment in Bank¬ 
ing Service is based on objective- 
type tests. The written test 
generally comprises three papers 
vi/.„ (1) English Language Test , 
(2) General Knowledge Test, (3) 
Qualitative Aptitude or Test of 
Reasoning (simple mathemati¬ 
cal questions). 

Also, according to the new 
pattern proposed by the UPSC 
for recruitment to country's three 
defence services, this type of 
objective tests have been pres¬ 
cribed with the aim to judge the 
commonsensc of the candidates 
and their IQ (intelligence quo¬ 
tient). 

Look to the answers only 
after you have solved the Tests 
in full. Do not hazard a guess. 
A wrong answer will carry a 
negative mark 


TEST / 

English Language 

Q. 1. Against each of the 
bold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type; only one of these four words 
gives you the correct synonym 
of the bold-type word. Choose 
and pick up from every group 
the correct synonym and write a 
sentence with it^'.e. the synonym). 

Paltry: unfair; insignifi¬ 
cant; average; slovenly. 

Lethargy: serenity; iist- 
lessness; impassivity; laxity. 

Disparage: scatter; discri¬ 
minate; belittle; waste. 


Obsession: dejection; pre¬ 
occupation ; fi ustration; sus¬ 
picion. 

Appease: yield , please , 
placate; compromise 

Erosion: aggravation; 

shallowness; acceleration; dete¬ 
rioration. 

Aperture: arch ; ceiling ; 
opening; wisdom 

Graphic: moving, vivid ; 
obvious; instructive. 

Eccentric: grotesque; ab¬ 
normal; changeable; unconven¬ 
tional. 

Tenable: experimental; de¬ 
fensible; lasting; flimsy. 

Terrestrial: widespread ; 

earthly; windswept; temporary. 

Q. 2. Rewrite correctly 
the following sentences: 

(a) Transport has been ar¬ 
ranged to facilitate the students 
in visiting the exhibition. 

(b ) What Government will 
do if the workers make strike? 

(c) Does he remember where 
did he stop the lecture last 
week ? 

(d) I have seen my friend 
outside the cinema house last 
night. 

(e) Unless you have no ob¬ 
jection, I will come tomorrow. 

(f) Neither of the two boys 
were successful at the examina¬ 
tion. 

(g) Let us now discuss about 
our agricultural problems. 

( h) Jim is waiting for you 
since six o’clock. 


(/) 1 am fed up working 
morning till night 

(/) I went to the station to 
meet the mail train which is 
close to my house. 

(k) The reason why he did 
not sing was because he had sore 
throat. 

(/) The Education Bill en¬ 
countered with slid’ opposition 
in the Pailiamcnt 

Q. 3. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences, using one word for 
the words in italics: 

(a) You may be a lover of 
your country but you are not a 
good soldier. 

(b) A child may be intellec¬ 
tually very much advancedfor his 
age but emotionally he remains 
a child. 

(<) He scoied a hunched 
runs in the cricket match. 

(J) This is a subject about 
which there are conflicting views. 

(e) The point I have raised 
is plain and open to the mind. 

(/) The two explosions 
occurring at the same time 
created a good deal of sensation 
in the town. 

(g) The substance that kills 
insects got mixed up with milk 
powder. 

( h ) Tom’s writing is such as 
cannot be read. 

(i) This problem is never 
likely to be solved. 

0‘)„lt is said that the poet 
Kalidasa in his very early life 
was one who could neither read 
nor write. 
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Q. 4. Comment on the 
line given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing with the statement as 
you please. (The comment must 
not exceed 150 words.) 

“The true University of these 
days is a collection of 
books”. 

Answers 

1. Paltry— insignificant. 

The financial loss was insig¬ 
nificant as compared to the loss 
in prestige which the company 
suffered. 

Lethargy — listlessness . 

The sultry climate of this 
area fills one with listlessness. 

Disparage— belittle. 

An irresponsible opposition 
will invariably belittle the 
achievements of the party in 
power. 

Obsession— preoccupation. 

Because of his prc-occupa- 
tion with research work he failed 
to attend to' his duties as a 
teacher. 

Appease— placate. 

The Leader of the House 
tried to placate the opposition 
but failed. 

Erosion— deterioration. 

There has been considerable 
deterioration in the political 
situation before emergency. 

Aperture— opening. 

It was through an opening 
in the wall that the prisoner 
managed to escape. 

Graphic— vivid. 

He gave such a vivid ac¬ 
count of the accident that every 
one was thrilled to hear it. 

Eccentric— changeable. 

The King was of such a 
changeable nature that his 
favourite one day would be 
hanged the next day. 

Tenable— defensible. 

The position that he had 
taken was not defensible from 
any standpoint, legal or moral. 
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Terrestrial — earthly. 

Earthly possessions can 
never bring us peace of mind 
and spirit. 

2. (a) Transport has been 
arranged to facilitate the visit 
of the students to the exhibition. 

(b) What will the Govern¬ 
ment do if the workers go on 
strike. 

(c) Does he remember where 
he stopped the lecture last week? 

(d) 1 saw my friend outside 
the cinema house last night. 

(e) Unless you have any 
objection, 1 shall come to¬ 
morrow. 

(/) Neither of the two boys 
was successful at the examina¬ 
tion. 

(g) Let us now discuss our 
agricultural problems. 

(h) Jim has been waiting for 
you since six o’clock. 

(i) 1 am fed up with working 
from morning till night. 

O') I went to the station 
which is close to my house to 
see the mail train. 

(A) The reason why he did 
not sing was that he had sore 
throat. 

(/) The Education Bill en¬ 
countered stiff opposition in the 
Parliament. 

3. (a) You may be a pat¬ 
riot but you are not a good 
soldier. 

(b) A child may be pre¬ 
cocious but emotionally he re¬ 
mains a child. 

(e) He scored a century in 
the cricket match. 

(d) This is a controversial 
subject. 

(e) The point I have raised 
is perspicuous. 

(/) The two simultaneous 
explosions created a good deal 
of sensation in the town. 

(g) The insecticide got mixed 
up with milk-powder. 


(h) Tom’s writing is illegible* 

(0 This problem is insoluble 

O') U is said that the poet 
Kalidasa in his very early life 
was illiterate. 

4. Newman in his “Idea 
of a University” has envisaged 
a University in which there arc 
no teachers. Students meet and 
discuss matters and in the resul¬ 
tant collision of mind with mind 
more and more knowledge is 
born. This experiment has yet 
to be tried, but if ever tried it is 
foredoomed to failure. Mere 
assemblage of students like the 
mere accumulation of books is 
no guarantee of increase of 
knowledge. Books can never 
teach the use of books; the 
student must learn by commerce 
with mankind to reduce his 
speculations to practice. No 
man should think so highly of 
himself as to suppose he can 
receive but little light from 
books nor so meanly as to be¬ 
lieve he can discover nothing 
but what is to be learned from 
them. Books alone will be no 
better than lumber, to infest 
the mind with cobwebs or to load 
it with ponderous stones. 

TEST II 

General Knowledge Test 

1. In which field has Ustad 
Faiyyaz Ahmed Khan distin¬ 
guished himself ? 

(a) Painting 

(b) Poetry 

(c) Music 

2. In which field has Mrs. 
Parveen Sultana distinguished 
herself ? 

(a) Social service 

(b) Music 

(c) Sports 

3. The only distinguished 
person to be honoured’ with 
Padma Shri Award, 1976 from 
among sports fraternity is: 

(a) Vijay Amrithraj 

(b) Roshan Lai Anand 

(c) Ajit Pal Singh 
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4. The famous cartoonist 
who have been awarded Padma 
Vibhushan, 1976 is 

(a) Sudhir Dliar 

(b ) Laxman 

(c) “Shankar” 

5. The him pioduur who 
has been awaidui Padma Vibhu¬ 
shan 1976 is 

(«) V Shantaram 
(h) S Ltyajit Ray 
(c) Raj Kapoor 

6. INS Udaygm is the 
thud Ingate built by India at 

(a) Mazagon Docks Bom 
bay 

( b) Garden Reach Woik- 
shop, Calcutta 

(«.) The Hindustan Ship¬ 
yard, Visakhapatnam 

7. The venue of the 21st 
Olympic Games is 

(a) Montreal 
lb) Moscow 

(c) Innsbruck 

8. Which State or Union 
Territory ol India has the high¬ 
est literacy. 

(a) Arunachal Pradesh 
lb) Kerala 
(c) Chandigarh 

9. Which State in India is 
the biggest in population 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 
(t) Maharashtra 

10. What is the Indepen 
dence Day ot the USA 

(a) February 4 
lb) July 4 
(r) January 1 

11. Fiduciary is connected 
with 

(a) The first child of the 
couple 

(b) Debatable matter 

(c) of the nature of a trust 

12. A candidate to become 
a member ot the Rajya Sabha 
should not be less than 

(а) 25 years of age 

(б) 30 years ol age 
(e) 35 years of age 


13. The elections to the 
Rajya Sabha are 

(a) indirect 
lb) direct 

(t) by nomination only 

14. The Rajya Sabha is 
(«) a temporary body 

(b) a permanent body 

(c) a part of the Lok Sabha 

15. Of the two Houses of 
Indian Parliament 

(a) Lok Sabha is more 
powerful 

( h) Rajya Sabha is more 
powerful 

(t) Both are equally power¬ 
ful 

16. In the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion 

(a) President has no power 
over money bills 
(Budget) 

( b) Lok Sabha has no 
power over money bills 

(c) Rajya Sabha has no 
power over money bills 

17. The Prime Minister of 
India is 

(a) chosen by f hc President 

( b) elected by the Lok 
Sabha 

( i) appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent 

18. Under the provisions of 
the Indian Constitution, a judge 
of the Supreme Court can be 
removed from office by. 

(a) Prime Minister of India 

(b) President of India 

(f) Members of the Parlia¬ 
ment by not less than 
two-third majority vote 

19. Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute is located at 

(а) Nagpur 

(б) Delhi 

( c ) Calcutta 

20. The hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject constructed to harness the 
river Periyar is: 

(a) US-aided 
(i b) USSR-aided 

(c) Canada-aided 


21. The new name of the 
Burmah Shell Refinery recently 
taken over by the Government 
of India is* 

(a) Baraum Refineries 

(b) Assam Refineries 

(c) Bharat Refineries 

22. The name of the only 
Indian News Agency now is 

(a) Bharatiya Samachar 

(b) Hind Samachai 

(c) Samachar 

23. The number ol UN 
Security Council members, in 
addition to five permanent 
members, requucd to veto an 
important resolution must be 

(a) two 

(b) three 

(c) four 

24. Mozambique. 

(a) is not a member of the 
UNO 

(b) is a member of the 
UNO 

(c) has been recommended 
by the UN Geneal As¬ 
sembly to be admitted 
as a member of the 
world body 

25. Viet Nam. 

(a) has been recently ad¬ 
mitted as a member ol 
the U N.O 

(b) is not a member of the 
UNO. 

(() was vetoed by the USA 
to become member of 
the U N.O 

26. “Deposits of water like 
rain, snow etc. m either liquid 
or solid form reaching the earth 
from the atmosphere*’ is termed 
as 

(a) hailstorm 

lb) precipitation 

(c) cumulonimbus 

27. A stretch of land almost 
surrounded by water is known 
as 

(a) Delta 

(b) Peninsula 

(c) Strait 

(Contd. on page 633) 
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Topical Essay 


Personality Cult 


Personality cult indicates the 
same concept as hero-worship— 
excessive admiration of great 
men or of anybody. Who is a 
hero and who is not ? This is, 
in essence, a matter of personal 
and individual inclination and 
choice. Every man, it is said, 
is a hero and an oracle to some¬ 
body, and to that person what¬ 
ever he (or she) says has an en¬ 
hanced value. But, by and 
large, heroes are outstanding 
personalities in some field who 
are widely admired by people for 
their great qualities, their poli¬ 
tical stature and attainments, 
for instance, ft is not birth 
but achievement that makes a 
hero. The gates are thus wide 
open for everyone to attain the 
requisite heights. Browning 
rightly said in "Aurora Leigh" 
that all actual heroes are essen¬ 
tially men, and all men possible 
heroes. When they become 
heroes, there is no dearth of 
worshippers and admirers. A 
mass of followers further helps 
the heroes and heroines to 
attain the status of the "lights 
of the world and demi-gods of 
fame”. Leaders help the fol¬ 
lowers and vice versa. It is a 
virtually endless process to 
which history bears witness. 

History has, in fact, proved 
beyond doubt that ever since the 
emergence of human society, 
someone who is more powerful 
and cleverer than the others has 
somehow managed to become a 
leader, first of a group and then 
of a large section of society, 
commanding their loyalty and 
obedience. The ambitious 
leader seizes every available op¬ 
portunity, diminishing the diffi¬ 
culties of an enterprise and 
making the most of the ad- 
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vantages. He thus emerges as a 
conqueror, a benefactor and the 
symbol of the people’s hopes 
and aspirations. Then follows 
hero worship and the persona¬ 
lity cult to which the masses in 
particular begin to subscribe 
blindly or by intuition. The cult 
is developed so fast and goes so 
deep that questioning is ruled 
out. Theirs is not to question 
why but to do and die. Doubt¬ 
ing Thomases are frowned upon 
and are soon liquidated as 
rebels and traitors to the cause. 
The methods adopted for their 
elimination depend upon the 
degree of ruthlessness of which 
the hero or the leader is capable. 
Of course there are heroes in 
evil as well as in good. There 
have been clever schemers who 
have fooled people for a long 
time without having been found 
out, just as there have been peo¬ 
ple who on merit deserved to be 
top leaders of society but who 
were unlucky and were pushed 
out of their rightful place, or 
toppled as the modern phrase 
goes, by other restless and ambi¬ 
tious men. Luck, therefore, has 
played an important part in 
building up heroes and heroines. 

Throughout the centuries, 
leaders of men who won wars 
have commanded the initial 
advantage. Glorious victories 
in wars have led to the estab¬ 
lishment of empires and the 
emergence of new kings and 
queens who were virtually wor¬ 
shipped or at least widely res¬ 
pected and obeyed by millions 
of people. Caesar and Alexan¬ 
der were notable examples of 
such heroes in the past. 
Twentieth century examples of 
victors are provided by Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin and several 


other dictators who were more 
ruthless than their predecessors 
in history. Although they were 
heartless and ordered the mur¬ 
ders of countless people in many 
regions, they were instinctively 
obeyed during their lifetime. 
The personality cult was very 
much in evidence during their 
rule. The ignorant millions 
treated them as if they were in¬ 
carnations of the Almighty and 
hence destined to rule over 
them. Their amazing morbi¬ 
dity, their cruelty and their 
selfish exploitation of their sub¬ 
jects were all overlooked. For 
some years their names were on 
everyone’s lips; townr, parks 
and even libraries were named 
after them. Their portraits and 
statues were seen everywhere, 
as if nothing else mattered in the 
people’s lives. Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many, Mussolini’s Italy and 
Stalin’s Russia thus provide 
outstanding examples of the 
personality cult in modern 
times. They showed how the 
lives of the people could be 
controlled a n d commanded 
through the various media of 
communication, how the press 
could be muzzled and exploited 
for indoctrination and brain¬ 
washing. 

The techniques they devised 
to create in the people’s minds 
an image of their invincibility 
and god-like supremacy have 
been followed by leaders of 
some backward countries. They 
showed how all branches of the 
Government and all official 
functionaries could be harnessed 
to the sole purpose of enslaving 
people in the true master-servant 
relationship that is so charac¬ 
teristic of dictatorships. Intoxi¬ 
cated with power and surround- 
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ed by courtiers and flatterers, 
these adventurers sought to per¬ 
petuate their regimes and made 
mincemeat of the people’s basic- 
freedoms. 

But it is not only famous 
victors iu wars who have be¬ 
come heroes. Spiritual leaders, 
peace-campaigners, symbols of 
truth and peace, liberators of 
humanity from icrfdom and 
those who have proved to be 
true benefactors of humanity in 
other ways have also become 
famous and commanded res¬ 
pect, devotion and obedience 
born of genuine devotion. Em¬ 
peror Ashoka, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, Mahatma Gundhi and 
Jawaharial Nehru proved to be 
shining examples of unforget¬ 
table heroes who have left in¬ 
delible imprints on the sands 
of time. They are remembered 
not out of fear but out of deep 
respect and affection. Their 
name and fame have 
become firmly established for 
generations, not for a decade or 
so, as is the case with dictators. 
They have devoted themselves 
to constructive work, not to 
destruction; to nation-building 
and spread of the gospel of 
amity, not to the spread of 
hatred or enmity. They have 
not destroyed human liberty 
and the basic freedoms of man 
but cherished and promoted 
them to the best of their capa¬ 
city.. They have not been cor¬ 
rupted by power but have re¬ 
mained humble, with service of 
the dumb masses and freedom 
of their country as their life’s 
goal. They did not sow the 
seeds of strife but preached 
goodwill. They too could have 
reached the heights of power in 
the ordinary sense, but they 
regarded the attainment of 
power as the ambition of lesser 
men. They never sought or 
demanded blind obedience to 
their wishes; on the contrary 
they urged the people to judge 
everything on merit and to 
cherish the true values of civili¬ 
sation, not the deceptive glitter 
of worldly attainments. 


Personality c u 11 ~ is not 
favoured by people in whom the 
democratic instincts are deep- 
rooted. Eiecdom-loving, inde¬ 
pendent, self-respecting people 
value their leaders, but they do 
not worship them. They are 
conscious of their rights and 
also of the fact that the per¬ 
sonality holding the reins of 
administration is their own 
choice, their own kith and kin, 
and iu all respects their repre¬ 
sentative who holds a high posi¬ 
tion because of the confidence 
he or she commands and the 
services and sacrifices he or she 
has rendered. The age of ruth¬ 
less dictators who ruled by sheer 
might and compulsion has now 
gone, never to return. There is 
greater security, and greater 
awareness of the people’s rights 
expressed through the ballot- 
box and also through their re¬ 
presentatives in Parliament. 
Absolute authority is no longer 
tolerated, nor is irresponsibility. 
The leaders in democratic re¬ 
gimes are fully answerable to 
the people and do not regard 
themselves as infallible. They are 
instinctively opposed to the doc¬ 
trine of glorification of man or 
woman simply because of family 
ties or traditions of power. 
Everyone must deserve his place 
by virtue of performance; other¬ 
wise, conspiracies and sabo¬ 
taging activities get a fillip and 
the impression spreads that 
usurpers are on the scene. The 
personality cult, in its worst 
form, is therefore a sorry reflec¬ 
tion on democracy and univer¬ 
sal education. It betrays ten¬ 
dencies which held sway in 
ancient times or in the middle 
ages when human and national 
values were totally different. 

It is true, however, that even 
in democratic countries some 
people manage to dominate the 
rest without possessing all the 
qualities of genuine leadership. 
Democratic people occasionally 
tend to become slow, weak and 
even indifferent. The inertia 
that comes naturally to com¬ 
fortably and well-governed peo¬ 


ple proves to be their greatest 
weakness. Unrest and discon¬ 
tentment however take serious 
forms when the basic freedoms 
are suppressed and when the 
rulers tend to become authori¬ 
tarian and consistently ignore 
the people’s wishes. Then, 
surely, other leaders emerge, 
mobilise public opinion afresh 
and defeat the selfish people at 
the hustings. 'Systematic en¬ 
couragement of the personality 
cult will, therefore, tend to kill 
the souls of men and women 
and transform them into mecha¬ 
nical, thoughtless human beings 
incapable of judging rights and 
wrongs. Caesars are not want¬ 
ed in the current times; they 
are relics of a bygone age. No 
longer can people be treated as 
if they are cattle, to be taken 
anywhere and in any direction 
in which the rulers choose to 
take them. Worship of, or 
blindly doting upon, VIPs is 
therefore unworthy of people 
endowed with intellect and the 
power of discrimination. The 
well-known author E.M. Forster 
summed up the intelligent man’s 
reaction admirably thus: “Hero- 
worship is a dangerous vice, and 
one of the minor merits of a 
democracy is that it does not 
encourage it, or produce that 
unmanageable type of citizen 
known as the Great Man. It 
produces instead different kinds 
of small men—a much finer 
achievement. But people who 
cannot get interested in the 
variety of life and cannot make 
up their own minds get dis¬ 
contented over this, and they 
long for a hero to bow down 
before and to follow blindly. 
Significantly, a hero is an integ¬ 
ral part of the authoritarian 
stock in trade.” 


Fear 

Who causes fear is himself more 
fearful. * — Claudian 

If you are terrible to many, 
beware of many. —Periander 
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Discussion; Debate 


A War Against Waste 


Mr. A: During her tour of 
South India in February this 
year, Prime Minister M r s. 
Gandhi called for a vigorous 
drive against waste of all types, 
particularly waste of foodstuffs. 
Waste of any kind is a crime 
and waste of food is doubly cri¬ 
minal in Indian society which 
has for centuries been afflicted 
with chronic shortages leading 
to virtual starvation in some 
pockets and widespread dis¬ 
tress in others. The affluent 
people, in particular, arc guilty 
in this respect. They consider 
hospitality to mean a large 
number of dishes and richly 
cooked food which leads in¬ 
evitably to riiuch waste. The 
tragedy is that it is not nourish¬ 
ment and food value which 
rich people seek; what they are 
more keen on achieving is the 
social image and prestige. Simple 
meals arc regarded by the better- 
off sections of society as a sign 
of limited means and low status. 
Hence all this chasing of a 
mirage which costs the country 
heavily. I think the entire nation 
should adopt this policy of pre¬ 
venting waste of food and other 
eatables. What a strange con¬ 
trast our country presents at 
present ! On the one hand we 
see lakhs of people begging for 
food, hungry and famished, 
picking up even crumbs to keep 
their body and soul together, 
and on the other thousands of 
tonnes of food goes waste at 
social functions, particularly 
weddings, where hundreds of 
people are fed at a time and a 
large part of the many dishes 
prepared at a substantial cost is 
thrown away as "left-overs”. 
Every year our country has to 
import foodgrains from the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
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even Britain, and yet we do not 
make the best of the foodgrains 
that we have. The waste occurs 
in various forms and at various 
stages of production and dis¬ 
tribution. Surely we can effect 
considerable savings if we some¬ 
how eliminate wasteful habits 
and practices so as to ensure the 
optimum utilisation of our limit¬ 
ed resources. The degree of 
social progress should be judged 
not by the number and variety 
of laws passed by our legisla¬ 
tures but by the use we make of 
our resources and the extent 
to which we prevent waste in 
various spheres. 

Mr. B: I whole-heartedly 
support the contentions made 
by my friend, Mr. A. Accord¬ 
ing to one proverb, haste makes 
waste, waste leads to want and 
want to strife. Waste cannot by 
any yardstick, be defended as 
grandeur or a sequel to gene¬ 
rosity and liberal-mincfedness, 
It is unpardonable showing oil' 
by people who have wrong 
notions of status and prestige. 
Those who argue that, after all, 
the quantity of food wasted in 
India is very small seem to for¬ 
get that tiny grains of sand make 
mountains and atoms help make 
infinity. The saying that drops 
make an ocean conveys the same 
basic idea. Waste not, want 
not; in fact, wilful waste makes 
woeful want. The person who 
wastes nothing and preserves 
even little things ultimately be¬ 
comes fairly rich, but the mis¬ 
guided individual who is care¬ 
less, extravagant and wasteful 
gradually falls head over heels to 
the bottom of the social and 
economic ladder. However 
large his resources might appear, 
they are bound to peter out if 


they arc not thoughtfully and 
sagaciously spent. With the 
same income a person can live 
without getting into debt if he is 
economical, but another with 
wasteful habits will soon get 
steeply into debt and finally go 
under. And the Prune Minister 
of India is by no means the first 
personality to urge a drive 
against waste. Throughout the 
history of India, the saints and 
sages, the political leaders and 
others have stressed the im¬ 
portance of managing with what 
we have, of self-reliance and of 
helping others as much as 
possible. Such help is possible 
only if we conserve and not 
waste. I would even contend 
that although there is a chronic 
shortage of food in India, the 
extent of waste is perhaps the 
greatest. In this country there 
is waste of food at so many 
stages. Pests and rodents des¬ 
troy over 6 crorc tons of grain 
all over the world, according to 
a FAO estimate; of this a con¬ 
siderable part is lost in India. 
An agricultural expert said re¬ 
cently that there are more rats 
and other rodents in this coun¬ 
try than human beings, and 
these pests eat up grain in the 
fields, in the godowns and in 
homes. The loss is estimated 
at about 10 per cent of the total 
production. Experts have also 
claimed that if somehow we 
could eliminate the waste of 
food thus caused, food imports 
on which the country has to 
spend precious foreign exchange, 
would become unnecessary. It 
is, of course, impossible to form 
an accurate estimate of the grain 
eaten up by rats and destroyed 
by animals in India, but accord¬ 
ing to another assessment, about 
28 million tons of foodgrains 
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could be saved if we plug this 
loophole. 

Mr. C: With the principle 
of avoiding waste of foodgrains 
no one would disagree. Mr. A 
and Mr. B would, therefore, 
seem to be on safe ground. But 
it could turn out to be a case of 
much ado about little. True, 
the utmost care is called for dur¬ 
ing the production, storage and 
distribution of foodgrains so 
as to end the wasteful practices. 
I would submit that with the 
Government's rat eradication 
programmes, the fumigation of 
store houses and godowns and 
the increasing use of insecticides 
and pesticides, the loss of food- 
grains through such rodents and 
insects during various stages 
has been substantially reduced. 
The problem, therefore, is no 
longer of such large dimensions 
as has been made out by my 
predecessors. This applies also 
to the waste of food at weddings 
of rich persons. Such weddings 
and the number of really rich 
people in the country who can 
afford the waste is extremely 
limited. It is confined to a few 
cities; in the villages, where the 
vast majority of our people live, 
the entire community is fed at 
rich landlords’ or their children’s 
weddings. This cannot be cal¬ 
led a waste. The left-overs and 
the surplus foodstuffs are given 
away as charity to sweepers and 
other poor people who generally 
wait in a line for alms outside 
prosperous people’s premises. 
Unused food is not thrown into 
the river or the sea; it is, after 
all. eaten up by needy men, 
women and children who would 
otherwise go without food that 
day. Even if we suppose, for 
a moment, that such left-overs 
are just discarded and not used 
by anyone, what is the net loss 
of food to the country ? After 
all, to be on the safe side, the 
cooks engaged at weddings and 
other social functions have to 
prepare food for a larger num¬ 
ber of people than are believed 
to have accepted the invitations. 


The people of this country are in 
the habit of bringing their 
children with them to feasts. 
Besides, some come uninvited 
and may be termed as gate¬ 
crashers who manage to escape 
detection. How odd would it 
look if at a rich man’s wedding 
the food falls short and there is 
a scramble for dishes ? 

Mr. D: I am inclined to 
agree with the viewpoint of Mr. 
C. There is much less waste at 
social functions than is believed. 
Nowadays the buffet system 
proves economical. 1 think 
even the number of guests docs 
not really matter; for those who 
are thus fed do not consume 
food at home. The total food 
consumed generally remains the 
same. And then, weddings and 
other social functions often pro¬ 
vide the only occasions when 
poor or disabled or jobless men, 
women and children can get a 
full meal in this poor country. 
Why should we grudge them 
this facility ? Again, is food 
wastage really a problem in 
India ? I think the waste in 
other fields calls for more urgent 
attention. For instance, there 
is so much pomp and show on 
festive occasions; the lighting 
and decorations, the garlands 
and the festoons, the fireworks 
and all the rest of the para¬ 
phernalia. These represent the 
real waste of precious money. 
The Prime Minister has urged 
an end to such waste also. 
Ostentation at weddings, the 
multi-coloured lighting and the 
various forms of decorations 
that have become a status sym¬ 
bol these days all represent 
waste. The Prime Minister has 
also called upon the people not 
to spend money needlessly on 
garlands, arches and other 
decorations that are so franti¬ 
cally arranged to honour VIPs, 
including Ministers. Of course 
we should honour distinguished 
guests, but on many occasion? 
in this country hero worship and 
display of hospitality tend to be 
excessive. There must in all 


cases be a sense of realism and 
of proportion. Austerity should 
be the watchward in our life and 
activity. Besides, some fashions 
and customs are also wasteful 
and-should be done away with. 
Simplicity should be the rule if 
we are to become true, honest 
and considerate citizens of India. 
A less indulgent way of life by 
the relatively rich people would 
go a part of the* way in relieving 
the distress of the poverty-, 
stricken masses. 

Mr. K: No one would dis¬ 
agree with the pica for simpli¬ 
city and austerity. It is quite 
true that waste is almost inherent 
in our mode of living and in 
our traditional cooking and 
eating practices also. Monkeys 
destroy a large part of the crops 
and also of the household eata¬ 
bles, but for sentimental and 
religious reasons most people 
are opposed to killing them. 
Similarly, uneconomic cattle 
have to be fed, though the coun¬ 
try can do without them. Mis¬ 
sing a meal once a week or so 
by the majority of the popula¬ 
tion would help feed many 
hungry stomachs. The number 
of the courses served at big 
hotels can be reduced without 
doing any damage to the diges¬ 
tive systems of the patrons. 
There is some waste also in 
wholesale and retail vegetable 
and other markets. During 
loading and unloading of grains 
on ships and trains there is a Joss 
which can be prevented through 
proper care and supervision. 
Some years ago a shipping 
magnate stated that while un¬ 
loading a food ship bringing 
about 20,000 tonnes of foreign 
grain, between 500 to 1000 ton¬ 
nes were lost, solely because of 
careless and hasty handling. 
Another form of preventable 
waste occurs through the railway 
trains carrying perishable goods. 
Until the provision of cold 
storages'* and special air-tight 
wagons to conserve such peri¬ 
shable commodities, a part of 
(Contd. on page 632) 
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The Competition Matter. 



MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in some of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to he developed into suitable paragraphs. Some 
examples are given hereunder.) 


The Sun shines upon all alike. 

It is a small mind that dis¬ 
criminates between one person 
and another. Children of the 
same Heavenly Father as we are, 
we are all alike. The sun shines 
upon all alike, the oceans wash 
all shores and the flowers give 
out their fragrance to all passers- 
by irrespective of all caste, creed 
or colour. The complexion of 
the skin may vary but the blood 
that circulates in the body is 
invariably red. All sages and 
prophets have taught human 
equality but it is only in the 20th 
century that we have begun to 
learn this equality. Probably 
it needed two world-wars to 
bring home this lesson to us. 
The dangers inherent in intole¬ 
rance were first revealed by the 
crusades, then the dissensions in 
the Christian Church and then 
the race superiority preached 
and practised by Hitler. Not 
that we are wholly free from this 
virus. Here and there in Ame¬ 
rica, and on a national scale in 
South Africa the spirit of apar¬ 
theid is rampant, but its days 
are’numbered. The world opi¬ 
nion discountenances it. It is 
an ugly relic of the past. In 
fact with the increasing stress on 
economic development and the 
amelioration of the lot of the 
common man, religious and 
racial intolerance looks like an 
anachronism. ‘Let many a 
flower bloom’ is the cry of the 
day. In Sarvodya lies the sal¬ 
vation of mankind. It is the 
most beautiful truth in morals 
that we have no such thing as a 
distinct or divided interest from 
our race. In their welfare is 
ours; and by choosing the 
broadest paths to effect their 
happiness, we choose the surest 
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and shortest to our own. 

Man is not born to solve the 
problem of the Universe, but to 
find what he has to do. 

An Indian philosopher was 
sitting alongside an European 
scientist. It was a solo-flight 
competition and the planes 
whirred and zoomed. The 
scientist nudged the philosopher 
and said “See what we have 
achieved.” The philosopher 
put in a mild retort “Yes, you 
can fly in the air like birds, and 
swim in the water like fish, but 
you have yet to learn how to 
walk on the earth.” In un¬ 
ravelling the mysteries of the 
Universe, man has made pheno¬ 
menal progress. The seas and 
the skies have been charted. 
After the flight to the moon, 
man is poised for a flight to the 
Mars and the Venus. Hut has 
this advancement in science and 
technology brought us any 
nearer h u m a n happiness ? 
Rather like the ancient denizens 
of the forest, man lives in con¬ 
stant dread. He may have 
tamed the wild beasts but an¬ 
other beast, a Frankenstein has 
come into being. He is a crea¬ 
ture of man’s own pugnacity, 
an externulisation of his animal 
instincts. A scientist once dec¬ 
lared that the nuclear powers 
have with them stock-pile which 
can destroy the earth twelve 
times over. Lord, what fools 
these mortals be ! Centuries of 
scientific endeavour have only 
culminated in engines of self- 
destruction. What we need is 
the regeneration of man, with 
a new vision and fresh ideals. 
He has to discover his roots in 
the eternal and explore moral 
and spiritual regions of ex¬ 


perience, the paths traversed by 
Buddha in the past and Gandhi 
in the present. T.S. Eliot has 
diagnosed the malady of today 
thus: 

The endless cycle of idea and 
action 

Endless invention, endless 
experiment 

Brings knowledge of motion, 
hut not of stillness 

Knowledge of speech, hut not 
of silence. 

Slow rise is worth by poverty 
depressed. 

Many a flower is born to 
blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air. 
The history of mankind is re¬ 
plete with examples of genius 
that perished unrecognised and 
unrewarded. Dr. Johnson who 
wrote the above line had to 
struggle very hard before any 
recognition could come to him. 
The poet Chatter!on committed 
suicide at the age of 19, and 
Keats died of tuberculosis at 
26. The discoverer of 
Radium, Marie Curie virtually 
starved for years before success 
came and her name echoed in 
the corridors of fame. Einstein, 
the great physicist worked as a 
poor clerk and then sprang a 
surprise on the world of science. 
Bernard Shaw struggled and 
starved, Tennyson struggled and 
waited. One can only imagine 
how much more the world could 
have gained if these stepsons of 
Fortune had not rotted in the 
slums for so many years. The 
world raises memorials, erect 
busts and statues, establishes 
chairs at the Universities in 
honour of these geniuses who 
iu their fife time trod the hard 
way. 
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Gandhiao Thought 



Gandlnji was opposed to 
Fnglish language as the medium 
of instruction It ueated an 
intellectual and cultural gull 
between the classes and the 
masses Jt caused brainfag and 
put an undue strain on the 
nerves of our children, made 
them cranimeis and mutators, 
perverted them horn original 
work and thought and disabled 
them for filtrating their learning 
to the family or the masses It 
made our children piactically 
foreigners in their land It pre¬ 
vented the growth of Indian 
languages. The medium of this 
foreign language, he believed, 
had caused incalculable intel¬ 
lectual and moral injury to the 
nation It had dc-huinani7ed 
education 

Gandluji’s uncompromising 
opposition to Fnglish language 
as the medium of instruction did 
not imply th it he was hostile 
to the learning of English lan¬ 
guage He regarded l nglish as 
the language of international 
commeice and diplomacy and, 
therefore, considered its know¬ 
ledge on the part of some of us, 
essential 

As it contained some of the 
richest treasuies ol thought and 
literature he would certainly 
encourage its careful study 
among those who had linguistic 
talents and expected them to 
translate these treasures for the 
nation into its vernacular 


On English Language 


languages 

Gandhip did not decry Eng¬ 
lish or its noble literature "But 
the nobility of its literature’’, he 
observed, "cannot avail the In¬ 
dian nation any more than the 
temperate climate or the stcnciy 
ol England can avail het India 
has to flourish in her own 
climate and -.cenerv and her own 
litcratuie We can nevu 
grow on foreign victuals He 
w mted the nation to h ive the 
tieasures cont lined in High h 
language and lor that m UU i 
m othet 1 tnguiges oi the world, 
tluough its o \v n vernacular 
languages 

Gandhip s views on the 


unsuitability of English as the 
medium of instruction are 
undoubtedly scientific Ideally 
the medium of instruction 
should be the mother tongue 
But as things me, any precipi¬ 
tate switch-over to regional In¬ 
dian 1 inguages as media of 
instruction at university level 
would not he a sound proposi¬ 
tion His views on the study 
of English loi its practical ad¬ 
vantage and hi-, assessment of 
the v ilueol Lnglish E lining and 
likiatuie ate enlightened and 
catholic On the whole his 
thinking on the 1 nglish language 
is ‘•uentifu, piagnnlic and pro- 
gicssive without i vtstige of 
chauvinism 


Discipline 


Discipline is one of the b isic 
tenets of <j mdhiu s plulo-, >- 
phy He cmplusi/ed its im¬ 
portance in ill spheies of hum in 
activity 

Accoiding to G j ml In | i, 
nothing great oi enduring can 
be ichieved without stuct dis 
upline We have to w itch oui 
selves at eveiy step and by con¬ 
stant self-criticism go on coi- 
rectmg our attitudes and actions 
so that coirect and dnciphned 
bchavioui on our part docs not 
remain a '-truggle against our¬ 
selves but becomes a habit and 
selves to keep us going straight 
on the course we have set for 
ourselves 

A genuine sense of discip¬ 
line is a part of one’s character 
Gandhip rightly holds that it 
will not come by mere academic 
argument and appeal to reason 
and logic It cannot be learnt 
fiom books or discourses. We 


m iv read hundreds ol hooks on 
swimming but we cannot learn 
iiow to swim m pi utice unless 
wc pimp into the watei and 
make dibits to keep afloat 
Similar is the case with dis¬ 
cipline It has to be imbibed 
the haid way, bv consciously 
and i onst mtly subjecting one¬ 
self to rcstiaint 

f here is no other way of 
learning discipline except by 
coming to grips with life, and, 
as Gandhiji says, it is learnt m 
the school of adversity It is in 
contending against unfavourable 
circumstances that man learns 
to restrain himself, and discovers 
within himself hidden reserves 
of will-power so necessary for 
imbibing discipline Adversity 
brings out the best m us; and 
makes us better-equipped to 
face life by forcing us to learn 
self-control which is the essence 
of discipline 


The Competitim m Master 
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Pers onality Development 


The Art of Mastering Moods 

When it comes to depression, the real problem is how to get out of -the 
hole without making the hole bigger. 


"I have never k 
from doubt.” 

Moods are an important 
factor in personality develop¬ 
ment. Jt is, therefore, a worth¬ 
while exercise to explore the art 
of mastering one’s moods. We 
speak of an irritable mood, a 
cheerful mood and so on. 

A mood is plainly “a state 
of mind or feeling”. Psycho¬ 
logically it is “an effective con¬ 
dition or attitude, enduring for 
sometime, characterized by par¬ 
ticular emotions, in a condition 
of sub-excitation, so as to be 
readily evoked.” Usually an 
emotion is fairly brief. Long- 
lasting emotional states, whe¬ 
ther involving anger, fear, ela¬ 
tion, depression or some other 
emotion are called moods. 
Moods are generally less intense 
than emotions. 

The Swing of the pendulum 

Sometimes you feel as if you 
are sitting on top of the world. 
You step lightly, you walk 
briskly, you sleep soundly, you 
have a good appetite, you see 
the funny side of everything and 
you have courage to undertake 
new ventures. 

But such spells of optimism 
and courage do not last long. 
Many times the sky looks grey. 
You see the impossible facet of 
every problem. You are easily 
irritated; you feel as though you 
were dragging your feet; you 
are in the doldrums. Your 
spirits are at the lowest. 

Such periods of pessimism 
and discouragement also do not, 
as a rule, last long. 

In daily living we observe 
the swing of the pendulum in 


nown a man who died from over 


our moods. 

Moods change with the day 
of the week and the hours of the 
day as well as with the seasons. 
Psychological research throws 
light on the fluctuation of 
moods: Two studies of male 
coltege students in the States 
agreed essentially in finding that 
students feel ‘bluer’ during rhe 
first and last half hours of the 
day than at other times; that 
they feel lower on Mondays 
than on any other day of the 
week; and that happiness of 
mood is brightest in spring and 
summer, lower in the fall and 
reaches the bottom during Janu¬ 
ary, February and March. 

in another research study 
the mood fluctuations of college 
girls were examined; Fourteen 
girls kept records of their 
moods, using a 10-point self¬ 
rating scale daily. They also 
took two sets of personality 
tests, one when they were de¬ 
pressed and one when they felt 
elated. In general these tests 
revealed that during depression 
the self-concept is more un¬ 
favourable and appears to be 
farther than the ideal self than 
during the periods of happiness. 
Individual fluctuations in mood 
were quite irregular and showed 
no clear periodicity; except that 
depression usually occurred dur¬ 
ing the days just prior to men¬ 
struation. The average mood 
tended to be happy, with de¬ 
pressed periods of short dura¬ 
tion. 

The findings of an other 
two-year research study of the 
subject are more enlightening. 


'7c, but many who died 


In this study the University 
students kept accurate diaries 
of how they felt from day to 
day. They recorded the times 
when they felt optimistic and 
the times when they felt down¬ 
cast, as well as the lengtli of 
periods of optimism and me¬ 
lancholy. They also noted any 
related circumstances. The 
basic finding was that every one 
experiences oscillations of his 
feelings. “If we were to re¬ 
present this on a black-board we 
would draw a wavy line, with 
every wave about as high as 
every other wave, the troughs 
between the waves just about as 
deep as the waves are high. The 
crest of each wave represents a 
period of optimism and buoy¬ 
ant spirits. Each trough would 
represent a period of mild 
melancholy. In some cases the 
crests of optimism are higher 
than the average. In others the 
troughs of melancholy are deeper 
than the average. In some other 
cases the crests are high and the 
troughs are deep, indicating that 
when such people feel fine they 
feel very fine and when they 
feel blue they feel very blue. In 
some, the transition from crest 
to trough is not represented by 
a smooth curve but by a straight 
line indicating a rapid plunge 
from one extreme to the other. 

The number of days bet¬ 
ween the crest of one wave and 
the crest of the next is not always 
the same. 

Sometimes a trivial incident 
will have the effect of shifting a 
periods' mood from cheerful¬ 
ness to melancholy or from 
melancholy to cheerfulness. 



The implications of all these 
research findings are that it is 
natural to experience periodical 
fluctuations or ups and downs 
in moods and there is no cause 
for worry when they occur; when 
the fluctuations come rapidly or 
if the difference between Tip’ 
and ’down’ moods is extreme, 
the individual will be well- 
advised to consult a competent 
psychiatrist. 

Moods linked with Nervous 
Energy 

Fluctuations in moods arc 
linked with the level of nervous 
energy at a given time. Nervous 
energy seems to be made availa¬ 
ble periodically. As an eminent 
doctor explains very so often a 
new supply of vital force is re¬ 
leased. These occasions cor¬ 
respond quite closely to the crest 
of temperamental (mood) wave. 
Then as this quota of nervous 
energy is exhausted there fol¬ 
lows the period of relative 
melancholy. “When nervous 
energy is abundant, a person 
feels optimistic and courageous. 
When nervous energy is at a 
low-ebb he feels relatively de¬ 
pressed.” This is the reason 
why you feel down-cast after 
losing sleep and you feel criti¬ 
cal and discouraged when you 
are physically ill. 

The difference between 
optimism and pessimism can be 
explained by the difference in 
the level of nervous energy. This 
is why when - 

Two men look out through 
the same bars: 

One sees the mud and one 
the stars. 

Mastery of Moods 

If you wish to stay courage¬ 
ous, venturesome and optimistic 
and avoid being moody you 
should rather learn to control 
your moods. 

You can no doubt master 
your moods by following a 
few simple rules. Do not con¬ 
sume your nervous eneigy too 
rapidly. When you feel on top 
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of the world, avoid careless ex¬ 
penditure of your vital foree. 
Let not euphoria run riot. Make 
sure you get adequate sleep. 
Sleep restores the energy you 
have consumed during the day. 
As a doctor has said it, “It is no 
disgrace to sleep long hours. 
It is a disgrace though, to grope 
around ‘half dead’ because 
you have not allowed 
sufficient time for sleep 
to restore your full quota of 
nervous energy." Though indi¬ 
vidual needs vary, most people 
require six to nine hours of sleep 
daily. As Prof. WAV. Ruch 
points out the traditional 8 
hours of sleep is probably based 
on bodily needs, as indicated by 
the experience of the British 
North Greenland Expedition: 

Throughout the perpetual 
night of the arctic winter, mem¬ 
bers of the expedition were al¬ 
lowed to sleep as much as they 
liked and at whatever hours 
they chose. It seemed as if they 
were sleeping excessively but 
when actual hours of sleep were 
totalled it was found that the 
men had averaged 7 9 hours a 
day. 

(Science: News Le her, 1956) 

Long hours of application to 
a single task depletes one’s 
stock of nervous energy. There¬ 
fore, working hour after hour 
on the same task is harmful to 
your balance of nervous energy. 
Variety is the spice of activity 
and one of the secrets of con¬ 
serving vital force. 

Avoid wasting your nervous 
energy by indulging in worry 
and anxiety: Tt requires more 
nervous energy to indulge in 
worry for an hour than it does 
to engage in concentrated study 
for twice a long time.” Says Dr. 
C.H. Mayo, “Worry affects the 
circulation, the heart, the glands, 
the whole nervous system. 1 
have never known a man who 
died from over-work, but many 
who died from doubt.” As Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale puts it, 
“Normal sensible concern is an 
important attribute of the 


xoaitife person. But worry frus¬ 
trates one’s best functioning.” 
Worry is unnecessary; it causes 
a great waste of vital force. 

When things look blue and 
you are down-cast, do not take 
yourself too seriously. A per¬ 
son who takes himself absolutely 
seriously is not quite human. 
Don’t take any major decision 
during such periods of melan¬ 
choly. Wait till the pendulum 
swings and you become your 
normal cheerful self. When it 
comes to depression the real 
problem is how to get out of the 
hole without making the hole 
any bigger. An other technique 
in the art of mastering moods is 
to try to keep other people from 
knowing you feel melancholy. 
Optimism is contagious. When 
you maintain a cheerful exterior 
those around you wi 11 react 
favourably and you in turn will 
fed better. 

In short the key to the art Jof 
mastering one’s moods lies in 
understanding the pendulum 
like swing in one's moods, and 
the conservation of one’s nerv¬ 
ous energy by husbanding its 
expenditure carefully and avoid¬ 
ing unnecessary waste. 

We can master both our feel¬ 
ings and thoughts. As Horace 
Walpole said 200 years ago, 
“The world is a comedy to those 
that think, a tragedy to those 
that feel.” 

(Letter to the Countess 
op Upper Ossary, 
16 August, 1776.) 


Discussion; Debate 

( Contd. from page 628) 

the consignments was rendered 
unfit for human consumption 
through late arrival of trains or 
late clearance at the receiving 
end. Such losses should be¬ 
come a story of the past. It is 
surely time the entire nation be¬ 
came wasle-conscious and did 
everything to prevent leakages 
at all levels. The national 
interest demands it. 

The Competition Master 



OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS (Contd. from Page, 624 ) 


28. Vitamin C is present in: 

(а) oranges and lemon 

(б) milk and butter 

(r) wheat and vegetables 

29. One gallon is equal to: 

(а) 5 litres 

(б) 4 5 litres 
(c) 5-5 litres 

30. Chasnala is: 

(a) a tributary of t h e 
Ganges 

(,b ) a waterworks station 
in Ahmcdabad 
(r) a colliery near Dhanbad 
Answers 


1. 

(c) 

2. 

(6) 

3. 

(6) 

4. 

<c) 

5. 

lb) 

6. 

la) 

7. 

(a) 

8 

(c) 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

lb) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

lb) 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

lb) 

15. 

(a) 

16. 

U) 

17. 

(c) 

18. 

lb) 

19. 

(<j 

20. 

(<■) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

lc) 

23. 

(c) 

24 

lb) 

25. 

(6) & (r) 

26. 

lb) 

27. 

(b) 

*.o. 

la) 

29. 

(l» 

30. 

lc) 


cross diagonally from one cor¬ 
ner to the opposite corner or 
walk along the perimeter of the 
plot. How much time (in se¬ 
conds) does he save by walking 
diagonally ? 

(a) 35 (b) 8 (r) 10 (</) 16 
(e) 25 

4. A 20-foot see-saw is 
balanced at its centre on a base 
that is 4 feet high. How many 
feet above the ground can an 
end reach ? 

(a) 5 (6) 20 (c) 12 (,/) 16 
(e) 8 

5. If lhe base of a rectangle 
is increased by 30% and the 
altitude is decreased by l, the 
change in the area is 

(a) HX(b) -4% (c)10% 
(J)24°„ lc) 25% 

6. A man paid Rs. 273 60 
in cash for a voltage stabiliser 
after receiving successive dis¬ 
counts of 10%, and 5%, from the 
list price. Find the list price of 
the voltage stabiliser. 

(a) Rs. 325 (6) Rs. 300 (c) 
Rs. 272 (d) Rs. 320 ( e ) Rs. 310 

7. How many spokes are 


there in the wheel of a bicycle 
tyre if any two spokes form an 
angle of 10° ? 

(a) 36 (6) 24 (c) 18 (d) 
72 (e) 15 

8. Four men own a busi¬ 
ness establishment in the ratio 
of 10 8 : 6 : 3. What part of 
the total business does the man 
with the smallest interest con¬ 
trol ? 

(a) 9%, (b) 88-9 % (c) IN% 
0/)15 6% (e)b% 

9. -‘ v / 0 T 16 

y 

(<i)0-25 (6)04 (c)2 5 

(</) 4 (e) 10 

10. Which, if any, of the 
following is false ? 

(a) 5600000 - 5-6x10® 

(b) 250 billion —2 5xl0 l » 

(c) 0-000000067 -6' 7x!0“® 

Id) 78 hundred-thousands 

= 7-8 ]0 * 

(c) none of these. 

Answers 

I. (b) 2. {d) 3. lc) 4. (e) 

5. (a) 6. (d) % (a) 8. ( c) 

9. (e) 10. (d) 


TEST /// 

Qualitative Aptitude 

or 

Test of Reasoning 

1. During a busy season, 
the staff of a department store is 
increased by 25%. If 160 peo¬ 
ple are employed during the 
rush period, how many are em¬ 
ployed at other times ? 

(a) 120 ( b ) 128 (e) 135 (d) 
200 (<?) 185 

2. The numerator and 
denominator of a fraction are in 
the ratio of 2 : 3. If 6 is sub¬ 
tracted from the numerator, the 
result will be a fraction that has a 
value 2/3 of the original frac¬ 
tion. The numerator of the 
original fraction is 

(o)9 (6)6 (c) 4 (</) 18 (e) 

27 

3. On a rectangular plot 
150 feet by 200 feet, a man who 
walks 10 feet per second may _ 
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BADMINTON 

Thomas C.'>n»: Afict being down 
by 1-3 on tlu, liisi dav, Malaysia 
staged a gland jocovciy to beat India, 
5-4, in the .semi-finals of the Asian 
Zone Thomas Cup Badminton Tour¬ 
nament at Ludhiana on February 15. 
iVfitlavsi.i will uexi meet Japan. 

Kisulis 

SmyIt ,v ■ I' r ,i k :i s ii Pudukone 
(India) beat Saw Swee Leong, 15-4. 
15-3; Dinesh Khanna ( India) beat 
l'hua Ah Una, II 15, 15-5, 18-15; 
Saw Swee Leon" (Malaysia) beat 
Dinesh Khanna, 17-15, 17-15; James 
Salvaia.l (Malaysia) beat Iqbal Men? 
datgi, 15-2. 15-8; Prakash Padukone 
beat Plica Ah Mua, 15-4,15-8. 

Doubles. Prakash Padukom and 
Asit Pa, pia (India) beat James Sale.;- 
raj ami Moo Foot Lian, 1 5-4, 11-15, 
15-12; Clieah Hong Chung and Do¬ 
minic Soong (Malaysia) be«( P 
Ganguli and lXvindcr Ahuja, 15-6, 
15-9; Cbea Hong Chung and Dominic 
Soong beat Prakash Pudukone and 
Asif Paipia, 17-14, 15-8, 15-7; James 
Salvat ij and Moo Foot U.tn beat 
Dcvindei Abuja and P. Cr.mguh, 
18-16, 15 7. 

Asian Championships: The next 
Asian Badminton Championships will 
he held at Hyderabad m Octobei 
next. 

New President: Mr Mohammad 
Ali Qureshi, Union Minister of State 
for Radways, lias been elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Badminton Association 
of India. 

BOXING 

World Heavyweight Title: World 
heavyweight boxing champion Mu- 
hammed Ali retained his title when he 
knocked out Jean-Pierre Coopman 
of Belgium in the fifth round at San 
Juan (Puerto Pico) on February 21. 
The fight was scheduled for 15 rounds. 

National Junior Championships: 

By winning all seven events, Services 
retained the National Junior Boxing 
Championships winch concluded at 
Hyderabad on February 28 The 
Services champions were: Sanlha 
Kumar (light-flyweight)-, Amal Dus 
(flyweight)-, B.K Kadam (bantam 
weight 1; S P. B M a noharam ( feath , -i - 
weight); J.L. Piadhan (lightweight); 
Christuraj (light-welterweight) and P. 
Chavan (wcln rweight 1. 
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CRICKET 

Ranji Trophy: Bombay retained 
the coveted Ranji Ciiclet Tioplty at 
Jamshedpt:r cm Fcbmaty 19 when 
they defeated Bdiai by 10 wickets 
This was Bombay’s 26th victory evei 
since the inception o! the toinnaincnl 
m 1934-35. They hud lost only 
twice in the final to Holkat in 1947-48 
and Kai n.itaka m 1973-71. Tills was 
Bd.ai’s nuuLn appearance in the 
final since then first patticipation in 
the tournament in 1936-37. They 
had lost to Bombay in thiee olhei 
meetmy*- .mce in she .semi-finals last 
year 

Stunts: Bih.tl 161 ami 240; 
Bombay 352 and 50 foj no loss. 

f’.K. Nuyudu Trophy: Uttar Pta- 
dei.fi won the C,K. Nayudii l’topliy 
by virtue of then 19-iun )iisi innings 
lead ovei Mah-.iashtra m tlie final 
of the All-India Schools Cricket 
Ghampio iship. at *>g-a on Fehruarv 
24. 

Scores. Uttar Pradesh 144 and 
U33 r ox seven; Mah.nasl.tra 125 and 
164. 

India-New Zealand Tests: The 
threc-Test seoes between India and 
New Zealand ended in a 1-1 draw 
when the home team won tire third 
match by an innings and 33 iuns at 
Wellington on Feb'uary 17. India 
had won the first Tost at Auckland 
by eight wickets while the second 
match had lemaitied inconclusive 
owing to nun. 

Shores: 

India 220 (B. Patel 81; R.J. Had¬ 
lee, foui for 35) and 81 (R.J. Hadlee, 
seven for 33); New Zealand 334 (M. 
Burgess 95; B.S. Chandrasekhar, 
three for 55; B.S. Bedi, three for 63). 

The second Test, marred by rain, 
resulted in a draw at Churchgale on 
Febiua r y 12. 

Scores: 

India 270 (G.R. Vishwanath 83; 
R. Collmge, six for 63) and 255 for 
six (S. Gavaskar 71, G.R Vishwa¬ 
nath 79); New Zealand 403 (Glen 
Turner 117; Madan La! five for 134). 

Captains: India: B S. Bedi; Mew 
Ze (land: Glen Turner. 

New Zealand-lndia Women’s Tests: 
New Zealand women ciiekcters com¬ 
pleted their 40-day tour of India when 
they won the fifth and final Test by 


ninef wickets at Bangalore on Feb- 
lua.-y 29. The visitors thus claimed 
i he series, 1-0, ihe previous Tom Tests 
having icmained inconclusive. The 
visions also won four of the five 
one-day matches played by them 

Scokes: New Zealand 299 for 
six declared and 98 for one; India 142 
and 254. 

Earlier, the fouith Test ended in 
a dtaw at Pune on February 23 A 
feature of the match was a hard¬ 
hitting 119 by Sb^nta Rangaswainy. 
India’s skipper She thus became the 
first Indian to more a century in 
international women’s cricket She 
:t( hitsvcd this distinction in liei 
seventh Test match, including the 
three against Australia last yeat 

SroKLs: India 261 for eight dei 
Hid 157; New Zealand 208 loi eight 
dec. and 141 

Captains ■ Patricia McKelvey 
(.Veil Zealand'-. Simula Rangaswnmy 
(India). 

West Indies-] rjdia lest: West 
Indies siotcd a big win when they 
defeated Jndi.i by an innings and 97 
runs in the lii-.t Test match winch 
concluded ,ti Budget,>wn (B.nibadoA 
on March 14. 

Si oris: 

India: 17i (D. Foiford, five for 
23) and 214 (G Vishwanath 62, 
Madan Lai 55 not out; A. Roberts, 
three for 52: Is Juindeen, three foi 
57), 

West Indies: 488 for nmc dec 
(V. Richards 142, Clive LJoyed 102; 
A. Kalicharan 93; B S. Chandia- 
sckhai, four for 163), 

Cactains: Clive J.loyed (I Vest 
Indies): B.S. Bedi (Indie). 

Gopalun Trophy: Sri Lanka Cric¬ 
ket Contiol Boartl President’s XI 
defeated Tamil Nadu by 22 runs to 
claim the Gopalan Trophy in their 
annual match at Colombo on Feb¬ 
ruary 29. 

Women’s World Cop: India will 
play host to the second Women’s 
World Cricks t Cup Tournament in 
December 1977 and January 1978. 
according to a statement by the 
General Secretary of the Women's 
Cricket Association of India at Pune 
on February 22. 

Asian Cup: The Asian Cricket 
Conference, meeting at Colombo on 
March 12. decided to sponsor an 
Asian Cup Cricket Tournament and 
tentatively fixed March 1978 as the 
date for the competition. 

Sir Prank Worrell Tournament: 

Mohan Meakins won the All-India 
Sit Frank Wotrell Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment at Lucknow on March 13 when 
they defeated Food Corporation of 
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India by an innings and 45 urns in 
the final. 

Scores: Mohan Meakins: 262, 
Food Corporation ot India: 153 and 
64 

CYCLING 

National Championships: Bihar, 
with 43 points, won the men’s team 
title in the 31st National Cycling 
Championships w ic.h concluded at 
Patiala on Maich 5 Mahaiashtra 
(16) weie the tunneis-up 

lu the women’s see tion, the cham¬ 
pionship. Mas aitnevcd by JUnga! with 
16 oonils. They were followed bi 
Oi issa with 10 points. 

The title for tne hoys’ section went 
to Mamput who seemed 15 points 
against Rajasthan', 14. 

About 12C riders from 14 Stales, 
Railways, Services and P & f. 
Department competed in vaiious 
events. 

New Records; Tlnee new national 
records were created in the lhree-dav 
meet. These (with the previou- best 
in brackets), arc given below: 

1,000 un ties time trial fen women. 
Minati Mahapatra, Ililiai, 1 mm. 
35 I secs. (5 9 secs, bcttci than hei 
own record). 

4,000 metres team pm suit. Bihar, 
3 nuns. 14" 1 secs. (5 mins. 15 4 secs, 
by North Zone). 

2,000 metres individual pursuit jar 
women. Hunt Ghosh, Bengal, 1 
mms IS'9 secs 0 mins 28’5 ■-cc, 
by .simian Chadlia of Delhi). 


HOCKEY 

National Championship (Rap oa¬ 
sisuwiy Cup): Railways lifted tlie 
Rangaswainy Cup for the National 
Hockey Championship when they 
defeated Services by a lone goal in 
the final at Cuttack on Febiuaty 24. 

This was Railways’ 17th victory 
in the final of the tournament (thrice 
jointly) ever since its inception in 
1928. They also achieved the dis¬ 
tinction of completing thetr second 
hat-trick, the first having been from 
1957 to 1959. Services have figured 
in the final for 12 times. Thcv have 
been champions lor four times, joint 
winners twice and runners-up six 
times. Indian Airlines defeated 
Tamil Nadu, 5-1 to get the third 
place. 

Ueighton Cup: Army Service 
Corps (Jullundur) annexed the Bcigh- 
ton Cup Hockey Trophy for the first 
time beating Central Reserve Police 
(Delhi) 4-2 in a tie-breakei decision 
in the second-leg final on March 15. 
The rivals who drew goalless in the 
first leg match a day before failed to 


come to a decision in a blank 
encounter after full time on March 
15. 

Prithipu! Trophy: Bombay de¬ 
feated Mahaiashtra 5-3, tn a tie¬ 
breaker to win the l’rithipal Trophy 
tor All-India Women’s Hockey 
Tournament at New Delhi on Feb- 
ruaty 29. Punjab got the tliiid place 
with a 3-2 wm over Delhi 


TAB) K TENNIS 

(Detailed Results) 

National Championships; Nuaj 
Hnjaj of Vlahuraslitia scoted a double 
in the 37th National Table Tennis 
Championsnips which concluded at 
Jaipur on Fehru.uy 16. 

Results: 

Men's '.ingles 

Pnhapuram Cup• Niraj Bajaj 
(Maharashtra) he it Sudhi* Phadkc 
(Delhi), 21-11,21-19, 21-12. 

Women's singh ,v 

Travatn ore Cup: Indu Pu 11 (Ben - 
gal) beat Shailaja Salokhe(Mali<itash- 
tia). 16-21.21-16, 21-14,17-21.21-11. 

Mitt's doubles 

Yuviaj Pithapurom Cup: Niraj 
ltajaj (Maharashtra) and Manpt Dua 
(Railways) beat G Jagamtalh (Rtul- 
wavs) and Sudhsr Phadkc (Delhi), 
21-14, 17-21. 21-15, 21-16. 

t Vo men's doubles 

Kuorana Cup- Shailaja Salokbe 
and Kashmna Patel (M.ilmrashtia) 
beat Nandioi Kalkami (Railwaxs) 
and N. Mom la (Maliar.ishtia), 15-21, 
21-18. 21-17, 17-21. 21-14 

Mixed doubles 

Susan Rama Cup. Manjit Dua 
and N'andiru Kulkami (Railways) 
beat Ci Jagannalh (Railways) and 
Indu Pun (Bengal), 21-13, 21-15, 

21- 17. 

Hoy s ’ singh s 

Itulini Trophy: R llari (Tamil 
Nadti) beat Nitin Puu (U.P.), 21 17, 
31-17. 19-21, 21-23. 21-10. 

Boys doubles 

Savant wad i Trophy. Mukesh Jam 
and Ravi Visliishl (Delhi) bmir R. 
Man and S. Shnnkai (Tamil Nadul, 

22 - 20 , 21 - 12 , 22 - 20 . 

Girls’ singles 

Rajkumari Challenge Trophy 
Anita Desai (Mahaiashtra) beat 
Lakshmi Karnath(Kninataka), 21-17, 
21-16, 20-22, 21-11. 

Team Tiiles 
Men 

Barna Bellar Cup ‘ Railways. 

Women 

Jayalakshtn Cup. Maharashtra 
‘B’. 


Bovs 

Raniiiniijan Trophv: Mahaiash- 
Ua ‘A’. 

Girls 

Padnuivathi Tiophy: Assam. 

Next National: The 38th Na¬ 
tional Table Tennis Championships 
will be bold at I uekmw m Deccm- 
bei next 


TENNIS 

\ iiav wins biggest ever prize 
inooev: It was the biggest pay day 
evci lot India's No. I tennis player 
Viiav Anuithraj as he took the 
t 17.000 first pi wl m (he $ 60,000 
Memphis Racquet Club Classic 
Singles Tournament on March 14. 

Vijay later sweetened the pot by 
joining his brother. Anaml, to win the 
doubles competition whipping Roscoe 
Tanner and Matty Rie$scn 6-3, 6-4, 

The victoty gave Amrithraj his 
first world championship tennis 
tournament title m addition to the 
f 17.000winner’spui>e. Smith earn* 
cd ? 7.000 in runner-up money. 


VOLLEYBALL 

National Championship: Punjab 
won the 24th National Volleyball 
Cnampionship when they defeated 
Uttar Pradesh, 16-14, 15-5, 15-11, 
m the final at Allahabad on February 
15 Vtdharba claimed the women’s 
title by defeating Puimb, 15-6,11-15, 
15-4, 15-6. 


WRESTLING 

Rtistam-c-Hind: Sat Pa! of Delhi 
ivlaincd the Rustam-c-Hind title at 
Rohtak on March 7 when he defeated 
Jagdish Mitter, also of Delhi, in the 
final in 5 minutes 35 seconds at 
Rohtak. 


WINT ER OI YMPICS 

li.S.S.R.’s Triumph: The 12-day 
I2tli Winter Olympic GamesT" which 
concluded at Innsbruck (Austria) on 
February 15, again resulted in a 
liuimph for the Soviet Union who 
collected 27 mcil.iK The Games at¬ 
tracted about 1.500competitors fiom 
37 nations. The following is the 
medals tally of the top pai ticipating 
countiies: 

Counhv 
U.S.S R. 

G D.R 
U S A. 

F.R G. 


Gold ,Silver Bionze 
13 6 8 

7 5 7 

3 3 4 

2 5 3 
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Abbreviations, Awards 

Books 

Committees 

Conferences 

Days, Years 

Institutes 

Laws, Acts 

Persons, Places, Projects 

Science 

Space 

Miscellancy 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.P.C.: Agricultural Prices 
Commission. 

A.V.A.R.D.: Association of 
Voluntary Agencies for Rural 
Development. 

C. C.C.: Citizens’ Central 
Council. 

D. A.V.P.: Directorate of 
Advertising and Visual Publi¬ 
city. 

E. R.D.A.: Energy Re¬ 
search and Development Ad¬ 
ministration. 

E .YV. S. : Economically 

Weaker Section. 

I.C.F.T.U. : International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

N.O.W.: National Orga¬ 
nisation tor Women. 

N.T.C.: National Textile 
Corporation. 

AWARDS 

World Photo Prize: Pablo 
Bartholomew, a 20-y c a r-old 
Indian free lance photographer 
has won a prize in the World 
Press Photo Competition, 1976, 
organised by the World Press 
Photo Foundation, Amsterdam. 

Mr. Bartholomew has won 
the prize for his photo feature 
entitled “Time is the Mercy of 
Eternity”. The feature por¬ 
trays morphine addict in eight 
pictures. 

The same feature had won 
him the first prize for features in 


the photo competition organised 
by the Press institute of India 
last year. 

BOOKS 

The Challenge of ... Gunnar 

World Poverty Myrdal 

(Its Hindi translation “Vishwa 
Nirdhnnata Ki Chunauti” has 

recently been released by the 
Prime Minister of India.) 

Health Adminis- ... Dr. (Mrs.) 

tration in a Usha 

Metropolis Banerjee 

(The book has recently been 
released by Mrs. Fred a 
Brown, Chairman for the 
International H’omen's Year. 
Dr. Banerjee is the national 
secretary of the All-India 
Women’s Voluntary Service, 
the welfare winy of the Citi¬ 
zens' Central Council .) 


COMMITTEES 

Congress Body for amending 
Constitution: A 10-member 
committee has been appointed 
by the Congress President D.K. 
Barooah, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of S. Swaran Singh, to 
study and suggest amendments 
to the Indian Constitution. 

The Committee is to submit 
its report containing the draft 
amendments to Mr. Barooah 
within two months. 

Other members of the com¬ 
mittee are: Mr. A.R. Antulay 
(Secretary), Mr. Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray, Mr. Rajni Patel, 


Mr. H R. Gokhalc, Mr. V.A. 
Seyid Muhammad, Mr. V.N. 
Gadgil. Mr. C.M. Stephen, Mr. 
D.P. Singh and Mr. D.C'. 
Goswamy. 

Raghuramaiah Committee: 

!t is a high-power committee 
to be constituted by the Centre 
under the Chairmanship of the 
Parliamentary Affairs Minister, 
Mr. K. Raghuramaiah, as its 
chairman, to go into difficulties 
encountered in the implementa¬ 
tion of land reforms and suggest 
ways and means to remove 
them. 

CONFERENCES 

ASEAN Summit: The first 
summit meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion of South-East Asian Na¬ 
tions ended at Bali (Indonesia) 
on February 24 with wide- 
ranging agreements on political, 
economic, social, cultural and 
scientific co-operation. 

ASEAN is a five-member 
organisation, consisting of the 
Philippines, Singapore, Malay¬ 
sia, Thailand and Indonesia. 

A treaty of co-operation and 
friendship was signed providing 
for the convening of an ASEAN 
high council to arbitrate dis¬ 
putes between member coun¬ 
tries. The treaty is designed to 
provide a framework in which 
differences between member- 
countries can be settled peace¬ 
fully and preventing their escala¬ 
tion into "an open conflict. 

On the economic front an 
agreement was reached on the 
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establishment of large-scale in¬ 
dustrial projects in the field of 
petro-chemicals, steel, rubber, 
potash, newsprint. 

The Bali declaration also 
calls on all member states to 
eliminate poverty, hunger, 
disease and illiteracy and to 
promote social justice and the 
improvement of the living 
standards of their people. 

Third Law of the Sea Con¬ 
ference: It opened at New 
York on March 15. It is to last 
for seven full weeks until May 7 
and is being looked upon by 
diplomats from both developed 
and developing countries as a 
turning point of international 
deliberations on the complex 
oceanic issues. These discus¬ 
sions have gone on for nearly 17 
years without evolving a com¬ 
prehensive charter defining the 
rights and obligations of sove¬ 
reign States. 

In all, 156 nations including 
12 non-member States are at¬ 
tending the session to be held at 
Ministerial level. The Indian 
delegation is led by Mr. H.R. 
Gokhale, Law Minister and in¬ 
clude Mr. Rikhi Jaipal, Ambas¬ 
sador at the U.N. and Mr. S.P. 
Jagota, Legal Adviser to the 
Union Government. 

The conference is required 
to reach decisions on complex 
issues like a scheme for an 
international authority to 
manage exploitation of the deep 
sea-bed, an “economic zone” 
concept which would give coas¬ 
tal States additional rights not 
found in conventional inter¬ 
national law and a structure for 
settling disputes between States 
over matters pertaining to the 
sea. 

The main problem is how to 
settle exploration and exploita¬ 
tion of the,sea-bed, the ocean 
floor and the subsoil beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction. 

The first part of the draft 
text on which a settlement is 
essential provides that the sea¬ 
bed is the “common heritage of 
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mankind”, a concept, to which conditions of service. The cm* 
advanced countries like the ployees will also be covered by 
U.S.A. have not fully reconciled the provisions of the Work- 
yet. men’s Compensation Act, the 

The other parts of the draft Industrial Disputes Act, the 
convention—negotiating text as Minimum Wages Act, the Ma¬ 
lt is otherwise called-devotes tern My Benefit Act, the Payment 
137 Articles on general aspects Bonus and Gratuity Acts, 
of the law of the sea dealing with - 


such matters as territorial sea 
(12 miles from the coast), con¬ 
tiguous sea (another 12 miles) 
and economic zone up to 200 
miles out from the coastal base¬ 
lines. The high seas, says the 
text, would be open to all 
nations, subject to certain rights 
of the coastal States like access 
to living resources. 

The remaining 92 articles are 
devoted to protection, preserva¬ 
tion of the marine environment, 
research and allied matters. 

DAYS, YEARS 

Children’s Year: The United 
Nations has decided to observe 
1979 as International Children’s 
Year at the request of a Sydney 
woman who has live children. 

Mrs. Maureen Baumford 
went to New York to put her 
suggestion to the U.N. Secre¬ 
tary-General, Dr. Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim, after it had been approv¬ 
ed by the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Malcolm Fraser. 


INSTITUTES 

Indian Photo-Jnterpretalion 
Institute, Survey of India, is 
located at Dehra Dun. 

Institute for Defence Stu¬ 
dies and Analyses is located at 
New Delhi. 


LAWS, ACTS 

Salesmen’s Service Act: The 
Sales Promotion Employees 
(Conditions of Service) Act 
came into force on March 6 by 
a notification issued by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

The Act provides for certain 
benefits like leave, holidays and 


PERSONS 

C'assin, Rene: winner of the 
1968 Nobel Peace Prize who 
died on February 20, at the age 
of 88, was a French jurist known 
for his defence of human rights. 
He was a former President of 
the European Court of Human 
Rights and the principal author 
of the United Nations Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of the Right of 
Man drafted in 1948. 

Gujral, I.K.: who has been 
appointed Indian Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union has been 
Minister of State in the Planning 
Ministry since June 1975. He 
had previously held independent 
charge of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry. 

Mr. Gujral has also con¬ 
siderable diplomatic experience. 
He visited several African coun¬ 
tries as special envoy of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi in 
Scptember-October last year. He 
was leader of the Indian dele¬ 
gation to the UNESCO confe¬ 
rence in Paris in 1970 and again 
in 1972. He had led the Indian 
film delegation to the Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival in Moscow 
in July 1973. 

Kctkar, G.V.: is a former 
editor of a Marathi daily. He 
has been charged with having 
prior knowledge of the con¬ 
spiracy to kill Gandhiji and not 
informing the police about it. 
Mr. Ketkar is facing trial in 
Pune. He is 88. 

MacDonald, Miss Flora: is 
the first woman to seek the 
leadership of Canada’s Conser¬ 
vative Party. The leader will 
automatically become Prime 
Minister if the Conservatives win 
the next election to be held two 
or three years from now. 
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She has entered the race 
against 1! men because she 
believes she can “do something 
tor people”. 

Miss MacDonald, 49, a 
member of Parliament from 
Kingston in Ontario province, 
is one of six children of a tele¬ 
graph operator. She says she 
was motivated towards politics 
since her childhood in the 
1930s depression. 

(The Conservative Party in 
Britain has already chosen 
a woman, Mrs. Margaret 
Thatcher, its leader. She 
will be Prime Minister if 
her party wins Britain’s 
next election.) 

Nagendra Singh, Or.: Judge 
of the International Court of 
Justice, has been elected Vice- 
President of the Court at The 
Hague. He is the first Indian 
to be elected to this office. 

Dr. Nagcndra Singh became 
Judge of the International Court 
at the 27th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly in 1972. He 
was earlier Secretary to the Pre¬ 
sident of India and the country’s 
Chief Election Commissioner. 

The court has 15 judges who 
elect a President and a Vice- 
President for three years. 

(Mr. Arechaga of Uruguay 
was elected President of 
the International Court of 
Justice.) 

Warburton, Miss Anne: 48- 
year old Miss Warburton is a 
senior career diplomat, who 
will be Britain’s first woman 
ambassador. She is to take up 
her appointment in Copenhagen 
in early May. 

Wilson, Harold: He was in 
the news when in a surprise 
move, he announced on March 
16 to quit office as Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Britain, saying he has held 
the office long enough. 

Mr. Wilsou, 60, has been 
Prime Minister for nearly eight 
years—the longest this century. 
He has been on the front bench 
for 30 years and leader of the 


Labour Parly for 13 years. 

He told an interviewer last 
week on the eve of his 60th 
birthday: *1 don’t think about 
age. I never get bored and 

don’t get tired.I’ve never 

had a sleeping pill at Downing 
Street. Being able to sleep is 
the greatest gift.” 

The current Government is 
the fourth he has led. IL* first 
became Prime Minister in 1964. 

Since returning to power in 
February 1974, Mr. Wilson luts 
been battling with Britain’s 
severe economic problems. His 
policies recently have run into 
increasing bitterness from the 
Labour Party’s left-wing which 
opposes the orthodox methods 
the cabinet have adopted to 
fight inflation. 


PLACES 

Nainrup: in Assam is 
known for fertiliser project. 
The project, which is being set 
up in collaboration with two 
Italian firms, will have a capa¬ 
city of 3,30,000 tonnes of urea 
and its feedstock will be natural 
gas. Both ammonia and urea 
production are expected to begin 
soon. 

Ussuri and Amur: are two 

rivers on Russo-Chinese border 
in Siberia. These were in the 
news due to severe outbreaks 
of fighting between Soviet and 
Chinese troops in recent months, 
according to Times magazine 
reports. 

The two sides are said to 
have battled near these two 
rivers, where Soviet and Chinese 
troops had engaged in bitter 
battles in 1969. 


PROJECTS 

Jayakwadi Irrigation Pro¬ 
ject ( Maharashtra ): is Rs. 153- 
crore irrigation project at Pai- 
than on the Godavari river. It 
is meant to herald a new life 
in the drought-prone areas of 
Maharashtra. 


The project, to be completed 
in two stages, is aimed at the 
utilisation of the irrigation 
potential in its entirety. It is 
likely to be completed in 1982. 
On completion, it will help in 
creating a vast granary in Maha¬ 
rashtra, irrigating nearly three 
lakh hectares of land. 

The project’s foundation was 
laid in 1965 by the then Prime 
Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri. 
It was in the news when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi dedi¬ 
cated to the nation the first 
phase of this ambitious project 
on February 24. 

Thcin Darn Project: It was 

in the news when the 10-year 
old Ravi-Beas water dispute 
between Punjab and Haryana 
was reported to have been 
settled—the Cenlre having de¬ 
cided to give two lakh acre feet 
to Delhi and divide the remain¬ 
ing 70 lakh acre feet equally 
between Punjab and Haryana 
with each getting 35 lakh aae 
feet. 

With this inler-Statc river 
water dispute settled, Punjab 
can now go ahead with the 
Them Dam project and Haryana 
in making its lift irrigation 
canals perennial. 

SCIENCE 

Two brains in one: It has 
been discovered that the human 
brain is really two brains in 
one and each of its two hemi¬ 
spheres has its own independent 
and specialised functions. 

The “artist” is a person 
whose right hemisphere is domi¬ 
nant and the “thinker” is one 
whose left hemisphere is domi¬ 
nant. 

These and other findings of 
recent research are examined 
by the UNESCO Cpurier in a 
special issue on the brain. 

The studies show that the 
left benvpshere controls logical 
and abstract thinking and that 
it specializes in the skills of 
{Contd. on page 640) 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED Etc. 

Lt. Gen. Olusegun Obasanjo: 
Elected Head of State of Nigei m. 

Choi Kyu-hah: Appointed Prime 
Minister of South Korea. 

Leonid Brezhnev: Re-elected 
General Secretary of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Dr. Nagcndra Singh: Judge of the 
International Conn of Justice elected 
Vice-Piesident of the Coin at the 
Hague. He. is the first Indian elected 
to this office. 

Ram Niwas Mirdhn: Union State 
Minister for Supply and Rehabilita¬ 
tion appointed Chairman of Lalit 
Kala Akademi for a term of 'out 
years. 

M.V. Arunaclialnm: Elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers k ,f Commerce and Industi y. 

Air Marshal A.R. Pamlit: Ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chief of the An Stall'. 

Placido Pieda^o D’Soura: Am¬ 
bassador of India to Zaiic accredited 
ambassador to Congo. 

William Scrcnton: Governor of 
Pennsylvania appointed Ambassador 
of United States to United Nations. 

Alberto Rodriguez Niu: Nomi¬ 
nated as the next non-resident Am¬ 
bassador of Uruguay to India. 

Miss Anne Warburton: A senior 
career diplomat appointed Biitain’s 
first woman ambassador in Copen¬ 
hagen. 

I.K. Gnjral: Union Minister of 
State foi Planning appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of India to the Soviet Union 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Dr. S. Ramgoolam: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Mauritius. 

Harold Macmillan: Former Bri¬ 
tish Prime Minister. 

Dr. Sadoun Hummadi: Foreign 
Minister of Iraq. 

Milos Minic: Foreign Ministei 
of Yugoslavia. 

Nikolai Firyubiu: Deputy Foreign 
Minister of U.S.S.R. 

Mrs. I.. Zhivkova: Art and Cul¬ 
ture Minister of Bulgaria, 

Sven Anderson: Foreign Minister 
of Sweden. 

Wolfgang Rauchfuss: Deputy 
Prime Minister of German Democra¬ 
tic Republic. 


Prof. P.P.G.L. Siriwardcnc: Vice- 
Chancellor ol Sri Lanka University. 

W.T. Jayasinghc: Secretary to 
Ministry of Defence and External 
Atfaits of Sri Lanka 

Major Gen. Mohanioud Abdel 
Ranian-cl-Fakki: Deputy Chief of 
Geneial Staff of Sudan. 

IN THE NEWS 

Olusegun Obasanjo: He is the 
new Nigei iau leader, formei No. 2 
man in the Muttala Mohammed Gov¬ 
ernment. 

l>r. Y. Nayudamma: lk is Dirce- 
toi-General of the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research (India). 

Lord George Brown: Deputy 
leader of the I.about Paity for ten 
years and the British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary fiotu 1966-68 who recently 
unsigned fiom the Party to piotest 
against its policies 

Edouard Saouma: He is Director- 
General of the Food and Agiiculiure 
Organisation. 


EVE 

FEBRUARY 

17— The Utban (Ceiling and Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1976 comes into force. 

—The French and Dutch Govern¬ 
ments announce formal recogni¬ 
tion of the MPLA proclaimed 
Angolan People’s Republic. 

18— Britain recognises the People’s 
Republic of Angola. 

21—Mozambique troops clash with 
Rhodesians. 

—Former President Richardjsfixon 
arrives in Peking on his contro¬ 
versial visit. 

23— First ASEAN summit at Bali 
opened. 

24— CPSIJ Meet opens in Moscow. 
The Soviet Communist Party 
Secretary, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev 
offers to patch up with China. 

27—Death of K.C. Reddy, former 
Chief Minister of Karnataka. 

29—Political struggle spreads in 
China. Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao- 
ping and his followers being 


Sven Anderson: He is Swedish 
Foreign Minister. 

G.K. Menon: He is Chairman of 
the Electronics Commission. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji: He 
is President of Sahitya Akademi. 

RESIGNED 

Harold Wilson: Prime Ministei 
of U.K. 

Gen. Tin Oo: Defence Ministei 
of Burma. 

Babubhai Jashbhai Patel: Chief 
Minister of Gujarat (due to defeat in 
the State Assembly). 

DIED 

Dr. Abdul Alecm: Chairman of 
the Taraqqui-c-Utdu Board and Urdu 
adviser to the Union Government. 

Rene Cassia: Winner of the 1668 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Jaywant Kumar: Former Prime 
of Cbamprajpur State in Rajkot 
District. 

Dr. D. Dhairyam: A noted psy¬ 
chiatrist. 

P.S. Krishna* namy: A noted 
educationist. 

K.C. Reddy: Former Governor 
ot Madhya Pradesh and the first Chief 
Minister of erstwhile Mysore State. 

Lekh Raj Bhakri: Veteran film- 
writer, producet and director 


NTS 

identified as the target of the wave 
of accusations. 

MARCH 

9—The U.N. decides to observe the 
year 1979 as International Child¬ 
ren’s Year. 

10— Chairman Mao Tse-lung of 
China joins drive against Vice- 
Prime Minister Teng Hsiao-ping. 

11— The Lok Sabha approves exten¬ 
sion of (he President’s rule in 
Nagaland for a further period of 
six months from March 26. 

12— Congress (OFled Babubhai Patel 
Ministry bows out of office fol¬ 
lowing its defeat in the State 
Assembly. 

—President’s rule imposed in Guja¬ 
rat State for the third time in 
less than five years. 

15— Tax at all levels of personal in¬ 
come reduced in the 1976-77 
Budget. 

16— Harold Wilson, Prime Minister 
of Britain decides to resign. 


April, 1976 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of selected words used in this issue) 


ad valorem (L): according to 
value. 

ameliorate: to make better; to 
improve. 

callous: (undent'd; unfeeling, 
camaraderie : good-fellowship; 
the mtinviey of comradeship. 

chauvinism: an ahsuidly extia 
vagant pude in one's eountiy, with a 
corresponding contempt for foicign 
nations; jingoism. 

creak: lo make sharp, grating 
sound, as of a hmgc, etc. 
credence: belief; trust, 
denizen: an inhabitant (human 
or animal); one admitted to the rights 
of a citizen. 

dissent: to think differently; to 
disagree in opinion; difference of 
opinion. 

fabulous: feigned;false;immense; 
amazing. 

Frankenstein: n. the hero of Mis. 
Shelley's romance so named, who by 
his skill forms an animate creature 
like a man, only to his own torment, 
hence, by confusion, any creation that 
brings disaster to its author. 

hegemony: leadership; prepon¬ 
derant influence, esp. of one state over 
others. 

intractable: unmanageable; ob¬ 
stinate. 

intransigent: refusing to come to 
any understanding; irreconcilable. 

languish: to become depressed; 
to lose strength and animation; to 
pine. 

milieu: environment, setting, me¬ 
dium, element. 

niche: a suitable or actual place 
or condition in life oi public estima¬ 
tion or the system of nature. 

nudge: a gentle poke, as with the 
elbow. 

pari passu (l..): with equal pace; 
together. 

ponderous: heavy; weighty; mas¬ 
sive; unwieldy. 

pragmatic: an edict; a man of 
business; a busybody; an opiniona- 
tive person. 

propensity: inclination of mind; 
favourable inclination; tendency to 
good or evil; tendency to move in a 
certain direction. 

pugnacity: inclination to fight; 
fondness for fighting; quartelsome- 
ness. 


rapport: relation; connection; 
sympathy; emotional bond; spiritua¬ 
listic touch. 

relic: that which is left after loss 
or decay of the rest; any personal 
memorial of a saint; held in reverence 
as an incentive to faith and piety; 
a souvenir; a memorial of antiquity 
or object of historic interest, 
replete: completely filled, 
squalor: state of being squalid 
(filthy; foul; neglected; uncared foi; 

CURRENT G. E. 

speech and writing, as well as 
mathematics and reasoning. 
The right hemisphere is the scat 
of non-verbal memory, emotions 
and concrete thinking. It pos¬ 
sesses special powers of intui¬ 
tion and special preception and 
plays a major part in creativity, 
music and art. 

The two hemispheres are 
interconnected, so that they 
operate together sharing the 
work of the brain and each 
complementing the work of the 
other. But each hemisphere 
has its own memory and also 
competes with and acts as a 
“brake” on the other. 


SPACE 

Space Shuttle: Sec page 
616 under the heading “Space 
Revolution” in this issue. 

MISCELLANY 

Bio-gas: is a high quality 
methane gas produced by fer¬ 
mentation of the dung of cows 
and buffaloes through gobar 
gas plants. 

The bio-gas can also be pro¬ 
duced by the technical process 
developed in the gobar gas 
plants not only from the freely 
available raw materia! of cattle 
dung but also by the fermenta- 


unkempt; soidid and dingy; poverty- 
stricken). 

surveillance: vigilantsupeivision; 
spy-like watching; superintendence. 

snare: a running noose for trap¬ 
ping; a trap; an allurement, tempta¬ 
tion, entanglement, moral danger. 

vestige: a footprint, a trace; a 
surviving trace of what has almost 
disappeared; a ieduced and function¬ 
less structuie icpresenting what was 
once useful and developed. 

(Conid. from pane 638) 

tion in the same process, of 
other refuse like carcass, human 
night soil and agricultural wastes. 

The biggest advantage of 
ihese plants is the production 
of much richer fertilizer than 
the cow dung. Once the gas 
has been drawn off, the remain¬ 
ing waste or slurry is an extreme¬ 
ly efficient fertilizer, much richer 
in plant nutrients than manure 
in its natural state, its nitrogen 
content is 2 per cent compared 
to only 0- 75 per cent in ordinary 
cow dung. 

Nearly half of rural India’s 
fuel requirements for cooking 
and elementary lighting can be 
met by production of Bio-gas. 
The new process is a simple 
and cheap method of solving 
energy problems of six lakh I ar¬ 
il ung villages in the country. 

(The term " Bio-gas ” was wrongly 
given on page 543 of the 
March '76 issue , The mistake 
is regretted. -—Editor) 

“Kozgar Samachar”: is the 
new government publication, the 
first of its kind in the country 
to be brought out. It will con¬ 
tain complete information of 
employment opportunities avail¬ 
able under the Central Govern¬ 
ment, public sector enterprises, 
autonomous corporations and 
others. 
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Editorial 

New Friends, New Foes 


'T'RUTH of the dictum that there are no 
* permanent friends or foes anywhere has 
again been proved by the wordy warfare bet¬ 
ween Egypt and the Soviet Union following 
the split between them and the increasing 
understanding between Cairo and Washington. 
'Only a few years ago—arid as late as 1973— 
President Sadat was on the best of terms with 
the Soviet leaders, depending upon them for 
substantial military equipment and other forms 
of assistance. The Soviet Union had invested 
millions of pounds in the Aswan Dam to 
ensure Egypt’s goodwill for several decades. 
But all that has become an old story. In 
March this year, Egypt abrogated the treaty of 
“permanent friendship” which President Sadat 
had himself signed with the Soviet Union in 
1971. Lately, he has been earnestly wooed by 
the U.S.A. which has taken the place of the 
Soviet Union as Egypt’s guardian angel. 

President Sadat is now' seeking more and 
more arms and other sophisticated military 
equipment from the U.S.A. A U.S. official 
stated on April 7 that American sources expect 
the Egyptian leader to seek further U.S. arms 
supplies from the U.S.A. next year after the 
sale of six C-130 military transport planes 
to his country.' Under a 65-million-dollar 
agreement recently signed, the U.S.A. will not 
only supply these planes to Egypt but also 
train Egyptian air crews and instruct Egyptian 
officers in U.S. military academies. All this 
is precisely what the Russians used to do— 
supplying sophisticated military hardware to 
Egypt and training the latter’s officers in the 
use of equipment. When for certain reasons 
the Soviet Union refused further military 
supplies. President Sadat virtually fell in the 
Americans’ lap, visited Washington to negotiate 
for arms and secured comforting assurances. 
Since then the Washington-Cairo friendship has 
grown even as Cairo-Moscow cordiality has 
declined to such a level that eacli has been 
denouncing the other in strong terms. 

To ensure his future, President Sadat 
recently toured Saudi Arabia and some other 
Arab countries to seek money for a new Arab 
solidarity fund to which Saudi Arabia would 
be the major contributor. The fund is to be 


used by Egypt to buy arms from various sources. 
In pursuance of this objective to Strengthen 
Egypt militarily so as to match Israel’s superior 
prowess. Early in April he undertook a tour of 
Europe in search of active support and was able 
to secure firm assurances, especially from 
France, for arms supplies and meeting other 
development needs. He disclosed in Paris on 
April 6 that after his talks with President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing that France was going all 
the way in assisting Egypt. French technology 
had been promised to him in developing an 
arms industry, the major part of the cost being 
borne by Saudi Arabia and other oil-rich Arab 
countries. Egypt is also negotiating the purchase 
of missiles and complicated electronic 
equipment from France. Long-term agree¬ 
ments in this regard are expected to be signed 
soon. All this is designed as another blow to 
Moscow, out of sheer spite. 

China, of course, is happy over Egypt’s 
break with Moscow and has adopted “I-told- 
you-so” postures to wreak vengeance on its 
ideological rival. Chinese leaders have exposed 
the “high-handedness” of the Soviet Union in 
its relations with the Arabs. Within hours of 
the Egyptian decision to nullify the friendship 
treaty with Russia, the New China News Agency 
hailed the development as a “great victory for 
the Egyptian people in the struggle against 
hegemony”. It declared with ill-concealed glee 
and with tongue in cheek: “Practice proves 
that the Soviet revisionists tried to dominate 
Egypt through this treaty so as to contend with 
the other super-power in West Asia. The 
so-called friendship of the Soviet revisionists is 
a synonym for domination and expansion. 
They are whopping lies.” The Chinese recall 
their own earlier warning to the Arab world 
not to trust “Soviet imperialists” and they have 
hailed Egypt’s disenchantment. Egyptian 
leaders are now stated to be looking to Peking 
for friendship in place of Moscow. Thus, by a 
quirk of fate, Egypt is moving closer to 
Washington and Peking, even though not long 
ago President Sadat used to denounce the 
Americans as imperialists. Who can rely on 
whom in this selfish world of fleeting loyalties, 
passing attachments and deceptive alliances ? 


May, 1976 
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NOTES N 


Current 

National Affairs 


Emergency to Continue 

Parliamentary System to Con¬ 
tinue 

Checks on Foreign Money 

India Seeks Talks on Farakka 

New Jndia-Sri Lanka Pact 

India-Turkcy Accord 

Indo-Nepa! Talks 

Self-Sufficiency in Small Arms 

India—A Force for Stability 

Aryabhata May Light Up Black 
Holes 

Rupee Again Upvalued 
Record Foreign Reserves 
Solar Power Stations 


Emergency to Continue 

There is nothing in the 
present-day situation in the 
country to warrant revocation 
of the Emergency, Mr, F.H. 
Mohsin, Deputy Home Minister, 
maintained in the Lok Subha 
on April X. 

Intervening in the discussion 
on a non-official Bill sponsored 
by Mr. Somnath Chatterjec 
(CPM) for amending the 
Defence of India Act, Mr. 
Mohsin spoke of underground 
activities at home and threats 
from outside. A situation 
existed for continuation of the 
Emergency. 

The Deputy Minister men¬ 
tioned the arms pilc-up by Pakis¬ 
tan and said there was no other 
country against which Islamabad 
might be making preparations. 
Then, there were the forces in 
the international world “who 
want to create some tension in 
this part of the world”. Diego 
Garcia was being developed into 
a full-fledged military base. 

In the lace of external 
threats, “we owe a duty to the 
country to see that we, as a 
nation, arc defended at all costs 
should a situation so arise”. 

As for the internal situation, 
hardliners had not reconciled 
themselves to the Emergency 
yet. Some forces were creat¬ 
ing trouble. Underground ac¬ 
tivities continued. So did sabo¬ 
tage activities. Forces res¬ 
ponsible for those activities were 
lying low because of the Emer¬ 
gency. 

He refuted the charge of 
misuse of MISA and other 
Emergency powers. Agreeing 
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there was scope for possible 
misuse, Mr. Mohsin said the 
State Governments had been 
advised in this respect. In 
some cases, the Centre had 
revoked orders under MISA. 
Except for one or two cases, 
MISA had been used only 
against persons who were a 
menace to the security of the 
country and who had created 
trouble in the maintenance of 
public order. “We still stand 
by the assurance that MISA 
will not be used against legiti¬ 
mate political activity”. 

The Bill was later rejected 
by the House. 


Parliamentary System to Con¬ 
tinue 

The committee set up by the 
Congress President, Mr. D.K. 
Barooah, to make recommenda¬ 
tions regarding amendments to 
the Constitution has expressed 
the general view that there need 
be no change in the parliamen¬ 
tary system of Government. 
The committee is also of the 
view that it is not at all neces¬ 
sary to change over to the 
Presidential system. 

These views broadly emerg¬ 
ed at a meeting of the committee 
held in New Delhi on April 3 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Swaran Singh. The committee 
formulated tentative proposals 
on important amendments. 
Several proposals were exa¬ 
mined to ensure that the amend¬ 
ments made in the Constitution 
should not be the subject-matter 
of review in the courts as Par¬ 
liament had the supreme autho¬ 
rity to make appropriate changes 
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In the Constitution, keeping 
pace with the changing times. 

It was, however, felt that 
legislative enactments passed by 
the Parliament or by the State 
Legislatures in pursuance of the 
Directive Principles—p a r t i - 
cularly in the socio-economic 
field—were not being imple¬ 
mented speedily in view of the 
lengthy judicial proceedings 
challenging the constitutiona¬ 
lity of such enactments. 

The view in the committee 
was that suitable changes should 
be made to ensure that the bene¬ 
fits accruing from such enact¬ 
ments should promptly reach 
the vast number of the under¬ 
privileged, and suitable amend¬ 
ments be made in the Consti¬ 
tution to ensure this. 

It was decided that the 
chairman of the committee 
should write to the Chief Minis¬ 
ters and the State Congress Pre¬ 
sidents as well as other bodies 
to elicit their views on the com¬ 
mittee’s tentative proposals. 


Checks on Foreign Money 

Parliamentary approval was 
granted on March 29 to an im¬ 
portant piece of legislation—the 
Foreign Contribution (Regula¬ 
tion) Bill. The comprehensive 
measure seeks to regulate the 
acceptance and utilisation of 
foreign contributions or foreign 
hospitality by certain persons or 
associations, with a view to en¬ 
suring that parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions, political associations, 
academic and other voluntary 
organisations as well as indivi¬ 
duals working in the important 
areas of national life functioned 
in a manner consistent with the 
values of a sovereign democratic 
republic. 

The Deputy Home Minister, 
Mr. F.H. Mohsin, assured the 
Lok Sabha that the Govern¬ 
ment would be able to take care 
of attempt by multinational 
companies to bribe Indian offi¬ 
cials or political parties under 


the provisions of the legislation. 

However, he admitted that 
by the regulatory nature of the 
proposed legislative measure 
the Government had no inten¬ 
tion to ban altogether bonafide 
foreign contributions. The Gov¬ 
ernment only wanted to ensure 
that the money was utilised for 
the purpose for which it had 
been received and was not 
diverted to political purposes or 
to persons who held vital posi¬ 
tions. 

He explained the various 
categories of persons and orga¬ 
nisations covered under the Bill. 
In the first category were cer¬ 
tain sensitive and important 
category of persons and organi¬ 
sations, such as government 
servants, candidates seeking 
elections, members of legisla¬ 
tures, political parties and news¬ 
men who are completely banned 
from accepting foreign contri¬ 
bution or hospitality. 

The second category cover¬ 
ed organisation of a political 
nature. In these cases, they 
would have to seek prior per¬ 
mission of the Government be¬ 
fore accepting any money from 
abroad. Organisations work¬ 
ing in cultural, academic and 
social spheres came under the 
third category. They were free 
to get money from foreign sour¬ 
ces, but they would have to 
intimate the Government after 
they received such money. All 
the organisations working in the 
country would come under one 
or the other category. The pro¬ 
vision of the Bill had been 
framed in such a way that no 
organisation would be able to 
pollute the body politic with 
money received from foreign 
sources. 

Multinational corporations 
also had been taken care of, 
and no country would be in a 
position to distribute money in 
India through these corpora¬ 
tions in an indirect way. Books 
and literature supplied by 
foreigners also had been covered 


as the definition would include 
contributions both in cash and 
kind. 

Ultimately the evil influence 
of foreign money could be 
checked only with the help of a 
vigilant public. Of course, the 
Government was vigilant all the 
time. The people should also 
keep their eyes open and if 
foreign money was received by 
anyone or any organisation and 
used for anti-national purpose, 
the matter should be brought 
to the notice of the authorities, 
he added. 

According to records main¬ 
tained by the Reserve Bank, 
missionaries and religious orga¬ 
nisations received, on an average 
Rs. 23 crores from abroad bet¬ 
ween 1968 and 1972. The RBI 
record was confined to remit¬ 
tances amounting to Rs. 10,000 
or more. So far there had been 
no legislation requiring the 
maintenance of records of remit¬ 
tances received by various 
agencies. 

There was a general support 
for the Bill from all sides of the 
House, though some members 
wanted more stringent measures 
so that the clandestine opera¬ 
tions of “anonymous empires” 
like the foreign intelligence ser¬ 
vices and the multi-nationals 
were not able to subvert India’s 
integrity, sovereignty and demo¬ 
cracy. 


India Seeks Talks on Farakka 

While renewing the invita¬ 
tion to Bangladesh to hold talks 
in New Delhi on the sharing of 
the Ganga waters during the 
lean season, India has suggested 
that alleged adverse effects of 
the use of the water at F'arakka 
can be studied by a committee 
of experts. 

In a Note handed over to 
the Bangladesh High Commis¬ 
sion, the Indian Government 
has said that such a body of 
experts already exists in the 
form of the Joint Rivers Com- 
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mission. The Commission 
“with its considerable expertise 
and experience could be more 
purposefully utilised to this 
end . 

In the Indian Notes, the 
Government said it felt impelled 
to point out that the intense 
propaganda campaign launched 
in Bangladesh is not conducive 
to the creation of a right at¬ 
mosphere for friendly and fruit¬ 
ful talks in Dacca at the pre¬ 
sent time. 

In view of this, and also be¬ 
cause the last meeting on the 
issue was held in Dacca, the 
Note says, it will be appreciated 
that the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the next 
meeting should take place in 
Delhi is eminently reasonable. 

Regretting that efforts to 
reach an agreement through 
friendly discussions had not 
evoked a positive response, the 
Note recalls the Bangladesh 
demand for a “month-wise allo¬ 
cation” of the Ganga waters 
throughout the year, including 
the period of monsoon abun¬ 
dance and floods. The discus¬ 
sions between the two Govern¬ 
ments have throughout been 
confined to the sharing of the 
Ganga waters during the lean 
season for the obvious reason 
that during the remainder of 
the year the water flows are 
plentiful. 

It informed the Bangladesh 
Government of India's unila¬ 
teral decision to reduce drawals 
at Farakka into the feeder canal 
of the Bhagirathi-Hooghly river 
system—thus releasing more 
water for flow into Bangladesh 
and made it clear that “this ges¬ 
ture has been made without pre¬ 
judice to India’s position and 
requirements”. 

It reminds Bangladesh that 
40,000 cusecs will be needed 
during the lean months to meet 
the requirements of Calcutta 
port “because it is precisely 
during this period that high 
tides occur and the danger of 


silting is the greatest in the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly navigation 
channel”. 

New India-Sri Lanka Pact 

India and Sri Lanka have 
signed a “unique and historic” 
agreement demarcating their 
maritime boundaries in the Bay 
of Bengal and the Gulf of 
Mannar, thereby clearing the 
way for the economic exploita¬ 
tion of the sea and seabed, par¬ 
ticularly for offshore drilling for 
oil. 

The agreement, reached in 
the last week of March, is the 
first in the world based on the 
concept of an economic zone 
of 200 miles from the coastline. 
At points where the economic 
zones of the two countries over¬ 
lap, the principle of the medial 
line—or a line equidistant from 
the two coasts—has been used. 
The principle of the medial line 
was used in 1974 to demarcate 
the maritime boundary in the 
narrow Palk Strait. That agree¬ 
ment brought Kachchativu is¬ 
land within Sri Lanka’s sove¬ 
reignty. 

The agreement also means 
an end to all outstanding issues 
between the two countries. The 
problem of Indian settlers in 
Sri Lanka was settled some 
years ago and the March accord 
also resolves the question of 
fishing rights. Sri Lanka has 
agreed that fishing rights in the 
Wadge Bay belong to India and 
Sri Lanka fishermen will gra¬ 
dually “be phased out” from 
the area. 

At the signing ceremony, 
leaders of both countries spoke 
of the give-and-take and mutual 
understanding i n v o 1 v e d in 
quickly reaching agreement on 
what were once considered 
intractable problems. This has 
been done on instructions from 
the Prime Ministers of the two 
countries who asked officials to 
reach agreement since they 
“valued their friendship and 
wanted to come closer”. 


Both countries will now 
individually be able to exploit 
the seabed in their respective 
areas. The Gulf of Mannar is 
known to be potentially oil¬ 
bearing. 

Mr. Kewal Singh, India’s 
Foreign Secretary, described the 
agreement as a “landmark in 
the history of the two countries” 
and a “symbol jpf friendship and 
understanding” which has cul¬ 
minated in an accord after nego¬ 
tiations lasting three and a half 
years. The “many historical 
problems” involved had been 
settled in a spirit of mutual 
interest and accommodation. 

Mr. Jayasinghc, Sri Lanka’s 
Foreign and Defence Secretary, 
said Sri Lanka and India had 
the “unique distinction of 
settling problems by negotia¬ 
tions”. In the negotiations they 
had never lost sight of human 
considerations “which is the 
most important factor”. He 
said there had been give-and- 
take on both sides and the final 
agreement on demarcation of 
the maritime boundary based 
on the principle of the economic 
zone “is a milestone”. 

India-Turkey Accord 

India and Turkey have ex¬ 
pressed concern over the situa¬ 
tion in West Asia and called for 
the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from the occupied Arab terri¬ 
tories in accordance with UN 
resolutions. In a joint com¬ 
munique issued on April 4 at 
the end of the talks between the 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan and the Turkish 
Foreign Minister in Ankara, the 
two countries also called for the 
restoration of the legitimate 
rights of the Palestine people, 
including the right to establish 
their own national state, which 
constitute the indispensable con¬ 
ditions for the establishment of 
a just aqd lasting peace in the 
region. 

The joint communique re¬ 
vealed the trend of talks Mr. 
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Chavan had with Mr. Ihsan 
Sabri Caglayangil on a variety 
of international issues, parti¬ 
cularly those concerning the two 
countries, as well as the relations 
between New Delhi and Ankara. 

The two ministers noted with 
satisfaction the developing trend 
of trade and economic relations 
between the two countries. They 
agreed that the joint committee 
established under the Indo- 
Turkish Trade Agreement sign¬ 
ed three years ago should meet 
shortly to promote bilateral 
trade in mutually satisfactory 
conditions between the two 
countries. 

Another fruitful result of 
Mr. Chavan’s visit to Turkey 
was the signing of the agree¬ 
ment on co-operation in the 
fields of science and technology. 
The two Foreign Ministers ex¬ 
pressed the hope that this agree¬ 
ment would have the way for 
purposeful scientific and tech¬ 
nological exchanges between the 
two countries. The two Foreign 
Ministers discussed in general 
the situation in Asia. Mr. 
Chavan informed his Turkish 
colleague about his Govern¬ 
ment’s policies and explained 
the efforts made by India to 
establish friendly and harmo¬ 
nious relations with all neigh¬ 
bouring countries based on 
equality and mutual respect for 
each other’s sovereignty and 
territorial integrity and non¬ 
interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

The Foreign Minister of 
Turkey expressed his belief that 
promotion of good-neighbourly 
relations in the sub-continent in 
terms of the Simla agreement 
would constitute an important 
achievement for the stability 
and development of the region 
as well as a very significant 
contribution to world peace. 

While reaffirming the neces¬ 
sity of safeguarding the inde¬ 
pendence, sovereignty, terri¬ 
torial integrity and non-align¬ 
ment of Cyprus, the two Foreign 


Ministers expressed the hope 
that the resumption of inter- 
communal talks would lead to 
a mutually acceptable solution 
in conformity with this principle 
as well as with the legitimate 
rights of the Turkish-Cypriot 
and Greek-Cypriot communi¬ 
ties. 

Mr. Chavan and Mr. Cag¬ 
layangil regarded the Helsinki 
conference as an important step 
in the consolidation of peace and 
promotion of co-operation in 
Europe. 

Indo-Nepal Talks 

The Prime Minister of 
Nepal, Dr. Tulsi Giri, assured 
the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, in Delhi on April 8 
that Nepal would try its best to 
see that its relations with India 
are built on a sound basis and 
that it will not be guided by just 
a few episodes here or there. 
He gave this assurance during 
his two meetings with Mrs. 
Gandhi when they did “a lot of 
straight talking without mincing 
matters”. 

Addressing a Press confe¬ 
rence later. Dr. Giri said that 
Mrs. Gandhi “was kind enough 
to be very frank in opening her 
mind about what the Govern¬ 
ment of India thinks about our 
attitude towards India”. Mrs. 
Gandhi also told him that 
“friendship should not be taken 
for granted”. 

Dr. Giri hoped that a lot of 
misunderstanding, apprehen¬ 
sions and doubts had now been 
cleared. 

Some statements made in 
Nepal and the stand taken by 
Nepal in certain conferences, 
especially on the landlocked 
issue or on the Sikkim episode, 
gave cause, accidentally or in¬ 
cidentally, to create apprehen¬ 
sion that Nepal was trying to be 
unfriendly to India or was tak¬ 
ing advantage of India’s attitude. 
Nepal wanted to take advantage 
of the conferences to put for¬ 


ward its views on the issue of 
landlocked countries without 
embarrassiug India. 

Dr. Giri said that as a result 
of the talks, he had with Mrs. 
Gandhi, he got a “very clear cut 
picture” and it was quite educa¬ 
tive to him. His primary inten¬ 
tion at the same time was to 
make things clear. He recalled 
that at the time of assuming 
office he had said that he would 
try to clear the atmosphere of 
misunderstanding with India 
and he was glad that his feeling 
was “very cordially recipro¬ 
cated”. 


Self-Sufficiency in Small Arms 

India has achieved “reasona¬ 
ble competence” in the field of 
defence production and is 
marching towards self-suffi¬ 
ciency. The reported produc¬ 
tion of Rs. 225 crore by the 
ordnance factories during 1975- 
76 is no mean achievement. The 
imported content of indigenous¬ 
ly produced equipment is being 
progressively brought down and 
greater stress is being laid on 
sophistication. 

Replying to the criticism 
that research and development 
was not getting enough atten¬ 
tion, Defence Production Minis¬ 
ter informed Parliament that an 
allocation of Rs. 52-crore in the 
budget for this purpose could 
be regarded as inadequate. Pro¬ 
posals are being considered to 
reorganise production in the 
ordnance factories to introduce 
modem methods of manage¬ 
ment and to ensure workers’ 
participation in management. It 
is significant that ail the defence 
production units have made 
profits during 1975-76. Praga 
Tools and Garden Reach Work¬ 
shop, which has not been doing 
well, has for the first time 
broken even and may even show 
a marginal profit. 

Answering criticism as to 
why complete self-sufficiency in 
defence production has not been 
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achieved, the Minister pointed 
out that technology was pro¬ 
gressing so fast that every coun¬ 
try was facing problems of 
obsolescence. The other con¬ 
siderations were availability of 
finances, co-ordination with 
other industry (since defence 
production could not be con¬ 
sidered in isolation) and lastly, 
fluctuating demand. For these 
reasons it was not possible to 
plan much in advance and 
accurately. 

Yet, consistent with the 
requirements of the contem¬ 
porary situation, the country 
has achieved reasonable com¬ 
petence in the field. Self- 
sufficiency has been achieved 
in small arms. In the case of 
medium artillery weapons and 
ammunition, attempts are being 
made to achieve self-sufficiency. 
A number of new projects con¬ 
cerning field guns and propel¬ 
lants has also been undertaken. 

Modernisation of old ord¬ 
nance factories, such as the one 
at Kirkee, which was over a 
hundred years old, has also been 
taken in hand and old machi¬ 
nery is being re-phased. Con¬ 
siderable success has been 
achieved in computerised mate¬ 
rials planning in a number of 
ordnance factories. Some of the 
units as Mazagon Docks are do¬ 
ing extremely well. Mazagon 
Docks secured orders worth Rs. 
40-crore last year in the face of 
international competition. The 
Garden Reach Workshop too 
had secured orders worth Rs. 
2*75 crore. 

It is the Government’s policy 
to take the help of the private 
sector in defence production 
within the framework of the 
Industrial Policy resolution. 
Many young entrepreneurs with 
high engineering qualifications 
were willing to collaborate in 
the matter of defence production 
and there was no reason why 
their services should not be 
utilised. 
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India—A Force for Stability 

A senior official of the 
Agency for International Deve¬ 
lopment in Washington has 
hailed India as a potential force 
for stability in South Asia. 

Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner, 
Assistant administrator in the 
Bureau for Asia, told the Con¬ 
gressional Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee early in April that “India 
by virtue of its enormous 600 
million plus population is the 
centrifugal force in South Asia. 
This force can operate positively 
in the region by helping to 
assure political stability, pro¬ 
moting the normalisation of 
relations between South Asian 
countries, and preventing out¬ 
side power interference”. 

“The extent to which India 
will be willing and able to 
expert this positive force will 
depend to a significant degree 
on its success in carrying out a 
very ambitious agricultural pro¬ 
duction programme. The tar¬ 
geted beneficiaries of this pro¬ 
gramme are the country’s small 
farmers and landless rural fami¬ 
lies who for the most part live 
in abject poverty.” 

Mr. Gardiner said the 
United States supports Indian 
development through its contri¬ 
butions to World Bank and 
Asian Development Bank as 
well as under Titles I and II of 
P.L. 480. The U.S. is ready to 
offer further assistance to India 
in the fiscal year 1977 if nego¬ 
tiations for resumption of bila¬ 
teral development assistance are 
re-opened. The aid would then 
consist of 8 230 million loans. 
There would also be a $ 17 
million grant to meet technical 
assistance and training needs 
in food production, nutrition 
and education technology. 

Meanwhile, the Aid Ad¬ 
ministrator Mr. Daniel Parker, 
warned the foreign operations 
sub-committee that the per 
capita income of low income 
countries would remain stag¬ 


nant for the rest of this decade 
unless flow of concessional 
assistance was increased. The 
U.S. participation in providing 
total concessional aid resources 
had dropped from 54 per cent 
in 1961 to 22 per cent in 1975. 

Aryabhata May Light Up Black 
Holes 

The Indian satellite Arya¬ 
bhata has sent scientific data 
which may throw light on black 
holes in space. The Satellite 
Project director Dr. U.R. Rao, 
said on April 5 that a black hole, 
a kind of bottomless pit, was 
formed when a star collapsed 
after its nuclear fuel was spent 
under the pull of its own 
gravity. The black hole de¬ 
voured any object—whether 
matter, light or signal—straying 
within 6 ‘5km. of it. 

Astronomers have so far 
spotted only one black hole— 
the Cygnus. They have also 
observed an unknown star orbit¬ 
ing the Cygnus. With its 
enormous power the black hole 
draws matter from the star, but 
its high temperature destroys 
the matter as it comes closer, 
resulting in emission of X-rays. 
The emission usually comprises 
more of weak X-rays than of 
strong ones. But on one occa¬ 
sion in 1971 the intensity of the 
emission touched an absolutely 
low mark. 

Two days after the Indian 
satellite was launched on April 
19, 1975, there was a drastic 
spurt in energy output from the 
complex. Dr. Rao said it was 
just a chance that Aryabhata 
was exposed to this emission 
and sent X-ray messages to the 
ground station. 

Scientists of the Indian 
Space Research Organisation’s 
Satellite Project, who studied 
the messages, came .up with an 
interesting finding. According 
to Dr. Rao, the analysis indicat¬ 
ed that the emission spectrum, 
usually dominated by weaker 
( Contd . on page 656) 
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Callaghan succeeds Wilson 

Mr. James Callaghan, who 
became the fourth Labour 
Prime Minister in Britain on 
April 5 by defeating his only 
rival, the Left-wing leader, Mr. 
Michael Foot, in the third 
ballot (176 votes against 137), 
is the first-ever to emerge from 
the working class. All his pre¬ 
decessors were cither from the 
middle class or brilliant pro¬ 
ducts of Oxford University. 

Mr. Callaghan, son of a 
naval petty officer, had to strug¬ 
gle and had only secondary 
stage education but rose through 
work in trade unions to be the 
politician with the widest ex¬ 
perience of any in Britain. He 
had held the three key port¬ 
folios in the Government, Horae 
Affairs, Treasury and Foreign 
Affairs. 

His election, almost a cer¬ 
tainty, since Mr. Wilson resign¬ 
ed suddenly on March 16, also 
had a precedent-breaking impact 
on the British Constitution. It 
ended the convention that it is 
the sovereign who chooses the 
Premier. On Mr. Callaghan’s 
election by the 317 MPs of the 
Labour Parliamentary Party, 
Mr. Wilson went to Buckin¬ 
gham Palace to convey his formal 
resignation to the Queen. 

The contest had been car¬ 
ried on without venom or cha¬ 
racter assassination. Despite 
the ideological gulf between ttyc 
united left-wing and the cen¬ 
trists of the Labour Party, the 
canvassing was done with de¬ 
corum and dignity. 

Mr. Callaghan declined to 
do any personal canvassing 


while none of the candidates 
indulged in public image build¬ 
ing or recrimination. In the 
event, the election, for the time 
being at least, submerged the 
ideological differences within 
the party. 

The chief qualities that won 
Mr. Callaghan the election 
were his record as a conciliator 
between the two wings of the 
party, his trade union origins 
and contacts and his wide ex¬ 
perience of politics and adminis¬ 
tration. The party opted, at the 
present period of acute econo¬ 
mic crisis, for a pragmatic poli¬ 
tician with grass-root common 
sense. 

Mr. Michael Foot, though 
widely admired for his character 
and abilities, did not appeal be¬ 
cause of his long-standing com¬ 
mitment to doctrinaire socialism. 

However, the support mus¬ 
tered by Mr. Foot in the three 
ballots ensures him a com¬ 
manding position in the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Callaghan, however, is 
somewhat suspect in immigrant 
circles due to his authorship of 
the 1968 Immigration Act, which 
imposed strict quotas on Asian 
British passport-holders from 
East Africa. He later banned 
entry of husbands of immigrant 
wives living in the U.K. This 
ban was later removed by the 
Labour Government. 


U.S. Again exercises Veto 

The United States vetoed a 
Security Council resolution on 
March 26 that would have re¬ 
buked Israel for its entrench- 
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ment in Jerusalem and its ad¬ 
ministration of other occupied 
territories. All the other 14 
members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil voted for the resolution, 
which was proposed by a group 
of non-aligned nations. 

The veto—the 14th cast by 
the US and the fifth dealing with 
Asia—killed a resolution that 
had been carefully nurtured to 
meet US approval. 

The resolution—proposed 
by Benin (formerly Dahomey) 
Guyana, Pakistan, Panama and 
Tanzania—expressed “deep con¬ 
cern” over the changes Israel 
had made in Jerusalem and over 
the resettling of Israelis in 
occupied territories. 

Earlier the Israeli Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Yigal Allon, said 
that the American U.N. Am¬ 
bassador, Mr. Scranton, could 
“arouse extremist elements in 
the Arab world” with his Secu¬ 
rity Council speech criticising 
Israel's policies toward its 
occupied Arab lands. 

Mr. Allon called the U.S. 
Ambassador to Israel, Mr. 
Malcolm Toon, for a meeting 
“to transmit a strong Israeli 
protest” to the'Scranton speech. 

In the first response by a top 
Israeli official to the Scranton 
remarks, Mr. Allon called the 
speech “harmful” and said he 
expected a U S. veto of the 
Arab-initiated Security Council 
censure of Israel to “counter¬ 
balance” the impressions left by 
the new American envoy. 

The Scranton speech has 
shaken the Israelis, particularly 
in its references to Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories 
as “illegal” under international 
law. 

The issue before the Council 
was not anything of immediate 
importance. An Israeli magis¬ 
trate had ruled that the Jews 
should be allowed to pray on 
Jerusalem’s Temple Mount, on 
which stand two of Islam’s holy 
mosques. The West Bank 


Arabs, already straining at the 
leash over Israeli military occu¬ 
pation for over eight years, ex¬ 
ploded in anger. The fact that 
the Israeli Government refused 
to agree with the magistrate and 
kept zealous worshippers away 
made no difference to the Pales¬ 
tinians’ temper for they under¬ 
standably refused to accept the 
position that traditions in their 
part of Jerusalem were matters 
of interpretation of Israeli law. 
Possibly Israel's wrath forced 
Washington to be conciliatory 
to the Zionists. The US re¬ 
presentative found himself un¬ 
able even to deplore Israel’s 
failure to halt actions and poli¬ 
cies tending to change the cha¬ 
racter of Jerusalem. 


World’s Major Bribery Scandal 

The Lockheed bribery scan¬ 
dal in Japan is now mushroom¬ 
ing and threatens to involve the 
Central Intelligence Agency. A 
New York Times despatch stated 
that many of the details of the 
bribery of Japanese politicians 
by Lockheed in connection with 
the sale of F-104 fighter air¬ 
craft to Japan in the late Fifties 
were reported to the CIA head¬ 
quarters in Washington. 

The Washington Star gave 
even more sensational details, 
disclosing that between 1969 
and 1975, $8,279-894 in 27 
separate transactions were re¬ 
mitted to Tokyo through Deak 
and Company, a New York- 
based firm of international cur¬ 
rency dealers, which for many 
years has also served as a covert 
channel for worldwide financial 
operations of the CIA. 

According to well-placed 
American sources familiar with 
the on-going investigations of 
these links, the CIA may even 
have orchestrated many of 
Lockheed’s financial operations 
in Japan in pursuance of covert 
U.S, foreign policy objectives. 

This then may be what 
investigators have called the 


“missing link** in the wider 
mystery of secret overseas pay¬ 
ments by U.S. corporations of 
the nearly $ 8 • 3 million remitted 
through Deak. Of this sum, 
seven million dollars went to 
Mr. Yoshio Kodama, the most 
powerful Japanese rightist 
leader. 

Deak, which occasionally 
handles Lockheed funds through 
its offices in Geneva and Basel 
as well as Hong Kong and Los 
Angeles, was founded shortly 
after the Second World War by 
the Hungarian born, Mr. Nicho¬ 
las Deak, a wartime officer in 
the office of Strategic Services 
in the Far East. 

He is not believed to have 
joined the CIA after the OSS 
was disbanded. But according 
to Intelligence sources, he has 
continued to have close tics 
with senior agency personnel. 
The company has 20 offices in 
the U.S. and abroad, including 
Vienna, Zurich, London, Tok¬ 
yo, Macao, Honolulu, Guam, 
San Juan and Puerto Rico. 

It thus offers an ideal net¬ 
work for what are known in the 
trade as discreet transactions 
and according to reliable sour¬ 
ces the CIA repeatedly availed 
itself of Deak’s heip. Deak 
reportedly handled the funds for 
the overthrow of Mossadeq in 
Iran. It allegedly moved the 
CIA funds through its Hong 
Kong office into Vietnam. 

Kissinger’s Threat to Russia and 
Cuba 

The U.S. Secretary of State, 
Mr. Henry Kissinger recently 
launched a persistent campaign 
to warn Cuba and the Soviet 
Union that the U.S.A. will not 
accept further communist mili¬ 
tary intervention in Africa. 
While deliberately vague on 
what he may do if Cuba inter¬ 
venes in Namibia or, with even 
greater possibility, Rhodesia, 
he has left open the possibility 
that the U.S.A. may invade 
Cuba. 
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Word has also been leaked 
that the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are participating in a 
National Security Council re¬ 
view of “possible action which 
might be taken with regard to 
Cuba”. Whether this has 
frightened the Soviet Union or 
not, it has clearly frightened the 
American public and the Press, 
not to speak of Congress itself, 
which will, in the first place, 
have to approve and sanction 
military action by U.S. forces. 

What has worried many 
people is the fact that Mr. Kis¬ 
singer has categorically dec¬ 
lared that “the U.S.A. will not 
accept further Cuban military 
intervention abroad”. In doing 
so, it is noted that the Secretary 
of State has, for all practical 
purposes, forgone diplomatic 
flexibility so necessary in a situa¬ 
tion in which there could be a 
repetition of the Bay of Pigs. 

While admittedly no defini¬ 
tion is yeF available as to 
what constitutes an “intolera¬ 
ble” Cuban military interven¬ 
tion, Mr. Kissinger’s sabre- 
rattling is being viewed with 
alarm. 

The New York Times warned 
in ap editorial that the Ford 
Administration “would be well- 
advised to halt the public psy¬ 
chological warfare campaign it 
has been carrying on recently 
■against Cuba in particular”. 

Cuba has military missions 
in at least six other African or 
Arab countries, “invited by the 
respective governments”. While 
they may be there for no good 
purpose, they have as much 
right to be there as the U.S. 
military assistance mission men¬ 
tioned over much of the globe. 

Speaking in the Senate, Mr. 
Mark O Hatfield (Republican) 
said that while the U.S. great¬ 
ness was now being severely 
tested, “now, as never before, 
greatness may be found in 
restraint”. He advised the Ad¬ 
ministration to refrain from be¬ 
coming involved in situations 


where our power cannot be used 
effectively and with justice to 
ourselves and our traditions. 

Similar views were expressed 
by Senator Mike Mansfield, 
majority leader, who reminded 
the Administration of the 
U.S.A.’s involvement in Viet 
Nam. 


U.S.-Turkish Defence Pact 

The U.S. State Department 
on April 2 rejected claims by 
the Greek Premier, Mr. Con¬ 
stantine Karamanlis, that 'the 
recent U.S.-Turkish defence 
agreement would upset the 
balance of power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. A spokesman 
said the U.S.A. had in the past 
helped Greece as well as Turkey 
and would continue to aid both 
countries in fulfilling their mili¬ 
tary duties inside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Since 1974 Greece had 
received a large quantity of 
U.S. weapons, including so¬ 
phisticated aircraft. Greece 
also received supplies of military 
aircraft from Western Europe 
at a time when a total ban on 
exports of U.S. arms to Turkey 
was in force. 

Mr. Karamanlis had con¬ 
tacted President Ford and the 
Governments of France, Britain 
and West Germany to express his 
concern about the defence agree¬ 
ment signed in the last week of 
March 1976 in Washington. 
The agreement provides for 
U.S. military aid and equipment 
to Turkey worth $ 1,000 mil¬ 
lion over a four-year period and 
for the reopening of U.S. bases 
in Turkey. 

In Ankara, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, Mr. Suleiman 
Daniel, said Turkey would con¬ 
sider the U.S. embargo on arms 
supplies as completely lifted if 
Congress approved $ ISO mil¬ 
lion proposed in aid for the 
current year. Turkey had not 
managed to get arms from West¬ 
ern sources after the U.S. em¬ 


bargo was imposed in February 
1975. “It is clear that Europe 
is- under the American um¬ 
brella. Everyone should recog¬ 
nize this fact”. 


Bangladesh Seeks U.S. Arms 

Bangladesh is negotiating 
with the United States for the 
supply of arms and equipment, 
BBC reports stated, quoting the 
Dacca-based correspondent of 
the Guardian towards the end 
of March. 

The radio said the corres¬ 
pondent’s despatch had stated 
that these arms were needed to 
“boost the morale” of the 
Bangladesh soldiers. 


Coup in Argentina 

Argentina’s military chiefs 
seized power from President 
Maria Estela Peron on March 
24 and flew her to house arrest 
at a winter resort at the foot 
of Andes mountains. 

Mrs. Peron’s crisis-plagued 
rule finally ended when she ap¬ 
parently tried to flee the country 
as tanks rumbled towards the 
centre of Buenos Aires. The 
world’s first woman president 
pulled out a revolver when she 
was surrounded by air force 
troops at the municipal airport 
in Buenos Aires. But she was 
quickly disarmed, transferred to 
a military plane and flown as a 
prisoner to the official winter 
residence of Argentine Presi¬ 
dents at Messidor. 

A communique called on the 
population to remain calm, and 
another, a few minutes later, 
said street gatherings and de¬ 
monstrations were banned. The 
communiques were signed by 
the army commander, Gen. 
Jorge Videla, and his navy and 
air force colleagues, Adm. Emillio 
Massera and Brig. Orlando 
Agosti, respectively. 

Word of Mrs. Peron’s flight 
came as the military chiefs sent 
a delegation of three senior 
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officers to Government House 
to tell her to step down. 

She is the fourth Argentina 
President to be forced out of 
office in 10 years. The army 
commander, Gen. Jorge Videla, 
named an all-military govern¬ 
ment after he was sworn in as 
President later. The officers 
were not formally given cabinet 
rank but took charge of the 
ministries on a caretaker basis 
until experts, probably includ¬ 
ing civilians, are appointed. 

Argentina’s ousted Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. Isabel Peron, will 
be, tried by a military court and 
charged with committing crimes 
against her own country as soon 
as an investigation under way 
is completed. 

The broadcast said Mrs. 
Peron will be charged with hav¬ 
ing imported arms illegally, ille¬ 
gal issue of cheques for millions 
of dollars from public funds for 
her own personal gain and for 
assisting the former minister, 
Mr. Lopez Rega, to enable him 
to organise a murder squad and 
helping him flee to Spain and 
take up residence there in her 
own villa. 

The radio said other former 
Peronist Government members 
would also be put on trial. 

Argentina’s military junta 
announced that it had sacked 
30 of the country’s ambassa¬ 
dors and 12 other non-career 
diplomats awaiting foreign as¬ 
signments. The new rulers have 
dismissed several hundred civil 
servants without severance pay. 

The dismissed ambassadors 
include the former Interior 
Ministers, Mr. Benito Llambi 
and Mr. Vicente Damasco, en¬ 
voys to Canada and Venezuela 
respectively, and the former 
Economy Minister, Mr. Antonto 
Cafiero, Ambassador to the 
Vatican. 

More Sanctions Against Rhodesia 

The Security Council de¬ 
cided on April 7 to enlarge the 
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sanctions against the illegal Ian 
Smith regime to include cargo 
insurance and international 
franchise arrangements. The 
resolution, intended to force the 
racist regime to concede majo¬ 
rity role to the people of Zim¬ 
babwe, was passed without a 
vote. 

The discussions were marked 
by a pledge by the United States 
that it will fall in line with the 
rest of the world in enforcing 
sanctions against the discredited 
Smith regime and that it would 
renew its efforts in the U.S. 
Congress to repeal the Byrd 
amendment which had allowed 
private firms to import chrome 
ores from southern Rhodesia. 

The implication of the reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Council 
is that the member-states of the 
United Nations must prohibit 
corporations and individuals to 
insure merchandise to and from 
southern Rhodesia. Also, they 
will be forbidden from entering 
into any agreement granting the 
right to use trade name or to 
franchise trade marks or designs 
to enterprises in southern 
Rhodesia. 

The U.S. affirmation to re¬ 
peal the Byrd amendment comes 
in the close proximity of a 
fence-mending visit to five 
African States by the Secretary 
of State,** Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
later in April. 

Dr. Kissinger has also an¬ 
nounced he would not visit 
South Africa. The question of 
his visit to southern Rhodesia 
does not arise because Washing¬ 
ton does not maintain diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Ian 
Smith regime. However, Rho¬ 
desian chrome ore imports to 
the U.S. are substantial. The 
U.S. imported 37,000 tonnes of 
ferro chrome, nickel and other 
materials from Rhodesia from 
July 1 to September 30, 1975. 
The consignments were shipped 
from seaports in Mozambique 
and South Africa in vessels flying 
the U.S. and Panamian flags. 


The U.S. administration’s 
earlier attempt to repeal the 
Byrd amendment failed in the 
House of Representative. 

Apart from the U.S.A., trade 
interests in Europe aud Japan 
have also imported merchandise 
from southern Rhodesia keep¬ 
ing the lan Smith regime afloat. 

No U.K. Force against Smith 

Britain has ruled out the 
use of force against the white 
minority regime in Rhodesia. 

Mr. David Ennals, Minister 
of State at the Foreign Office, 
who returned from a visit to 
southern Africa on April 4, 
said that he had told Presidents 
Jullius Nyererc of Tanzania and 
Samora Machel of Mozambique 
that “Britain will play no part 
whatsoever in an armed struggle 
in Rhodesia”. He said the 
Whites in Rhodesia still had “a 
vital role” to play as citizens 
of that country. The two Pre¬ 
sidents had expressed a broad 
measure of agreement with the 
British view. He had told them 
that all possible pressures, short 
of armed intervention, should 
be applied against the Rhode¬ 
sian regime to bring it to heel. 

Meanwhile, the Zambian 
President, Mr. Kaunda, has 
warned South Africa of serious 
consequences if its Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Vorster, continued t<5 
support Rhodesia and insisted 
on ignoring the mounting de¬ 
mand for majority rule in the 
country. 

The Daily Telegraph quoted 
Mr. Kaunda as saying that 
detente in South Africa was 
dead because of Mr. Vorster’s 
attitude on Rhodesia. 

The Zambian President’s 
call came as new efforts were 
being made to restart peace 
talks between Mr. Smith and 
the Rhodesian nationalist leader, 
Mr. Nkomo. 

The Rhodesian Premier is 
taking no chances to meet the 
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increasing challenge to his posi¬ 
tion. He is reported to have 
received all kinds of sophisti¬ 
cated weapons, including mis¬ 
sile-equipped tanks and rockets, 
from some undisclosed western 
country. 

The guerillas are .in turn 
receiving arms and military 
training from communist and 
African countries. 

The United Nations is ex¬ 
pected to put increased pressure 
on the United States and other 
western countries which are 
aiding the illegal Rhodesian 
regime by breaking the United 
Nations embargo while threaten¬ 
ing the Cubans with dire con¬ 
sequences if they help black 
nationalists. 

A high U.S. official in a 
conversation admitted to the 
New York Times that violation 
of United Nations sanctions by 
the United States has been a 
major stumbling block in seek¬ 
ing close collaboration with 
black African countries. 

Hua Named China’s Premier 

The Senior Vice-Premier, 
Mr. Teng Hsiao-ping, has been 
stripped of all his official posts 
and the acting Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hua Kuo-feng, named 
Prime Minister, the New China 
News Agency announced on 
April 8. According to inform¬ 
ed sources, Mr. Hua is likely to 
succeed Mao as President. 

The decision to dismiss Mr. 
Teng was taken by the party’s 
Politburo after “counter-revo¬ 
lutionary” incidents in Tien An 
Mien Square on April 5. The 
move was proposed by Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung, according 
to a party Central Committee 
resolution. 

The resolution said: 
’’Having discussed the counter¬ 
revolutionary incident which 
took place at Tien An Mien 
Square and Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
latest behaviour, the Political 
Bureau of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party 
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of China holds that the nature 
of the Teng Hsiao-ping problem 
has turned into one of antago¬ 
nistic contradiction.” 

“On the proposal of our 
great leader Chairman Mao, the 
Political Bureau unanimously 
agrees to dismiss Teng Hsiao- 
ping from all posts, both in¬ 
side and outside the party, while 
allowing him to keep his “party 
membership so as to see how he 
will behave himself in the 
future.” A second resolution 
released by the agency said: 
"On the proposal of our great 
leader Chairman Mao, the Poli¬ 
tical Bureau of the Communist 
Party of China unanimously 
agrees to appoint comrade Hua 
Kuo-feng first Vice-Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China and 
Premier of the State Council 
of the People’s Republic of 
China”. 

The resolutions were also 
broadcast by Radio Peking 
monitored in Hong Kong. The 
radio then broadcast the text 
of an article in the “People’s 
Daily”, jointly written by 
workers, peasants, soldiers and 
the Daily’s correspondents. It 
charged that “In early April, a 
handful of class enemies, on the 
excuse of paying homage to the 
late Premier Chou En-lai, 
created a counter-revolutionary 
incident in a pre-meditated, 
planned and organised way.” 

“They openly made reac¬ 
tionary speeches, put up re¬ 
actionary poems and slogans, 
distributed reactionary hand¬ 
bills to instigate the formation 
of A counter-revolutionary orga¬ 
nisation.(and) put up flags 

in support of Teng Hsiao-ping.” 

The “People’s Daily” ac¬ 
cused the counter-revolu- 
tionarists of spearheading their 
attack on Chairman Mao and 
attempting to split the Central 
Committee. 

Earlier in the day, it was 
revealed that another Vice- 
Premier, Mr. Li Hsien-nien had 


reappeared after a long absences 
He has been generally associated 
as one of Mr. Teng’s closest 
allies. 

• The fast moving political 
development came with the 
Chinese capital still tense fol¬ 
lowing April 5 riots. 

New Red Threat to NATO 

Dr. Kissinger told U.S. 
Ambassadors that the inclusion 
of Communists in West Euro¬ 
pean Governments would des¬ 
troy NATO and isolate the 
U.S.A., according to a summary 
of his remarks published in the 
New York Times on April 8. 
The newspaper said the state¬ 
ments were made in London 
at a meeting with 28 U.S. Am¬ 
bassadors stationed in Europe. 

A summary of Dr. 
Kissinger’s remarks had been 
sent to the Ambassadors and 
one copy-stamped “secret”— 
was made available to the New 
York Times. It quoted the 
Secretary of State as saying: 
“It is difficult to sec how we 
could continue to have NATO 
discussions if these various Com¬ 
munist parties did achieve con¬ 
trol of Western European Gov¬ 
ernments. Wc would, as with 
China, perhaps have parallel 
policies. But the alliance as it 
is now could not survive”., 

The Secretary of State said 
later in the summary that if 
Communist parties came to 
power in Western Europe, 
“there would be a shocking 
change in the established pat¬ 
terns of American policy”. 

“It could result in a situa¬ 
tion where the United States 
would be an island and thereby 
forced to manipulate various 
Communist centres of power 
against each other.” 

“The United States could 
probably survive this situation, 
but only through the use of 
ruthless balance of power sup¬ 
ply. If we were to do this we 
would have lost the moral 
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foundation we have operated on 
for our entire history”. Dr. 
Kissinger said. 

Sihanouk Quits 

Phnom Penh Radio an¬ 
nounced on April 5 that Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk had resign¬ 
ed and the Vice-Premier, Mr. 
Khieu Samphan, has taken over 
as Cambodian Head of State. 

A communique signed by 
the Minister of Information, 
Mr. Hu Nim, said the Prince 
had on April 2 expressed his 
wish to retire “after 30 years of 
service to the Cambodian 
Fatherland”. 

The Cabinet, meeting under 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Penn 
Nouth, on April 4 accepted the 
Prince’s request and, in view of 
his services, decided to grant 
him a quarterly allowance of 
$ 2 , 000 . 

The radio broadcast indi¬ 
cated that the Prince would be 
permitted to travel abroad if he 
wished. The Radio also broad¬ 
cast a speech by Prince Noro¬ 
dom to the People’s Assembly 
thanking members for having 
nominated him as President of 
democratic Cambodia but an¬ 
nouncing his wish to retire. 

The Prince spoke in French 
as well as in Khmer. It was the 
first time French had been heard 
on the Khmer radio station since 
the takeover in Phnom Penh 
by the Khmer Rouge on April 
17, 1975. The Prince said: “I 
thank you for the confidence you 
have shown in me today renew¬ 
ing my mandate as President of 
the Republic of Kampuchea 
(Cambodia). For 30 years I 
have been guiding the country, 
and I request the representatives 
of the people to allow me to 
retire while remaining to the 
end of my life an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the Khmer revolution, 
the democratic people, the Pre¬ 
sidium and the Government”. 

He added in a reference to 
the Khmer Republican leader 
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overthrown last year: “On March 
18, 1970, Lon Nol in mount¬ 
ing his coup d’etat dragged me 
through the mud and sullied roy 
name and my family. In ac¬ 
cepting me you have rehabilitat¬ 
ed me in my human dignity. 

I will for ever be grateful to 
»» 


Socialist Constitution for 
Portugal 

President Francisco De 
Costa on April 3 promulgated 
Portugal’s new Constitution 
which commits the country to 
socialism and workers’ supre¬ 
macy in the seats of power for 
the next four years. 

The Constitution, installing 
a parliamentary democracy with 
the military continuing to act as 
advisors and constitutional 
watchdogs, came into force on 
April 25, election day for the 
first freely elected Portuguese 
Parliament in 50 years. 

Dissolving the 249-member 
Constituent Assembly, which 
worked for 10 months to draw 
up the document. President 
Gomes said the Constitution 
would “guarantee the respect 
and strict defence of democracy, 
the adequacy of social wealth, 
and create conditions to im¬ 
prove the standards of living in 
our country”. 

But the revolutionary lan¬ 
guage caused the conservative 
Centre Democrat Party to vote 
against the Constitution at the 
Assembly’s final session. The 
vote was a formality because all 
the 312 articles, making the 
Constitution the second longest 
in the world after Yugoslavia, 
had already been individually 
approved. 

Soviet-Egypt Spilt 

The Egyptian Premier Mr. 
Mandouh Salem has called upon 
Soviet leaders to reconsider their 
hostile attitude towards Egypt 
and said they would be res¬ 
ponsible for any further deterio¬ 


ration in bilateral relations. Mr. 
Salem said in a statement issued 
on April 3 that the Soviets had 
not only let Egypt down in the 
conflict with Israel by with¬ 
holding new arms supplies and 
refusing to re-schedule Egyp¬ 
tian debts, but had also streng¬ 
thened Israel’s manpower by 
allowing Soviet Jews to emi¬ 
grate to it v 

Mr. Salem issued the state¬ 
ment in his capacity as leader 
of the central forum of the Arab 
Socialist Union, Egypt’s only 
legal political party. 

He was commenting on a 
Soviet Government statement 
denouncing Egypt’s abrogation 
of its friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion treaty with the Soviet 
Union and attacking President 
Sadat for consistent anti-Soviet 
actions. "The Soviet statement 
contained lies and falsehoods 
and slandered the Egyptian peo¬ 
ple and its leadership”. 

Call for New Economic Order 

The Commonwealth group 
of economic experts has called 
on industrialized countries to 
speedily remove restrictions on 
imports from developing na¬ 
tions. In a report released on 
April 9 the group specially 
pleaded for the lifting of curbs 
on imports of products pro¬ 
cessed by developing countries 
from their raw materials. 

The 35-page report concen¬ 
trated on commodity arrange¬ 
ments, debt burdens of develop¬ 
ing countries and industrial 
development. It is the second 
report of the group of 10 
experts, set up by the Com¬ 
monwealth summit conference 
held in Kingston (Jamaica) last 
year. 

Entitled “Towards a new 
international economic order”, 
the report, being submitted to 
head^of 35 nations constituting 
the Commonwealth, underlines 
the gravity of the situation faced 
by the developing States which 
are not oil producers. 
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The experts made a strong 
plea for an immediate action 
within the existing international 
economic and monetary insti¬ 
tutions if the plight of the poor 
countries was not to be aggra¬ 
vated. Such an action would 
allow “the international com¬ 
munity the time to undertake 
the necessary reforms in the 
existing institutions and arrange¬ 
ments”. 

The experts called for an 
early start to negotiations for 
world arrangements for as many 
commodities as possible, sup¬ 
ported by concrete financing. 
They wanted action by the 
World Bank and the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund to finance 
international buffer stocks 
schemes. 

Immediate improvements 
should also be made in arrange¬ 
ments to compensate the deve¬ 
loping countries for loss of 
revenue in export income. These 
countries must-be able to plan 
their development efforts on the 
basis of a stable growth in their 
foreign earnings. 

The report noted that prices 
received by producers of raw 
materials were considerably 
lower than those paid for the 
final product in unprocessed or 
processed forms. It asked the 
international community to 
assist the developing countries 
to secure a larger share of 
market distribution and pro¬ 
cessing. 

I.M.F. Amends Charter 

The International Monetary 
Fund announced on April 18 
an array of amendments to its 
original Charter, principally to 
maintain a fluidity of monetary 
exchange in the existing inter¬ 
national economy, but also 
aimed at providing financial 
assistance for the developing 
nations. 

This is the second time the 
IMF Charter has been amended 
since the organization began 
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with the Bretton Woods Mone¬ 
tary Reforms Conference in 
1944. The first amendment, 
nearly seven years ago, was for 
the creation of the IMFs Spe¬ 
cial Drawing Rights or “paper 
gold”, the mathematical book¬ 
keeping arrangement for 
evaluating one nation’s mone¬ 
tary currency against another’s. 

Now, as part of the new 
amendments, the old standard 
of gold as a common denomina¬ 
tor for a par value system will 
be phased out altogether in 
favour of the new SDRs. These 
new arrangements place more 
obligations on member nations, 
even with respect to their 
national policies for managing 
their currency. Bretton Woods 
imposed no obligations with 
respect to internal problems. 

This will give freedom of 
choice in exchange arrange¬ 
ments, but not freedom of be¬ 
haviour. Bretton Woods had 
fixed adjustable monetary ex¬ 
changes. Now there will be a 
choice which will legalize the 
already existing loan arrange¬ 
ments. The important thing is 
collaboration in stabilizing the 
system of exchange rates. The 
IMF role will be to ensure that 
these principles arc adopted as 
guidelines by the IMF member- 
nations. 

Actual implementation of 
the amendments cannot come 
until at least three-fifths or 77 
members of the IMF represent¬ 
ing at least four-fifths of the 
total weighted voting power, 
give their approval. In the case 
of the previous IMF Charter 
amendment on the SDRs, the 
process was completed in 14 
months. 


Poor Stay Put, Rich Get Richer 

The world’s rich countries 
are getting richer with their 
GNP increasing by approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent yearly, while 
in poorer countries the per 
capita income has stagnated. 


the limited growth being mrtHr 
fied by a population increase of 
about 2 5 per cent. This is the 
picture emerging from the 
“World Bank Atlas, 1975”, 
containing estimates of popula¬ 
tion and of output and GNP 
per capita for the period 1968- 
74, released on April 7. 

The rich countries are grow¬ 
ing faster economically both in 
total GNP and in per capita 
output. For the industrialised 
countries, the average per capita 
GNP was $ 4,550 or more and 
the output per person is growing 
at around 4 per cent a year, 
while population is growing at 
about one per cent. 

According to the World 
Bank statistics, only in 5 of the 
16 oil-exporting countries has 
per capita GNP exceeded 
$ 3,000. Economic growth dur¬ 
ing the last 9 years (1965-73) 
has been negative for several 
developing countries. 

Preliminary GNP per capita 
estimates for 1974 show that the 
U S.A. has been surpassed by 
both Sweden and Switzerland 
as the world’s richest (per capita) 
nation. The per capita figure is 
$ 6,720 and $ 6,650 for Sweden 
and Switzerland respectively, 
as against $ 6,200 for the U.S.A. 

Using 1974 as a base period 
for oil-exporting countries for a 
fuller reflection of increased oil 
prices, the Atlas shows the 
United Arab Emirates, with a 
population of only 283,000 to 
be the per capita GNP giant at 
$ 23,060. Kuwait, with 
$ 20,700 of GNP per capita, 
has been relegated to the second 
place, Qatar comes third with 
$ 10,530, followed by Libya 
$ 4,990 and Saudi Arabia 
% 3,090, slightly less than the 
per capita GNP figure for the 
United Kingdom. 

Among the oil exporters, the 
per capita GNP figure for Indo¬ 
nesia rose by only $ 60 to | 180 
in 1974. 
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India’s GNP at market 
prices in 1974 is estimated at 
$ 78,990 millions, with the per 
capita figure at $ 130. as against 
$ 120 in the previous two years. 
The per capita figure given for 
both Pakistan and Sri Lanka is 
$ 130 and for Nepal and Bangla¬ 
desh $ 110 and $ 100, respec¬ 
tively. 

India’s per capita growth 
rate in GNP has been 15 per 
cent from 1965 to 1973 while 
the population has been grow¬ 
ing by 2‘ 3 per cent. The GNP 
per capita growth rate has been 
negative for Bangladesh, two 
per cent for Sri Lanka and 2’5 
per cent for Pakistan in the 


period 1965-73. China’s GNP 
per capita in 1974 is estimated 
at $ 300. 

The per capita income is 
above $ 5,000 in 12 countries 
having a total population of 316 
millions. These are Canada, 
Denmark, West Germany, Ice¬ 
land, Kuwait, New Caledonia, 
Qatar, United Arab Emirates, 
United States, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land and Virgin Islands (U.S.). 

Region-wise North America 
has the highest per capita in¬ 
come followed by Japan, Ocea¬ 
nia, Europe (excluding USSR), 
the USSR, West Asia, South 
America, Central America, 
Africa and Asia. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

(Cotltd. from page 648) 


X-rays, “hardens” when the 
complex is about to get into a 
fit of unusual energy emission. 
This means that the emission 
is evenly distributed between 
strong and weak X-rays. 


Rupee Again Upvalued 

The Reserve Bank announc¬ 
ed on April 3 an upward revi¬ 
sion in the exchange value of 
the rupee in relation to the 
pound sterling by 2 per cent 
with immediate effect. The 
revision is a sequel to the renew¬ 
ed weakness of the British cur¬ 
rency at international currency 
markets. On the London 
foreign exchange market the 
pound had lost four and a half 
cents against the dollar over the 
preceding three days. 

The new buying and selling 
rates, of the pound have been 
so fixed as to yield a middle rate 
of Rs. 16*90 per pound against 
the existing rate of Rs. 17* 25. 

In March 1976 the rupee 
was upvalued twice in a single 
week by a total of 4 80 per 
cents following the successive 
slides in the value of the pound. 


The revaluations have help¬ 
ed the rupee maintain its value 
in terms of other foreign cur¬ 
rencies. 

The Reserve Bank announc¬ 
ed that it will continue to buy 
forward sterling for delivery up 
to nine months at rates to be 
determined as hitherto, by add¬ 
ing a margin of £ O'0125 per 
Rs. 100 per quarter or part 
thereof to its spot buying rate. 
Accordingly, with effect from 
April 3, the forward rates would 
be £ 5-9472,£ 5'9597, £ 5'9722 
per Rs. 100 for delivery up to 
three months, six months and 
nine months respectively. The 
announcement added the Bank 
would continue to allow, on 
request, one or more extensions 
of its forward contracts on pay¬ 
ment of a charge of £ O'0125 
per Rs. 100 for each quarter or 
part thereof on condition that 
the total period of delivery 
should not exceed 12 months 
from the date of the original 
contract. 


Record Foreign Reserves 

The country’s foreign re¬ 
serves have reached a record 


figure of over Rs. 2,200 crores 
during 1975-76. - Foreign assets 
held by the Reserve Bank con¬ 
tinued to rise and there was a 
further accretion of Rs. 71*04 
crores during the week ended 
March 26. 

The latest Reserve Bank’s 
weekly statement of affairs 
showed that t balances held 
abroad stood at Rs. l,746 - 24 
crores and foreign securities 
with the RBI’s Issue Depart¬ 
ment at Rs. 271 74 crores, be¬ 
sides the gold coin and bullion 
valued at Rs. 182'53 crores. 

In contrast, the total foreign 
reserves at the end of 1974-75 
were only Rs. 815'42 crores, 
indicating a sizable increase dur¬ 
ing the last one year. 

The buoyancy was primarily 
due to heavy borrowings from 
the International Monetary 
Fund against various tranches 
available as Well as from the 
Oil Facility, to meet the anti¬ 
cipated drain on the foreign 
exchange resources. 


Solar Power Station 

India and West Germany 
will jointly build the world’s 
first solar power station. The 
experimental station with a 
capacity of 10 kw will be erect¬ 
ed by the middle of 1977 on the 
campus of the Indian Institute 
of Technology in Madras. 
Scientists of the two countries 
will collaborate in building it. 

- Bharat Heavy Electricals has 
drawn up plans to produce solar 
collectors and heat exchangers 
for the station. 

Other equipment, such as 
the noiseless compressor, gene¬ 
rator, and control instruments 
will be supplied by tV e s t 
Germany. 

The West German Govern¬ 
ment is expected to spend more 
than a million marks' on the 
project. 
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UNION BUDGET 

AND 

The Common Man 


New Economic Environment 

The Union Budget for 1976- 
77, presented in the Parliament 
on March 15 last, exudes optim¬ 
ism. It is a historic budget and 
marks a fundamental deviation 
in the fiscal philosophy of the 
earlier budgets. 

For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of Free India, the fiscal 
wizardry of the Finance Minis¬ 
ter has blended dextrously the 
policies for increased invest¬ 
ment with a package of tax con¬ 
cessions and reliefs despite a 
none-too-low budgetary deficit 
(Rs. 320 crore after accounting 
for the budgetary proposals). 
In the process, Mr. C. Subra- 
maniam, Union Finance Minis¬ 
ter, “has been guided by our 
cherished national goal, enun¬ 
ciated by the Father of the 
Nation, of ensuring sufficiency 
for all and superfluity for none”. 
He has timed the achievement 
of this national objective to 
synchronize with the budget. 
For, in his words, “there is a 
tide in the affairs of nations, as 
of men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune”. The stag¬ 
flation which had become the 
dominant characteristic of the 
Indian economic scene during 
1972-74 has been given a quiet 
burial now, thanks to the anti- 
inflationary and determined 
measures taken by the govern¬ 
ment, the favourable monsoon 
during 1975-76, and the new 
economic environ following 
the proclamation of emergency 
on June 26, 1975. 

The economy is thus well 
poised for a surge towards new 
dynamism. Mr. Subramaniam 


was faced with the challenge 
and an opportunity to rejuve¬ 
nate the economy. The chal¬ 
lenge was (/) to revive the eco¬ 
nomy which bore the scars of 
whopping inflation; («) to stimu¬ 
late over-all investment both in 
the public sector and the pri¬ 
vate sector; (»/') to step up out¬ 
put, especially of the wage 
goods, so as to strengthen the 
productive base of the economy 
and to ameliorate the lot of the 
vulnerable section of society; 
and (/v) to maintain the price 
stability that had been achieved 
in the preceding year. At the 
same time the current fiscal year 
offered an opportunity to meet 
these challenges because the 
demon of inflation was lying 
low. The wholesale price index, 
which had shot up to meteoric 
heights of 327-7 in September 
1974, dipped to 313 5 in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975 and further down to 
288 in February this year (1961- 
62—100). Not only had the 
soaring inflationary forces been 
curbed, but the reverse trend 
had set in. A noteworthy fact 
is that the price fluctuations bet¬ 
ween February 1972 and 1976 
in the manufactured goods of 
mass consumption in the rural 
areas, with the exception of 
soap, have now approximated 
to the reduced level of prices of 
cereals (and in respect of safety 
matches, sugar and handloom 
cloth they are much below that 
level). There are no dispro¬ 
portionate imbalances, as was 
apprehended, in the terms of 
trade between the industrial 
and the agricultural products. 
This is all to the good of the 
economy whose growth and 


development was stinted due to 
the unprecedented inflation. 

Mr. Subramaniam has dep¬ 
loyed the budget as an effective 
instrument for the consolida¬ 
tion of the merging situation of 
stabilised price level and for the 
furtherance of the ends of the 
fifth five-year plan which are: 
banishment of poverty and un¬ 
employment; self-reliance and 
reduction in economic inequali¬ 
ties. In that context, the ques¬ 
tion that calls for examination 
is how would the budget affect 
the common man. This is the 
most vital question because 
about 40 per cent of our popu¬ 
lation is still living below the 
subsistence-line and by the turn 
of the century the proportion 
is likely to increase to 60 per 
cent. It is not too early to make 
a beginning with the contain¬ 
ment of this impoverishment 
now that the surging tide of 
inflation has ebbed away. 

Fiscal Philosophy 

What, then, is the philosophy 
of the Finance Minister to meet 
the new challenge and to catch 
the opportunity by the forelock? 
His. philosophy, as revealed in 
the budgetary document, to 
meet the challenge and the op¬ 
portunity on the economic front 
is one of massive investment in 
the public as well as private sec¬ 
tors and massive reliefs and con¬ 
cessions in taxation. The 
budgetary gap, estimated at Rs. 
320 crore (net of the new tax 
proposals) and left uncovered 
at present, will perhaps be filled 
through deficit financing. His 
plea for tax reliefs and conces¬ 
sions in preference to enhance- 
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ment of taxes is that the exist* 
ing high rates of income-tax 
and wealth-tax have tended to 
serve as “incentives (rather than 
dis-incentives) for tax evasion 
and for the generation of black 
money”. The combined inci¬ 
dence of income-tax and wealth- 
tax works out to more than 100 
per cent of income at certain 
levels and the high rates of 
taxation have not led to any 
significant reduction of in¬ 
equality of income and wealth. 

The structure of direct as 
well as indirect taxation is, thus, 
counter-productive and a cause 
of distortion in the economy. 
The result of voluntary dis¬ 
closure scheme has strengthened 
the belief that “deflated” tax 
rates may help in resource mobi¬ 
lisation effort, in siphoning off 
the economic surpluses gene¬ 
rated by increase in investment, 

• more so if the administrative 
mechanism functions more effi¬ 
ciently and effectively as it did 
in the recent past. Mr. Sub- 
ramaniam, persuaded by this 
belief, has scaled down the 
maximum marginal rate of in¬ 
come tax, including surcharge, 
from 77 per cent to 66 per cent 
for income over Rs. 1,00,000. 
This reduction has been given 
all along the line. A similar 
incentive has been given to the 
wealth owners and the exemp¬ 
tion limit for the wealth-tax has 
also been raised to Rs. 2 lakh 
from the existing level of rupee 
one lakh. The loss in revenue 
in consequence thereof, if any, 
will be more than offset by 
“better tax compliance on the 
part of assessees”, according to 
the Finance Minister. To safe¬ 
guard against the leakage of the 
resultant increase in the income 
into consumption, the budget 
proposes (i) to continue for one 
more year the compulsory de¬ 
posit scheme and (/*) to enhance 
on a progressive basis the rate 
of compulsory deposit on in¬ 
come brackets above Rs. 25,000. 
As a result, the resources that 
will accrue will be of the order 
of Rs. 80 crore. This exercise 
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in tax rationalisation is “in the 
nature of an experiment”. Who 
knows it might be revoked next 
year 7 

The Finance Minister has 
also proposed that half of the 
dearness allowance increases 
may continue to be impounded 
for one year beyond July 1976 
when the present statutory pro¬ 
visions in this regard expire. 
At the same time, the amount 
of the additional wages and 
dearness allowance already im¬ 
pounded may be released. This 
amount (Rs. 270 crore) will add 
to the money supply and with 
multiplier effect stoke up the 
flames of inflation. 

On the side of indirect taxes, 
the budgetary provisions make 
generous concessions in Union 
excise duties. Revenue from 
this source having increased 
more than 300 per cent from 
Rs. 1,148 crore in 1967-68 to 
Rs. 3,824 crore in 1975-76 
(Revised Estimate) and to Rs. 
4,085 crore in 1976-77, the 
Government has decided to 
offer some “crumbs” of relief 
and concession to some indus¬ 
tries which are reportedly re¬ 
cession-hit because of demand 
constraint. The main bene¬ 
ficiaries of this innovative sop 
are the producers of consumers’ 
durables such as televisions, 
refrigerators, ready-made gar¬ 
ments etc. Mr. Subramaniam 
has also reduced the excise levy 
on a number of common con¬ 
sumer items like household 
laundry, cheaper toilet soap, 
stainless steel blades, detergents, 
electric fans and dry battery 
cells. To help the weaker sec¬ 
tion of society the tax on tex¬ 
tiles has been converted into an 
ad valorem tax from the specific 
duty. This means that the poor 
who consume cheaper variety 
of cloth will have to pay smaller 
tax than the rich who, generally, 
consume high-priced textile. 
More expensive cigarettes and 
medicines will also bear greater 
tax burden than before. But 
if, as they say, smokers are a 


stubborn lot, the increased in¬ 
cidence of the new imposts will 
not deter them. If the untaxed 
varieties of cigaretters register a 
sympathetic rise in price due to 
the shift in consumers’ demand, 
the hope of the Finance Minis¬ 
ter would be belied. The same 
thing may happen to the medi¬ 
cines used by the poor. 

• 

Gains to Common Man 

The most significant gain to 
the common man flowing from 
the budgetary proposals of in¬ 
creased investment, tax reliefs 
and concessions, higher output 
of industries and agriculture and 
stable prices resulting in increase 
in real income will be that the 
fifth five-year plan (1974-79), 
now in its third year of life, will 
be put back on the rails. As 
already stated, Mr. Subrama¬ 
niam has done this by escalating 
the plan outlay for 1976-77 
annual plan by 31 6 per cent 
over that of 1975-76 annual plan 
which had an outlay 25 per cent 
above that for the initial year 
of the plan. 

In absolute terms, the out¬ 
lay had been increased from Rs. 
4,844 crore (12 per cent) in 
1974-75 to Rs. 5,966 crore (16 
per cent) in 1975-76. It will be 
Rs. 7,852 crore (21 per cent) in 
the current financial year. (The 
percentages given here are with 
reference to the total outlay of 
37,250 crore postulated for 
the public sector in the 
draft fifth plan). It means 
that the balance of 50 per 
cent of the aggregate outlay 
will have to be budgeted for in 
the two remaining years of the 
fifth plan. As a result of these 
outlays, the growth rate is ex¬ 
pected to register a rise of 5 5 
per cent in 1975-76 as against 
0*2 per cent in 1974-75 and 
3'3 per cent averaged during the 
fourth plan period. According 
to the Economic Survey, 1975-76, 
“it is likely that in the next 
two or three years there will be 
a substantial improvement in 
the growth performance of the 
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economy as compared with the 
past trends”. If the political 
and economic stability, backed 
by increased investment dose, 
is maintained, the demand con¬ 
straint affecting the industrial 
revivalism will not hamper pro¬ 
duction. More and cheaper 
goods would be available to the 
common man raising his living 
standard. 

The implicit assumptions are: 
(1) that the deficit financing, 
which might have run into four¬ 
digit figure* of Rs. 1,000 crore, 
does not resucitate the infla¬ 
tionary forces; (2) that the re¬ 
sources should not be channe¬ 
lised into long-gestation indus¬ 
tries but for the production of 
goods which are scarce; (3) that 
the increase in the disposable 
income will automatically be 
saved and invested, which is, 
somewhat, unrealistic to assume. 

The second gain will be that 
the real incomfi of the common 
man will hopefully not be allow¬ 
ed to fall. The relief in direct 
and indirect taxes affecting the 
common man and the small- 
scale industries would generate 
necessary savings and increase 
the purchasing power. What 
the budget has sought to do is 
to create more purchasing power 
through employment in the 
rural areas, (for the first time 
the budget has made a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 15 crorc for an integ¬ 
rated rural development and the 
Finance Minister has presented 
a 19-page document on the 
“strategy for integrated rural 
development”), increased pro¬ 
duction in both the public and 
the private sectors and by keep¬ 
ing the prices down. This will 
make for a marked improvement 
of the poor man’s lot. 

•Rs. 320 crore uncovered gap plus 
Rs. 480 crore of Centre’s loan from 
the RBI against the “frozen” dear¬ 
ness allowance of their employees 
plus Rs. 200 crore levies imposed 
separately by the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs and Railway Departments. 
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Thirdly, small luxuries such 
as small TV sets, refrigerators of 
upto 165 litre capacity and small 
electric fans will be available. 
The “demonstration effect” 
which exists, now will be dimmed 
to the happiness of the less and 
under-privileged class. This 
will mean a change in the quality 
of life. 


Fourthly, the provision of 
increased funds for family plan¬ 
ning is an assurance of the gov¬ 
ernment’s desire to enforce 
necessary measures for the limi¬ 
tation of one’s family. 


Fifthly, Mr. Subramaniam 
claims that there is no shortage 
of quality seeds and chemical 
fertilizers. To give a boost to 
their consumption, he has re¬ 
duced the prices of urea from 
Rs. 1,850 to Rs. 1,750 per tonne. 
The regional rural banks are 
expected to meet the farmers’ 
credit needs. Inter-State water 
disputes have been resolved. 
This means that every State will 
now have to plan water manage¬ 
ment for optimal use of water 
resources. All these will boost 
agricultural production, includ¬ 
ing foodgrains. 


The common man is likely 
to derive some advantage from 
the industrial development for 
which investment allowance 
scheme has been innovated for 
the corporate sector. For 
modernisation and expansion, 
investment allowance will be 
given at the rate of 25 per cent 
of the cost of acquisition of new 
plants and machinery for select¬ 
ed industries. (Critics dub it 
as a gesture to prop the private 
enterprise). Provision of criti¬ 
cal inputs will be stepped up in 
essential industries of power, 
coal, oil and iron and steel. 
Mr. Subramaniam has also 
advocated a flexible price policy 
to ensure a proper balance bet¬ 
ween the interests of producers 
and consumers. 


Thus, there is enough evi¬ 
dence to support the official 
claim that the current year’s 
budget is a common man’s 
budget. The opposite view of 
its critics is that it is anything 
but a socialist budget which is 
the avowed objective of the 
Congress party. According to 
them it is a rich man’s budget 
for the tax reliefs and conces¬ 
sions will only leave more pur¬ 
chasing power in the hands of 
the upper income group and the 
goods on which the excise duties 
have been reduced will not fall 
within the reach of the low- 
income group. Also the econo¬ 
mics of the fiscal measures does 
not justify that the budget is 
growth-oriented or anti-infla¬ 
tionary. 
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India’s International Trade Trends 
During the Plans 


Foreign trade is a barometer 
of the growth of a country’s 
economy. Viewed thus, the 
picture of India is rather bleak. 
The purpose of this article is to 
review briefly the growth trends, 
changes in the commodity com¬ 
position and direction of trade 
since the inception of the era of 
planning in India. 

Section I—Growth trends: 
two VIEWS 

The growth trends of inter¬ 
national trade may be studied 
from two view-points: (1) in 
non-relative terms; and (2) in 
terms of India’s share in the 
global trade and of foreign trade 
as a proportion of the Gross 
National Product. 

Since 1950’s India’s foreign 
trade has been dominated by 
rising imports and virtually 
stagnant exports. On the eve 
of the first Five-Year Plan, the 
exports of India were valued at 
Rs. 947 crorc which declined to 
Rs. 922 crore by the end of the 
First Five-Year Plan. In the 
subsequent years exports con¬ 
tinued rising, though not uni¬ 
formly, from year to year. The 
annual average of exports in 
the first plan was Rs. 926 crore, 
which rose to Rs. 977 crore in 
the second plan, to Rs. 1178 
crorc in the third plan and 
touched the mark of Rs. 1810 
crore in the fourth plan. The 
exports during 1974-75 totalled 
Rs. 3304 crore which represent 
an increase of 31 per cent as 
against a rise of 28 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1973-74 and 23 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1972-73. In the first two 
years of the fifth plan, the aver¬ 
age of exports is estimated to 
come to Rs. 3552 crore as 
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against the projected average of 
Rs. 2516 crore at 1972-73 prices. 
The “phenomenal” rise in the 
money value of exports is large¬ 
ly due to the global inflationary 
prices. 

The uptrends in the case of 
imports have been more firm, 
though faster. In 1950-51, In¬ 
dia’s imports were Rs. 1026 
crore. The annual average in¬ 
creased to Rs. 1051 crore in the 
first plan, to Rs. 1553 crore in 
the second plan, to Rs. 1950 
crore in the third plan and to 
Rs. 1973 crore in the fourth 
plan. Imports during 1974-75 
amounted to Rs. 4468 crore 
showing a steep rise of 51 per 
cent over the previous year’s 
level. This was mainly due to 
the high import prices of food- 
grains, POL and fertilisers. The 
draft fifth plan postulated the 
annual average at Rs. 2890 
crorc; the average, according to 
the available data, for the first 
two years comes to Rs. 4716 
crore. 

It is evident from the above 
data that the increase in imports 
has far exceeded the exports over 
the plan period. As a result, 
India has had a negative balance 
of trade over the last 25 years. 
Not only that. The trade gap 
has been ever-widening. The 
negative balance of trade was of 
the order of Rs. 79 crore in 
1950-51. The year 1953-54 re¬ 
presented a nadir of India’s 
foreign trade with an import sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 42 crore. The trade 
deficit kept on increasing from 
an average of Rs. 125 crore in 
the first plan period to R$. 576 
crore in the second plan period, 
to Rs. 772 crore in the third 
plan period. The gap narrow¬ 


ed down in the fourth plan when 
the negative balance was only 
Rs. 163 crore. But in 1974-75 
it shot up to Rs. 1164 crore and 
is not likely to shrink in 1975-76. 
The trade deficit thus kept on 
increasing upto 1965-66, the 
end-year of the third plan, and 
then started shrinking. The 
down-trend however reversed 
with the dawn of the current 
plan. In the last financial year 
(1975-76), the negative trade 
balance may even swell to the 
record level of Rs. 1100 crore. 
The simple reason for these 
divergent trends is that the gap 
is influenced by the quantum of 
aid. The gap is wider if the 
aid is more and narrower if it 
is less. 

The story of growth of 
foreign trade during the era of 
planning is diametrically oppo¬ 
site to the pre-plan days. 

Over several decades, indeed 
over centuries, preceding 1948- 
49, India generally used to have 
a surplus balance of trade with 
the rest of the world. The total 
exports of India, through the 
East India Company alone, are 
estimated by a renowned his¬ 
torian, Bal Krishna, at 21 mil¬ 
lion pound sterling. According 
to a noted economist, V.V. 
Bhatt, if the resources which the 
Britishers drained away (about 
2 to 3 per cent of India’s national 
income during 1757 to 1939) 
“had been invested in India for 
her development, she would 
have been able to attain a growth 
rate, only a little lower than that 
attained by the United States 
and the United Kingdom during 
the nineteenth century". This 
disconsolating situation of the 
British Raj ended with the 
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achievement of Independence 
and a new era ushered in. 
Foreign trade came as a weapon 
of construction rather than of 
destruction of our economy. 

If foreign trade is viewed in 
relative terms, India’s share in 
the world trade has been dec¬ 
lining over the years. The share 
in exports fell from 2 2 per cent 
in 1950 to 0 - 47 per cent in 1974. 
While the compound growth 
rate of world exports increased 
at an average of 7 • 3 per cent per 
annum, India’s exports grew at 
about one-third of this, that is 
2 4 per cent a year from 1950- 
51 to 1970-71. The growth rate 
(compound) of India's imports 
was 2 - 3 per cent a year. The 
growth of India’s exports vis-a- 
vis other developing nations is 
also not a happy one. During 
1974, the value of world exports 
grew by 48 per cent and exports 
of the developing countries (ex¬ 
cluding oil-exporting developing 
countries) rose by about 46 per 
cent. As against this, India’s 
exports in that year went up by 
40 per cent. 

India’s declining share in 
world exports should not be 
capitalised as a weak link in the 
chain of trade development. An 
analysis of the size of a country 
and its participation in the world 
trade reveals an inverse rela¬ 
tionship between the two varia¬ 
bles. The larger a country, the 
smaller is its participation in 
the world trade and vice versa. 
For a country of the size of 
India, the smaller slice of the 
“export” cake is therefore 
obvious. It should not be mis¬ 
construed that this trend should 
make us complacent, for there 
is no rigid law on this relation¬ 
ship, although the behaviour is 
wide spread. 

As a proportion of GNP the 
exports declined from 6’3 per 
cent in 1950-51 to 3 9 per cent 
in 1970-71. Imports, similarly, 
fell from 6 - 8 per cent to 4- 2 per 
cent in the same years. 

Two questions arise: first, 
why have exports lagged behined 


imports 7 ; second, what is the 
significance of the growing trade 
deficits ? The main factors 
retarding the export growth or 
accelerating the import growth 
are as follows: (j) Overall low 
productivity (and particularly 
the inelastic supply of the tradi¬ 
tional exportable commodities 
compounded with stagnant out¬ 
put of non-traditional items); 
(ii) lack of infra-structural faci¬ 
lities (such as adequate shipping, 
banking, insurance); (Hi) apathy 
of the developed nations to¬ 
wards the developing nations; 
(jv) instability of the interna¬ 
tional monetary system; (v) 
“information gap” of India’s 
production potentialities and 
achievements in the developing 
nations of South-East Asia; (v/) 
the impact of international 
“demonstration eflect” on the 
choice of imported technology 
requiring increased demand for 
non-competitive imported in¬ 
puts (such as crude oil from 
OPEC); (vii) the dichotomy bet¬ 
ween the market and adoption 
of import-intensive techniques 
of production in preference to 
labour-intensive techniques; 
(vi/7) the skewed income distri¬ 
bution which results in greater 
demand for imported consump¬ 
tion goods; (ix) rigidity in fac¬ 
tor proportions; and (x) exces¬ 
sive reliance on import substitu¬ 
tion strategy which, indirectly, 
escalated the demand for im¬ 
ported raw materials and sophis¬ 
ticated capital and technology. 

Coming now to the second 
question relating to the signi¬ 
ficance of trade deficits. The 
ever-growing trade gaps, that 
is the excess of imports over 
exports, reflect the intensity of 
import demand for meeting the 
national commitment of deve¬ 
lopment. Increased availability 
of foreign aid has helped finance 
the import needs and dampened 
the export effort. The project- 
tied or country-tied aid has 
been less helpful to India for 
obvious reasons. The shrink¬ 
age of aid has reduced the in¬ 


flow of imports narrowing downt 
the trade gaps. Thus the large 
trade deficits symbolize how 
foreign trade can be geared to 
economic development. During 
the second and third plans, the 
import surplus (equal to 2 6 per 
cent of India’s GNP) provided 
only about one quarter of the 
resources which went into the 
net domestic capital formation 
of the order of 11 per cent of 
GNP. 

Section II— Composition of 
Tradi* 

The commodity composition 
of India’s trade has undergone 
changes which reflect the impact 
of development during the post¬ 
independence years. In 1935- 
36 nearly three-fourths of our 
exports consisted of food (Tea. 
spices, fish, tobacco etc.), raw 
materials and articles mainly 
un-manufactured (oils, raw cot¬ 
ton, hides and skins, coal, raw 
wool). The remaining one- 
fourth comprised articles wholly 
and mainly manufactured such 
as jute and cotton manufac¬ 
tures and leather goods. The 
imports mainly consisted of 
manufactured articles (73’9 per 
cent) which included machinery, 
cotton manufactures, iron and 
steel; the proportion of import¬ 
ed raw material and food etc. 
was about 24 per cent of the 
total imports in 1935-36. With 
the advent of planning in 1951- 
52, the emphasis shifted from 
exports of raw material and food 
to exports of manufactures. The 
former accounted for two-fifths 
while the latter for three-fifths 
of the aggregate exports. The 
share of the primary products 
(food, raw cotton etc.) in the 
imports increased to about 60 
per cent in 1951-52 (as against 
24 per cent in 1935-36) but that 
of manufactures dwindled to 
about 40 per cent from 74 per 
cent in the same period. In 
1974-75, out of the aggregate 
exports, valued at Rs. 3,304 
crore, the manufactured goods 
and machinery accounted for 
( Contd . on page 664) 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Inflation and Development 


Inflation and Development 

Q. Discuss the impact of 
Inflation on economic growth of 
developing countries. 

A n s. Economic develop* 
ment is an article of faith with 
the third world countries. It is 
recognised as the panacea for 
the twin evils of poverty and 
unemployment in the backward 
regions. The view that infla¬ 
tionary methods can force the 
pace of economic growth has 
failed to find empirical support 
now. The recent studies of the 
South-East Asian and Latin 
American countries reveal that 
“acute” inflation (20 per cent 
or above) retards growth. It is 
mild inflation (2 or 3 per cent a 
year) rather than the run-away 
inflation that is conducive to 
growth. 

An analysis of the rates of 
economic growth and inflation 
shows that during the two de¬ 
cades, 1950-70, Chile and Brazil 
registered inflation of the order 
of 32 and 30 per cent per annum 
respectively. As against this, 
India, Philippines and Thailand 
had an inflation rate of 3 • 7, 3 ■ 4 
and 1 • 9 per cent per year during 
the same period. The growth 
rate of national income of Chile 
waS 3 • 5, of Brazil 5 3, of India 
3*6. of Philippines 5 3 and of 
Thailand 7'3 per cent per year. 
Thus there is a negative rela¬ 
tionship between the rate of 
inflation and the rate of econo¬ 
mic growth. This is also valid 
for the developed economies. 
U.S.A. and Canada experienced 
a cumulative rate of inflation 


i Lead Banks and Rural Uplift 
i Re-structuring of Taxation 
> Aid Crisis 

of 1 • 5 per cent per year during 
1950-70 while U.K. had a higher 
rate of 2 • 6 per cent per year over 
the same period. The growth 
rates of their national income 
were 3 • 9, 5 1 and 2 6 per cent. 
If, on a macro-level basis, the 
rate of increase in prices equals 
the increase in the growth rate 
of real national income, the 
situation is ideal. But where 
the divergence between the two 
is wide and persistent the situa¬ 
tion is a serious one. This is 
what has happened in under¬ 
developed countries during the 
post-World War II years. The 
economists have, consequently, 
come to the conclusion that 
gently rising prices (say, 2 to 
3 per cent per year) or inflation 
in the initial stages provides 
incentive for capital formation 
and growth and that galloping 
inflation is an evil and un¬ 
healthy practice. With some 
countries the ‘poison’ of infla¬ 
tion has however become an 
intoxication. 


Lead Banks and Rural Uplift 

Q. Explain the role of lead 
banks in rural uplift. 

Ans. Objectives: The Lead 
Bank Scheme (LBS), introduced 
in December 1969 by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India soon after 
the nationalization of banks in 
July that year, was designed to 
deploy the public sector banks 
as instruments of growth and 
development, particularly in the 
rural sector, through extension 
of credit facilities for farming 


and allied activities. The scheme 
also envisaged a close and effec¬ 
tive co-operation and co-ordina¬ 
tion between the banks, on the 
one hand, and various deve¬ 
lopment agencies and the gov¬ 
ernment, on the other. 

Under this scheme, the ‘area 
approach’ strategy, recommend¬ 
ed by Gadgil Study Group, has 
been adopted. Each district in 
the country has been assigned 
to a scheduled commercial bank 
which is the lead bank for the 
district concerned. The lead 
bank assumes the responsibi¬ 
lity of fostering development 
activities within the district and 
also meets the credit needs of the 
region. 

Performance: Experience 

over the years has shown that 
the lead banks have failed to 
serve as consortium leaders and 
have not been able to ensure the 
co-operation of the non-lead 
banks. They have however 
started financing the co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies—the grass 
roots for rural credit—in ten 
States. 

Improvements: Under the 
lead banks, district consultative 
committees have been set up to 
co-ordinate development efforts. 
For the achievement of opti¬ 
mum results a high-powered 
apex organisation may be form¬ 
ed to help, evaluate and remove 
snags at the H district levels. One 
great advantage of such a body 
would be that it will take suita¬ 
ble development measures to 
reduce regional disparities. 
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The lead banks can take ap¬ 
propriate steps to promote effec¬ 
tive rapport between banks and 
the small and marginal farmers 
and provide facilities for the 
use of new techniques of pro¬ 
duction. 

Lead banks can serve as 
effective and fruitful means for 
involvement of all the develop¬ 
ment agencies as also of small 
farmers and of the village 
leaders in the process of deve¬ 
lopment. This calls for a rea¬ 
listic appraisal and re-orienta¬ 
tion of the personnel policies by 
the lead banks. The tradition- 
ridden and conservative attitudes 
of the banking staff constitute 
impediments to the formula¬ 
tion and execution of develop¬ 
ment schemes. A concrete 
step in this direction has been 
taken by the government by 
introducing the scheme of rural 
banks. 


Re-structuring of Taxation 

Q. Is there a case for the re¬ 
structure of taxation in the con¬ 
text of the existing Indian con¬ 
ditions? 

Ans. The new fiscal year, 
1976-77, is fundamentally diffe¬ 
rent from the past two or three 
years and therefore the fiscal 
policies must conform to the 
changed conditions. The eco¬ 
nomy is well poised for a surge 
forward, as Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam. Union Finance Minister, 
observed in his budget speech 
(March 15, 1976). He there¬ 
fore rightly averred that “we 
must now take advantage of the 
favourable factors and inject 
a new dynamism to programmes 
of economic and social deve¬ 
lopment”, for, “there is a tide 
in the affairs of nations, as of 
men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune”. Two 
questions arise: What are the 
“favourable factors” ? And 
how does Mr. Subramaniam 
harness the buoyancy of the 
economy for the promotion and 
attainment of national goals of 


growth with stability and social 
justice ? 

The most favourable fac¬ 
tors are : price Stability, 
increased output of essential 
goods, particularly foodgrains 
(estimated at the record level 
of 114 million ton) and some of 
the industrial raw materials; and 
large-scale imports resulting in 
a trade gap of over Rs. 1100 
crore. 

The adverse factor is the fall 
in the domestic capital forma¬ 
tion. It is both a challenge and 
an opportunity. The ‘quick 
estimate’ now available indicates 
that domestic capital formation 
declined from 13*8 per cent of 
the national income in 1972-73 
to 13 per cent in 1973-74 and 
further to 12 8 per cent in 
1974-75. The contribution of 
the private sector to the total 
domestic capital formation has 
been low and has continued to 
remain low at around 12 per 
cent. 

If the economy is to be given 
a big boost in the pursuit of our 
national ideals, it is necessary 
to achieve a high rate of capital 
formation. Fiscal policies must 
therefore be attuned to that end. 

One thing that is obvious is 
to increase investment both in 
the public and the private sec¬ 
tors. 

The increase in the public 
sector investment pre-supposes 
increase in revenues unless it is 
proposed to resort to deficit 
financing. In a bid to rejuve¬ 
nate the economy, the plan out¬ 
lay for the annual plan 1976-77 
has been pitched up to the all- 
time record of Rs. 7852 crore— 
316 per cent above that of the 
previous year level—but the 
additional taxes levied are re¬ 
cord low at Rs. 80 crore (Rs. 48 
crore for the Centre and Rs. 32 
crore for the States), leaving an 
uncovered gap of Rs. 320 crore 
as against the deficit of Rs. 489 
crore with which the previous 
financial year, 1975-76, closes. 
Deficit financing, a poison, has 


now become an intoxication for 
us. 

The Finance Minister’s 
thinking is that tax concessions 
and reliefs in income-tax, wealth 
tax and excise duties will im¬ 
part the desired dynamism to the 
economy. The noted economist 
Bhabatosh Datta holds that the 
reduction in the income tax rate 
from 97-75 per cent to 77 per 
cent two years ago “considera¬ 
bly dampened” the progressive 
character of the income tax. 
Obviously, the further slash- 
down of the income tax rate to 
66 per cent envisaged in the 
1976-77 budget would complete¬ 
ly erode whatever progressivity 
remains. According to Mr. 
Datta “any change in the income 
tax laws should be in the direc¬ 
tion of a rational scale of pro¬ 
gression and of simplification of 
procedure”. 

The increase in the dispos¬ 
able income accruing to 
individuals, corporations and 
industries as a result of the 
tax reliefs and concessions 
may find leakages in consump¬ 
tion rather than in savings. In 
the absence of any safeguards 
against this, the fiscal policy may 
prove self-defeating. 

Aid Crisis 

Q. Write a note on aid 

crisis. 

Ans. ‘Trade not aid’ is no 
longer a slogan but a strategy for 
building a sound economy. Over 
the years, India has learnt this 
lesson and it is in the fitness of 
things that we live this strategy. 
The recent pronouncements by 
Dr. Henry Kissinger are un¬ 
mistakable indications of how 
aid-giving is being politicised. 
The new U.S. theory that aid is 
quid pro quo for keeping quiet, 
collectively or individually, on 
matters that primarily concern 
them at the international forums 
or in the national context, makes 
them politically vulnerable as 
never before. Among the donor 
countries U.S. topped in so far 
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as aid to India was concerned. 
According to the Economic 
Survey, 1975-76, the total ex¬ 
ternal assistance (utilised) upto 

1974- 75 aggregated to Rs. 15816 
crore including grants amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1000 crore. U.S.A.’s 
share in the total aid stood at 
Rs. 5401 crore or a little over 
one-third. During 1975-76 aid 
agreements were signed for an 
aggregate value of Rs. 1113 
crore upto December 1975 but 
the U.S.A. accounted for just 
Rs. 18 crore or 1 ■ 6 per cent only. 
In fact, since the 1971 war, we 
have managed to go without 
U.S. assistance which was ab¬ 
ruptly suspended and now we 
have virtually refused to be 
treated as a “satellite or a client 
state”. 

This is not to aim at zero 
aid. Aid will continue for 
many years, though at reduced 
levels, from diverse sources. In 

1975- 76 external assistance com¬ 
mitments from the consortium 
countries and the World Bank 
group totalled about Rs. 2150 
crore out of which disbursements 
amounted to Rs. 1600 crore. 
If account were taken of debt 
servicing, the net aid inflow 
comes to Rs. 900 crore. That is 
to say, Rs. 700 crore of aid has 
been “eaten up” by the foreign 
debts and interest payment. The 
Union budget for 1976-77 has 
placed India’s external debt at 
Rs. 7926 crore at the end of the 
financial year and the instal¬ 
ment of debt repayment at Rs. 
391 crore. Though the repay¬ 
ment of debt obligations should 
not be difficult with the draw¬ 
ings from the International 
Monetary Fund, the picture on 
a long-term view, seems to 
cause some concern. 

In the circumstances, it is 
necessary for India to work for 
increased exports and favourable 
terms of trade in concert with 
the third world countries. The 
third world nations will also 
have to stand united against the 
divisive and devious measures 
of the rich to exploit them to 
their advantage. 


India’s International Trade Trends 
During the Plans 

(Contd. from page 661) 


Rs. 1370 crore, about 40 per 
cent. The traditional exports 
still continue to dominate the 
export front. On the import 
side, manufactured goods and 
machinery shared about Rs. 
1500 crore or 35 per cent of the 
total imports of Rs. 4461 crore. 
Imports of cereals and cereal 
preparations were worth Rs. 
764 crore in 1974-75 as against 
Rs. 322 crore in 1965-66 and Rs. 
181 crore in 1960-61. The pre¬ 
ponderance of primary goods 
exports over the manufactured 
goods gave India an unfavoura¬ 
ble terms of trade and therefore 
the export earnings were less 
than the expenditure on imports. 

Diversification of exports is 
a laudable feature of internatio¬ 
nal trade during the plan period, 
more especially during the seven¬ 
ties. in 1947-48, traditional 
exports accounted for 67 per 
cent of India’s exports which 
got reduced to 26 per cent in 
1970. In non-traditional items 
engineering goods occupy the 
pride of place. 

Section HI— Direction of 
Trade 

One of the most outstanding 
structural change in inter¬ 
national trade of India is the 
break-away from the pre- 
independence trade regions. 
Regional diversification is in 
evidence now as never before. 
Foreign trade of India is no 
longer concentrated in the Com¬ 
monwealth countries. Between 
1947-48 and 1970-71, the share 
of U.K. in India’s exports 
dwindled from 26 3 per cent to 
11*2 per cent. India's market 
which was lost to the British 
Empire was captured by USSR 
and other East European coun¬ 
tries. Imports from U.K. have 
increased from Rs. 127 crore in 
1970-71 to Rs. 213 crore in 
1974-75; from U.S.A. the im¬ 


ports have risen from Rs. 453 
crore to Rs. 729 crore but from 
USSR they have jumped from 
Rs. 106 crore to Rs. 403 crore 
during the same period. The 
exports to U.K. stood at Rs. 170 
crore in 1970-71, to U.S.A. at 
Rs. 207 crore and to USSR at 
Rs. 210 crore. The correspond¬ 
ing figures in 1974-75 were Rs. 
307 crore, Rs. 376 crore and Rs. 
418 crore respectively. USSR 
replaces U.K. as the largest 
buyer of India’s exports. Large 
scale tied-aid has played an im¬ 
portant role in changing the 
trade structure. 

Another structural change 
in India’s foreign trade is that 
it has been recognised as a potent 
weapon for the development and 
transformation of the economy 
of the country. Our trade 
policy is now more and more 
export-oriented and is tilted in 
favour of import substitution. 
The twin measures, if imple¬ 
mented effectively, will pave the 
way to a self-reliant economy. 

Trade and development poli¬ 
cies are thus to be integrated so 
as to re-inforce each other’s 
strength for the economic re¬ 
construction of our own as 
also of the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. The New Economic 
Order which is now in the mak¬ 
ing is likely to influence the 
trade pattern far beyond what 
can be visualised at present. 
With the change in the terms of 
trade in favour of the primary 
producing countries, the balance 
of economic power may tilt in 
favour of India and the com¬ 
plexion of our economy might 
be metamorphosed soon. 

(Note:— Figures relating to 
the period before the devalua* 
lion of thejrupee in 1966 have 
been converted into post - 
devaluation rate to make them 
comparable .) 
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Special Feature 

India’s Foreign Policy: New Challenges 

This feature on the latest facets of India's foreign policy, written 
specially for the C.M., is based on official expositions and authentic sources. 
It explains India’s relations with Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, China, the 
Soviet Union, the U.S., the Middle East and some other countries. 


India has been pursuing a 
consistent foreign policy, the 
emphasis being on safeguarding 
permanent national interests in 
the traditional, peaceful style. 
“Goodwill towards all and 
malice towards none” has been 
the main guideline which this 
country’s diplomats in foreign 
countries have constantly kept 
in view. The Government of 
India has repeatedly declared 
that it wants no enemies but 
only friends. It has no aggres¬ 
sive designs whatever against 
any country and fully subscribes 
to the policy' of peaceful co¬ 
existence and “panch sheel”. 
As the External Affairs Minister, 
Mr. Y.B. Chavan, has declared, 
India of 1976 is a different, 
changing and stronger country 
“capable of meeting any chal¬ 
lenge”. The dangers facing the 
country from within and from 
external sources are very much 
a reality, but India can meet 
them with its own strength. 

Each country’s foreign 
policy is governed by several 
forces, notably economic and 
political. Diplomacy also is 
dictated by the needs of expe¬ 
diency and the immediate inte¬ 
rests, but India has taken good 
care to avoid makeshift alliances 
and temporary friendships to 
get over a crisis. This country 
has not conducted secret dip¬ 
lomacy, as the U.S.A. has so 
often done, nor has it joined 
any military groups for defence 
purposes. Despite differences 
with two of its neighbours, 
Pakistan and China, and their 
pinpricks, it has not hit back 
but has displayed exemplary 
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patience in conducting nego¬ 
tiations. India’s non-alignment 
policy has been widely appre¬ 
ciated and more and more coun¬ 
tries have begun to subscribe 
to it. 

In recent months the pin¬ 
pricks and provocations have 
increased, presumably as a 
sequel to the subtle pressures 
exercised by two big powers on 
a few of our neighbours. This 
has necessitated a review of 
India’s external relations. At¬ 
tention on the new complica¬ 
tions in India’s foreign relations 
and defence challenges was 
focussed during the debates in' 
Parliament early in April. Re¬ 
lations with Pakistan, Bangla¬ 
desh, China and Nepal were 
especially discussed and the 
fresh developments placed in 
proper perspective so as to 
clarify the country’s stand. No 
doubt has been left in anyone’s 
mind that while India offers the 
hand of friendship to everyone, 
far and near, it will not tolerate 
any infringement on its territory 
nor any threat to its interests. 
The External Affairs Minister 
has repeatedly made it plain 
that non-alignment and cor¬ 
diality must not be mistaken for 
weakness. India is firm wher¬ 
ever its interests are affected. 
Non-alignment continues to be 
a relevant policy to be pursued 
by those who want to build a 
new order based on peace, free¬ 
dom and economic co¬ 
operation. 

Relations with Pakistan 

Despite India’s efforts to 
promote friendly relations with 


Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto has been 
indulging . in fireworks, often 
holding out indirect threats to 
the stabi!ity*and safety of Indian 
territory. During 1975-76, 
Pakistan continued its efforts to 
unilaterally alter the situation 
regarding the territory of Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir under its ille¬ 
gal occupation. India has 
pointed out that the establish¬ 
ment of a council for Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir in August 
1975 was in violation of the 
Simla Agreement. India has 
affirmed its intention to con¬ 
tinue the positive approach 
worked out at Simla, the Pakis¬ 
tan leader’s acrobatics notwith¬ 
standing. 

Mr. Bhutto has more than 
once said that Indo-Pakistan 
relations cannot proceed except 
along a zig-zag path. If there 
is some progress in restoring 
normalcy to Indo-Pak relations 
despite the zig-zag path and the 
occasional outbursts of Mr. 
Bhutto (often dictated by the 
internal political situation in 
Pakistan), India would put up 
with these acrobatics. But un¬ 
fortunately there has been little 
progress towards amity. The 
failure of Mr. Bhutto to respond 
adequately to India’s friendly 
gestures has to be assessed in 
the light of his dilemma. If 
Pakistan becomes India’s friend 
and if it settles all or most of 
the outstanding problems bet¬ 
ween the two countries in the 
Simla spirit, Mr. Bhutto will 
not be able to secure the gener¬ 
ous economic and military assis¬ 
tance from the U.S.A., Iran and 
Turkey. The fact is that most 
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of this aid comes on the assump¬ 
tion (though totally false) that 
India is Pakistan’s principal 
enemy and that Pakistan’s mili¬ 
tary forces must be fully re¬ 
inforced to cope with the 
“threat” from India which is 
several times larger in area. 

Pakistan has been facing a 
massive trade deficit, apart from 
many other problems, both 
financial and other. But still 
it has been setting apart a large 
part of its total budget for 
defence purposes. Mr. Bhutto, 
however, does not concentrate 
upon his country’s economic 
development and on rehabilita¬ 
tion of Pakistani people. He 
continually presents a heavily 
deficit budget and manages to 
secure more and more assistance 
from his allies, including the oil- 
producing Arab countries. 
India’s difficulties with Pakis¬ 
tan therefore persist. Despite 
the assurances of friendship and 
cordiality which Indian leaders 
have repeatedly given, the ten¬ 
sions continue. With the ob¬ 
stacles and the foreign pressures, 
there seems to be little hope of 
an early improvement in Indo- 
Pakistan relations. In fact, the 
relations may worsen in view of 
the latest developments in Bang¬ 
ladesh. Pakistan has carried 
on a campaign of misrepresen¬ 
tation against India. It has 
somehow been able to persuade 
Bangladesh leaders that India 
is interfering in that country’s 
internal affairs and that it has 
aggressive designs. All such 
ill-conceived propaganda to mis¬ 
represent 1 n d i a’s policies, 
through propaganda internally 
and externally, constituted a set¬ 
back to New Delhi’s efforts to 
normalise relations in the Indian 
sub-continent. 

Since May 1975, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan launched a 
campaign of baseless propa¬ 
ganda and denigration which 
vitiated the atmosphere. After 
India had announced her candi¬ 
dature for election to the U.N. 
Security Council, Pakistan also 


decided to enter the fray and the 
official media in Pakistan, as 
well as Pak istani missions 
abroad, began to spread false 
rumours that India^might resort 
to a military adventure against 
Pakistan to divert attention from 
the internal situation. 

After the violent overthrow 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
Government, Pakistan’s pub¬ 
licity media added a fresh dimen¬ 
sion to their campaign against 
India by falsely alleging that 
India was likely to intervene in 
Bangladesh. The conclusion 
drawn by India from this in¬ 
cessant propaganda campaign 
by Pakistan’s official media was 
that Pakistan was not only 
misrepresenting India to her 
own people but was also trying 
to arouse false misgivings about 
India amongst the people of the 
countries neighbouring India. 

While this negative cam¬ 
paign against India continued 
unabated, the Government of 
Pakistan kept propagating the 
•view amongst third countries 
that it was keenly interested in 
implementing the Simla Agree¬ 
ment and was making every 
effort to normalise relations with 
India. 

In this context, the External 
Affairs Ministry’s report for 
1975-76 has referred to the lack 
of agreement on civil aviation 
matters and the Salal Project. 
Despite the fact that bilateral 
talks on the Salal project had 
made progress, the Pakistan 
Government decided that the 
matter had to be taken to a 
neutral expert. 

The report points to efforts 
made by Pakistan to revive 
international interest in the de¬ 
funct U.N. resolutions on Kash¬ 
mir. It referred to the joint 
communiques issued in Pakistan 
on the conclusion of the 
visits of the Heads of State of 
Turkey and Cambodia. The 
report said that the Simla Agree¬ 
ment did not contain any refe¬ 
rence to the U.N. resolutions 
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and maintained that Pakistan 
was tying to mislead third 
countries by one-sided and in¬ 
correct interpretation of the 
working of the Simla Agree¬ 
ment. 

Tensions with Bangladesh 

U.S. and Pakistani influences 
have been at work in Dacca 
lately, with th^. result that new 
obstacles have been deliberately 
created which have tended to 
spoil the friendly relations exist¬ 
ing between India and Bangla¬ 
desh ever since the liberation 
of that country in December 
1971. Bangladesh’s valiant 
founder and father figure, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was a 
great friend and admirer of 
India. He shared the same 
democratic and secular ideals as 
India, but since his assassina¬ 
tion in August 1975 tensions 
' have developed. Doubts and 
suspicions about India’s inten¬ 
tions have been created and 
some issues such as Farakka 
have been purposely blown up 
to alienate the Bangladesh peo¬ 
ple from India. Thus, foreign 
intrigues tend to pose new 
threats on India’s eastern 
borders. 

Bangladesh has gone through 
three changes of regimes dur¬ 
ing the last year and even now 
there is a distinct element of 
instability there. India has not 
interfered in any way in Bangla¬ 
desh’s internal affairs, but it 
cannot ignore the grave deve¬ 
lopments taking place there since 
these directly affect this coun¬ 
try’s interests. The charge that 
India has been encouraging sub¬ 
version in that country is of 
course baseless. This country 
has not provided any facilities 
to Bangladesh dissidents to 
operate from across the border. 
Though India has offered full 
inspection facilities to Bangla¬ 
desh at the border, the slander 
continue. 

India has expressed the fear 
that the instability developing in 
Bangladesh could have political. 
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economic as well as security im¬ 
plications for India, especially 
if Dacca "were to pursue poli¬ 
cies'which made the large mino¬ 
rity of 10 million people panic 
and See to India in search of 
shelter and safety”. 

The annual report of the 
Defence Ministry (1975-76) pre¬ 
sented to the Indian Parliament 
also referred to the “brutal” 
assassination of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, members of his family 
and other “respected” leaders 
of Bangladesh and said India 
was “shocked and distressed” by 
it. “Although as a close neigh¬ 
bour, we cannot but be con¬ 
cerned and affected by the poli¬ 
tical upheaval in Bangladesh, 
we have continued to treat these 
tragic developments as the in¬ 
ternal affair of that country.” 

The report pointed out that 
the threat to India’s security had 
not diminished and the situation 
"warrants a close and continu¬ 
ous watch on v'jur part”. “India 
is situated in a region where the 
benefits of detente have not 
reached despite our efforts for 
peace and friendship.” 

India will persist in main¬ 
taining the friendliest of rela¬ 
tions with Bangladesh, not¬ 
withstanding the continuing 
anti-India propaganda in Dacca. 
The External Affairs Ministry, 
which has made this statement 
in its annual report for 1975-76, 
has expressed India’s hope that 
“the situation in Bangladesh 
would stabilise and relations 
between the two countries would 
develop on the basis of secular¬ 
ism, non-alignment, peaceful 
co-existence and non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs”. 

Indo-Nepal Relations 

On its relations with Nepal 
which continued to be cordial 
and friendly, the ministry’s 
report said a "significant” con¬ 
tribution was made towards 
strengthening this friendship by 
fee visit of the King of Nepal 
and exchange of visits by the 
dignitaries of the two countries. 


The Prime Minister of Nepal 
visited Delhi in the second week 
of April this year and had talks 
with the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi, as well as with the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister. His 
statements bear witness to the 
fact that Nepal wishes to restore 
friendship with India, and in 
particular to broaden the econo¬ 
mic co-operation. Several mis¬ 
understandings have been re¬ 
moved as a result of the frank 
talks. Mrs. Gandhi pointed 
out to the Nepal Prime Minister 
that his country should not take 
India’s friendship and assistance 
for granted. It should instead 
reciprocate New Delhi’s gestures. 

Sino-Indian Relations 

Referring to its relations 
with China which have under¬ 
gone no change in recent months, 
the report of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, 1975-76, says: 
“China continued to mis¬ 
represent developments within 
India and make critical com¬ 
ments in India’s internal affairs.” 

It continued to claim that India 
had expansionist ambitions to¬ 
wards her neighbours and as¬ 
pired to become a super power. 

The report emphasised that 
despite the October 20, 1975, 
incident in which about 40 
Chinese soldiers crossed the 
Indian border in the eastern sec¬ 
tor and ambushed and killed 
four of India’s soldiers in Indian 
territory, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment continued to follow a con¬ 
sistent policy of seeking to nor¬ 
malise relations with Peking. 

The Government of India 
followed a consistent policy of 
seeking to normalise relations 
with China. They agreed to the 
Chinese request to instal a 
general telex link at their 
embassy in New Delhi on a 
reciprocal basis. India also 
supported Chinese candidature 
to international organisation 
like the Asian Development 
Bank. An official New Delhi 
spokesman disclosed on April 
10 that “a serious move was 


afoot for normalisation of rek- 
tions between India and China. 
At present the two countries 
have relations at the Charge 
d’Affaires level. Normalisation 
of relations might involve up¬ 
grading of the representation to 
the ambassador level. India is 
awaiting some positive response 
from.Peking in this regard. 

Relations with Russia 

India’s relations with the 
Soviet Union have developed 
further in various fields on the 
basis of the solid foundations 
laid by the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Co-operation. 
“These relations found sus¬ 
tenance from the common 
endeavour of both countries to 
work for the reduction in inter¬ 
national tension.” 

“As a result of the official 
talks with the Soviet Union in 
November last, it is hoped that 
the two countries would be able 
to double their volume of trade 
within the next five years, 
through utilisation of new fields 
of co-operation”, the report 
added. 

The relations with the East 
European countries were further 
fostered on the'basis of equa¬ 
lity, understanding and mutual 
benefit. 

Ties with U.S.A. 

On its relations with 
Washington, the External 
Affairs Ministry’s report said 
the Indo-American dialogue and 
exchanges towards a “mature 
and constructive relationship 
and better understanding con¬ 
tinued”. It was generally felt 
that despite their different per¬ 
spectives, priorities and prob¬ 
lems, there was no conflict of 
national interests of the two 
countries. 

However, differences per¬ 
sisted between the countries on 
the question of supply of arms 
to Pakistan and the setting up of 
the naval base at Diego Garcia. 
But these, it was felt, need not 
come in the way of normalisa- 
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tion and efforts were maintained 
towards co-operation on the 
basis of the Indo-U.S. Joint 
Commission set up in 1975. 

It was regretted that there 
was lack of understanding in 
the United States of the “mean¬ 
ing and direction of the dynamic 
developments in India”. 

During 1975-76, India con¬ 
tinued to work for closer co¬ 
operation with countries of 
South-East and East Asia. She 
welcomed the triumph of the 
nationalist forces in the States 
of lndo-China and the process 
towards reunification of South 
and North Vietnam. 

West Asia and Africa 

In West Asia, India’s efforts 
were directed to strengthen bila¬ 
teral relations. India continued 
to support the Arab cause. Her 
efforts to develop closer ties 
with the States of the Gulf were 
highlighted by the visit of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister, Mr. 
Y.B. Cliavan, to Iran and the 


United Arab Emirates in No¬ 
vember 1975. 

India continued to strive for 
strengthening its relations with 
the countries of Africa. The 
visit of Tanzanian President to 
India in January, 1976, provided 
another opportunity to the In¬ 
dian leaders to discuss African 
problems. India supported the 
ideals of the Organisation of 
African Unity, for the people of 
Zimbabwe and Namibia in their 
struggle to achieve majority 
rule. India also welcomed the 
emergence of Mozambique as a 
free nation. New avenues were 
explored for further deepening 
India's relations with Uganda. 

Relations between India and 
Canada remained cordial and 
the two sides continued to 
search for resolving Indo- 
Canadian differences on nuclear 
matters. 

India’s relations with the 
Latin American and the Carib¬ 
bean nations, which have always 
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been good, were farther streng¬ 
thened at the bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral levels. During her visit 
to the Caribbean in April 1975, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
had very useful discussions with 
heads of Government of the 
countries of that region. 

In spite of the extent of her 
national border and the need for 
maintaining long communica¬ 
tion and supply lines, India’s 
defence expenditure as a per¬ 
centage of Gross National Pro¬ 
duct has continued to be among 
the lowest in the world. Coun¬ 
tries whose security environ¬ 
ments are much more comfort¬ 
able than India are spending a 
much higher percentage on 
defence. The latest publica¬ 
tion in military balances lists 
India as the 38th among 62 
countries m the diminishing 
order of defence spending. 
Pakistan, coming 10th in the 
list, has a much higher level of 
defence expenditure. 
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1. Insert the missing set. 
IT+NO—PEN 1 ? 

(Clue*: (a) MOON (b) 

TAB (c) DO (d) TO (c) YES) 

2. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

EVADE DAY LADY 
-+ ALL -DAD +LAND 


=12696 4-2 =70720 

3. Insert the word that 
completes the first word and 
starts the second. 

EN(...)ST 


4. Insert the word that fits 

the two different meanings out¬ 
side the brackets a species of a 
tree (.) a carpenter’s tool. 

5. Who are the rulers of the 
following systems ? 

(a) Kakistocracy 

(b) Plutocracy 

6. Give one word for the 
following. 

A word or sentence that 
reads the same backwards and 
forwards. 

7. Complete the words 
from the given meanings. 

(a) Fr.. .r.. .e (to associate 
or qaake friends with) 

(b) Ex..e..v. (an oath or 
exclamation.) 


8. Insert the missing num¬ 
bers. 



$7 13 19 25 - 
M 7 8 11 12- 


9. What is the marking on 
the last figure ? 



CHUMMY FURNACE 



CROWN HALL 



JMJJE TOE 

10. What number goes in 
the empty semicircle ? 



11. Which of the number* 
ed blocks belongs in the space 
marked x ? 



12. Write the number of 
pair which is different from 
others:— 

(a) Work and play. 

(b) Mathematics and Al¬ 
gebra. 

(c) Flower and petals. 

(d) Water and air. 

13. While boarding a bus 
a man bought 1$ dozen oranges; 
six got damaged en route and 
were thrown away. He ate six 
and a fellow passenger ate five. 
How many were left ? 

14. Insert the missing 
word. 

GRANDILOQUENT is to 
CAULIFLOWER as CAUSE is 
to ? 

(d) Breech ( b ) Intestate (c) 
Bridge (d) Bridle (e) Neglect 
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151 Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 

&*<][XI[X 

7 

D^ODX 0< 
IX]IX][><] 

16. Give one word, end¬ 
ing in “ism”, for the following. 

Artificially producing a state 
of sleep. 

17. What is the Indian 
National Bird ? 

18. What is dry ice ? 

19. Which is correct: 

The white of eges is yellow 
OR the whites of eggs is yellow? 

20. Find the odd man out. 
{a) Sure ( b ) Fire (c) Eat (d) 

Low (e) Read 

21. Find the odd man out. 
(a) Leega ( b ) Warpsor (c) 

Ralk (d) Lahew. 

22. Find the word-ending 
which can be prefixed by all the 
following. 



23. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



24. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

718 (26) 582 
474 ( ) 226 

25. Find the odd man out. 
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ANSWERS 

1. ( b) Assign the numerical 
values and add up; only 
TAB adds up correct. 

2. 1. (The letters stand for 
numbers: E=l, V=2, A— 
3, D=4, L=5, Y=6, N= 
7.) 

3. TRY 

4. PLANE 

5. (a) The worst citizens, ( b ) 
the rich. 

6. Palindrome. 

7. (a) Fraternize (b) Expletive. 

8. ( a ) 31. (Numbers go up 
by six each time.) ( b ) 15 
& 16. (There are two al¬ 
ternate series, going up by 
four each time.) 

9. 3 circles and 2 triangles. 
(For every vowel in the 
word there is one small 
triangle in the larger tri¬ 
angle and for every con¬ 
sonant there is one small 
circle in the larger circle.) 

10. 8. (The larger number in 
each semi-circle is twelve 
times the smaller.) 

11. No. 3. (The direction of 
the centre bar is left, up¬ 


right and right in each row 
and the rotation of the two 
balls is anticlockwise 
throughout.) 

12. (c) 

13. One. 

14. (b) INTESTATE. (Giving 
the vowels numbers: A=l, 
E—2, 1=3, 0=4, U=5. 
Add th^se in each word, 
and eacn pair must be 
equal. 

i.e. (1 -j— 3 4 -F 5 -■}— 2=15), 
(1+5+3+4+2-15) Thus 
vowels in CAUSE and 
INTESTATE each add up 
to 8; hence other words do 
not qualify.) 

15. 6. (Count arrows upward: 
as plus 1 and downward 
arrows as minus I.) 

16. Hypnotism. 

17. The Peacock. 

18. Solid Carbon Dioxide. 

19. Neither. (White is never 
yellow.) 

20. (d) Low. (The rest of the 
words have two vowels 
each.) 

21. (d) WHALE. (All the 
others are birds: Eagle, 
sparrow, and lark.) 

22. UMP. 

23. 24. (Going anti-clockwise, 
the numbers go up by 2* 
3, 4, 5, 6.) 

24. 14. (Add the numbers out¬ 
side the brackets and divide 
by 50 to get the number 
inside.) 

25. 1. (All the other figures 
can be rotated into each 
other.) 
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In prosperity, when the stNMU 
of life flows according to our whwft, 
let us diligently avoid all arrogance, 
haughtiness and pride. 

-rOaHtO 
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Before the Interview Board! 


Down-to-earth Realism 


Among the candidates sitting in the lounge is Madhu Kiran —vivacious, 
smart, and a post-graduate in psychology. Her bearing betokens neither 
anxiety nor excitement. Spectacled as she is, her eyes beneath the glasses are 
pensive, thoughtful and vividly communicative. A light blue sari and a matching 
blouse together with simple black, plain heel chappals add grace to her total 
appearance although she does not possess a fair colour. It's over two hours 
since she has been waiting. "Let me gulp down something more of this ”, she 
mutters while she scans through the pages of a note-book. It appears a last- 
minute effort to refresh knowledge. Thirty-five minutes more pass. Her 
turn comes. 


She gets up. It is a fairly 
tali and moderately slim figure. 
One can now see that her hairs 
are bobbed, shampooed, and 
well-aligned. She moves to¬ 
wards the board-room. Her 
steps are well-measured and face 
well-composed. She stops at 
the door for a moment and then 
enters. 

Candidate: May 1 come in, 
Sirs ? 

Chairman: Yes, come in. 

Candidate: Good morning, 
Sirs. 


Chairman: Good morning. 
Miss. 

Candidate: I am Madhu 
Kiran, Sir. 

Chairman: Please take your 
seat. 


A Member: I think women 
today have more valid claim 
than they ever had for equality 
with men. How would you 
support such a claim ? 

Candidate: For three rea¬ 
sons, Sir. Firstly, women’s 
equality is now recognised as a 
basic human right; secondly, 
it would ensure full utilisation of 
human resources; and thirdly, 
socio-economic and political 
chapges all imply greater parti- 
cipatioi of women in national 

lift. 


Candidate: And I hope you 
too would now treat me equal 
to the other sex. 

Member: Of course, of 
course, except perhaps in mus¬ 
cular strength. 

Candidate: Well Sir, phy¬ 
sical strength is not relevant 
here. There are women who 
are outpacing men in areas that 
require intellectual calibre or 
perspicuity—and leadership too! 
Our own Prime Minister is an 
example. 

{After a little pause) 

Member: Miss Madhu 
Kiran, what you say is all right 
but you seem to be making out 
an altogether new case. 

Candidate: I do not fol¬ 
low, Sir ? 

Member: That women are 
superior to men. 

Candidate: ( smilingly) Well 
Sir, the menfolk may be un¬ 
charitable in estimating us. We 
are not. I at least won’t give 
them a secondary status. But 
they must, of course, work hard 
lest they are left behind. 

Member: Do you know 
about Mrs. Peron ? 

Candidate: Yes Sir—the 
ousted President of Argentina. 


deed, 


Member: Well said. 


in- Member: We believe you 
have all sympathies for her. 
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Candidate: {surprised) Why 
at aU, Sir ? 

Member: Because she is a 
woman and now in trouble. 

Candidate: It is all a part 
of power-game, Sir and, as you 
know, we seldom take any one 
seriously after he or she is out 
of power. I should hardly sym¬ 
pathise with Mrs. Peron. 

Member: Although a girl, 
you seem to be stiff-hearted, 
lacking sentiments. 

Candidate: Perhaps it is 
woman’s too much sentimental¬ 
ism that keeps her weak. It’s 
pragmatism or down-to-carth 
realism that is needed today for 
concrete success. 

Member: Do you mean to 
say women should now be shorn 
of sentiments if they want to 
come up ? 

Candidate: I don’t mean 
that. Sir. In fact, nobody—not 
even men—can be totally devoid 
of emotions and sentiments. 
But extravagant emotionalism 
has its pitfalls. 

Member: But can we at all 
draw a borderline for the extent 
of sentimentalism in our life ? 


system—a disgrace for us—is 
under a severe attack. 

Member: In one situation, 
however, you may not face the 
dowry headache at all. 

Candidate: Really Sir. 

Member: If you are selected, 
many bright boys would be 
anxious to marry you, rather 
they may offer you dowry, on 
the other hand. 

(Laughter) 

Candidate: (wittingly) Your 
remark makes me feel optimistic 
about my success here, Sir. 

Member: What is the latest 
book you have read ? 

Candidate: ‘Freedom at 
Midnight’ by Larry Collins and 
Dominque Lapierre. 

Member: Did you like it ? 

Candidate: One may like 
or dislike certain analyses made 
by the authors about our inde¬ 
pendence struggle but it makes 
even the study of history in¬ 
teresting and enjoyable. 

Member: Can you explain 
the tendency among Indians to 
believe more what foreign jour¬ 
nalists write about our country? 


Cawttdate: Malice, bias, 
and prejudice know no solution. 
It is difficult to kill these nega¬ 
tive attitudes; they willUftlmjtte- 
ly die their natural death. 

Chairman: Will you be 
ready to face a tough life as ah 
administrator ? 

Candidate: Why not. Sir ? 
I have been a good sportsman 
and a mountaineer too ! 

Member: But once you get 
married you may not be able 
to exert yourself to the maxi¬ 
mum to perform‘Vour official 
work. 

Candidate: 1, in fact, look 
forward to an increase in my 
capacity to work. (Shyly) 1 
hope my would-be shall co¬ 
operate. 

Member: That will depend 
on the type of man you would 
choose. 

(Candidate blushes and 
looks down) 

Chairman: Wish you all 
the best, Miss Madhu. This will 
do. 

Candidate: (Gets up and 
bowing a little) Thank you, Sirs. 


Candidate : (thoughtfully) 
Yes. We must apply a brake 
against it the moment it 
threatens to upset the balance 
of reason that we indispensably 
need for the most part of our 
life. 


Member: Are you satisfied 
with the present status of women 
in India ? 

Candidate: No, Sir. Only 
a small minority of women are 
more than their men’s equals, the 
overwhelming majority con¬ 
tinues to suffer from all kinds of 
disabilities. 

Member: The Constitu¬ 
tion, however, provides them 
equal rights and opportunities. 

Candidate: Certainly, Sir. 
Positive trends are already in the 
offing. For example the dowry 


Candidate: I don’t think 
we all suffer from this tendency. 
People who rely more on the 
view of the foreign press are by 
and large people who have little 
faith either in themselves or in 
the country. 

Chairman: Or because 
foreign writers possess some 
special looking glass to see what 
we can’t see through our naked 
eyes ! 

(Smiles) 

Candidate: If there is any 
such thing, we can better des¬ 
cribe it as a “coloured glass” 
which enables them to see 
everything abouttis except truth. 

Chairman: Do you see any 
answer to the mischievous tirade 
of the western press against our 
country ? 


(Exit) 

Critical Assessment 

Confidence aided by the capacity 
to put forth positive arguments, is 
the touchstone of the candidate’s 
performance at the interview. She 
is frank, candid, aud bold, but she 
does not offend. She differs but does 
not hurt. From the views which site 
has spelt out it is clear that a rational 
approach for her is the most sound 
and infallible to arrive at a right con¬ 
clusion on any issue. This indeed 
helps her to look at every problem 
objectively. And undue emotions, 
therefore, don’t upset bet paent&i 
equation at any point. Her qverall 
personality-fudged either from her 
physical gestures and movements pt 
from her intellectual response*— 
remains even and balanced. She 
possesses wit and humour wb^jund 
expression at junctures, 
don’t look odd or Art 
above all the traits she ha$‘i 
go to make her an able adt 
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Banking/Civil and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations 
for recruitment to Banking Service is based on objective-type tests. 

Also, according to the new pattern proposed by the UPSC for 
recruitment to country's three defence services, this type of objective tests 
have been prescribed with the aim to judge the commonsense of the 
candidates and their IQ (intelligence quotient). 

Look to the answers only after you have yourself solved the questions. 


TEST I 

English Language 

Q. 1. Against each of the 
bold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type, only one of these four words 
gives you the correct synonym 
of the bold-type word. Choose 
and pick up frq,m every group the 
Correct synonym and write a 
sentence with it ( i.e., the 
synonym). 

Extol: to flatter; acknow¬ 
ledge; praise; banish. 

Evade: to erase; attack; 
swim; avoid. 

Contend: to struggle; de¬ 
mand; satisfy; plead. 

Delude: to float; dis¬ 
courage; mislead; refer. 

Lassitude: weariness; gir¬ 
lishness; indolence; freedom. 

Credible : religious; be¬ 
lievable; gullible; praiseworthy. 

Dispel: spell wrongly; drive 
away; cure; diminish. 

Ultimate: warning; final; 
critical; decisive. 

Adverse: upside down; op¬ 
posite; unfavourable; poetic. 

Vagrant: penniless; indis¬ 
tinct; wandering; ugly. 

Indispensable: unavoidable; 
essential; important; unworthy 
of a doctor. 

Narfisre: to ripen; nourish; 
to serve; relieve. 
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Answer 

Extol: praise. 

Milton has often been prais¬ 
ed to the skies, but very few care 
to read him. 

Evade: avoid. 

I have often tried to avoid 
his company but he forces his 
company on me. 

Contend: to struggle. 

Fame did not come to 
Einstein overnight; he had to 
struggle hard for it. 

Delude: mislead. 

He tried to mislead me with 
believing that one could pass 
the examination by adopting 
unfair means. 

Lassitude: weariness. 

Thomas Hardy has written 
not about buds and blossoms 
but the weariness, the fever and 
the sobs of this life. 

Credible: believable. 

The tale that he told us was 
not believable on the very fact 
of it. 

Dispel: drive away. 

If India is to become a great 
nation, the first thing is to dis¬ 
pel the illiteracy among the 
teeming millions'. 

Ultimate: final. 

The fellows may go on 
croaking but they forget that 
the final decision rests with the 


big boss. 

Adverse: unfavourable. 

For years Prem Chand had 
to struggle against unfavourable 
circumstances and wrote his 
novels with a pen dipped in bis 
tears. 

Vagrant: wandering. 

Historians tell us that the 
gypsies of Europe are descended 
from a few wandering tribes 
who emigrated from India. 

Indispensable: essential. 

Two things are absolutely 
essential for democracy, discip¬ 
line and tolerance. 

Nurture: nourish. 

Milk contains all the in¬ 
gredients that go to nourish the 
human body. 

Q. 2. Rewrite correctly 
the following sentences. 

(a) Firstly you should think 
over the meaning of the words 
and then use them. 

(b) Misfortunes when faced 
bravely and manly become less 
troublesome. 

(c) You must try to clearly 
understand that an Infinitive 
should not be split. 

id) After having passed the 
B.A. examination, he provided 
me with a job in his office. 

(e) Nothing but fraud and 
dishonesty are discernible in bis 
actions. 
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(/) I never remember to 
have seen a more exciting cricket 
match. 

(g) He must not be allowed 
to attend classes until he does 
not confess his guilt. 

« (/») The choice is between 

glorious death or shameful life. 

(i) His written statement 
differs in several important res¬ 
pects from his verbal statement. 

(y) The man whom l 
thought was thoroughly honest 
proved to be a swindler. 

(A) Fven such a great philo¬ 
sopher like Gautam supported 
this practice. 

(/) They not only stole his 
books but also his clothes. 

Answer 

(a) First you should think 
over the meaning ot the words 
and then use them. 

( b ) Misfortunes when faced 
bravely and manfully become 
less troublesome. 

(r) You must try to under¬ 
stand clearly that an Infinitive 
should not be split. 

(d) After I had passed the 
B.A. examination he provided 
me with a job in his office. 

(e) Nothing but fraud and 
dishonesty is discernible in his 
actions. 

(/) 1 remember never to 
have seen a more cxcitiDg crickct- 
match. 

(g) He must not be allowed 
to attend classes until he con¬ 
fesses his guilt. 

(It) The choice is between 
glorious death and shameful 
life. 

(/) His written statement 
differs in several respects from 
his verbal statement. 

(j ) The man who, l thought 
was thoroughly honest proved 
to be a swindler. 

(k) Even such a great phi¬ 
losopher as Gautam supported 
this practice. 
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(/) They stole not only his 
books but also his clbthes. 

Q. 3. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences using one word for 
the words in italics. 

(a) Edward VIII renounced 
his crown in order to marry the 
lady of his choice. 

(b) When he was a college 
student, he used to come to us 
from time to time. 

(c) The greatest defect in 
him was that he worked merely 
for money. 

(d) In two years he squan¬ 
dered all the property he had 
inherited from his parents. 

(e) “I am not going to re¬ 
instate him”, he said with marked 
emphasis. 

(/) During the last four 
weeks, 1 have received more than 
a dozen letters which carried 
neither the writer’s name nor his 
address. 

(g) In his school he often 
ran away from the school with¬ 
out permission. 

(It) Quite a large number of 
our doctors have gone to live in 
other countries. 

(i) Dr. Johnson in prose and 
Milton in verse write a style 
which displays their learning. 

(j) The match lasted for 
full two hours but neither team 
won it. 

(A ) Hindus believe that after 
death the soul passes from one 
body to another. 

(1) Even though I was seated 
in the front row his voice could 
not be heard by me. 

Answer 

(a) Edward VIII abdicated 
in order to marry the lady of 
his choice. 

(b) When he was a college 
student, he used to come to us 
occasionally. 

(c) The greatest defect in 
him was that he was a merce¬ 
nary. 


(d) In two years he squan¬ 
dered all his inheritance. 

(e) “I am not going to re¬ 
instate him”, he said emphati¬ 
cally. 

(/) During the last two 
weeks I have received more than 
a dozen anonymous letters. 

(g) In his school he often 
played truant. • 

(h) Quite a large number of 
our doctors have emigrated to 
other countries. 

(i) Dr. Johnson in prose and 
Milton in verse write a pedantic 
style. 

(/) The match lasted for 
full two hours but was drawn. 

(k) Hindus believe that after 
death the soul transmigrates. 

(l) Even though I was seated 
in the front row his voice was 
inaudible to roe. 

Q. 4. Comment on the 
line given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing with the statement as 
you please. ( The comment must 
not exceed 150 words.) 

Universal Franchise is the 
backbone of Democracy. 

Answer 

Universal Franchise is the 

backbone of Democracy 

The Greeks who are sup¬ 
posed to be the originators of 
democracy denied the right of 
vote to slaves and even women. 
Their democracy was therefore 
calculated to serve the interests 
of the “chosen seed”. Demo¬ 
cracy to be genuine must aim 
at the welfare of all citizens. 
This cannot be guaranteed un¬ 
til all of them are permitted to 
exercise the franchise. Every 
sane person, man or woman, 
rich or poor, educated or other¬ 
wise, must be giveff complete 
liberty to have his say. The 
history of British democracy 
tells us* that freedom there has 
broadened down from prece¬ 
dent to precedent Even in our 
owa country before Indepen- 
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dencc the right of vote was con¬ 
fined to the educated and the 
propertied citizens. It was 
Gandhiji with his concept of 
sarvodaya who strongly advo¬ 
cated franchise for all. The 
framers of our Constitution en¬ 
shrined this wish of the father of 
the nation as the backbone of 
our democracy. 

Q. 5. Select from the words 
the word which best completes 
the sentence. 

(Hints; (/) Fit each choice 
given into the 
blanks provided. 

(//) Determine which 
choice completes 
the sentence so that 
it makes good 
sense.) 

1. The people never give up 
their liberties but under some 

(a) illusion (/>) confusion ( c) 
allusion (d) delusion. 

2. Truth, is mysteriously 
-ever to be won anew. 

(a) illusive ( b) delusive (c) 
elusive (J) naked. 

3. Every one has an-- 

right to his thoughts. 

fa) inalienable ( b) ineluctable 
(cj assertive ( d) exigible. 

4. The press can be -- 

sensational and irresponsible. 

(a) inflammable ( b ) sensory 
(c) incestuous ( d ) inflamma¬ 
tory. 

5. A-is likely to give 

you wrong advice. 

(a) panacea (b) charlatan (c) 
termagant (d) tabu. 

6. A lover of democracy 

has an--towards authorita¬ 

rianism. 

(a) antipathy (6) empathy (c) 
idiopathy (d) apathy. 

7. He hated his father so 

intensely that he committed-. 

(a) genocide (b) patricide (c) 
suicide (d) matricide. 

8. Prof. Smith wrote a- 

on rhythms. 
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(a) monogram (b) chrono¬ 
gram (c) monograph (d) 
autograph. 

9. The attractive woman 

was the-of all eyes. 

(a) sinecure (6) target (c) 
doggerel (d) cynosure. 

10. There was an old party 
of Lyme, 

Who married three wives 
at a time, 

When asked, “Why the 
third ?” 

He replied, “One’s absurd. 

And-, sir, is a crime!’* 

(Limerick) 

(a) bigamy ( b ) monogamy 
(c) biandry (d) polyandry. 

Answer 

1. (d) 2. (c) 3. (a) 4. 

(d) 5 .(b) 6. (a) 7.(6) 8 .(c) 
9. (d) 10. (a). 

Q. 6. Out of the given 
alternatives (a), (b), (r) and (d) 
choose the correct word which 
fits each definition. 

1. Intentional destruction 
of racial groups: 

(a) regicide (b) homicide (c) 
genocide (d) fratricide. 

2. A person who is very 
fond of sensuous enjoyments: 

(a) stoic (b) hedonist (c) 
epicure (d) bohemian. 

3. A person who is wo¬ 
manish in his behaviour: 

(a) effeminate ( b ) feminist (c) 
philanderer (d) philogynist. 

4. A person who is inte¬ 
rested in antiques: 

(a) antiquarian ( b ) equestrian 
(c) dissenter (d) antiquated. 

5. Incapable of being 
wounded : 

(a) impregnable (b) invulne¬ 
rable (c) infallible (d) in¬ 
evitable. 

* 

6. An insect with many 
legs: 

(a) centipede (b) mammal ( c ) 
herbivorous (d) vertebrate. 


7. One who hates man¬ 
kind: 

(a) philanthropist (b) mis¬ 
anthropist (c) merccnary’(<f) 
emancipated. 

8. A tank where fish or 
water plants are kept: 

(a) aviary (b) aquarium (c) 
nursery (d) apiary. 

9. The act of violating the 
sanctity of the Church: 

(a) blasphemy ( b ) heresy (c) 
sacrilege (d) desecration. 

10. A fault that may be 
forgiven: 

(a) venal (b) venereal (c) 
venous (d) venial. 

Answer 

1. (c) 2. (c) 3. (a) 4. 

(a) 5. ( h ) 6. (a) 7. ( b) 8. (b) 
9 .(c) 10. (d). 


TEST II 

General Knowledge 

1. The first summit meet¬ 
ing of Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
was held in February 1976 at: 

(a) Bali 

(b) Manila 

(c) Bangkok 

2. The third Law of the 
Sea Conference was held in 
March 1976 at: 

(a) Moscow 

(b) New York 

(c) Geneva 

3. The first woman to seek 
the leadership of Canada’s Con¬ 
servative Party is: 

(a) Margaret Thatcher 

(b) MacDonald Flora 

(c) Isabel Peron 

4. Whose signature is found 
on the 10-rupee notes in India? 

(a) President of India 

(b) Finance Minister of 
India 

(c) Governor, R e serve 
Bank of India 
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5. ‘Monty’ is the abbre¬ 
viated name of 

(a) Lord Mountbatten 
lb) General Montgomery 
(c) Napoleon Bonaparte 

6. “Little Corporal” is the 
alternative name given to : 

(a) Duke of Wellington 

( b ) Adolf Hitler 

(c) Napoleon 

7. Tomy Atkin is the nick¬ 
name of: 

(a) English soldier 
lb) American soldier 
(c) French soldier 

8. A blind-folded woman 
holding a balanced scale sym¬ 
bolises: 

(a) peace 

(b) justice 

(c) mourning 

9. The slogan “Quit India” 
is associated with: 

(a) Jawahar Lai Nehru 
Cb ) Subhash Chander Bose 
(c) Mahatma Gandhi 

10. The person popularly 
known as “Grand Old Man of 
India” is: 

(a) Lnla Lajpat Rai 
lb) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(c) Dadabhai Naoroji 

11. The name “Bard of 
Avon” is attributed to: 

(a) Shakespeare 

(b) Milton 

( c ) Johnson 

12. The Sumerian civilisa¬ 
tion flourished on the banks of 
the river: 

(a) Tiber 

(b) Nile 

(c) Eupherates and Tigris 

13. The national Emblem 
of Australia is: 

(a) Eagle 
lb) Kangaroo 
(c) Bull 

14. It takes longer to cook 
potatoes on the bills than in the 
plains, because: 

(a) atmospheric pressure is 
low on the hills 


(6) atmospheric pressure is 
more on the hills 

(c) hilly potatoes are very 
hard 

15. A lighted candle gets 
extinguished when covered with 
a tumbler, because: 

(a) the supply of air is cut 
off and the flame goes 
out 

(, b ) The supply of oxygen is 
cut off and the flame 
goes out 

(c) the tumbler has an 
extinguishing effect on 
the flame 

16. A plant grown in dark¬ 
ness usually becomes taller be¬ 
cause : 

(a) the process of the 
growth of plants is 
stimulated in the ab¬ 
sence of light 

( b ) the plant cells become 
elongated and large in 
darkness 

(c) the plants also keep 
sleeping at night 

17. Day and night on the 
moon is equal to about : 

(a) 14 earth days 

(b) 27 earth days 

(c) 30 earth days 

18. The moon’s diameter is 
roughly: 

(a) one fifth that of the 
earth 

(b) one fourth that of the 
earth 

(c) one sixth that of the 
earth 

19. An object weighs a little 
less at the Equator than at the 
Poles because: 

(a) the gravitational pull 
at the Poles is attracted 
by the moon 

( b ) the gravitational pull 
of the earth at the Poles 
is more than at the 
Equator 

(e) the temperature at the 
Poles is much less as 
compared with the tem¬ 
perature at the Equator 
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20. The regions bordering 
tire equatorial forests in each 
hemisphere are called: 

(a) Savannas 
(h) Prairies 

(c) Steppes 

21. Land breezes are the 
winds blowing from the land 
towards the sea; 

(a) during the day 
(Jb) during the night 
(c) at mid-day 

22. Who was known as the 
Lady of the Lamp ? 

(a) Joan of Arc 

(b) Mrs. Annie Besant 
(e) Florence Nightingale 

23. To which country did 
the following persons belong. 

I. Confucius 

(a) Japan 

( b) China* 

(r) Cambodia 

II. A.O. Hume 
{a) Britain' 

(b ) India • 

(c) U.S.A. 

III. Pythagoras 

(a) Italy 

(b) Greece- 

(c) France* 

IV. Martin Luther King 

(a) Kenya 

(b) Namibia 

(c) U.S.A.. 

V. Leo Tolstoy 

(a) Russia ' 

(b ) Yugoslavia 

(c) Austria 

24. B.B.C. isa: 

(a) banking company 

(b) News Agency 

(c) broadcasting corpora¬ 
tion *■ 

25. Who is popularly known 
as Nightingale of India? 

(a) Lata Mangeshkar 

(b) Asha Bhonsle 

(c) Sarojini Naidu. 

26. **The National Institute 
of Oceanography is located at: 

(Contd. on page 688) 
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Aids to Good English 


They Never Said So 

It is refreshing to see an apt quotation given right. But a famous quotation quoted 
wrongly rasps and jars on the ear. Misquotations should be scrupulously avoided. He sure 
before you quote. 

Some of commonest of misquotations are listed below : 


Misquotation 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


Water, water every-where, 

And not a drop to drink. 

Of the making of books there is no end. 

When Greek meets Greek, then was the 
tug of war 

God made the village, and man made the 
town. 

Prunes and prisms 
Flat, stale and unprofitable. 


Cribbed, cabined and confined. 

Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

After me the deluge 

Blood and iron. 


A man is as old as he feels. 


Every man has his price. 
Fresh fields and pastures new 


Right quotation 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 

Fope, An Essay on Criticism. 215 

Water water everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

S.T. Coleridge, Ancient Mariner 

Of making many books there is no end. 

Bible 

When Greek joined Greek, then was the tug of war. 
Nathaniel Leb, The Rival Queens. IV (ii) 

God made the country, and man made the town. 
Cowper, The Task. I. 749 

Prunes and prism 
Dickens, Little Dorrit II v 

How weary stale, flat and unprofitable. 

Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, I, ii, 129 

(But now I am) cabined cribbed, confined bound in. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth III, iv, 24 

Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely 

Lord Acton, Historical Essays and Studies. 

After us the deluge 

Mme. de Pompadour, After Battle of Rossbach , 1757 

Not by speeches and decisions of majorities will the 
greatest problems of the time be decided—that was 
the mistake of 1848-49—but by iron and blood. 
Bismarck, Speech to House of Delegates, Sept. 29, 
1862. 

A man is as old as he’s feeling 
A woman as old as she looks. 

Mortimer Collins, The Unknown Quantity. 

All those men have their price. 

Robert Walpole, Walpoliana. 

(At last he rose and twitched his mantle blue, 
Tomorrow to) fresh woods and pastures new. 
Milton, Lycidas. 


The Duke of Wellington never said, “The battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.” The fact is that the Duke on a visit to the class-rooms of 
Eton said “It is here that the battle of Waterloo was won.” 
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think it Over 


Adventures of Ideas 

Ideas govern the world or throw it into chaos. 

—Augustb Comic 


Incrntues/disinccntivcs: In¬ 
centive means motive for acting 
in a certain way; adding a fur¬ 
ther motive, more or less ex¬ 
trinsic to a motive already 
operating; any strengthening of 
a drive towards an end or 
objective, by attaching to that 
objective of additional values of 
any kind. It is often equivalent 
to drive. Disincentive is the 
reverse of incentive. 

Ecology: A community of 
organisms interacting with one 
another, plus the environment 
in which they live and with 
which they also interact; e.g., 
a forest, a pond. Environment 
is a collective term for the con¬ 
ditions in which an organism 
lives, e.g., temperature, light, 
water, other organisms. 

Zionism: A movement re¬ 
sulting in the rc-establishraent 
of a Jewish nation in Palestine. 
‘Zion’ is the holy hill of Jeru¬ 
salem. The Jewish state estab¬ 
lished in Palestine in 1948 is 
called Israel. An inhabitant of 
the state is called Israeli. The 
word ‘Israel’ drives from Heb¬ 
rew ‘yisrael’ meaning ‘striver 
with God’. The rival claims of 
Jews and Arabs “have created a 
dilemma of infinite complexity. 
Few issues of modern times have 
taxed statesmanship so heavily, 
few have offered a greater chal¬ 
lenge to an international orga¬ 
nization.” 

Standard of living: is a 
phrase used synoptically to des¬ 
cribe how people live and es¬ 
pecially to indicate whether their 
lives are, in a material sense, rich 
or poor. “Standard of living” 
as the phrase is commonly used, 


does not comprehend the spiri¬ 
tual, emotional or intellectual 
content of people’s lives: it is an 
economists’ term. The U.N. 
goal is: “minimum standards 
everywhere and higher standards 
where possible”. The Ameri¬ 
can ‘way of life’ has among its 
principle ingredients the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

For the practical politician 
standard of living is just an airy 
generalization For purpose of 
action—-for legislation, say, or 
for negotiating wages, it needs to 
be defined. But efforts at defi¬ 
nition lead only too often to 
barren argument—about spend¬ 
ing power, perhaps, or about 
calorie intake or about the 
number of motor cars per capita 
of the population. Or they pro¬ 
duce equally barren quasi-meta¬ 
physical disputes on the diffe¬ 
rence between a luxury and a 
necessity—which is tobacco, 
which is lipstick, which is a 
holiday ? Even if a definition 
can be devised which will serve 
at a particular moment of time, 
it is almost immediately pushed 
into obsolescence by the progress 
of economic change. 

‘Progress’: means forward 
or onward movement in space. 
Will Durant defines progress as 
‘increasing control of environ¬ 
ment by life’, meaning by 
‘environment’ ‘all the circum¬ 
stances that condition the co¬ 
ordination and realization of 
desire’. “Progress is the domi¬ 
nation of chaos by mind and 
purpose, of matter by form and 
will”, he adds. Progress need 
not be continuous in order to 
be real. There may be plateau 


in it, Dark Ages and dishearten¬ 
ing retrogressions, but if the last 
stage is the highest of all we shall 
say that man makes progress. 
Lucretius first used the term in 
something like a modern sense 
when he referred to primitive 
man as progressing step by step. 
But it is essentially a 19th cen¬ 
tury concept. Herbert Spencer 
regarded it as ‘part of nature’’but 
there is no evidence of an in¬ 
evitable law of progress. How¬ 
ever progress in control of en¬ 
vironment must be accepted, if 
not as law, as a fact. 

Witch-hunt: is a more or 
less new phrase for the detection 
and persecution of political or 
other opponents. ‘Witch-hunt’, 
just a savage and violent meta¬ 
phor, is now an accepted term 
for the persecution of a mino¬ 
rity and the ‘smelling out’ of its 
true or alleged sympathizers. 
Objectivity is in this atmos¬ 
phere an intellectual luxury. 
There is only black and white, 
right and wrong. “Criticism 
of the state (race or religion) is 
to witch-hunters an abnormality 
which must be persecuted and 
bounded as animals attack one 
of their own kind which is de¬ 
formed”. Summing it up 
Macaulay writes: 

“To punish a man because 
he has committed a crime or 
because he is believed, though 
unjustly, to have committed a 
crime, is not persecution. To 
punish a man, because we infer 
from the conduct of other per¬ 
sons who hold the same doc¬ 
trines with him that he will 
commit a crime is persecution, 
and is, in any case, foolish and 
wicked.” 
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How they achieved Greatness 


MARIE CURIE 


‘Marie Curie i 
not corrupted 

Marie Curie’s life is a shin¬ 
ing story of triumph over 
poverty and hardship on the 
road to an epoch-making scien¬ 
tific discovery—radium. She 
revealed the secret of her re¬ 
markable success: “First prin¬ 
ciple never to let oneself be 
beaten down by persons or by 
events”. 

She is the only person who 
has twice been awarded Nobel 
Prize for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in science. The first time 
was in 1903 when she was given 
Nobel Prize in Physics lor her 
discovery of two radio-active 
elements: polonium and 

radium. The second time was 
in 1909 when she was given 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for 
her work in isolating pure 
radium and determining its 
atomic weight. 

Marie Curie was born in 
Warsaw, Poland, in 1867. Her 
father was a high school teacher 
of Physics, her mother conduct¬ 
ed a girls’ private School. Their 
financial circumstances were so 
straitened that they could hard¬ 
ly make both ends meet. To 
add to their adversity, her 
mother was afflicted with tuber¬ 
culosis and died when Marie 
was eleven years old. When 
she was not yet sixteen, Marie 
graduated from high school 
winning the gold medal of 
honour. 

Not long afterwards her 
father asked her what she want¬ 
ed to do with her life. Her res¬ 
ponse was quick: “I would like 
to go to Paris to study medicine. 
Women are admitted to the Uni¬ 
versity there”. 


of all celebrated beings , the 


Her father shook his head 
saying, “There is nothing I 
would like better for you, Majra 
dear, but your older sister, 
Bronya, has expressed the same 
wish. We cannot afford to 
send even one of you. What 
can we do ?” With an air of 
determination, Marie said “Very 
well, Bronya shall go and I shall 
stay here and work to help 
support her. When she is a 
doctor, she will help me to 
follow.” 

More than five long years 
were to pass before Marie could 
follow her to the University in 
Paris. Meanwhile she became 
a governess and devoted all the 
money she could save to sup¬ 
porting Bronya in Paris. At 
last in 1891, when Marie was 
twenty-four years old, Marie 
counted her money and was just 
able to journey to Paris on a 
fourth class railway ticket. 

Poverty in Paris: There 
Marie lived, in great poverty, 
in a tiny attic with scarcely any 
furniture. There was no heat, 
no water in the room, and the 
only light and air filtered 
through an opaque skylight in 
the slanting roof. In winter she 
burned handfuls of coal in a 
toy stove. Poverty and hunger 
were her constant companions 
during her four years of College. 
Once she fainted in her class 
from hunger admitting to a 
doctor that she had lived for 
days on a few cherries and a 
bunch of radishes. She was not 
discouraged by these hardships, 
and she graduated in Physics in 
1893 achieving first place in 
exam, and in mathematics in the 
following year; coming out 


!y one whom fame has 
—Einstein 

second. 

In 1895 she married Pierre 
Curie, a distinguished French 
scientist, who was almost as 
poor as she was. Their wedding 
was austerity itself. There was 
no white dress, no gold ring, no 
wedding breakfast. The couple 
possessed nothing in the world— 
nothing but two glittering bi¬ 
cycles bought the day before 
with money sent as a present 
from a cousin, with which they 
were to roam the countryside 
on their honeymoon. In Pierre 
Curie, she found the ideal com¬ 
panion and collaborator in 
research work to which she 
dedicated her life. In 1897, their 
baby Irene, a future Nobel 
Prize winner, was born and, 
shortly thereafter, a second 
daughter, Eve, was added to 
their modest household. 

Their famous discoveries of 
the two new radio-active ele¬ 
ments: polonium and radium 
involved four years of nerve- 
racking research. A dilapidat¬ 
ed workshop was their lab. It 
was a tiny, unheated shack, with 
a leaky roof and inadequate 
facilities. For this achieve¬ 
ment Marie and Pierre Curie 
and Henri Bccquerel, who had 
earlier worked with uranium 
were jointly awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Physics in 1903. Marie 
was the first woman ever to 
have won this great honour. 

Tragedy and laurels: In 

1966, Pierre Curie was killed in 
a street accident and Marie was 
almost overwhelmed by grief. 
She felt that she had now noth¬ 
ing to live for except her two 

(Contd. on page 696) 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 
hereunder.) 


Procrastination is the thief 
of time. 

Opportunity is a goddess 
who comes rushing along. She 
has thick bushy hair as her fore¬ 
lock but is bald at the back. She 
must be grappled by the fore¬ 
lock otherwise there is no catch¬ 
ing her. Success in life comes 
to those who seize the oppor¬ 
tunity. Those who falter or 
procrastinate rue ever after¬ 
wards. Hamlet deferred action 
and caused eight avoidable 
deaths including h i s own. 
Richard II hesitated and at last 
lamented “I wasted time and 
now time doth waste me.” There 
is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune. An evil, smoking 
or drinking for instance, may be 
easy enough to discard in the 
earlier stages but when from a 
tender sapling it grows into a 
hardy tree, it is so difficult to 
uproot. A little loose nail in 
the horse’s shoe, not set at the 
right time brought in a shoal of 
troubles to the rider. One can 
nip an ailment in the bud but if 
it is ignored and allowed to 
aggravate it may prove incurable 
and even fatal. To be always 
intending to live a new life but 
never find time to set about it; 
this is as if a man should put off 
eating and drinking and sleep¬ 
ing from one day and night to 
another, till he Is starved and 
destroyed. Those who pin their 
hopes on tomorrow little know 
that they are running after a 
mirage. He who prorogues the 
honesty of today till tomorrow 
will prorogue his tomorrow to 
eternity. 


All art is useless. 

A pupil came to Euclid to 
learn Geometry. When the 
first proposition was completed 
the pupil asked “of what profit 
is this to me ?” Euclid imme¬ 
diately gave him a penny and 
turned him out of doors. He 
had had his profit and that was 
the end of the matter. In the 
sense in which a loaf of bread is 
useful or a chair or a bicycle is 
useful art certainly is not. Art 
does not fill an empty stomach 
nor can it give bodily comfort. 
Therein one has to turn to the 
farmer or the carpenter or the 
mechanic. But man does not 
live by bread alone. There is 
something higher and subtle 
which enables him to satisfy the 
craving of his soul. On the 
physical plane a car or a train 
can take him to his destination 
but there is a bourne where he 
can go only on the viewless 
wings of imagination, an El 
Dorado which only art can ap¬ 
prehend and shed on it a light 
which never was on sea or land. 
That is the territory of art. Art 
again is useless in the sense that 
it does not teach or preach. 
That is left to ethics or religion. 
The artist is a denizen of an 
ivory tower of his own making. 
It is from there that he gives us 
his picture of a new universe 
better, nobler and more perfect. 
The highest problem of every 
art is, by means of appearances, 
to produce the illusion of a 
loftier reality. To most of us, 
hide-bound as we are to the 
work-a-day world, all this is 
useless pursuit. 


Nothing good ever conies of 
violence. 

An eye for an eye. a tooth 
for a tooth, said Moses. If 
some one smites you on the 
right cheek, turn to him the 
other cheek also, so said Christ. 
These two contrasted attitudes 
have been ruling the minds of 
men, but the first has been by 
far the commoner. Individuals 
as well as nations have adopted 
violence as their norm of be¬ 
haviour for centuries together. 
The little child grows up in a 
climate of fear and terror, of 
father at home, of the teacher at 
school, of kingly authority as a 
citizen. Violence is only a 
resultant of this ubiquitous feor. 
Tribes in the past and nations 
today, have flown at each other’s 
throat on the slightest pretext, 
spreading death and destruction. 
Wisdom, however, is dawning 
that nothing good ever comes of 
violence. Rod as a means for 
improvement is being discarded. 
It hinders the development of 
man in every way. It stunts his 
personality. In the relations 
between nation and nation dis¬ 
cussion and arbitration are today 
looked upon as more effective 
and enduring methods. It is a 
wisdom born of experience. 
Fight between two nations has 
proliferated into global con¬ 
flicts. Violence has led to 
greater violence, and now there 
is the prospect of total destruc¬ 
tion and annihilation. Violence 
ever defeats its own ends. 
Nothing 'good ever comes of it. 
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Indian Economic Service/Indian Statistical Service 

Examination 1976 

General Knowledge 

PART A 


Q. 1. Describe the power 
and function v of the Supreme 
Court of India. (About 250 
words) 

Ans. Power and Function of 
the Supreme Court: The Sup¬ 
reme Court of India, occupying 
a place at theapexof the Indian 
judicial system, plays a very 
important role in the constitu¬ 
tional system of India. It acts 
as the guardian and protector 
of the citizen’s fundamental 
rights. In case a law passed 
by the Union Parliament or a 
state legislature or an executive 
order encroaches upon or cir¬ 
cumscribes the rights and free¬ 
doms available to an Indian 
citizen under the constitution, 
the Supreme Court has power to 
declare such law or order null 
and void, and prevent the legis¬ 
lature or executive from violat¬ 
ing the rights of Indian citizens. 

The Supreme Court also has 
original jurisdiction in dispute 
(j) between the Government of 
India and one or more states 
forming the Union, and (ii) 
between two or more states. 
On the appellate side, an appeal 


from the decision of a High 
Court lies to it in both civil and 
criminal cases involving sub¬ 
stantial points of law or inter¬ 
pretation of the constitution. 

The Constitution of India 
has also conferred on the Sup¬ 
reme Court advisory jurisdic¬ 
tion. It can advise the Presi¬ 
dent on any question of law or 
fact which the latter may refer 
to it in view of the public im¬ 
portance of the issue. 

Q. 2. ( a ) Would you favour 
a policy of Prohibition in India ? 
Give reasons in support of your 
answer. (About 120 words) 

Ans. Prohibition—Views in 
Support of: The use of 
liquor has been found very 
harmful to the human body. 
It creates a totally false sense of 
well-being by working as a tem¬ 
porary stimulant, but actually 
it is a narcotic which paralyses 
the white cells in the blood and 
also damages the brain. 
The consumption of liquor 
breaks down inhibitions, in¬ 
creases crime, such as revenge, 
violence, jealousy and lust. 


It silences the voice of one’s 
conscience. 

Alcohol ruins the poor 
far more rapidly and effectively 
than the rich and is therefore 
doubly obnoxious. It is not a 
fad of the moralists but is an 
economic necessity because a 
poor country like India can 
build up its resources, especially 
capital, only by self-denial. 

It is wrong to suppose 
that the suppression of one evil 
necessarily leads to emergence 
of others. Great social ad¬ 
vances have taken place in many 
countries without such out¬ 
breaks of'evils to replace the 
use of liquor. Prohibition in¬ 
creases a country’s industrial 
efficiency generally and the pros¬ 
perity of the working classes in 
particular. The colossal waste 
and suffering due to the use of 
liquor needs to be checked. 

(i b ) What measures have been 
suggested recently by the govern¬ 
ment to enforce this policy ? 
(About 120 words) 

Ans. Prohibition has been 
tried in most of the States in 
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India and also in foreign coun¬ 
tries. But one by one almost 
all the States in the county had 
to abundon their prohibition 
policy because it was found im¬ 
practicable in view of the fast¬ 
spreading habit of drinking 
liquor. The excise duties on 
liquor are now a major source of 
State revenues and the various 
governments found they could 
not sacrifice it for the sake of a 
principle. After a long break, 
the Central Government has 
reiterated the prohibition policy 
and announced restrictions on 
the public use of liquor in 
hotels, hostels, restaurants, 
clubs and other establishments 
with the ultimate aim of achiev¬ 
ing total prohibition. The Gov¬ 
ernment wishes to implement the 
Directive Principle contained in 
the Constitution in this regard. 

Q. 3. Write a brief note, 
in about 60 words, on each of the 
following: 

(a) Press Council of India. 

(b) The newly introduced 
Ten plus Two system of educa¬ 
tion. 

(c) Space Research in India. 

( d ) Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. 

Ans. (a) Press Council: 
The Press Council of India was 
set up on July 4, 1966 with the 
aim to preserve the freedom of 
the press and to maintain and 
improve the standard of news¬ 
papers and news agencies in the 
country. It is a quasi-judicial 
body functioning to educate on 
complaints against newspapers, 
and news agencies and journa¬ 
lists offending against journalis¬ 
tic ethics and public taste. The 
Council is also meant to con¬ 
sider complaints from indi¬ 
viduals, associations or news¬ 
papers against any person, 
group or organisation of inter¬ 
ference with the free function¬ 
ing of the Press. 

(I b) 104-2+3: Formerly 
there used to be 11 years of 
school education leading to the 
SSC, then 2 years of university 
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education which prepared stu¬ 
dents for either the professional 
courses (medical and engineer¬ 
ing) or other degree courses, to 
be followed by two years for the 
actual degree. Under the 10+ 
2+3 pattern the number of 
years remain the same, but the 
instruction is more evenly and 
more scientifically spread. The 
students can branch off from the 
pure academic line to enter 
working life. This system helps 
to eliminate, at the 10 plus two 
stage, all students who are not 
considered fit for college educa¬ 
tion and merely help to swell 
the strength of degree or post¬ 
graduate classes. The 10+2+3 
pattern has been accepted by all 
States and is being implemented. 

(c) Space Research in India: 
On April 19, 1975, India leapt 
into the space age with a 360-kg. 
scientific satellite “Aryabhata” 
—the heaviest lofted to date by, 
any country in its first attempt 
to go into outer space. Though 
launched into the cosmos with 
the help of a USSR rocket- 
carrier, “Aryabhata” was de¬ 
signed, built and instrumented 
by tbe scientists of the Indian 
Space Research Organisation, 
Bangalore. The satellite went 
into a near circular orbit soon 
after launching and has been 
regularly orbiting the earth every 
96-41 minutes. India is the 
11th country to have a satellite 
in the orbit and the second deve¬ 
loping nation to do so after 
China. 

The 116-cm.-high satellite is 
1'47-m. in diameter, blue and 
violet in colour and has 25 faces. 
About 90 per cent indigenous, 
and constructed at a cost of Rs. 

5 crores in 26 months, it has 10 
per cent USSR equipment like 
solar cells, a tape recorder, etc. 

“Aryabhata" is expected to 
stay in orbit for about two and 
a half years. Till then, jets of 
nitrogen gas issuing from noz¬ 
zles located diametrically op¬ 
posite each other will keep the 
satellite spinning at a rate of 10 
to 90 revolutions per minute. 


(d) Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion: The Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission of India was set up in 
1948 to discharge the following 
functions: (/) to, organize re¬ 
search on the release of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes (H) 
to train atomic scientists in the 
country ( itt ) to promote nuclear 
research in laboratories set up 
by the Commission as also in 
universities and research insti¬ 
tutions in India (iv) to under¬ 
take prospecting for atomic 
minerals in the country, and (v) 
to develop extraction of such 
minerals so that they can be 
used on the industrial scale. 

Q. 4. Describe, in about 
40 words, the functions performed 
by each of the following Institu¬ 
tions: 

(a) N.C.E.R.T.; (b) U.G.C.; 
(c) C.S.I.R.; (d) I.C.M.R.; (e) 
I.C.A.R. 

Ans. (a) N.C.E.R.T.: means 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. It assists 
the Union Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and Social Welfare in the 
formulation and implementa¬ 
tion of its policies in the field 
of school education. The 
Council has developed new curri¬ 
cula and syllabi for Class I to 
XII in the new (10+2+3) pat¬ 
tern of education. 

(b) U.G.C.: means U n i- 
versity Grants Commission. Its 
function is to promote and co¬ 
ordinate university education. 
It determines and maintains 
standards of teaching, examina¬ 
tion and research in the Univer¬ 
sities. The U.G.C. has the 
authority to make appropriate 
grants to different universities 
and implement development 
schemes. 

(c) C.S.I.R.: means Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. It has a network of 
National Laboratories and is a 
major instrument of scientific 
and industrial research. It 
supports research in universities 
and other centres of learning. 
The C.S.I.R. also maintains a 
register of scientists and tech- 
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nic&l personnel in the country. 
It also prepares scheme to en¬ 
courage Indian scientists and 
technologists abroad to set up 
industries in l&dia- 

(d) I.C.M.k.: means In¬ 
dian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search. The I.C.M.R. initiates, 
develops and co-ordinates medi¬ 
cal research in the country 
through a network of research 
Institutes and centres. It main¬ 
tains seven permanent research 
Institutes and centres in addi¬ 
tion to a number of semi¬ 
permanent units. 

(e) I.C.A.R.: m e a n s In¬ 
dian Council of Agricultural Re* 
search. Its function is to plan, 
undertake, promote and co¬ 
ordinate agricultural and animal 
husbandry plans including re¬ 
search, education and field ap¬ 
plication. The I.C.A.R. gives 
support for the setting up and 
development of at least one 
Agricultural University in each 
State. It functions through a 
network of research laboratories. 

Q. 5. What is the histori¬ 
cal significance of the following: 

(About 25 words each) 

(a) Neolithic Age; (b) Indus 
Valley Civilization; (c) Bhakti 
Movement; (d) Age of the Im¬ 
perial Guptas; (e) Magna Carta; 
(/) The French Revolution. 

Ans. (a) Neolithic Age: 
The stone age is known as the 
Neolithic age. All those re¬ 
mains of prehistoric man that 
included stone tools shaped by 
polishing that appeared in the 
archaeological record before the 
emergence of metal (or bronze 
age) are known aS belonging to 
the neolithic age. 

(b) Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion: The Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation was one of the earliest 
civilizations about which we 
know something. It derives its 
name from the river Indus, 
because the numerous sites at 
which the remains of this civili¬ 
zation have been found are all 
situated in the basin of the 
river Indus and its tributaries. 


It was in 1921 that traces of this 
ancient civilization were first 
discovered at Harappa in the 
Montgomery district of Punjab 
(now in Pakistan). Next year, 
an equally important site was 
'unearthed at Mohenjo Daro in 
the Larkana district of Sind. 

(c) Bhakti Movement: 
“Bhakti Cult” was a socio¬ 
religious movement revived in 
India during the 15th and 16th 
century a.d. The new schools 
of religion gathered momentum 
as a result of Islamic influence. 
The belief in one God and the 
democratic spirit of Islam served 
as a potent factor in the evolu¬ 
tion of Bhakti movement. Its 
main purpose was to bring re¬ 
form in Hindu religion and 
check conversions to Islam. 
The saintly reformers preached 
a noil-ritualistic and unflinching 
devotion to a personal God to 
attain salvation. They pointed 
out the absurdity of the caste 
system and preached a religion 
open to all without any distinc¬ 
tion of caste or creed. Another 
attempt of some of the refor¬ 
mers was to bridge the gulf bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and Muslims. 
The teachings of Kabir and 
Guru Nanak were particularly 
directed towards that end. 

(d) Age of Imperial Guptas: 
The Imperial Guptas ruled for 
about 200 years (320-550 a.d.) 
and founded a powerful empire. 
It was the golden period of the 
Hindus. 

The founder of this powerful 
kingdom was Chandra Gupta I 
(320-330 a.d.). He started 
Gupta Era. The other famous 
kings of Gupta Dynasty were 
Samudra Gupta (330-375 a.d.), 
Chandra Gupta II, popularly 
known as Vikramaditya (375- 
413 A.D.). 

The Imperial Guptas freed 
the country from foreign domi¬ 
nation and the country made 
much progress politically, intel¬ 
lectually and culturally during 
their reigns. 

(e) Magna Carta: It was 


the Charter of Liberties which 
King John n was forced to sign 
in 1215. It meant to put a 
check upon the arbitrary powers 
of the King. The most im¬ 
portant principle that it laid 
down was that Englishmen 
should be governed by definite 
laws and not by the whims or 
the will of a despotic ruler. 
Magna Carta was said to be “the 
foundation-stone of the rights 
and liberties of the English 
people”. 

(/) The French Revolution: 
It was brought about in 1789 
by the revolutionary teachings 
of French philosophers namely, 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Mon¬ 
tesquieu. In those days m 
France, the Clergy enjoyed pri¬ 
vileges at the expense of the poor 
people. Rousseau preached the 
gospel of “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity”. The revolt spread 
when a mob stormed the Bastille 
Prison in Paris. King Louis 
XVI was executed in 1793 and 
the Queen Marie Antoinette also 
suffered death later. Napoleon 
emerged as Emperor of France. 

Q. 6. Name the authors of 
the following books: 

(a) The Animal Farm; (b) 
Anand Math; (c) Farewell to 
Arms; (d) Mein Kampf; ( e ) 
Waste Land; (/) Mcghdoot; 
(g) Glimpses of World History; 
(It) Yayaati; (i) Life Divine; (j) 
Origin of Species. 

Ans. (a) George Orwell; 
(b) Bankim Chander; (c) Ernest 
Hemingway; (d) Adolf Hitler; 
(e) T.S. Eliot; (/) Kalidas; ( g ) 
Jawahar Lai Nehru; ( h ) Vishnu 
Sakharam Khandekar; (/)Auro- 
bindo Ghosh; (j) Charles Darwin. 

Q. 7. Answer the follow¬ 
ing questions in about ten to 
fifteen words each : 

(a) Why is the flash of 
lightning seen before the sound 
of thunder ? 

( b ) Why does a bad egg 
float in water ? 

(c) Why does a rod partly 
immersed in water appear bent 7 
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(d ) Why does a man lean 
forward as he climbs a hill ? 

(e) Why is water kept in 
earthen vessels cooler than that 
in metalled ones ? 

Ans. (a) The flash of lightn¬ 
ing is seen before the clap of 
thunder is heard because light 
travels at a much faster speed 
than sound. 

( b ) There is an upward 
thrust exerted upon a body' 
immersed in a fluid called 
buoyancy, equal to the fluid 
displaced. Hence a bad egg 
floats in water. 

(c) A straight rod partly 
immersed in water appears bent 
on account of the phenomenon 
of refraction according to which 
rays of light coming from the 
immersed portion of the rod 
bend away from the normal on 
emerging at the surface of water. 

(d) While leaning forward, 
the centre of gravity of the body 
also shifts forward and this 
helps climbing. 

(e) An earthen vessel has 
small pores from which water 
oozes out. It evaporates 
quickly as in summer the air is 
dry and hot. Heat is, therefore, 
absorbed from the surface of the 
pot thus causing cooling effect. 

Q. 8. Give meanings of 
the following: 

(a) Arthritis; (b) Epilepsy; 
(c) Quarantine; (d) Pyorrhoea; 
(<?) Eskimos; (/) Cybernetics; 
(g) Habeas Corpus; ( h ) Burles¬ 
que; (i) Iceberg; (j) Veto. 

Ans. (a) Arthritis: It is a 
disease of the inflammation of a 
joint or joints. The infection 
may enter through an injury 
or be carried to the joint through 
the blood. 

(b) Epilepsy: Epilepsy is a 
symptom, not a disease, of some 
defects or injury in the nervous 
system. 

(c) Quarantine: a place of 
compulsory isolation or deten¬ 
tion for some days (originally 
for a ship 40 days) to prevent 
spread of contagion or infection. 
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The term was much in use when 
Apollo-11 astronauts were qua¬ 
rantined in Houston Space Cen¬ 
tre after their return from the 
trip to the moon. 

(d) Pyorrhoea: is infection 
of the gums causing the edges of 
the tooth sockets to bleed easily 
when the teeth are being brushed 
or even otherwise. 

(<?) Eskimos: are people in¬ 
habiting the extreme northern 
regions in the U.S.A., Canada 
and Greenland. They are gene¬ 
rally of medium height, have 
flat faces with high cheek-bones, 
long heads, and black hair. 

(/) Cybernetics: It is a 
Greek word meaning 
“Governor”. It has been adopt¬ 
ed as an American term for the 
science of automatic control 
by machines. For example, 
calculating machine is one of 
the common cybernetics invent¬ 
ed by Pascal. 

(g) Habeas Corpus: The 
Habeas Corpus Act was first 
passed in 1679 during the reign 
of Charles II of Britain. It 
facilitates a prisoner to appear 
in person in a court for obtain¬ 
ing either a speedy trial or 
release on bail. The Act pro¬ 
vides that no person can be im¬ 
prisoned without a writ or 
warrant stating the charges. 

( h ) Burlesque: It means 


ludicrous imitation; a piece of 
literature of acting, or other per¬ 
formance that mocks its original 
by-grotesque exaggeration or by 
combining the dignified with the 
low or the familiar. 

(/) Iceberg: a mass of land 
ice broken off or ‘calved’ from 
the end of a glacier or from an 
ice barrier, floating on the sea 
is known as iceberg. 

(/) Veto: means any 
authoritative prohibition; the 
power of rejecting or forbidding. 
In U.N.O., for example, to pass 
an important resolution, all the 
five permanent members, plus 
/our others must vote “yes”. 
If one of the permanent mem¬ 
bers casts a negative vote, it is 
called a “Veto”. 

Q. 9. (a) Name the capi¬ 
tals of the following countries: 

(/) Laos; (//) Spain; (iii) 
Nigeria; (iv) Uganda; (v) Mau¬ 
ritius. 

Ans. (i) Vientiane; (ii) 
Madrid; (iii) Lagos; ( iv ) Kam¬ 
pala; (v) Port Louis. 

( b ) Name the commodities 
associated with the following 
trade names: 

0) Amul; (ii) Goodyear; (Hi) 
Jndane; (iv) Parker; (v) Singer. 

Ans. 0) butter, cheese, ghee 
etc.; (ii) tyres, tubes; (iii) cook¬ 
ing gas; (iv) fountain-pen; (v) 
sewing machine. 


PART B 

Q. 10. Describe the progress of commercial banking in 
India during the period from June 1969 to December 1972 by 
using the data given in Table. 

Tabic 1 



June 

June 

December 


1969 

1971 

1972 

(1) Number of commercial banks 

89 

80 

83 

(2) Number of offices in India 

8.262 

12,013 

14,239 

(31 Population per office (in thousands) 

(4) Aggregate deposits of scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks (Rs. Crores) 

65 

46 

37 

4,646 

6,216 

«i46 

(5) Aggregate credit of Scheduled Commer¬ 
cial Banks (Rs. Crores) 

3,599 

4,763 

5,398 

(6) Per capita deposit of scheduled commer¬ 




cial bulks (Rs.) • 

< 88 

113 

143 

(7) Per capita credit of scheduled commercial 
banks (Rs.) 

(8) Deposits as percentage of National income 

68 

87 

95 

19.9 

(at current prices) 

IS.3 

17.2 
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Answer 

The data given in table 1 
portray a revealing picture of the 
growth and development of the 
banking industry in India dur¬ 
ing the first three years and a 
half of the bank take-over in 
July 1969. 

1. Geographical expansion: 
One of the most outstanding 
features of the progress of com¬ 
mercial banks during the period 
(June 1969 to December 1972) 
is the geographical expansion 
and the regional dispersal of 
banks in India. The Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) drew up a 
programme of expansion in 
December 1969 for the major 
Indian banks. While the fluc¬ 
tuation in the number of com¬ 
mercial banks over the period 
ranged between 80 and 90 
(approximately), which is not 
very significant for purposes of 
growth assessment, the rise in 
bank-branch expansion has been 
spectacular over the period in 
question. It is virtually a 
“branch-bank explosion”. The 
number of branch offices in¬ 
creased by 45 per cent from 
8,262 on the eve of bank 
nationalization to 12,013 in 
June 1971 and further by 22 
per cent to 14,739 in December 
1972. The smaller number of 
branches opened in 1971-72 is 
attributed by the RBI to “diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the banks 
in establishing themselves in 
new areas and securing premises, 
inadequacy of trained staff, etc.”. 
The spurt in the bank offices is 
mainly due to the post-nationali¬ 
zation policy of expansion and 
diversification of banks so as to 
cater to the needs of the un- 
banked and under-banked areas. 
The expansion programme of 
raft RBI was in conformity with 
th$ objective of nationalization, 
viz., “to control the heights of 
the economy and to meet pro¬ 
gressively, and serve better, the 
needs of development of the 
economy. 

With the emphasis on ex- 
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tension of banking facilities to 
the unbanked centres, a little 
over two-thirds of the total 
number of offices opened dur¬ 
ing the period were m the rural 
areas and about one-fifth in the 
semi-urban centres. 

The average population serv¬ 
ed per bank office, as a result of 
the massive expansion, declined 
from 50,000 at the time of 
nationalization to 46,000 in 
June 1971 and further to 37,000 
in December 1972. 

2. Deposit and credit 
growth: The aggregate deposits 
registered about 73 per cent in¬ 
crease during June 1969 and 
December 1972. This was ob¬ 
viously the result of the massive 
resource mobilisation effort of 
the net-work of branch banks, 
old and new. With the expan¬ 
sion in deposits, the aggregate 
credits also touched new highs. 
The former stepped up from Rs. 
4,646 crore to Rs. 8,146 crore, 
as against the latter from Rs. 
3,599 crore to 5,398 crore 
during the 20-year period. So 
did the per capita deposit and 
credit. The deposit per capita 
increased by 28 ‘4 per cent in 
interval I (June 1969 to June 
1971) and by 26'5 per cent in 
interval II (June 1971 to De¬ 
cember 1972). The credit per 
capita increased by 27 9 per 
cent in June 1971 over that of 
June 1969 and by barely 10 per 
cent in December 1972 com¬ 
pared with June 1971. Also the 
credit-deposit ratio at the end 
of December 1972 was lower 
(66■ 1 per cent) than that at the 
end of June 1971 (76 - 6 per cent) 
or June 1969 (77-1 per cent). 
This downtrend may be ex¬ 
plained by the overall stagna¬ 
tion in the economy, particu¬ 
larly in the agricultural sector. 
The accretion of deposits shown 
in the table also indicates that the 
banks were less dependent on the 
RBI for bank resources. The 
restrictive credit policy adopted 
by the RBI as an anti-infla¬ 
tionary measure also explains 


the slow pace of credit expan¬ 
sion in the second interval 
period. Notwithstanding this, 
there has been a noticeable in¬ 
crease in credit to meet the needs 
of the priority sector: agricul¬ 
ture, small-scale industries, re¬ 
tail trade, self-employed per¬ 
sons etc. 

3. Banking habits: The 
table shows that the banks could 
attract about 20 per cent of the 
national income (at current 
prices) in December 1972 as 
against 15 per cent on the eve of 
nationalization of banks and 17 
per cent two years later. This 
is a clear indication of the grow¬ 
ing banking habits among the 
people. The wider base of the 
banks created since nationaliza¬ 
tion helped in this. This is 
further corroborated by the fact 
that the bank credit had jumped 
registering a rise of 147 per cent 
over the 3| years. Expansion 
in bank credit also shows the 
dominance of the bank money 
over the cash transactions which 
indicates the new trend charac¬ 
teristic of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

It may be concluded that the 
wider coverage of the commer¬ 
cial banks, both in physical and 
monetary terms (deposits and 
credits), has enlarged the mone¬ 
tised sector of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy. This is a good augury 
for the economic development 
of the country. 

Q. 11. Table No. 2 below 
provides data on index number of 
industrial production during 
1951-71. Write a note on the 
growth and structural changes 
of industries in India during 
the period. You may classify 
and group the industries in 
whatever categories you may 
want to do. 

(Contd. on page 698) 
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Probationary/Junior Officer s 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS . 


The new trend among examiners is to set objective-type and argumenta¬ 
tive questions in order to judge the depth of the candidates'knowledge and their 
awareness of all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming 
quite common in the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers 
recruited by the country's leading banks and also in the competitive tests held 
for the higher administrative and economic services. 

The topic taken up hereunder is very much in the air and very important 
as well. We have, therefore, dealt with it in detail. —Editor 


Should the Constitution be 
Amended ? 

Q. Is the Constitution of 
India an adequate instrument to 
meet India's growing needs ? 
Discuss the problem and give 
reasons for and against the pro¬ 
posals for further amending it. 

Ans. The Constitution of a 
country provides only the skele¬ 
ton of the body politic; it is only 
the frame-work of the political 
system which the people choose 
for their governmental system. 
The Indian Constitution has 
been described as a charter of a 
peaceful, democratic, social 
revolution. The Founding 
Fathers, who frameJ the coun¬ 
try’s basic structure, had a grand 
vision and sought to provide for 
an ideal set-up based on several 
other Constitutions and the 
experience pained as a result of 
their working. The Constitu¬ 
tion of India as originally drafted 
was not, by any means, a uni¬ 
versal remedy for all failings and 
shortcomings of the country, but 
it was undoubtedly noble in 
conception, firm in its founda¬ 
tions, generous in its propor¬ 
tions and distinctly liberal in 
outlook. It contained the best 
features of many Constitutions. 
President Fakhruddin A1 i 
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Ahmed has described it as “a 
blueprint of the most massive 
and mammoth democratic enter¬ 
prise in the world”, 

A democratic Constitution 
has to be responsive to changing 
conditions and popular aspira¬ 
tions. Actually, it flows from 
the living faith of the people. 
In the ultimate analysis, it is 
what the people make of it. 
The Indian Constitution, in par¬ 
ticular, was destined to fulfil 
the vision of political, econo¬ 
mic and social justice which it 
sets forth. Since it was framed, 
it has been amended several 
times. Lately, there has been 
what amounts to a debate (on a 
limited scale) on the question 
whether major changes should 
be made in the Constitutional 
set-up, so as to make it fully 
in tune with the needs of the 
time. 

But the general consensus 
is—and the Prime Minister Mrs. 
Gandhi has repeatedly con¬ 
firmed it—that the basic struc¬ 
ture is quite sound and need 
not be altered. It is considered 
capable of meeting any situa¬ 
tion and therefore does not 
require radical modifications. 
The Constitutional panel ap¬ 
pointed some weeks ago by Mr. 


Barooah, the President of the 
Congress party, with Mr. 
Swaran Singb, former Defence 
and External Affairs Minister as 
chairman, has reported that the 
fundamental structure of the 
Constitution needs no change at 
all. Specifically, the panel has 
reported that the parliamentary 
system of government, which is 
its basic feature, is quite suitable 
for the needs of the country. 
The alternative, the American- 
type Presidential system, has its 
own deficiencies and is unlikely 
to suit the conditions prevailing 
in India. The people of this 
country are totally in tune with 
the spirit of the Constitution as 
it was promulgated on January 
26, 1950. They have spared 
themselves no effort in its defence 
and stand by it. The question 
whether any further amend¬ 
ments are required has to be 
faced. Some people argue that 
the national objectives have not 
yet been fully achieved and that 
all legal obstacles in the way 
should be speedily removed. 
Others think that too frequent 
tinkering with the Constitution 
is not advisable because such a 
trend lowers the respect which 
the basic laws of the land should 
necessarily command in the 
minds of the masses. 
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Arguments For More Amend* 
meats 

1. Once we admit that a 
Constitution is not a steel frame 
and is meant to reflect the grow¬ 
ing requirements of a progressive 
nation, any argument against 
amending it as often as neces¬ 
sary loses i t s validity. As 
Pandit Jawaharlat Nehru said in 
a speech in the Constituent As¬ 
sembly on November 8, 1948, 
a Constitution, if it is out of 
touch with the people’s life, 
aims and aspirations, becomes 
rather empty. “If it falls below 
those aims, it drags the people 
down. It should be something 
higher to keep the people's eyes 
and minds up to a certain high 
mark." Pandit Nehru again 
told Parliament on May 29, 
1951: “A Constitution, to be 
living, must grow; it must be 
adaptable, must be flexible, and 
must be changeable. If there is 
one thing which the history of 
political developments has 
clearly pointed out, it is this.” 

2. The experience of the 
American and the British Con¬ 
stitutions clearly shows that 
amendments should be made as 
often as deemed necessary. If 
the Constitution is a rigid one, 
there is always the danger that 
it would be swept away by a 
revolution and replaced by 
something that accords better 
with the needs of the times. It 
was with this point of view that 
India’s constitutional framers 
took care to make the Constitu¬ 
tion flexible even while provid¬ 
ing for an element of rigidity in 
order to ensure that it is not 
treated as a plaything of poli¬ 
tics or of passing fancies. The 
elaborate procedure laid down 
in Article 368 for amending the 
Constitution safeguards these 
objectives and also necessitates 
the consent of the majority of 
the people in the States. This 
precaution was taken to ensure 
that the Constitution is not 
changed in important respects 
unless the majority favours such 
modifications. Article 368 may 


be analysed as follows: (a) An 
amendment can be initiated 
only by the introduction of a 
bill in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment; (6) The Bill so initiated 
must be passed by each House 
by a majority of the total mem¬ 
bership of that House and by a 
majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the members of the 
House present and voting; (c) 
When the Bill is so passed, it 
must be presented to the Presi¬ 
dent for his assent; (d) When 
the amendment seeks to make 
any change in any of the provi¬ 
sions mentioned in the proviso 
to Article 368 (which relates to 
certain matters concerning the 
federal structure or of common 
interest to both the Union and 
the States), it must be ratified 
by the legislatures of not less 
than half the States; (e) Such 
ratification is to be by resolu¬ 
tions passed by the State legis¬ 
latures; (/) The Constitution 
can be amended only by Parlia¬ 
ment and in the manner pres¬ 
cribed. Any attempt to amend 
the Constitution by a legisla¬ 
ture other than Parliament and 
in a manner different from that 
provided for will be void and 
inoperative. 

3. The Constitution was 
framed about 28 years ago, and 
came into force in January 1950. 
It has been amended about 40 
times in this period, each time 
for a specific reason. Although 
the average number of Consti¬ 
tutional amendments comes to 
one and a half per year, a close 
scrutiny of the amendments al¬ 
ready made would bear out the 
Government’s efforts to meet the 
people’s changing needs. The 
amendments also reflect the all- 
out bid to usher in a new egali¬ 
tarian social order so that the 
country may rise to greater 
heights. Almost every time the 
amendment has been a value¬ 
laden intervention introducing 
a measure of reform or afford¬ 
ing relief to down-trodden 
groups of people. The Consti¬ 
tution, as amended up to date, 


conforms largely to the needs of 
the masses. Any gulf between 
the masses and the Constitution 
would have been dangerous. It 
has rightly been said that what 
the Constitution does is to set 
national goals and to chart out 
the pilgrimage, but it is for each 
generation to respond to these 
goals and to regulate the tenor 
of its life in its own way. The 
Constitution, as a sequel to the 
recent changes has shown itself 
to be a living and growing 
mechanism, responsive to the 
challenges of the swiftly moving 
times. What is more, the 
amendments have not changed 
the essential identity of the 
original structure. 

4. During the 28 years that 
have passed since the Constitu¬ 
tion was framed, new forces have 
emerged, and these tended to 
thwart the intentions of the 
founders and to create obstacles 
in the way of a truly socialistic 
pattern of society. It became 
evident that unless these re¬ 
actionary forces and the con¬ 
servative elements which had 
vested interests, in the feudal 
land system and the old dis¬ 
credited social system, for in¬ 
stance, progress on the right 
lines would not be possible. 
Besides, in recent years some 
Opposition groups had started 
misusing many of the liberties 
and freedoms provided by the 
Constitution. Urgent steps 
were necessary to prevent them 
from creating obstacles in the 
path of the nation’s progress. 
That is why the laws had to be 
amended to modify the right to 
property and to liberal compen¬ 
sation and also the so-called 
right to hold people in slavery 
on the basis of traditional com¬ 
mitments or contracts and to 
insist on recovery of past debts, 
even though the principal had 
been paid several times over. 

5. The resolution on the 
Constitution, as passed at the 
Congress session held at Chandi¬ 
garh at the end of December, 
1975, sums up the position 
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neatly. It says: “If the misery 
of the poor and vulnerable sec¬ 
tions of our society is to be 
alleviated, vast and far-reaching 
changes have to be effected in 
our socio-economic structure. 
Our Constitution is not a con¬ 
straining force, nor is it just a 
static document. It has to be 
a dynamic instrument of change 
embodying the enduring values 
and aspirations of our people. 
It has to provide solutions to 
problems inherited from the past, 
those inherent in the present and 
those likely to emerge in future.” 

Arguments Against Constitu¬ 
tional Changes 

1. It is easy enough—and 
now quite fashionable—to plead 
for a second look on the Con¬ 
stitution, but we have to take 
care not to let it be modified 
every time a political party, how¬ 
ever strong, favours such a 
course. There is always the 
danger of reducing the Consti¬ 
tution to a policy instrument of 
the ruling party. Experience 
has shown that at least some of 
the amendments already made 
have had to be revoked or par¬ 
tially modified. This is an end¬ 
less process and raises doubts on 
the wisdom of those who rush 
to amend the Constitution when¬ 
ever a new situation has to be met. 

2. The process of changing 
the Constitution of India has 
proceeded so rapidly, and at 
times so rashly, that even some 
of the Fundamental Rights have 
been modified. The Govern¬ 
ment has assumed the power to 
restrict the exercise of the citi¬ 
zens’ Fundamental Rights when¬ 
ever it deems fit to do so. We 
have to be sure that these con¬ 
stitutional reforms, pursued at 
such a rapid speed, do not 
thwart the objectives the found¬ 
ing fathers of the Indian Re¬ 
public had in view. Many of 
these restrictions were debated 
fully in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly but were turned down for 
one reason or another after 
mature thought. Abridgment 
of the citizens’ basic rights 
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should not be encoufaged m 
any case. It reflects in part the 
inability of a ministry to cope 
with a situation with the normal 
laws of the land. 

3. The urge for reform may 
be there and the urgency of it 
may also be conceded in a few 
cases. But it is time to pause 
and reconsider the situation. 
Are we not eroding the Funda¬ 
mental Rights one by one and 
making a mockery of them under 
cover of certain ideological ob¬ 
jectives or to meet political ends 
and promote party ends ? It is 
also a moot point whether pro¬ 
perty should be taken away and 
other similar rights modified 
even by annulling contracts and 
legally valid agreements. Such 
erosion may tend to reduce the 
respect for legal accords and 
contracts and break up long 
established institutions. 

4. The frequency of con¬ 
stitutional amendments has also 
created a new controversy 
whether the Constitution is 
supreme or the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. It is true that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly was elected 
on the basis of a limited fran¬ 
chise, while Parliament is elected 
on the basis of adult franchise 
covering the vast majority of the 
population. It is thus regarded 
as the true spokesman of the 
nation. But the structure of 
Parliament, and also of the 
State legislatures, changes from 
election to election, most of the 
time. Should we make our 
Constitution subject to the 
whims and fancies of an elected 
legislature the composition of 
which is variable ? This un¬ 
doubtedly would erode the sanc¬ 
tity of the Constitution and in 
course of time reduce it to a tool 
in the hands of the ruling party, 
rightist or leftist. 

5. In recent years there has 
been a tendency to reduce the 
authority, power and scope of 
the Judiciary and strengthen the 
powers and authority of the 
Executive. This will adversely 
affect the role of the judiciary in 


a federal structure. The judi¬ 
ciary occupies a very high and a 
vital place in a democratic 
structure, especially in a federal 
set-up. Curtailing its impor¬ 
tance and scope is undesirable 
because the judiciary alone can 
act as an impartial judge in 
every constitutional crisis and 
play the role of the true guar¬ 
dian of the rights of the people. 

Objective-Type Tests 

{Contd. from page 676) 

(a) Bombay 

(b) Panaji {Goa) 

(c) Madras 

27. The Indian Naval Aca¬ 
demy is located at: 

(а) Panaji 

(б) Cochin 

(c) Khadakvasla 

28. P.M.’s 20-Point Pro¬ 
gramme was launched on: 

(a) June 25, 1975 

(b) July 1, 1975 

(c) the Republic Day, 1976 

29. Burmah Shell Oil Re¬ 
finery is now known as: 

(a) Indian Refineries 
Limited 

(b) National Refineries 
Limited 

(c) Bharat Refineries 
Limited 

30. The U.N. Organisation 
meant to promote peace and 
security in the world through 
education, science and culture 
is called: 

(a) W.H.O. 

(b) UNESCO 

(c) ILO 


1 . (a) 

Answers 

2.(6) 

3. (b) 

4. (c) 

5. (6) 

6. (c) 

7. (a) 

8. (b) 

9- (c) 

10. (c) 

11- («) 

12. (c) 

13. (b) 

14. (o) 

15. <b) 

16. (a)d(h) 

17. (a) 

18. (b) 

19. (b) 

20. (a) 

21. (b) 

*22. (c) 

23. I (6) 

II(o) 

HI (6) 

IV (c) 

V(o) 

24. (c) 

25. (c) 

26. (b) 

27. (6) 

28. (b) 

29. (c) 

30. (6) 
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Should Youth of 18 Vote ? 


Discussion; Debate 


During the 1976 Budget Session of Parliament an announcement was 
made on behalf of the Government that the question of lowering the voting 
age so as to enfranchise crores of youth in the 18-21 group w’us under con¬ 
sideration and an early decision w likely. The issue has in fact been 
pending for many years. What is the case for and against conferring the 
right of vote on boys and girls of the age of 18 ? 


Mr. A: The question of 
lowering the voting age from 21 
to 18 has been a perennial 
source of discussion in Parlia¬ 
ment and also at various other 
national forums. For different 
reasons, most of the political 
parties have favoured such a 
change. The Communist and 
other leftist groups, in parti¬ 
cular. have demanded early 
measures to effect such a change 
so as to enlist the active sym¬ 
pathies of the new generation. 
The question lias been under the 
Central Government’s conside¬ 
ration for the past few years, 
but it has not yet made up its 
mind. It has been officially 
calculated that about 35 mil¬ 
lion voters would be added to 
the country’s large electorate 
if the voting age is lowered to 
18. Gujarat and Meghalaya 
informed the Centre of their 
favourable view over a year ago. 
Madhya Pradesh, Tripura and 
the Union Territory of Delhi 
have not so far favoured it. 
The other States have not ex¬ 
pressed their opinion and are 
evidently waiting for the tide. 
Nobody can deny that the youth 
of today have a vital role to 
play in the country’s affairs and 
it is unfair to keep them out of 
the electorate which is the ulti¬ 
mate sovereign and to which 
every legislator (except for a 
handful of nominated M.P.s) 
has to appeal for support if he 
or she wants to enter a legis¬ 
lature. Recently, a Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee which studied 
the question also favoured 18 
as the age for exercising the right 


of franchise. In 1974 the mat¬ 
ter was considered in Parlia¬ 
ment through a non-official bill, 
but the Central Government re¬ 
mained non-committal. The 
Minister of State for Law stated 
the Government's stand that no 
decision could be guaranteed 
before the next Parliamentary 
poll. Undoubtedly the poli¬ 
tical climate around the world 
favours the lowering of the vot¬ 
ing age. The USA, Britain, 
France and some other coun¬ 
tries, including two of our 
neighbours, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh, have already 
reduced the voting age. There 
is no reason why India should 
lag behind in this matter, es¬ 
pecially because the Govern¬ 
ment claims to be very pro¬ 
gressive in outlook. 

Mr. B: I strongly support 
my predecessor’s contentions 
and would like to supplement 
them. If young people bet¬ 
ween the ages of 18 and 21 are 
treated as majors for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, they should also 
be allowed to exercise the right 
of vote. We may recall that 
during the last two world wars 
conscription was applied at the 
age of 18. If a young man is 
considered old enough to be 
obliged to fight for his country— 
and die, if need be-is he not 
entitled to have a voice in the 
making of governments and in 
policy-making decisions in legis¬ 
latures ? After all. a country 
relies greatly on the economic 
activity of its youth. It also 
encourages people of all ages to 


take part and interest them- 
seves in political life. On what 
logic can it deny them the right 
to be represented in the legis¬ 
latures or at any rate the right 
to indicate their choice of the 
people’s representatives ? Time 
was when youth of 18 or 19 were 
considered immature, but re¬ 
search studies undertaken in 
the USA and in some European 
countries have proved that 
children are becoming physi¬ 
cally, and also mentally, mature 
much faster than they did some 
decades ago. In countries with 
a hot climate, such as those of 
the Middle East and South Asia, 
young men and women become 
mature even earlier than in the 
cold countries of Europe and 
the USA. So it is strange that 
while in those countries the age 
of voting has been lowered, in 
India the old notion continues 
and intelligent, mature youth 
between the ages of 18 and 21 
arc not given any right of 
franchise. It is generally con¬ 
ceded that only mature and 
adult persons who have the 
capacity to distinguish between 
good and bad should be given 
the right of franchise. But are 
people between the ages of 18 
and 21 to be regarded as 
children ? The age of 18 also 
happens to be the age accepted 
by law as the age of adulthood 
when a youth is to be regarded 
as a major for all legal purposes. 
He or she can negotiate and 
enter into agreements and con¬ 
tracts and also inherit property 
and real estate. Why can’t 
they be trusted with the right 
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and privilege of voting ? 

Mr. C: lam afraid Mr. A 
and Mr. B have allowed them¬ 
selves to be swept away by the 
slogans coined by enthusiastic 
youth and the ideological talk 
of the various leftist groups 
which arc out to exploit young 
people to seivc their political 
ends. Radical ideology appeals 
more to young people than to 
old ones and these groups hope 
to enlarge their following by 
including youth of 18 and above 
in their ranks. But we have to 
consider the practical difficulties 
in the way. The strength of 
India’s massive electorate al¬ 
ready exceeds 290 millions and 
the Government is finding it 
difficult to manage these vast 
numbers. The inclusion of 
youth aged 18 to 21 would mean 
an increase of about 35 millions 
in the electorate. I he number 
of polling stations is already bet¬ 
ween 342 and 375 per parlia¬ 
mentary constituency and a sub¬ 
stantial staff has to be requisi¬ 
tioned from various offices to 
man the booths. The number 
of polling booths would go up 
substantially if 35 million more 
voters are added to the list and 
may rise to more than 2• 5 mil¬ 
lion. This would also require im¬ 
mense quantities of election and 
voting material, and all the 
other paraphernalia. The 
period of polling woutd have to 
be lengthened, the counting of 
votes would be more cumber¬ 
some and the results would take 
even longer to be declared. All 
•uch physical and financial 
hurdles must be taken into 
account before a decision is 
taken. A hasty verdict might 
cause a great deal of dislocation. 
There would, of course, be no 
going back once the big leap is 
decided upon. To the argu¬ 
ment that the country’s youth 
should all be permitted to parti¬ 
cipate in the country’s demo¬ 
cratic system, the obvious ans¬ 
wer is that voting is not the only 
way by which they can parti¬ 
cipate in political matters. For 
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well-conceived reasons, the age 
of majority in India is con¬ 
sidered as 21; the Succession 
Act and the Speciat Marriage 
Act are specific instances. It 
was for valid reasons that the 
Election Commission of India 
has advised the Government to 
adopt a cautious approach to¬ 
wards this question. The Com¬ 
mission is fully aware of the 
difficulties it would have to 
face if suddenly the electorate is 
inflated. There is certainly 
much basis for the fear that 
political parties would indulge 
freely in wooing their large seg¬ 
ment of the new electorate, 
promising radical reforms in 
regard to examinations and 
attendance in classes, that would 
come in the way of maintaining 
high standards of education. 
Mention is also made of the 
dictum of Oscar Wilde that one 
is without a heart if one is not 
a radical before 30 and without 
a head if he remains a radical 
after 30. The students of the 
18-21 group have not shown 
maturity to see through the 
credentials of some unscrupu¬ 
lous politicians. 

Mr. D: My friends seem 
to forget that the youth of the 
country played a constructive 
role in the struggle for Inde¬ 
pendence and there should be 
no doubt that a reduction in the 
voting age would galvanise the 
rising generations everywhere 
and prompt them to participate 
earnestly and sincerely in 
nation-building programmes. 
They would get an opportunity 
to have a say in, and influence, 
the solution to problems that 
effect them greatly, such as un¬ 
employment, the need for edu¬ 
cation oriented to the require¬ 
ments of the nation, the popula¬ 
tion problem and so on. It 
should be remembered that it is 
the youth of both sexes who will 
have to live with these problems 
in the years to come. They are 
the nation-builders of tomorrow 
and should be duly trained for 
political assignments an4 in the 


exercise of the basic rights of 
citizenship. Then there is tho 
question of literacy. The 18-21 
age group would be more Jite* 
rate than most of the other 
sections. The education 
standards certainly entitle them 
to a voice in the administration, 
especially in a parliamentary 
democracy. The fear that 
youngmen and women would 
display lack of maturity, or 
necessarily vote for extreme 
leftist ideologies, has proved 
baseless as a result of the ex¬ 
perience in America. In De¬ 
cember 1970, the US Supreme 
Court ruled that all 18-year old 
boys and girls must be allowed 
to vote in federal elections. The 
American Congress passed the 
26th Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution after only one hour of 
discussion. The amendment 
was ratified by the States of the 
U.S.A. in levs time than is nor¬ 
mally taken for modification in 
the Constitution. The Ameri¬ 
can youth have not acted in an 
irresponsible manner in the elec¬ 
tions. They have made no effort 
to upset or distort the govern¬ 
mental system. In the British 
elections held In 1970, only 60% 
of the eligible voters in the 18-24 
age group cast their votes. The 
Tory party’s youth director 
stated later that young people 
“are as materialistic as the rest 
of the population”. His coun¬ 
terpart in the Labour party 
agreed with this analysis. The 
French experience also carries 
a lesson. The swing in favour 
of the Left in the elections since 
the voting age was lowered to 
18 has not been as decisive as 
might have been expected in a 
country like France which has ? 
strong proletarian tradition. 

Mr. E: AH this may he 
true but the basic difficulties 
remain. Viscount Bryce ex¬ 
posed the so-called maturity 
resulting from education. In 
his boo? “Modern Democra¬ 
cies” he says that extravagant 
estimates of the benefits of 
(Contd. on page 694) 
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fopbl Essay 


1. 20-Point Economic Programme 


While announcing the pro¬ 
clamation of Emergency in the 
country on June 26, 1975, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter said the increasing threat to 
internal stability had also ad¬ 
versely affected the prospects of 
economic development. For 
various reasons, the nation’s 
economy had been stagnating 
generally, the industrial pro¬ 
duction had been satisfactory 
and there was a widespread 
sense of uncertainty and lack 
of vigour. Blackmarketing, 
profiteering and cornering of 
stocks were common pheno¬ 
mena. The Government of 
India had been actively con¬ 
sidering measures to start off 
the country’s economic recovery 
and counter the forces that had 
delayed progress. The Prime 
Minister disclosed in her broad¬ 
cast that she would soon an¬ 
nounce the measures she had in 
mind. Accordingly, on July 1, 
1975, she presented to the coun¬ 
try a 20-Point Economic Pro¬ 
gramme, the principal object 
being to promote the interests of 
various sections, especially the 
poor masses and other vulne¬ 
rable people, including the fixed 
income groups. This program¬ 
me has since become a vital 
part of the Government’s policy 
and has been earnestly pursued 
to ensure rapid social and eco¬ 
nomic uplift of the people. 

The intention was to revita¬ 
lise the. economy by taking ad¬ 
vantage' of the positive situation 
created by the emergency in 
termsf of confidence, hope and 
discipline. The salient fea¬ 
tures of the economic pro¬ 
gramme are: abolition of bond¬ 
ed labour, liquidation of rural 
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indebtedness, higher produc¬ 
tivity and control on prices, 
speeding up of land reforms, 
more irrigation facilities, in¬ 
creased power generation, socia¬ 
lisation of urban land, workers’ 
participation in management, 
facilities for students and rais¬ 
ing of the income-tax exemption 
limit. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s announce¬ 
ment said: “There is a chance 
now to regain the nation’s spirit 
of adventure. Legislation is 
being initiated to impose ceil¬ 
ings on the ownership and pos¬ 
session of vacant land, to acquire 
excess land, to restrict the plinth 
area of new dwelling units and 
to socialise urban and urbanisa- 
ble land. The recent downward 
trend in prices will have to be 
maintained.” 

To give immediate relief to 
the fixed-income groups, she 
announced that the minimum 
exemption limit for income-tax 
would be raised from Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 8,000. To intensify the 
campaign against smugglers, 
their properties will be confis¬ 
cated, whether held in thier 
own names or benami. She 
also announced measures to 
end rural indebtedness and to 
abolish bonded labour. 

She asked countrymen not 
to expect magic remedies or 
dramatic results. “There is 
only one magic which can re¬ 
move poverty and that is hard 
work sustained by clear vision, 
iron will and the strictest dis¬ 
cipline. Let us get on with the 
job.” 

Mrs. Gandhi went on to 
list a number of steps designed 
to help production as well as 


the poor. “The worst feature 
of the crisis which was building 
over the last few months was 
that it spread cynicism and sap¬ 
ped national self-confidence.” 

While new schemes are to 
be drawn up to provide institu¬ 
tional credit to the landless, 
there would be a moratorium 
on suits and execution of 
decrees for the recovery of 
debts from landless labourers, 
rural artisans and small and 
marginal farmers who own less 
than two hectares of land. Ac¬ 
tion would be taken to enhance 
minimum wages wherever neces¬ 
sary. 

Ceiling laws are to be im¬ 
plemented and surplus land dis¬ 
tributed among the landless in 
the rural areas. The program¬ 
me of providing house sites in 
those areas is to be expanded. 
Laws would be introduced to 
confer ownership rights on the 
landless labourers “who have 
been in occupation of house 
sites of their landlords over a 
certain period.” Resort to 
eviction is to be “sternly dealt 
with”. The barbarous prac¬ 
tice of bonded labour has been 
abolished and all arrangements 
for securing such labour dec¬ 
lared illegal. 

Measures are also being 
taken to stimulate production 
and further bring down the 
prices. Procurement is to be 
speeded up and distribution of 
essential commodities stream¬ 
lined. Imports are to be ar¬ 
ranged so that supplies are suffi¬ 
cient for the people’s require¬ 
ments. 

Students are also to get a 
better deal. Prices of text-books 
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are to be controlled and book 
1 banks established. Those liv¬ 
ing in hostels are now being sup¬ 
plied essential commodities at 
controlled pi ices. More ap¬ 
prentices arc being taken in the 
organised sectors of the econo¬ 
my. Schemes for workers’ par¬ 
ticipation in industries have 
been introduced. 

The following in brief arc 
the 20 economic measures an¬ 
nounced by Mrs. Indira Gandhi: 

1. Continuance of steps to 
bring down prices of essential 
commodities. Streamlined pro¬ 
duction, procurement and disti i- 
bution of essential commodities. 
Strict economy in Government 
expenditure. 

2. Implementation of agii- 
cultural land ceilings and speedi¬ 
er distribution of surplus land 
and compilation of land records. 

3. Stepping up of provision 
of house sites for landless and 
weaker sections. 

4. Bonded labour, wher¬ 
ever it exists, to be declared 
illegal. 

5. Plan for liquidation of 
rural indebtedness. I egislation 
for moratorium on recovery of 
debt from landless labourers, 
small farmers and artisans. 

6. Review of laws on mini¬ 
mum agricultural wages. 

7. Five million more hec¬ 
tares to be brought under irri¬ 
gation. National programme 
for use of underground water. 

8. An accelerated power 
programme. Super thermal sta¬ 
tions under Central control. 

9. New plan for develop¬ 
ment of handloom sector. 

10. Improvement in qua¬ 
lity and supply of people’s cloth. 

Jl. Socialisation of urban 
and urbanlsable land. Ceiling 
on ownership and possession of 
vacant land and on plinth area 
of new dwelling units. 

12. Special squads for 
valuation of conspicuous con¬ 
struction and prevention of tax 
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evasion. Summary trials and 
deterrent punishment of econo¬ 
mic offenders. 

13. Special legislation for 
confiscation of smugglers* pro¬ 
perties. 

14. Liberalisation of in¬ 
vestment procedures. Action 
against misuse of import licences. 

15. New schemes for 
workers’ association in industry. 

16. National permit scheme 
for road transport. 

17. Income-tax relief to 
middle class—exemption limit 
placed at Rs. 8,000. 

18. Fssential commodities 
at controlled pric.-s to students 
in hostels. 

19. Books and stationery 
at controlled prices. 

20. New apprenticeship 
scheme to enlarge employment 
and training, especially of wea¬ 
ker sections. 

The 20-Point Economic Pro¬ 
gramme has given a sharp edge 
to Ihe core points of economic 
and social justice and since the 
announcement of the progiam- 
me on July 1, 1975, several mea¬ 
sures have been taken on an 
emergency basis to accelerate 
their implementation. The com¬ 
pletion of records has been ex¬ 
pedited and the pace of redis¬ 
tribution of surplus land has 
been quickened. While a mora¬ 
torium has been declared on the 
farmers’ debts, the debts in¬ 
curred by the very poor, like the 
landless, have been liquidated. 
In many other cases debts have 
been scaled down, depending 
upon the repaying capacity of 
the debtor. Many States have 
made it obligatory for money¬ 
lenders to register themselves 
with the Government. 

To fill the gap created by 
these measures in respect of the 
availability of rural credit, a 
scheme of establishing regional 
rural banks is being implement¬ 
ed. Under the scheme which 
was inaugurated on October 2, 
1975, five rural banks have 


already been established. The 
co-operatives and the rural banks 
will look after the credit needs 
of the poor people in villager. 
The banks will advance loans, 
particularly to small and mar* 
g i n a 1 farmers, agricultural 
labourers, rural artisans etc., at 
concessional rates of interest. 

Under a Presidential Ordi¬ 
nance issued .on October 24, 
1975, the pernicious and primi¬ 
tive institution of bonded labour 
was abolished. Later, Parlia¬ 
ment passed a law to abolish 
bonded labour. It is reported 
that 5 7 million house sites have 
so far been allotted to the land¬ 
less labourers in various States. 
Steps have been taken by the 
State Governments to revise the 
minimum agricultural wages to 
make them commensurate with 
the cost of living. 

To improve industrial har¬ 
mony and raise productivity, 
steps are being taken to ensure 
w o r k e r s’ participation in 
management. Shop councils at 
shop departmental levels and 
joint councils at certain levels, 
comprising representatives of 
employees and employers, are 
being constituted. To increase 
employment opportunities, the 
Apprentice Scheme has been 
strengthened. The Government 
has enacted a law to prevent un¬ 
justified lay-offs, retrenchments 
and closures. Laws have also 
been passed by Parliament and 
the various State Assemblies to „ 
implement the various items of 
the Economic Programme. 

The climate of peace created 
by the measures taken since the 
declaration of the Emergency 
has helped in concentrating at¬ 
tention on economic advance 
because of industrial harmony^ 
the curbs on professional agi¬ 
tators, the stringent action 
against smugglers, boarders and 
black-marketeers and a general 
rise in the levels of discipline, 
efficiency and devotion to work. 
The Government has thus spar¬ 
ed no effort to consolidate the 
gains of the Emergency. 
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2. Emergency in India 


For many years India has 
been under a state of emergency 
as a result of the threat facing 
t h e country from external 
sources. The emergency was 
declared in the wake of the 
Chinese aggression in 1962 and 
was continued in view of the 
recurring threats, from Pakistan 
which has fought three wars 
with India and still poses a 
danger to this country’s safety 
and security on the western 
borders. Articles 352, 354, 
355, 358 and 359 of the Consti¬ 
tution of India provide for a 
Presidential proclamation in 
case of an emergency. Such a 
proclamation can be issued 
whenever there is a threat to 
national security, whether by 
war, external aggression or 
internal disturbance. Under 
Article 352, clause 3, a procla¬ 
mation of emergency, declaring 
that the security of India or of 
any part or the territory there¬ 
of, is threatened by war or by 
external aggression or by inter¬ 
nal disturbance, may be made 
before the actual occurrence of 
war or of any such aggression 
or disturbance if the President 
is satisfied that there is imminen 
danger. 

A threat to the nation’s 
safety and integrity through 
internal disturbances was be¬ 
lieved to be developing in the 
country during the period 1974- 
75, especially in the first half of 
1975. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister, announced on 
June 26, 1975, that an Emer¬ 
gency had been proclaimed to 
meet the threat of internal dis¬ 
turbances. Firm action, she 
said, was needed to safeguard the 
nation’s integrity. In a broad¬ 
cast to the nation she recalled 
that a “deep and widespread 
conspiracy bad been brewing 


ever since she began to intro¬ 
duce certain progressive mea¬ 
sures to benefit the common 
man and woman of India. In 
the name of democracy it was 
sought to negate the very func¬ 
tioning of democracy. Duly 
elected governments had not 
been allowed to function, and 
in some cases force had been 
used to compel members to 
resign in order to dissolve law¬ 
fully elected Assemblies”. The 
unmistakable reference was to 
the agitations launched in Bihar 
and, later, in Gujarat. 

The Prime Minister referred 
pointedly to the agitations which 
had launched in some parts of 
the country by opposition 
groups. The entire country had 
been shocked at the brutal mur¬ 
der of Mr. L.N. Mishra, former 
Railway Minister, and the das¬ 
tardly attack on the Chief 
Justice of India. Some per¬ 
sons had gone to the length of 
inciting the country’s armed 
forces to mutiny and the police 
to rebel. The Prime Minister 
felt that the forces of disinteg¬ 
ration were in full play and that 
communal passion* were also 
being aroused, threatening the 
nation’s unity. The Govern¬ 
ment had received information 
that new programmes challeng¬ 
ing law and order in the coun¬ 
try with a view to disrupting 
normal functioning of the ad¬ 
ministration had been drawn up. 
The actions of a few persons 
were thus endangering the rights 
of the vast majority. The situa¬ 
tion was deteriorating and firm 
action was urgently needed to 
remedy the situation. 

The continuing threat to 
internal stability had also affect¬ 
ed the economic life of the'peo¬ 
ple, especially industrial pro¬ 


duction and the piospects of 
economic improvement gene¬ 
rally. The Prime Minister as¬ 
sured the people that the new 
Emergency would not affect the 
rights of the law-abiding people 
in any way. She felt that a 
long rope had already been given 
to the perpetrators of trouble 
who had mistaken freedom for 
licence. If their latest postures 
had been allowed to continue, 
they would have seriously im¬ 
paired the fundamental rights of 
the peace-loving and law- 
abiding people. The Emergency, 
proclaimed on June 26, 1975, 
put an end to the activities of 
those “who were trying to hold 
the country to ransom and 
hindering peaceful economic 
development”. 

Laying special emphasis on 
the importance of inculcating 
discipline in the country, the 
Prime Minister called upon the 
people to extend to her the ful¬ 
lest co-operation. Discipline 
was vital in all classes of people, 
students and teachers, business¬ 
men and traders, industrialists 
and the vast body of labourers 
and office workers. National 
discipline alone, it was realised, 
could correct the national 
malaise and the baseness of 
worldly passions that manifests 
itself through profiteering, the 
black market, the gross adulte¬ 
ration and the massive hoarding. 
Consequently, the Emergency 
provided the golden opportu¬ 
nity for uplifting the nation 
from the morass. 

The worst feature of the 
crisis which was building up 
during the months preceding 
June 1975 was that it spread 
cynicism and sapped national 
self-confidence. To restore the 
confidence and to start oflf’the 
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■oontry’s economic recovery, 
the Prime Minister announced, 
on July 1. 1975, a series of 
measures. These ranged from 
confiscation of the property of 
smugglers to raising the mini¬ 
mum exemption limit for 
income-tax. Mrs. Gandhi said 
that there was a chance to 
regain the nation’s spirit of 
adventure. The vast majority 
of the people welcomed the pro¬ 
clamation of emergency and have 
given overwhelming support to 
the Government’s measures. 

Gains of Emergency 

The gains of the Emergency 
may be listed as follows: 

(1) The emergence of an 
atmosphere of confidence in the 
country and elimination of the 
spirit of defeatism. Diffidence 
and apathy have given place to 
confidence that we can face our 
problems successfully if we are 
disciplined and united and do 
not allow our energies to be 
frittered away. 

(2) The Emergency has 
registered a healthy impact on 
the price situation. Inflationary 
trends have been successfully 
checked and the price index has 
for the first time in recent years 
shown a noticeable fall. India 
has become one of the few coun¬ 
tries in the world to arrest com¬ 
pletely the forces of inflation 
and achieve a minus rate of 
inflation. By 1972-73 the rate 
of inflation was 22 6 per cent 
and in September 1974, it 
reached 32 per cent. To have 
reversed it completely is a very 
big achievement for a develop¬ 
ing country which has been 
fighting its way through every 
Inch of the path towards pro¬ 
gress. 

(3) Foremost amongst the 

S iins of the emergency is that 
dustrial labour has generally 
reacted to the Government’s 
measures with a sense of under¬ 
standing and co-operation. Pro¬ 
duction has increased all round. 
The number of man days lost 
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owing to strikes, etc., has come 
down substantially. 

(4) The emergency measures 
have had a substantial impact 
on the student front. Acade¬ 
mic life in schools and colleges 
is now being carried on without 
interruption by professional 
agitators and anti-social ele¬ 
ments. The number of instances 
of student unrest has substan¬ 
tially come down. 

(5) One of the most deter¬ 
mined drives launched along 
with the Emergency was against 
smugglers and foreign exchange 
racketeers. The promulgation 
of the Smugglers and Foreign 
Exchange, Manipulators (For¬ 
feiture of Property) Ordinance 
1975 and the issuing of a Pre¬ 
sidential order suspending the 
rights of any person against 
whom action had been taken 
under the Ordinance for the 
enforcement of rights conferred 
by Article 20(1) changed the 
entire outlook. It not only 
curbed effectively an age-old 
evil but also ensured that the 
recovered black money went to 
the nation’s economy in the 
right direction. 

(6) The overall law and 
order situation in the country 
has remained peaceful after the 
promulgation of the Emergency. 
The State Governments have 
fully co-operatcd with the Cen¬ 
tre in maintaining peace and 
taking the appropriate precau¬ 
tionary measures and maintain¬ 
ing all-round vigilence. As a 
result of the strict enforcement 
of the law, there has been a 
distinct fall in the incidence of 
crime in various towns. 

The Government has gone 
all out to consolidate the gains 
of the Emergency. It has con¬ 
centrate! attention on economic 
development and on its efforts 
to ensure rapid progress be¬ 
cause of the absence of hinder¬ 
ing factors. There has un¬ 
doubtedly been a great improve¬ 
ment in the sense of discipline 
among the people. There is 


greater devotion to duty by 
office workers, factory labourers 
and others in the various voca¬ 
tions of life. The general view 
Is that the Emergency has 
heralded a new era and has 
assured a new lease of life to 
almost all vulnerable sections 
of the people. 


Discussion; Debate 

(Contd. from page 690) 

education need to be corrected by 
a little reflection. 1 he instincts 
of the multitudes aie as likely to 
be right as the theories of the 
learned. English history shows 
that the untutored instinct of 
the masses has frequently been 
vindicated by events against the 
pretensions of the class which 
thinks itself educated. The 
student agitations degenerating 
into violence in various parts 
of the country, the acts of arson, 
the clashes with the police, the 
gheraoing of vice-chancellors, 
the forcing of educational autho¬ 
rities to give promotions with¬ 
out examinations or requiring 
attendance in classes, insulting 
teachers, taking every oppor¬ 
tunity to go on strike—do all 
these show political maturity ? 
It has not been a mere expres¬ 
sion of dissatisfaction with the 
social or educational system. 
The fact is that students at many 
centres have allowed themselves 
to be made tools of politicians; 
who have political ends to 
achieve. A little knowledge 
should have taught our youth 
that the move for a partyless 
democracy is an impossibility 
in a large country. Therefore, 
there is no need whatsoever to 
hurry on the question of extend¬ 
ing the franchise to the 18-21 
age group in view of the prac¬ 
tical difficulties involved. We 
can afford to wait for some 
years^nore so that the young 
democracy may get fully sta¬ 
bilised. 
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Personality Development 


Some Undesirable Personality Traits 

“One who angers you, conquers you.” 


One approach to personality 
is to study the measurable traits 
of the individual. Traits are 
defined as characteristics that 
can be observed or listed ob¬ 
jectively or inferred from ob¬ 
servable, measurable behaviour. 
These are often called dimen¬ 
sions of personality because they 
can be measured on a contita- 
tivc continuum. Some of these 
traits are desirable while some 
others are undesirable ones. 
The desirable traits are the 
assets of personality; the un¬ 
desirable trails are its liabilities 
or handicaps. The secret of 
developing a good plus per¬ 
sonality is the determination to 
cultivate good personality traits 
and to cure yourself of un¬ 
desirable traits. 

Jn this paper an attempt is 
made to point out some un¬ 
desirable personality traits so 
that you may analyse and shed 
them. It will take energy and 
perseverance to do so but the 
effort will be worth your while. 

Rigidity 

Stubbornness is a per¬ 
sonality-liability. It is a form 
of personality rigidity. A stub¬ 
born individual does not hold 
opinions: they hold him. There 
is nothing so obnoxious as a 
maa who is always right, never 
compromises, and is the hap¬ 
piest when he can get into a hot, 
unreasonable argument. He 
never admits his shortcomings; 
he is never wrong. 

Narrow-mindedness and 
fanaticism are forms of stub¬ 
bornness. A man of rigid per¬ 
sonality is dogmatic. He is un- 


(// cruelty springs from weakness. 

able to appreciate the other 
person’s point of view. He 
gives the impression that he 
cannot be convinced about any¬ 
thing. He is a bull-headed 
(obstinate) crank. 

Irritability 

An other undesirable per¬ 
sonality trait is irritability. A 
man who is irritable has a defen¬ 
sive personality. He doubts the 
sincerity of his friends; is easily 
offended and resents any critic¬ 
ism. One disparaging word 
and he explodes. His irrita¬ 
bility stems from his dis-satisfac- 
tion with himself and he ex¬ 
presses it by projecting his un¬ 
happiness on to others. He 
uses this mechanism to dissi¬ 
pate his unconscious bottled-up 
self-hatred. Some one else has 
to suffer for his sorrows. His 
up-set is chronic. He cannot 
shake off other people’s abusive¬ 
ness. He allows himself to be 
swayed away by his emotions. 
He lacks self-control. It is a 
good thing to remember that 
you cannot save face if you love 
your head. He who has a chip 
on his shoulder is not a well 
integrated human being; he 
cannot get along with others. 
Dr. Schindler advises, “When¬ 
ever you are confronted with an 
irritation that is knocking and 
trying to get under your skin, 
try the trick of magic circle with 
your forefinger and thumb hold¬ 
ing it out before you and say 
‘Nuts to that, I am not going to 
let it get under my skin’.’’ 

Ego-centricity 

Ego-centricity is a serious 
personality handicap. An ego¬ 


»• 


centric person is self-centred, 
that is he is interested primarily 
in himself and his own concerns 
and indifferent to the concerns 
of others. He appraises every¬ 
thing in the terms of “How does 
it affect me ?” His is strictly a 
“What can I gain ?” attitude. 
There is too much of ‘I’ in his 
personality make-up. Kipling 
in his story, “Life’s Haudicap, 
Bertran and Bimi”, says “You 
have too much Ego in your 
Cosmos.” An ego-centrio per¬ 
son is vain, conceited and sel¬ 
fish. He thinks that the world 
moves only around him. As Dr. 
Caprio puts it, “He fails to rea¬ 
lize that he is but one of the two 
billion people inhabiting an 
earth twenty-four thousand 
miles in circumference, just a 
speck in the great wide world.” 

A moderate amount of 
egoism and pride are normal. 
But excessive vanity, over¬ 
estimation or self-conceit are 
serious defects in personality. 
If you feel you have no fault, 
that is an other. It is well to 
remember that the whole sense 
of one’s importance is merely an 
evaluation of self by self. 

Over-sensitiveness 

Over-sensitiveness is a big 
personality handicap. An over 
sensitive person is distressed by 
little annoyances, pin-pricks that 
do not bother normally sensi¬ 
tive folk. His nerves are always 
on edge. He adopts a boxer’s 
stance mentally as soon as peo¬ 
ple come around. He throws 
up defences before they are 
needed .or retires hurt and crest¬ 
fallen crying. He forgets insults 
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he himself administers and re¬ 
members only the apparent 
apathy and callousness of others. 
He forgets that others are 
human just as he is. It does not 
pay to be over-sensitive and to 
bicker over trivialities with 
others. Don’t be a fuss-pot. 
Don’t turn pin-pricks into trage¬ 
dies. 

A famous television star 
devised a wonderful system for 
coping with vicious and insult¬ 
ing poison-pen letters. He 
mailed the offending missive 
right back to the sender with 
♦his note of his: “The enclosed 
letter arrived on my desk a few 
days ago. 1 am sending it to 
you in the belief that as a res¬ 
ponsible citizen you should 
know that some idiot is sending 
out letters over your signatures. 
Cordially.” 

The Chronic Crouch 

An uncongenial personality 
type i' the chronic gioueh. He 
is always grumbling about his 
health, his job and many other 


minded people are able to accept 
and understand all view-points. 

Hostile aggressiveness 

There are chaps who regard 
hostile aggressiveness—anger, 
hate, cruelty and belligerency— 
as strength. Quite the opposite 
is true. These are childish 
assets, gross forms of imma¬ 
turity, signs of weakness, evi¬ 
dences of fear and frustration. 
“All cruelty springs from weak¬ 
ness”, says Seneca. 

Sister Elizbcth Kenny, the 
famous Irish-Australian-nursc 
was once asked by a friend how 
she managed to stay so con¬ 
stantly cheerful; no matter what 
the provocation was ? 

Said a friend, “I suppose 
you were just born calm and 
smiling.” 

“Oh, no”, laughed Sister 
Kenny. “As a girl my temper 
often got out of bounds. But 
one day when 1 became angry 
at a friend over some trivial 
matter, my mother gave me 


advice that I stored in ray mind 
and have called upon for gui¬ 
dance evers ncc. 

“My mother told me, 
“Elizbeth, any one who angers 
you he conquers you.” 

Deficiency in a sense of humour 

Last but not least, deficiency 
in a sense of Jjumour is a serious 
personality handicap. A sense 
of humour is a‘‘readiness to see 
the funny side extant in every¬ 
thing”. It is simply a way of 
looking at things. It preserves 
the sense of self. “It is a healthy 
way of feeling a distance bet¬ 
ween one's self and the problem, 
a way of standing olf and look¬ 
ing at one’s problem with per¬ 
spective.” People who arc 
deficient in a sense of humour 
live under the dominance of 
anxiety and fear. We should 
never underestimate the power 
of laughter over anxiety. And 
as Jean Gesber put it, ‘the ulti¬ 
mate conquest of anxiety is a 
smile’. 


predicaments real or imaginary. 
Because of his inner discontent 
he is making every one else 
miserable. He is unpopular. 
He is despised as an intolera¬ 
ble whiner, a ‘pain in the neck’. 
He fails to win friends. He can 
seldom hold a job. He is a 
rolling stone gathering no moss. 
He is contemptible. As Dr. 
Johnson said, “The usual for¬ 
tune of complaint is to excite 
contempt rather than pity.” 
Avoid being a constant grouch: 
every time the lamb bleats he 
loses a mouthful of hay. 

Intolerance 

Intolerance warps your per¬ 
sonality. It is a repellent per¬ 
sonality liability. It is not neces¬ 
sary to blow out the other guy’s 
light to let your own shine. 
William Allen While writes, 
“We all have our weakness. But 
I’have figured that others have 
put up with mine so tolerably 
that 1 would be much less than 
fair not to make a reasonable 
discount for theirs.” Broad¬ 


Marie Curie (C 

daughters, Irene and Eve, and 
her scientific work. She de¬ 
voted herself to carrying on re¬ 
search into radio-activity to 
which she and Pierre had al¬ 
ready contributed so much, and 
she became the first woman ever 
to hold a professorship at the 
Sorbonne. in 1910, she pub¬ 
lished her classic work “Treatise 
on Radio-activity”, and in 1911 
she received a Nobel Prize for 
the second time for her work on 
the chemistry of radium. 

Once the Curies were dining 
at the Elysce Palace with Presi¬ 
dent Laubet. In the course of 
the evening, a lady came up to 
Marie and asked, “Would you 
like me to present you to the 
King of Greece ?” Marie in¬ 
nocently and politely explained 
in her gentle voice, all too 
sincere: “I don’t see the utility 
of it”. She recognized the lady’s 
stupefaction and also with horror, 
perceived that the lady whom 
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she had not recognized, was in 
fact Mmc. Loubet. She blush¬ 
ed, caught herself up and said 
precipitately: “But-but-natural- 
iy, I shall do whatever you 
please, just as you please.” 

This sums up beautifully her 
response to what Pierre called 
“the favours of fortune”. 

Marie died in July, 1934 of 
Leukaemia, a disease which had 
been caused, tragically enough, 
by constant exposure to the 
damaging rays thrown out by 
the substance she had dis¬ 
covered. 

Einstein, who knew her per¬ 
sonally. paid a fitting tribute to 
her memory: “Her strength, 
her purity of will,.her austerity 
towards herself, her objectivity, 
her incorruptible judgement— 
all thqge were of a kind seldom 
found joined in a single indi¬ 
vidual...her profound modesty 
never left any room for com¬ 
placency.” 
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Candhitn Thought 



Lord Bryce defines a con¬ 
stitution as “a frame of political 
society organised through and 
by law, that is to say in which 
law has established permanent 
institutions with recognised 
functions and definite rights.” 
Its objects are to limit the arbit¬ 
rary action of the governors, 
to guarantee the rights of the 
government and to define the 
operation of the sovereign 
power. Government is the 
State’s machinery. It is “that 
organisation in which is vested 
.the right to exercise sove¬ 
reign powers”. 

Gandhiji favoured a national 
democratic state which guaran¬ 
teed the sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple. It implied that govern¬ 
ment should rest on the consent 
of the governed. He criticized 
the pattern of Western demo¬ 
cracy which was characterised 
by corruption, hypocrisy and 
which ignored the ideals of 
truth and non-violence. He 
held that ‘‘True democracy or 
the swaraj of the people can 
never come through untruth or 
violent means.” It could only 
be the outcome of non-violence. 

In the democracy which he 
envisaged, a democracy estab¬ 
lished by non-violence, there 
would be equal freedom for all 
Every body would be his own 
master. 


On Constitution and Government 

“j Democracy will break under the strain of apron- 
strings. It can exist only on trust." 

—M.K. Gandhi 


Gandhiji insisted that we 
must have a system of govern¬ 
ment suited to our genius which 
he described as “Ram Rajya”, 
that is, sovereignty of the people 
based on pure moral force. 

He advocated representative 
democracy, ‘‘government of 
India by the consent of the peo¬ 
ple as ascertained by the largest 
number of adult male or female, 
native or domiciled.” He view¬ 
ed democracy as a matter of 
faith. 

He visualised a federal 
polity. He said, “All the com¬ 
ponent parts will be voluntarily 
interdependent working in per¬ 
fect harmony under a represen¬ 
tative central authority which 
would derive its sanction from 
the confidence reposed in it by 
the component parts.” The 
central power, he added, would 
be based on universal suffrage 
exercised by “a disciplined and 
pol itical I y i ntell igent electorate. ” 

As for franchise, Gandhiji 
8wore by franchise of all adults, 
male or female above the age 
of twenty-one or even eighteen. 
He was opposed to the special 
representation of the scheduled 
castes on the legislature. ‘‘I 
am convinced”, he said, “that 
this can do them no good and 
may do much harm.” He sug¬ 
gested the system of indirect 
election. 

Gandhiji thought that rule 
of majority had a narrow appli¬ 


cation i.e., one should yield to 
the majority in matters of de¬ 
tail. He categorically asserted 
that in matters of conscience the 
law of majority had no place. 
He advocated the principle of 
“t h e magnanimity of the 
majority”. But it was, he 
thought, the duty of the mino¬ 
rity to yield to the majority 
•decision except when it offends 
their moral sense; otherwise 
there could be no social life and 
no corporate self-government. 
Oppression of a majority was as 
bad as the oppression of a 
minority. 

Gandhiji thought that the 
state should be, undoubtedly 
secular. Every one living in it 
should be entitled to profess 
his religion without let or 
hindrance, so long as the citi¬ 
zen obeyed the common law of 
the land. He said, “If I were a 
dictator, religion and state would 
be separate. I swear by my 
religion. I will die for it but 
it is my personal affair. The 
State has nothing to do with it. 
In short he stood for absolute 
separation of the Church and 
state, of king-craft and priest¬ 
craft. 

To sum up, Gandhiji stood 
for a republican, democratic 
and secular form of State. His 
conception of government was 
ljke Daniel Wester’s: “The peo¬ 
ple’s government made for the 
people, made by the people, 
and answerable to the people.” 
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General Knowledge Test (Contd. frontpage 685) 


General Index 
Mining and quarrying 
Food manufacturing 
Bererages and tobacco 
Textiles 

Footwear (leather) 

Paper and paper products 
Rubber products 
Chemicals and chemical products 
Petroleum refinery products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Basic metal industries 
Metal products 
Machinery except electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Electricity generated 


Table 2 



Base : 

I960—100 

•51 

1961 

1971 

5A8 

109.2 

186.1 

66.6 

105.4 

153.4 

66.9 

108.6 

157.6 

58.0 

107.0 

182.5 

79.7 

102.5 

106.0 

63.5 

115.4 

168.1 

38.5 

105.8 

225.7 

56.1 

112.9 

241.8 

42.4 

113.4 

252.7 

11.0 

106.0 

316.9 

39.0 

106.9 

207.6 

46.5 

118.7 

208.6 

30 7 

112.4 

234 4 

22 2 

121.2 

373.2 

26.3 

110.0 

404.8 

19.6 

116.7 

122.1 

N.A. 

102.7 

114.0 

35.7 

116.3 

358.5 


Answer 

The two decades, 1951-71, 
witnessed rapid growth and 
structural changes in the indus¬ 
trial sector of India. 

(1) Overall growth: The 
general index number of indus¬ 
trial output ‘hows two-fold rise 
from about 55 in 1951 to 109 
in 1961 and 186 in 1971. The 
pace shows a slackening in the 
sixties when the rise in produc¬ 
tion was 71.5 per cent as against 
100 per cent in fifties. Over the 
20-year period, the output index 
shows a jump of about 340 per 
cent. The deceleration in the 
industrial growth may be ac¬ 
counted for by the following 
factors: 

(a) The Central government 
had set up several committees 
to go into the functioning of the 
private sector and to recommend 
changes in the industrial policy 
of India. The recommenda¬ 
tions of these committees 
(Hazari committee and the Datt 
committee) made the indus¬ 
trialists wary of undertaking 
expansion schemes. The sword 
of Democles of controls and 
restrictive trade practices hang¬ 
ing over their heads, they took 
to more cautious approaches 
in their investment plans. A 
clear indication of the govern¬ 
ment thinking was provided by 
such policies as social control 


of banks which culminated in 
nationalization of the 14 major 
banks on July 19, 1969. The 
sense of insecurity and uncer¬ 
tainty resulted in slow industrial 
output in the private sector, 

( b ) In the sixties, the agri¬ 
cultural sector suffered grievous¬ 
ly because of the drought con¬ 
ditions. Stagnation, and even 
fall, in output was noticeable 
for the major part of the decade 
1961-71. 

The rise over the 20 years is 
mainly contributed by the higher 
growth rate of capital goods in¬ 
dustries relative to the con¬ 
sumers’ goods industries. 

(2) Structure : The indus¬ 
tries listed in the tabic may 
broadly be grouped under three 
heads: 

(/) Capital goods industries; 
(j'i) Intermediate goods indus¬ 
tries; and (///) Consumers’ goods 
industries, 

(/) In the capital goods in¬ 
dustries may be included ma¬ 
chinery (including electrical 
machinery) and transport 
equipment. It is noticed that 
the manufacture of machinery 
recorded a phenomenal rise. 
The index number of output 
shot up 17 times from 22 per 
cent in 1951 to 373 per cent in 
1971. The rise was steeper 
during the sixties compared with 


the fifties. The production of 
electrical machinery was how¬ 
ever far greater than that of 
“machinery” group. 

(//) In the group of "inter¬ 
mediate industries” may be 
included rubber products, che¬ 
micals, metal industries etc. 
Consistent with the growth of 
capital goods industries, the 
basic metal industries show en¬ 
couraging increases: the index 
number of output increased 
more than four times from 47 
to 209; while metal products 
stepped up seven times and 
chemicals six times during the 
two decades. 

(Hi) In consumers’ goods 
industries may be included tex¬ 
tiles, footwear, food manufac¬ 
tures etc. The rise in textiles 
was by only 22 per ccntage 
points during 1951-61 and by 4 
points in 1961-71; in the foot¬ 
wear industry, the increase was 
by 41 points and by 49 points in 
the corresponding decades (per¬ 
haps because of the big export 
‘pull’ on leather manufactures). 

It is thus clear that the shift 
in the industrial production was 
from consumers’ goods indus¬ 
tries to capital goods industries 
and consequentially in the 
intermediate group of industries. 
The structural changes are indi¬ 
cative of India’s march towards 
industrialization. If electricity 
generation—a source of power 
for the modern industries—were 
taken as the index of industrial 
growth in the country, the indi¬ 
ces showing a ten-fold rise in 
1971 compared with 1951 pro¬ 
vide unmistakable supporting 
evidence. 

With capital goods indus¬ 
tries as the base—an expanding 
base, indeed—India is paving 
her way to appear prominently 
on the industrial map of the 
world and £or a rapid socio¬ 
economic transformation. 
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ATHLETICS 

World Record Equalled: Steve 
Williams (USA) equalled his world 
100-metre record when he clocked 9- 9 
seconds in a meet at Gainesville 
(Florida) on March 28. 


BADMINTON 

Thomas Cup: Malaysia won the 
Asian Zone final of the Thomas Cup 
Badminton Tournament when they 
defeated Japan, 6-3, at Kuala Lumpur 
on April 4, Malaysia will next meet 
New Zealand. 

All-England Championships: Rudy 
Hartono won the singles title in the 
All-England Badminton Champion¬ 
ship for the record eighth time at 
Wembley on March 27 when he de¬ 
feated fellow Indonesian Liern Swie 
King, 15-7, 15-7 in the final. 

The women’? title in this unofficial 
World Championships went to Bri¬ 
tain’s Gillian Gilks who beat com¬ 
patriot Margaret Lockwood, 11-0, 
11-3. She then teamed with Sue 
Whetnall of England to take the wo¬ 
men’s doubles title with a 15-10,15-10 
victory over Mrs. Lockwood and 
Nore Gardner, also of England. Then 
in an all-English mixed doubles, 
Gillian Gilks with Derek Talbot 
completed the triple crown beating 
Mike Tregett and Miss Gardner, 19-9, 
15-12. 

Most of the Asian competitors 
had boycotted the event in protest 
against the failure of the Interna¬ 
tional Badminton Association to 
admit China. 

First Aslan Invitation Champion¬ 
ships: He Sumirat of Indonesia wop 
the men’s singles title in the first 
Asian Invitation Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships defeating China’s Hou 
Chang-chia, 12-15, 15-8, 18-15 in 
the final at Bangkok on March 27. 

Liang Chiu-hsia of China claimed 
the women’s singles title defeating 
Indonesia’s Verawaty, 8-11, 11-0, 
11-5. 

In the men’s doubles in this 11- 
nation tournament, Christian Hadi- 
nata and Ade Chandra < Indonesia ) 
defeated Tang Hsien-hu and Luan 
Chin (China), 15-8, 15-10. 

Malaysia won the fourth title when 
Sylvia Ang and Rosalind Singha Ang 
beat Thailand’s Thongkam King- 


mance and Patama Sirisriro, 19-9, 
18-14, in the women’s doubles. 

BOXING 

World Titles: Rodrigo Valdes of 
Colombia retained his world middle¬ 
weight boxing title at Paris on March 
29, his challenger, Max Cohen of 
France giving up the fight in the 
fourth round. 

John H. Straccy of Britain retained 
his world welterweight boxing cham¬ 
pionship hammering American chal¬ 
lenger Hedgemon Lewis into defeat 
in the 10th round. 

Services Championships: South¬ 
ern Command, with a tally of 18 
points, won the 15th Services Boxing 
Championships which concluded at 
Bombay on March 28. Eastern Com¬ 
mand, with 15 points were the 
runners-up. 

CRICKET 

India-West Indies Tests: India 
squared the Test series against West 
Indies by scoring a six-wicket win, 
with six mandatory overs to spare, in 
the third match at Port of Spain 
(Trinidad) on April 13. West Indies 
had won the first Test by an innings 
and 97 runs at Bridgetown (Barbados) 
on March 18. The second match, 
at Port of Spain, had ended in an 
exciting draw on March 30. Two 
more Tests have still to be played. 

Indian batsmen faced the uphill 
task of scoring 403 runs for a victory 
with remarkable confidence and 
achieved the objective at a cost of 
four wickets. 

Scores: 

West Indies: 359(I.V.A. Richards 
177; B.S. Chandrasekhar, six for 120, 
B.S. Bedi, four for 73) and 271 for 
six dec. (A.I. Kalicharan 103 not out, 
S. Venkataraghavan, three for 65). 

India: 228 (M. Holding, six for 
56) and 404 for four (S.M. Gavaskar 
102, G.R. Vishwanath 112, Mohinder 
Amamath 85). 

Captains: B.S. Bedi (India), 
Clive Lloyed (West Indies). 

India had the upper hand in the 
second Test against West Indies but 
failed to drive advantage home and 
the match ended in an exciting draw 
at Port of Spain (Trinidad) on 
March 30. 


After dismissing the home team 
for 241, India piled up 402 for five 
and declared, S.M. Gavaskar scoring 
156 and B.P. Patel remaining unbeaten 
with 115. The home team, however, 
played out time and collected 215 
runs for eight wickets, thanks to 
fielding lapses by the visitors. 

Scores: 

West Indies: 241 (I.V.A. Richards 
130; B.S. Bedi, five for eighty-two) 
and 215 for eight (Clive Lloyed 70; 
B.S. Bedi, three for 44). 

India: 402 for five dec. (S.M. 
Gavaskar 156; B.P. Patel 115 not 
out). 

Our Visitors: The West Indies 
women’s cricket team will tour India 
in winter this year. They will play 
five Tests and five one-day matches. 

New Zealand, on their way back 
from Pakistan will play three Tests 
at Bombay (Nov. 10 to 15), Kanpur 
(Nov. 18 to 23) and Madras (Nov. 
26 to Dec. I). 

M.C.C., arriving in Bombay on 
November 25, will play five Tests and 
eight three-day matches. The Tests 
will be at Delhi (Dec. 17 to 22), Cal¬ 
cutta (Jan. 1 to 6), Madras (Jan. 14 
to 19). Bangalore (Jan. 27 to Feb. 1) 
and Bombay (Feb. 9 to 15). 


FOOTBALL 

Rovers Cup: After a break of two 
years, Calcutta’s glamour team East 
Bengal Club regained the Rovers Cup 
when they defeated Bombay’s Mafat- 
lal Sports Club by one goal to nil in 
the final of this premier football 
tournament of the country at Bombay 
on April 11. 

The Rovers Cup Football Tourna¬ 
ment, inaugurated in 1891 was the 
monopoly of British regiments till 
Bangalore Muslims carried away the 
cup in 1937 and repeated the perfor¬ 
mance in 1938. The oldest football 
tournament in the country for the 
Durand Cup was started at Simla in 
1888 and shifted to Delhi in 1950 after 
a break of 10 years. The I.F.A. 
Shield Tournament, Calcutta, is the 
third oldest competition of its kind 
having been started in 1893. 

World Cup: The 1978 World Cup 
Football Tournament will be held in 
Argentina, according to a statement 
by the International Football Fede¬ 
ration at Rio de Janeiro on April 6. 

Women’s teams to visit India: Wo¬ 
men’s football teams from Britain 
and Sweden will visit India between 
December and January next. They 
will play ten matches each with Indian 
and zonal teams. The Indo-Thailand 
women’s football series will be played 
from May 8 to 24. 
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Shastri Memorial Toarnainent: 

Ambala Heroes won the Shastri 
Memorial Football Tournament by 
defeating BSF, Jullundur, 1-0, at 
Saharanpur on March 25. 


GOLF 

Indian Open Championship: Peter 
Thompson ( Australia) won the Indian 
Open Golf Championships for the 
third time at Calcutta on April 4. 
Thompson, with an aggregate of four 
under par 288 beat to second place 
by a stroke his compatriot, Brian 
Jones. 

Among the amateurs, the reigning 
Indian champion, Alan Singh, main¬ 
tained his superior position with an 
aggregate of 309. Though Gangesh 
Khaitan also recorded the same score, 
Alan was declared the winner as he 
had two birdies against Gangesh’s 
one. 


HOCKEY 

Shriram Trophy: Sikh Regimen¬ 
tal Centre, Meerut, won the Shriram 
Hockey Tournament beating last 
year’s holders. Southern Railway, 
4-3, in the final at Kota on April 11. 
Tie-breaker had to be resorted to as 
the teams had failed to decide the 
issue in the stipulated time. 

Bombay Gold Cap Tournament: 
Southern Railway (Madras) won the 
Bombay Gold Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment when they defeated Mahindra 
and Mahindra ( Bombay ) by two 
goals to one in the replayed final at 
Bombay on April 1. On the previous 
day the match had ended in a goalless 
draw. 

This is for the first time that 
Southern Railway have won this pre¬ 
mier tournament which was started 
in 1955 when the Bombay State 
National Sports fund donated Rs. 
10,000 in the shape of a gold cup. 

Last year’s winners. Western Rail¬ 
way, won the Hard-liners’ cup with 
a 1-0 win over Integral Coach Fac- 
tory (Perambur). The Fair Play Tro¬ 
phy went to Integral Coach Factory 
and the Most Promising Player 
Trophy to Clarence D’Silva of 
Mahindras. 

All-India Indira Gold Cup Tourna¬ 
ment: Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut, and Northern Railway were 
declared joint winners of the first All- 
India Indira Gold Cup Hockey Tour¬ 
nament which concluded at Jammu 
on March 28. 

Women's World Cup: Twelve 
nations have entered for the second 
Women’s World Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment, to be played at Berlin from May 
21 to 31. With India in Group “A" 
are Belgium, Holland, Italy. Mexico 


and Switzerland. In Group "B” are 
Germany, France, Austria, Argentina, 
Nigeria and Spain. 

Olympic Championships: India, 
World Cup winners, and 1968 silver 
medalists, Australia, have been plac¬ 
ed in Pooi“A’’ of the Olympic Hockey 
Championship, to be played at Mon¬ 
treal from July 18. The defending 
champions, West Germany, and 
Pakistan will be main contenders in 
Pool “B”. The 12 teams in the 
championship have been divided as 
follows: 

Pool "A": India, Australia, Ne¬ 
therlands, Argentina, Malaysia and 
Canada. 

Pool "B": West Germany, Pa¬ 
kistan, Belgium, New Zealand, Spain 
and Kenya. 

The 21st Olympic Games of 1976, 
to be held from July 17 to August 1, 
will cost Montreal Tax-payers at 
least $ 200 million. 


POWER LIFTINC 

National Championship: The first 
National Power Lifting Champion¬ 
ship will be held at Calcutta in June 
next. 

Power lifting is a sport practised 
by athletes and other sportsmen as a 
basic test of power. It consists of 
three processes: the squat or deep 
knee bend, the bench press and the 
dead lift. It is as different from 
weightlifting as basketball is from 
volleyball and badminton is from 
squash. 


SKIING 

A Rare Feat: Simla students 
Deepak (13) and his sister (eight) 
performed a rare feat on March 15 
when they skied down from 14,500-ft. 
high Rakchora above Kalpa, about 
200 km. from Simla. They had to 
face heavy snowfall throughout the 
day while covering more than 15 kins. 


SPEED-SKATING 

World Records: Norway’s Sten 
Stensen broke his own 10,000 metres 
speed-skating world mark by 12 • 23 
seconds, with a final clocking of 14 
minutes 38 ‘ 08 seconds at Kazakhstan 
on March 21. 

Piet KJeine of the Netherlands 
broke the 1,500-metre speed-skating 
record with a timing of 1 minute 
57*18 seconds. This was 1*42 
seconds better than the previous mark 
held by Holland’s Ard Schenk since 
1971. 


WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Championships: Rail¬ 
ways, with 113 points, won the team 
title in the 28th National Weightlifting 
Championships which concluded at 
Cochin on March 22. Services were 
runners-up with 100 points. 

Six new national records, three 
each in total and Jerks, were set up. 
Railway’s S. Velliaswami shattered his 
own record of 215 kg. by lifting 222* 5 
kg. in the bantam-weight class. 
G.S. Cheema from* Punjab, making 
his debut in the national, broke both 
the existing records of 156 kg. in jerk 
and 262* 5 in total. He jerked 157*5 
kg. in middle-heavyweight class. In¬ 
cluding the 110 kg. he snatched, the 
total cf 267 1 5 was five kg., more than 
the national record. By jerking 
152*5 kg., Balamuruganandan of 
Tamil Nadu improved his own record 
of 150 kg. in the middleweight class. 
Punjab’s Jarnail Singh Malli set a 
new record in the heavyweight class 
with a jerk of 172 5 and 287 5 in 
total. The existing record was 162* 5 
in jerk and 280 in total. 


WRESTLING 

New Indian Wrestling Chief: Mr. 
N.S. Mohol of Maharashtra and Mr. 
Kailash Chauhan of Rajasthan were 
elected President and Secretary of the 
Wrestling Federation of India at New 
Delhi on April 6. Under the Govern¬ 
ment guidance, the previous incum¬ 
bents of these offices, Mr. Surjit Singh 
Majithia and Mr. Partap Chand, had 
to retire having completed their maxi¬ 
mum term of eight years. 


HONOURS 

“Five Cricketers of the Year” 

The world-famous almanack 
Wisdon, published by Sporting Hand¬ 
books Ltd., In its 113th edition 
brought out on April 14. has named 
two Australians—Ian Chappell and 
Rick McCosker, alongside three 
English men—David Steele, Bob 
Woolmer and Peter Lee, as "five 
cricketers of the Year”. 

The 1976 Wisden offers more 
than ever before—1171 pages—and 
has ample appeal for the statistically 
minded as well as for those who 
enjoy literature of cricket. 

“Best Sportsman of Year”: Aslan 
Games gold medalist T.C. Yohannan 
of Kerala was adjudged the “Best 
Sportsman of the Year 1974-75" by 
the Sports Journalists’ Association 
of Bombay on April 8. 

"The Bast Team of the Year” 
award went to the Indian team which 
won the Third World Cup Hockey 
Tournament at Kuala Lumpur on 
March 15 last year. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

A. P.C.: Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission. 

B. E.L.: Bharat Electronics 
Limited. 

F.A.C.T.: Fertilisers and Chemi¬ 
cals, Travancore Ltd. 

M.A.F.: million acre feet. 

ABBREVIATED NAMES 


“Monty”: Field Marshal Vis¬ 
count Montgomery. 


Abbreviations 

—— 


AWARDS 

Abbreviated Names 

Krishi Pandit 

Awards 

Chandrakant Shankar Nakate of 
Sarwade village in Maharashtra and 

Books 

Commissions 

Ramesharan Mishra of Hanota Pat- 
kui village in Madhya Pradesh won 
the Krishi Pandit Certificate and cash 
award of Rs. 3,000 each for paddy 
and wheat cultivation for 1974-75. 

Committees 

(These competitions are meant to 
focus attention on what modem Indian 

Persons 

agriculture can achieve with knowledge, 
will and resources.) 

Places 

Udyan Pandit 

The Udyan Pandit award for 1973- 

Science 

74 and 1974-75 for outstanding fruit 
growers has been awarded to Bal 

Space Research 

Ram Jhakhar, Deputy Minister of 
Irrigation and Power, Punjab for 
sweet orange; Madan Lai Taparia 


of Rajasthan and M.S.P. Soma Raju 

Miscellany 

of Andhra Pradesh for grapes. 


Gopal Ratna 


The Gopal Ratna title has been 
awarded to the Nasik Panchavati 
Panjrapole for the highest yield of 
306 kg. of milk each from Jasoda and 
Sima—two Holstein Fresian cows. 

Sangeet Natak Akademi Award*, 
1975 

Music: Bhimsen Oururaj 
Joshi, Ram Narayan, Dr. Balamurali, 

C.S. Murugabhoopathy, N.P. Krish- 
nan, Kutty Nambissan and Indubala 
Debi. 


Dance: Krishna Chandra Naiki 
Rajani Maibi, Roshan Kurnaii and 
K. Sankarankutty Panicker. 

Drama: B i j o n Bhattacliarya, 
Vijaya Ferrokh Mehta and Milina 
Devi Ugam Raj. 

Fellowships, 1975 

Among the five recipients of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi fellowships 
are the internationally renowned 
sitarist. Pandit Ravi Shankcr, and 
Zubin Mehta, world famous conduc¬ 
tor of the New York Philharmonio 
Orchestra. 

The three others are T. Bala- 
saraswati. Ember S. Vijaya Ragha- 
vachariar and Rasiklal Cbhotalal 
Parikh. 


BOOKS 


“The Greatest— 
My Own Story” 

A Leaf In the 
Storm 

Vermilion Gate 
Moment in Peking 


Muhammad AM 
(an autobio¬ 
graphy) 

Lin Yutang 
Lin Yutang 
Lin Yutang 


COMMISSIONS 
Income-tax Settlement Commission 

The Government of India has 
constituted a high-powered Income- 
Tax Settlement Commission with 
Mr. C.C. Ganapathy as Chairman. 

The Commission, which will have 
two part-time members, will provide 
the machinery to which any assessee 
could go for compromise and settle¬ 
ment at any stage of the proceed¬ 
ings. 

Any order of settlement passed by 
the Commission, shall be conclusive 
and cannot be reopened in any pro- 
endings under the income-tax or 
any other Jaw in force. 

The appointment of the Commis¬ 
sion follows the acceptance by Gov¬ 
ernment of the recommendation of 
the Direct Taxes (Wanchoo) Enquiry 
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Committee which had said that the 
door for compromise for an erring 
tax-payer should not be closed for 
ever and that there should be room 
for compromise and settlement. 

The committee had suggested 
that there should be a high-level 
machinery to ensure that the settle¬ 
ment is fair, prompt and independent. 

In the Taxation Laws (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill enacted by Parliament last 
year, provisions were made for setting 
up the Settlement Commission from 
amongst persons of integrity and 
experience in problems relating to 
direct taxes and business accounts. 

Any assessec may at any stage of 
a case relating to him, can make an 
application to the Commission to have 
the case settled. 

The Commission is also autho¬ 
rised to reopen assessments connected 
with the case for any year within a 
period of eight years from the end of 
the assessment year to which such 
proceedings relate, with the prior 
agreement of the assessee. 

The Commission may, if it is 
satisfied that any person who applied 
for settlement has co-operated with 
the Commission and made a full and 
true disclosure of his income, grant 
to such person immunity from pro¬ 
secution under the Income-tax Act, 
Indian Penal Code or under any 
other Central Act and also from the 
imposition of any penalty under the 
I T. Act. The Commission's settle¬ 
ment orders shall not be reopened in 
any proceedings under the income- 
tax or any other enactments. 

The new commission will be a 
continuing body to which assessecs 
will have access though income-tax 
authorities can plead that a parti¬ 
cular case should not be taken up. 

The Commission will function 
within the Department of Revenue 
and Banking in New Delhi. 


COMMITTEES 

Swarait Singh Committee Report 

The 10-member Swaran Singh 
Committee which was appointed by 
the Congress President Mr. D.K. 
Barooah under the Chairmanship of 
S. Swaran Singh, former Defence 
Minister of India, to study and sug¬ 
gest amendments to the Indian Con¬ 
stitution, submitted its “tentative 
proposals” on April 14. 

System of Government: Regard¬ 
ing the system of Government, the 
report says “It is unnecessary to 
abandon the parliamentary system 
in favour of the presidential system." 

Power of Judicial Review: Refer¬ 
ring to the power of judicial review of 
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law, the committee has recommended 
that any legislation enacted by Par¬ 
liament or a State Legislature should 
be decided only by the Supreme 
Court by a two-thirds majority of 
at least seven member Bench of the 
Supreme Court. 

It has also said that the scope of 
the present Article 3IC should be 
widened so as to cover legislation in 
respect of all or any of the Directive 
Principles enumerated in Part 4 of 
the Constitution and that such legis¬ 
lation should not be called in question 
on the ground of infringement of any 
of the Fundamental Rights contained 
in Part 3. 

Provision should, however, be 
made that no such law shall affect 
the special safeguard or rights con¬ 
ferred on the minorities or the Sche¬ 
duled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes 
or other Backward Classes under the 
Constitution. 

Writ Jurisdictions: The wide 
powers of the High Courts in matters 
of writ jurisdiction should be res¬ 
tricted as in the case of the Supreme 
Court to the enforcement of the 
Fundamental Rights only and the 
words “for any purpose” mentioned 
in Article 226 in respect of writ 
jurisdiction of High Courts should 
be omitted. 

For the facility of litigants in 
distant parts of the country the 
Supreme Court should sit in circuit 
in three other zones besides Delhi. 

No writ jurisdiction under Article 
32 and 226 shall lie in relation to (a) 
any matter concerning the revenue 
etc., ( b ) any matter relating to land 
reform and procurement and distri¬ 
bution of foodgrains, (c) election 
matters. 

Amendment of the Constitution: A 
new clause may be inserted in Article 
368 to the effect that any amendment 
of the Constitution shall not be 
called in question in any court on 
any ground. The Committee is of 
the view that the Constitution is the 
supreme law of the country and any 
amendment thereof as provided in 
Article 368 is as much a fundamental 
law as is the rest of the Constitution. 

Service Matters: It has also sug¬ 
gested that the courts should have no 
jurisdiction in relation to service 
matters. Instead administrative tri¬ 
bunals be set up both at the State and 
the Central levels to decide cases 
relating to service matters. There 
should be an All-India Appellate 
Tribunal to decide appeals. 

There should be provision for 
establishment of an All-India Labour 
Appellate Tribunal to decide appeals 
of Labour courts and industrial 
courts. The jurisdiction of High 


Courts over them should be taken 
away. 

Disqualifications of M.P.s and 
M.L.A.s: On matter of disquali¬ 
fication of members of Parliament 
and State Legislatures, the committee 
has suggested that the body to be 
created by a law of Parliament under 
Article 329-A of the Constitution to 
deal with the disputed elections in 
relation to the offices of President, 
Vice-President, Prime Minister and 
Speaker of thc*Lok Sabha, should 
determine all questions of disquali¬ 
fications including the period of such 
disqualification of members of Par¬ 
liament and State Legislatures. 

Currently, this power is exercised 
by the President and Governors after 
consulting the Election Commission 
and in accordance with the Commis¬ 
sion’s advice. 

Centre-State Co-ordination in 
Agriculture and Education: The 
Committee has suggested that edu¬ 
cation and agriculture should be 
placed in the Concurient List. 

Law and Order: The Centre 
should have the power to deploy 
police or other similar forces under 
its own superintendence and control 
in any State to be able to render help 
effectively to Slates in such situations. 
Suitable provisions should be made 
in the Constitution for this purpose. 


PERSONS 

Aryabhata: (476-520 a.d.) After 
whom India’s first scientific satellite 
has been named, was a great Indian 
astronomer and mathematician. He 
laid the foundation of Algebra and 
was responsible for pointing out the 
importance of “zero”. 

The UNESCO has decided to 
celebrate his 15th centenary this year. 

Franjieh, Suleiman: He is Presi¬ 
dent of Lebanon. He was in the 
news when on March 25, he had to 
abandon his beleagued palace after 
it came under shell and rocket fire 
from the Left-wing forces trying to 
oust him as Head of State. 

Hua Kuo-feng: who has suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Chou En-lai as Prime 
Minister of China has also been 
chosen as First Deputy Chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Parly. 

There is a general view that he is 
likely to succeed the 82-year old 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

Mr. Hua Kuo-feng had played an 
important role in Hunan during the 
cultural revolution in using the secu¬ 
rity apparatus and disrupting and 
arresting the extremists who got out 
of control He was also in charge of 
the investigation of Lin Piao’s crimes. 
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Lin Yutang: who died on March 
27 at the age of 82 was the renowned 
Chinese scholar who introduced the 
works of classical Chinese philoso¬ 
phers to the West. 

Lin Yutang had studied at Shan¬ 
ghai, Harvard and Leipzig Univer¬ 
sities. He translated, wrote or edited 
more than 30 books. 

These included translations of the 
Chinese sages Confucius and Lao 
Chi, who founded Taoism, as well as 
books on the traditional wisdom of 
India and China. 

During a 30-year stay in the 
United States he wrote many best 
selling novels, including “A Leaf in 
the Storm”, “Vermilion Gate” and 
“Moment in Peking”. 

Lin Yutang was a university 
teacher in China in the 1910’s and 
1920’s, an employee of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
after World War II and Chancellor 
of Singapore’s Manvang University 
in 1954. 

Montgomery, Field Marshal Vis¬ 
count: who died on March 24 at 
the age of 88 was most famous British 
soldier of modern times. 

Sometimes hailed as the most 
successful British XJeneral since the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Mont¬ 
gomery was a highly controversial 
General in World War II. He Jed 
British forces in their most notable 
victories against the armies of Nazi 
Germany. His most favourite vic¬ 
tory was in North Africa at the 
battle of Alamein, cited at the time 
as a turning point in the war. 

A simple life-style on the battle¬ 
field was Lord Montgomery’s chief 
hallmark in the public eye. Shun¬ 
ning gold braid, he appeared with 
his troops in sloppy clothes and a 
crumpled black beret. 

His pugnacious style of leadership 
embroiled him in quarrels during and 
after the war with most of his col¬ 
leagues and allies, including the Ame¬ 
rican Supreme Commander General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Peroo, Isabel: was President of 
Argentina and world’s first woman 
President of a country. She was in 
the news when the country’s military 
chiefs seized power on March 24 
ending her ciisis-plagued rule. 

Vldela, General Jorge: who led 

a bloodless military coup against the 
Peronist Government, was sworn 
in as President of Argentina on March 
29. 

He is Argentina’s 38th President 
since independence from Spain and 
the eighth soldier to hold the post. 


General Videla, JO, remains Com¬ 
mander of the Army and a member 
of the three-man military junta which 
is now the country’s top decision¬ 
making body. 

PLACES 

Bangkok: was the venue of the 
first Asian Invitation Badminton 
Championship opened on March 24. 

Hen An Men Square: is the 
martyrs’ monument in Peking (China). 
It has two main buildings viz., the 
Great Hall of the People and the his¬ 
toric museum. The place was in 
the news in the first week of April 
when there were demonstrations 
against clearance of wreaths placed 
at the martyrs' monument during 
China’s ancient Ching Ming festival, 
a day dedicated to the dead. 

Wadge Bank: Off Cap Comorin, 
was in the news when, as a gesture of 
goodwill, India agreed on March 24 
to allow Sri Lanka fishing vessels to 
continue fishing in the area for a 
period of three years after establish¬ 
ment by India of its exclusive econo¬ 
mic zone. 

SCIENCE 

World’s First Solar Power Station 

India and West Goimany will 
jointly build the world’s first-ever 
solar power station in Madras to 
demonstrate the utility of solar energy 
in India's far-flung villages. 

This mini solar power station with 
a capacity of 10 kw will be erected 
by the middle of next year on the 
campus of the Indian Institute of 
Technology at Madras. 

Indian and West German scien¬ 
tists will collaboiate in building this 
experimental station under the Indo- 
West Germany scientific collabora¬ 
tion agreement. 

The power stations would have 
arrangements for storage of power for 
use at night when sunlight during the 
day would be used to heat up water. 
The heat from this water would be 
used at night to run the machine. 

The solar power could be used 
for running solar pumps in villages 
for irrigation and for producing solar 
cooling to preserve food. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Soviets Plan Moon Camps 

The Soviet Union are planning to 
launch massive space stations that 
can remain in a near-earth orbit for 
several years. 

Cosmonauts will visit these space 
stations aboard reuseable spaceships 
which will shuttle between the earth 
and the space stations. There wilt 
also be bases and camps on the moon. 


and in the mote distant future man 
will be sent to mars and other pldnets. 

These projections concerning the 
future Soviet space programme were 
recently made by Mr. Gcorgi Bere¬ 
govoi, head of the Yuri Gagarin 
Cosmonaut Training Centre. 

Menaka II: It is a two-stage 
rocket employing a helically welded 
300 mm diameter rocket as the booster. 

Three boosters for Menaka (Mark 
II version) rockets capable of carry¬ 
ing 5- 5 kg payloads for meteoro¬ 
logical studies up to 90 km. altitude, 
are reported to have been successfully 
flight-tested from the Thumba equa¬ 
torial rocket launching station near 
Trivandrum on March 31. 

These tests form part of the flight 
trials to qualify the boosters for 
operational use. 


MISCELLANY 

Falangist: is the Right-wing Party 
led by Pierc Gcrnayel of Lebanon 
who is one of Mr. Franjich’s main 
allies. The Lebanon army is divided 
into factions for and against President 
Suleiman Franjich. 

Tomahawk: is sc a-launchcd 
cruise missile that cun carry strategic 
and tactical weapons. 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED Etc. 

Gen. Jorge Rafael Vldela: Elect¬ 
ed President of Argentina. 

Khieu Samphnn: Deputy Prime 
Minister elected Head of State of 
Cambodia. 

James Callaghan: Elected Prime 
Minister of U.K. 

Hua Kuo-fcng: Elected Piimc 
Minister of China. 

Mr. Justice R.S. Narula: Chief 
Justice of Punjab and Haryana High 
Court appointed acting Governor of 
Haryana. 

K.R. Narayanan : Appointed 
India’s Ambassador to China. 

Thomas S. Gates Jr.: Appointed 
U.S.A.’s Ambassador to China. 

Mrs. Manorama Bhalla: Ambas¬ 
sador-designate of India to Peru 
concurrently accredited as Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to Ecuador with residence 
in Lima. 

Dr. Hassan Alu Hussain Al- 
Noama: Nominated next Ambas¬ 
sador of Qatar to India. 

David Christopher Mauners: 
Counsellor in the High Commis¬ 
sioner of India, London, appointed 
Ambassador of India to Bahrain in 
succession to Mr. Preet Mohan Singh 
Malik. 

A.N. Banerjee: Retired Secre¬ 
tary to the Ministry of Works and 
Housing appointed adviser to the 
Governor of Gujarat. 

A.M. Thomas: Appointed Chair¬ 
man of Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. 

H.C. Dewan: Retired Vice-Chief 
of Air Staff appointed Chairman of 
the International Airport Authority 
of India. 

Raghunandan Bhatia: Appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the National Ship¬ 
ping Board. 

D.V. Kapur: Appointed Chair¬ 
man of National Thermal Power Cor¬ 
poration. 

Vice Admiral Swaraj Parkash: 
Appointed Flag Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Eastern Naval Command. 

Gourt Mttra: Advocate-General, 
West Bengal elected President of the 
Indian Football Association. 

C.C.Ganapathy: He is Chairman 
of the Income-tax Settlement Com¬ 
mission. 


RESIGNED 

Madhu Limaye: A Socialist mem¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha. 

Shared Yadav: A Socialist mem¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha. 

Prince Nordom Sihanouk: Head 
of State of Cambodia. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Sir Seretse Khatna: President of 
Republic of Botswana. 

Dr. Tulsi Girl: Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 

Mrs. SI r I m n ▼ o Bandaranaike: 

Prime Minister of Sri Lanka. 

Milos Minic: Foreign Minister 
of Yugoslavia. 

I.T. Grishin: Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister of Soviet Union. 

Mohammed Sidi Ail: Special 
envoy of the President of Mauritania. 


EVE 

MARCH 

17—Power struggle continues in 
China. 

23— -India and Sri Lanka sign mari¬ 
time accord. 

24— Mrs. Isabel Peron, Argentina’s 
President, ousted in a bloodless 
military coup. 

—Death of Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, most famous Bri¬ 
tish soldier of modem times. 

27—Death of Lin Yut&ng, the re¬ 
nowned scholar of China. 

30—General Jorge Videla sworn in 
as President of Argentina. 

APRIL 

2—India and Turkey sign pact on 
technology. 

5—James Callaghan named Prime 
Minister of Britain. 

7—Senior Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao- 
ping of China stripped of all offi¬ 
cial posts. 

—Hua Kuo-feng named Prime 
Minister of China. 

9— ’.S.A.-Russia agree on Nuclear 
Test Inspection. 


Dr. Harka Bahadur Gurung: 

Minister for Commerce, Industries 
and Education of Nepal. 

N.S. Patolkbev: Foreign Trade 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Abd-El Rahman Khane: Exe¬ 
cutive Director of the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organiza¬ 
tion (UNIDO). 

DIED 

Field Marshal Viscount Mont¬ 
gomery: A most famous British 
soldier of modern times. 

Prof. S.B. Roy: Head of the 
Department of Cardiology at the All 
India Institute of Medical Science and 
honorary cardiologist of the 
President of India. 

B.N. Chakravarty: Governor of 
Haryana. 

Lin Yutang: A renowned Chinese 
scholar who introduced the works of 
classical Chinese philosophers to the 
West. 

Pratap Singh: Former Prince of 
Alwar. 

Howard Hughes: Controversial 
American multi-millionaire. 

Mrs. Rajeshwari Dutt: A noted 
exponent of Tagore songs. 


NTS 


14— Swaran Singh Committee sub¬ 
mits interim report for amending 
the Constitution of India. 

15— Five-Year Trade Pact signed 
between India and Russia. 

16— India names Ambassador to 
China in a bid to improve ties. 
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Editorial 


Welcome Fruits of Islamabad 


0INCE the Simla Agreement of 1972, several 
^rounds of talks between India and Pakistan 
have been held, some fruitful, others far from it. 
Much of the outcome of each round has to be 
assessed in the light of the inscrutable Mr. 
Bhutto’s sweet and bitter public statements 
about India, under pressure of internal politics. 
As a sequel, the relations between India and 
Pakistan have passed through many vicissitudes. 
The disappointment of the Government and 
people of India over the lack of cordiality bet¬ 
ween the two neighbours had been all the greater 
because this country had spared no effort ail 
these years to ensure normalcy in the sub¬ 
continent. Although the agreements between 
the two countries have been few and far between, 
even these were not being implemented in right 
earnest and with the requisite goodwill. The 
Implementation of the trade protocol, for 
instance, had been distinctly partial and the 
road communications remained closed despite 
the frequent discussions between high-powered 
delegations. 

Experience, said Oscar Wilde, is the name 
everyone gives to their mistakes. Summing up 
the past four years’ confusing state of affairs, 
Mr. Agha Shahi, leader of the Pakistani delega¬ 
tion to the latest round of Indo-Pakistan nego¬ 
tiations, said at a dinner he held on May 13 for 
the Indian team led by Mr. J.S. Mehta, that both 
countries had learnt, through bitter experience, 
the lesson that there was no substitute for 
“friendly co-existence”. The communique issued 
after the Islamabad talks reflects the realisation 
that for too long have the two neighbours need¬ 
lessly entertained suspicions of each other and 
that it was time they co-operated in mutual 
interest. Happily, they have decided to become 
friends again. 

Indications that the talks this time would 
not prove infructuous were available some weeks 
ago. The absurdity of the phenomenon under 
which India and Pakistan, once parts of the 
same country and even now sharing many traits, 
had to talk through the Swiss embassy whenever 
either of them wanted to send a message to the 
other, was being increasingly realised. The 
stage has now been set for early resumption of 


diplomatic relations on the pattern envisaged 
in the Simla Accord and elimination of the third 
party. For once, Pakistan decided not to 
throw a spanner in the works by mixing up 
priorities or imposing preconditions, as it did in 
the past. It had been quite eager for the past 
few months to secure India’s approval to the 
resumption of air services and restoration of 
over-flights. It had offered to withdraw its 
case against India pending before the Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO). 

In pursuance of her efforts to establish 
friendly relations with all countries especially 
with those of Asia, Mrs. Gandhi on April 11, 
1976, made a fresh offer for official level talks 
in response to Mr. Bhutto’s letter of March 27. 
She made it clear that India was prepared to 
discuss all pending matters such as air links, 
overflights, rail and road communications and 
also measures for the restoration of diplomatic 
relations. The agreement reached on all these 
issues is undeniably a good augury for the return 
of amity to this subcontinent. 

The spirit of accommodation displayed by 
the negotiating parties this time was highly 
commendable, marking a break with the recent 
past and echoing the laudable considerations 
that prompted India and China to resume 
diplomatic relations at the Ambassadorial level 
after about 14 years. In fact, the re-establish¬ 
ment of contacts at many levels between India 
and Pakistan as a result of the Islamabad talks 
is a logical sequence to the breaking of the dead¬ 
lock between New Delhi and Peking. Closer 
studies have revealed that there is no conflict 
of interests between India and China, nor bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. India, at any rate, 
has no territorial or other designs against either 
China or Pakistan. The interests of all these 
countries are complementary. 

All well-wishers of the Indian sub-continent 
and earnest seekers of global peace would 
readily share the hope of the two countries' 
delegations that the May 14 accord would 
herald the beginning of a new era of trust and 
co-operation and the end of the unhappy chapter 
of mistrust and confrontation. 
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Indo-Pakistan Accord 

Marking the culmination of 
several months' efforts, the 
Islamabad talks, held from May 
12 to 14, succeeded in breaking 
the prolonged deadlock between 
the two countries. The talks 
were the most successful to date, 
next only in importance to the 
Simla talks of 1972. The most 
significant outcome is that India 
and Pakistan have agreed to 
re-establish full diplomatic rela¬ 
tions at Ambassadorial level 
within a few weeks. Agree¬ 
ment was also reached on resto¬ 
ration of other severed links, 
like air links, including over¬ 
flights, and road and rail links. 
All these are to be implemented 
simultaneously, in a short time. 
These agreements were worked 
out during the “strenuous, 
friendly and frank negotiations” 
between the Foreign Secretaries 
of the two countries, Mr. Jagat 
Mehta oflndia and Agha Shahi 
of Pakistan. The agreements 
are as follows 

Diplomatic relations: The 
two countries agreed to resume 
relations at the Ambassadors 
level. 

Air Links: The two coun¬ 
tries agreed to the resumption 
of overflights and the restora¬ 
tion of atr links, both broken 
off in February 1971. A joint 
letter will be sent to the council 
of the ICAO withdrawing the 
case filed by Pakistan and the 
counter claims made by India. 

Rail Traffic: India and 
Pakistan have agreed to resume 
goods and passenger traffic by 
rail through the Wagah-Attari 


border, 48 km. east of Lahore. 
Experts of the two countries are 
to meet urgently to work out a 
detailed agreement on freight 
rates, compensation claims, cus¬ 
toms facilities, etc. 

Diplomatic relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries were 
broken off by President Yahya 
Khan on December 6, 1971, 
following India’s recognition of 
Bangladesh. The joint state¬ 
ment issued after the Islamabad 
talks reaffirmed the adherence 
of the two countries to the 
Vienna Convention on diplo¬ 
matic relations; both sides ag¬ 
reed. on the basis of reciprocity, 
to grant each other’s mission all 
facilities and courtesies for their 
normal functioning. 

Another important result of 
the talks is the induction of the 
private sector in the trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries. Under 
the Indo-Pak Trade Agreement 
of January 1975, only State 
Trading Corporations were 
allowed to participate in the 
trade. While reviewing the 
working of the trade agreement 
and the shipping protocol, the 
two sides agreed to allow the 
private sector also to come in 
from July 15,1976. This marks 
a distinct advance and will 
promote the long overdue com¬ 
mercial contacts. 

Under the Simla Agreement 
there were to be exchanges for 
cultural and scientific purposes. 
The two delegations have now 
agreed to hold further discus¬ 
sions on these measures in due 
course. 
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More Tax Reliefs 

Finance Minister C. Subra¬ 
maniam on May 12 announced 
relief in indirect taxes to the 
tune of Rs. 9 • 9 crores. He also 
made a series of changes in 
direct taxes. As a result of 
these reliefs, the total elfcct of 
the taxation measures announc¬ 
ed in the 1976-77 budget would 
come down from Rs. 80 crores 
to Rs. 70 crores and. conse¬ 
quently, the budget deficit would 
go up from Rs. 320 crores to 
Rs. 330 crores. The changes in 
Excise and Customs duties 
would cover a wide range of 
items, including tractors, some 
varieties of cloth and paper, 
copper, steel and roofing tiles. 

Mr. Subramaniam told the 
House that he was prepared to 
enlarge the list of essential drugs 
and medicines which were en¬ 
titled for concessional duty. 

In the sphere of direct taxes, 
Mr. Subraihaniam announced 
100 per cent deduction in taxable 
Income of donations made for 
the promotion of family plan¬ 
ning. He made the additional 
facilities allowance received by 
MPs completely tax-free. 

The Minister also announc¬ 
ed certain modifications in the 
scheme of taxation of royalties 
and has made lump-sum pay¬ 
ments of royalties received by 
non-resident tax-payers under 
agreements made before April 
1, 1976, and approved by the 
Central Government complete¬ 
ly tax-free. Mr. Subramaniam 
informed the House that the 
actual budgetary deficit for 
1975-76 had turned out to be 
significantly lower, being Rs. 
367 crores as against the anti¬ 
cipated deficit of Rs. 490 crores. 

Following excise duty con¬ 
cessions to passenger cars, there 
was a demand that the duty on 
agricultural tractors should be 
reduced, if not abolished. While 
he did not think that the two 
cases were comparable, he pro¬ 
posed to exempt tyres, tubes and 
batteries supplied as original, 
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equipment for use in agricul¬ 
tural tractors from the excise 
duty payable on them. This 
measure would result in a reve¬ 
nue loss of Rs. 2 60 crores in 
one full year. 

To maintain the price diffe¬ 
rential between superfine and 
fine fabrics produced by power 
looms but processed by inde¬ 
pendent processors and similar 
fabrics produced in composite 
mills, the Finance Minister re¬ 
duced the excise duties on the 
former varieties from 14 per 
cent proposed in the budget to 
12 per cent ad valorem . In the 
case of similar handloom pro¬ 
cessed fabrics the duty has been 
reduced from 12 per cent to 10 
per cent ad valorem. 


Black Money Still Hidden 

The Union Minister for 
Revenue and Banking, Mr. 
Pranab Mukherjee, admitted on 
May 9 that a substantial amount 
of black money was still with 
tax evaders who were waiting 
for an opportunity to start their 
operations again. Inaugurat¬ 
ing a conference of Income-tax 
Commissioners in New Delhi, 
Mr. Mukherjee asked the 
Income-tax authorities to create 
an atmosphere in which tax 
evaders would have no chance 
of utilising their ill-gotten 
wealth. The Voluntary Dis¬ 
closure Scheme had brought out 
some part of the black money 
and immobilised a substantial 
amount, but still a considerable 
amount was with the tax eva¬ 
ders. Even with the limited 
area of operation and staff it 
was possible to increase the 
number of searches and seizures 
to stop generation and opera¬ 
tion of black money. 

Just because some people 
had a tendency to evade taxes, 
there was no reason to believe 
that each and every taxpayer 
was dishonest. All that they 
should do was to ensure that 
loopholes in tax laws were 


plugged. The country had juat 
faced inflation and shortages. 
While it had been possible to 
stabilise some of the distorting 
forces in the economy, “we are 
still not out of the woods”. 

Earlier, Mr. S.R. Mehta 
(Chairman of the Central Board 
of Direct Taxes) said the work¬ 
ing of the summary assessment 
scheme introduced in 1971 had 
not come up to expectations. It 
was hoped that the scheme 
under which a vast majority of 
assessments were to be com¬ 
pleted on the basis of returns 
filed by assessecs, would lead 
to a rise in productivity and 
enable the department to divert 
manpower to more fruitful areas 
of work. 

The problem of tax arrears, 
which increased from Rs. 802-38 
crores in April 1974 to Rs. 
921 51 crores in April, 1975, 
continued to cause concern. 
There had been some improve¬ 
ment in collections of arrears 
but the matter required sustained 
and intensive efforts to tackle it 
effectively, particularly as the 
Prime Minister wanted a mas¬ 
sive drive to be launched for 
tax collection. 

Mr. Mehta said collections 
of income-tax and corporation 
tax had been showing an un¬ 
precedented buoyancy, the 
amount collected rising from 
Rs. 1,544 crores in 1974-75 to 
Rs. 1.811 crores in 1975-76 
(excluding collections under the 
Voluntary Disclosures Scheme). 
The total collection of direct 
taxes in 1975-76 was Rs. 2,171 
crores against Rs. 1,632 crores 
in the previous year—an increase 
of 33 per cent, “an all-time 
record”. 

Under the Voluntary Dis¬ 
closures scheme, nearly 2,60,000 
declarations were received, dis¬ 
closing total concealed income 
and wealth of over Rs. 1,587 
crores. Of the total tax of Rs. 
249 crores on these disclosures, 
Rs. 202 crores was collected 
till March this year, besides 
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Investment In Government seen* 
rities of about Rs. 25 crores. 


Petition for Liberty Disallowed 

The Supreme Court by a 
four-to-one judgment on April 
28 held that during the Emer¬ 
gency no person could move any 
writ petition for the enforce¬ 
ment of personal liberty on the 
ground that the detention was 
illegal or mala fide. The court 
upheld the preliminary objec¬ 
tion raised by the Union Gov¬ 
ernment about the maintaina¬ 
bility of habeas corpus petition 
In a batch of appeals filed by the 
Union Government from the 
orders of various High Courts. 

Justice H.R. Khanna, senior- 
most judge, was the only one 
who dissented. All the five 
judges wrote separate judgments 
and it took four hours to read 
the entire volume consisting of 
550 pages. 

TheChief Justice, Mr. A.N. 
Ray, said: “In view of the Pre¬ 
sidential order dated June 27, 
1975, under clause (I) of Article 
359 of our Constitution, no per¬ 
son has the locus standi to move 
any writ petition under Article 
226 before a High Court for 
habeas corpus or any other 
writ or order or direction to 
enforce any right to personal 
liberty of a person detained 
under the Act on the grounds 
that the order of detention or 
the continued detention is for 
any reason not under, or in 
compliance with, the Act or is 

illegal or mala fide .“Article 

21 is the sole repository of rights 
to life and personal liberty 
against the State. Any claim to 
a writ of habeas is enforcement 
of Article 21 and is, therefore, 
barred by the Presidential order”. 

On the validity of Section 
16A(9) of MISA, the Chief 
Justice said: “It is a rule of evi¬ 
dence and it is not open either 
to the detenu or to the court to 
ask for grounds of detention as 
it is a valid piece of legislation.” 
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"It Is not competent for any 
court to go into questions of 
mala fide of the order of deten¬ 
tion or that the order was not 
passed on the satisfaction of the 
detaining authority.” 

Justice Y.V. Chandrachud 
agreed with the Chief Justice 
and said that an inquiry into the 
question whether the order of 
detention is vitiated by mala fide , 
factual or legal, was barred, but 
held that the Presidential order 
does not bring about any 
amendment of Article 226. 

Gesture to Foreign Firms 

Foreign firms operating in 
India are to be permitted to 
retain equity holding upto 51 
per cent if their activities in 
priority and export sectors and 
in the field of sophisticated 
technology together account for 
not less than 60 per cent of their 
total annual turnover. Such 
companies will be required to 
associate Indian equity partici¬ 
pation of not less than 45 per 
cent. This was explained in a 
statement made in Parliament 
recently. 

The clarification of the exist¬ 
ing guidelines under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, 1973 
(FERA) carries with it the con¬ 
dition that the company con¬ 
cerned should undertake to ex¬ 
port a minimum of 10 per cent 
of its total annual turnover 
within a period of two years 
from the date of approval given 
by the Reserve Bank. Official 
sources said the clarifications 
and amplifications contained in 
the statement did not amount 
to any change in FERA. The 
clarifications had become neces¬ 
sary in the light of experience 
gained in the past few years. 
These amplified guidelines relate 
to foreign investments, which 
have taken place already many 
of them predating Independence. 

The statement seeks to give 
“due weightage” to activities 
which are in the interest of the 
country’s economic develop¬ 


ment and which form a sub¬ 
stantial part of the total output 
of a foreign company. 

The Government has also 
decided that foreign companies 
with exports exceeding 40 per 
cent of their total turnover 
could retain their shareholding 
upto 51 per cent. Companies 
which come up with proposals 
of “substantial exports” will be 
considered, on merits for a 
higher level of equity participa¬ 
tion. 

Where the turnover of a 
foreign company is 75 per cent 
from a combination of activities 
in priority and export sectors 
as well as sophisticated techno¬ 
logy, the foreign shareholding 
could rest at 74 per cent. Where 
the turnover is 60 per cent from 
a similar combination of activi¬ 
ties and the minimum export is 
10 per cent of annual turnover, 
shareholding is permitted upto 
51 per cent. Also, for com¬ 
panies with exports of 40 per 
cent of annual turnover, the 
shareholding would be upto 51 
per cent. 


India Sues U.S. Firms for Fraud 

Following disclosures of 
bribery, corruption and other 
dishonest practices, the Food 
Corporation of India on May 6 
filed a suit against five large 
American grain companies, 
seeking 215 million dollars in 
damages on charges of fraud in 
grain shipments to India over 
the last 15 years. 

Five identical complaints 
were filed on behalf of the FCI 
in a Federal district court for 
New York, against Cargill Inc., 
Continental Grain Co., Cook 
Industries Inc., Louis Dreyfus 
Corporation and Peavey Co 
India’s suits seek damages of 
75 million dollars each from 
Cargill ^and Continental, 35 • 5 
million dollars from Cook 
Industries, 26 25 million dollars 
from Dreyfus and 3 5 million 
dollars from Peavey. A New 
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York firm Delson and Gordon, 
which filed the suits for India 
said about one-third of the total 
represents punitive damages. 

The charge is that “grain 
shipments delivered by defen¬ 
dants to the plaintiff were not 
the same in grade, kind, quality, 
weight, quantity or description 
as called for in the contracts. 
The shipments were inferior and 
of lesser value than of the grain 
specified in the contracts; they 
were shortweight, of lower qua¬ 
lity and infested or contaminat¬ 
ed. The complaints charge 
fraud and “unjust enrichment” 
of the companies by conversion 
of grain sold to India for their 
own use. 

This is the first civil litiga¬ 
tion arising from the Federal 
investigation of widespread cor¬ 
ruption in the American grain 
trade, but other civil suits by 
foreign governments and the 
U.S. Government itself are ex¬ 
pected. 

India has topped the list of 
countries that import American 
grain on payment of hard cur¬ 
rency, except when the Soviet 
Union or China have entered 
the American market. 


Aryabhatta Completes One Year 

“Aryabhatta”, which com¬ 
pleted one year in orbit on April 
19, 1976 has opened a new vista 
in the use of satellite technology 
for the country’s development. 
The satellite has fulfilled most 
of its primary goals and estab¬ 
lished the country’s capability 
in satellite technology. 

Prof. S. Dbawan, Chairman 
of the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO), and Prof. 
U.R. Rao, Director, ISSP, said 
a number of technological ex¬ 
periments having relevance to 
ISRO's future satellite pro¬ 
gramme had been successfully 
conducted with “Aryabhatta”. 

The satellite completed its 
53,465th revolution of the earth 
on April 18. A'l the technolo- 
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glcal sub-systems on board the 
satellite continued to function 
and perform according to design 
specifications. The orbital 
operation period of one year had 
exceeded the original expected 
life design of six months and the 
technological systems were like¬ 
ly to continue to function for 
one more year. Thereafter, the 
satellite would be in space for 
about eight more years before 
disintegrating. 

Prof. Dhawan said that 
detailed analysis of the data led 
to the general conclusion that 
various design and fabrication 
procedures adopted by ISRO 
scientists for the satellite struc¬ 
ture and other on-board tech¬ 
nological systems were sound. 

Reviewing the performance 
of “Aryabhatta” during the last 
one year in orbit, Prof. Rao 
said the most important of the 
technological experiments were 
the experiments conducted for 
tracking the satellite and deter¬ 
mining its velocity. By a tech¬ 
nique called “tone ranging”, 
which involved sending of diffe¬ 
rent tones via the uplink to be 
received by the on-board 
receiver and relayed through the 
on-board transmitter back to 
the ground station, the line of 
sight distance to the satellite 
was determined. The range of 
the satellite at any given time 
had been estimated with an ac¬ 
curacy better than 3 km. by 
comparing the transmitted and 
received tones. 

“Aryabhatta” had more 
than 15,000 active and passive 
components but only one com¬ 
ponent, a power regulator had 
failed so far. The regulator, 
which went out of order in the 
41st orbit, resulted in the in¬ 
capacitation of three scientific 
experiments since they derived 
power from this regulator. At¬ 
tempts to revive this regulator 
through the telecommand link 
proved futile. 

Prof. Rao, also said the first 
Indian-made satellite launching 


vehicle, “SLV-3” was exoected 
to be ready by the end of 1978. 
It was the first time that India 
would be manufacturing its own 
rocket to launch a 40-kg. satel¬ 
lite called “Rohini” which would 
also be ready by the end of 
1978. 

The satellite, he said, was 
being built partly at the ISSP 
site in Bangalore and at the 
Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre 
in Trivandrum. “Rohini” 
would be launched from Sri- 
harikota station, (Andhra 
Pradesh). This would be purely 
a technological satellite to mea¬ 
sure the performance of the 
rocket. 

If the rocket launching was 
successful, it would widen the 
scope for the country to build 
larger types of rockets which 
called for heavy investment. 


New Space Programme 

Indian Space scientists are 
planning to build large rockets 
capable of launching communi¬ 
cation satellites into geo¬ 
stationary orbits. According 
to the Department of Space, 
the scientists have already con¬ 
ducted studies on rockets “more 
powerful and larger than SLV- 
3”, India’s first satellite laun¬ 
cher, which is to hurl a 40-kg. 
satellite into orbit. The de¬ 
partment is also creating a 
number of new facilities to 
accelerate the space programme. 

A new radar (called C-band 
radar) for the Sriharikota Rocket 
Launching Range (SHAR) is 
now undergoing commissioning 
trials at the Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Centre at Thumba, near 
Trivandrum. The radar will 
have a tracking capability of up 
to 2,500 km. and will be installed 
soon. Captive tests of a flight 
vehicle using the three tonne 
thrust liquid engine are nearing 
completion in preparation for a 
flight test. 

A pressure transducer unit, 
set up to manufacture and sup- 
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ply various high-accuracy pres¬ 
sure transducers for the Euro¬ 
pean Ariane Launch Vehicles 
Project, has been commissioned 
at Bangalore. Key personnel 
for this unit were trained in 
France. The first batch of 70 
transducers have been fabri¬ 
cated and despatched to France. 
Fabrication of 42 more trans¬ 
ducers has been taken up. 

The existing infrastructure 
at the Indian Scientific Satellite 
Project at Bangalore is being en¬ 
hanced to meet the increasing 
demand for the Satellite for 
Earth Observation (SEO) and 
other projects. 

The department is now pre¬ 
paring itself for a series of tele¬ 
communication experiments 
during 1977-78 using the 
Franco-German ‘Symphonic’ 
satellite. The experiments, to 
be conducted in collaboration 
with the P. & T. Department, 
will include those of remote 
area communications using 
transportable terminals, radio 
networking, emergency com¬ 
munications, digital communi¬ 
cations, integration of satellite 
circuit into the terrestrial net¬ 
work and multiple audio-video 
transmissions. 

The Space Applications 
Centre at Ahmedabad is build¬ 
ing a terminal for receiving 
meteorological data from U.S. 
satellites. The terminal will 
also be equipped to receive data 
from future meteorological satel¬ 
lites planned by Japan and the 
Soviet Union. This will en¬ 
hance Indian participation in the 
Global Atmospheric Research 
Programme (GARP). 

Terrestrial TV Scheme to Re¬ 
place SITE 

Spurred by the success of 
the SITE programme the Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to bring 
nearly 9,000 villages under the 
proposed Terrestrial Television 
Extension Scheme by the end of 
January 1977. The current 
SITE programme, which comes 


to an end on July 31 under the 
one-year contract with the U.S. 
covers only 2.400 villages. 

The gap between the termi¬ 
nation of the SITE programme 
and introduction of the Terres¬ 
trial Scheme is likely to be six 
months. Advance action has 
already been taken by “Door- 
darshan” (Television India) to 
switch over from the SITE to 
the Terrestrial Scheme. The 
post-SITE programme would 
continue with two high-powered 
and four low-powered terres¬ 
trial transmitters. 

The high-powered transmit¬ 
ters would be set up at Jaipur 
and Hyderabad. The other 
four transmitters would be in¬ 
stalled at Raipur, Sambalpur, 
Muzaffarpur and Gulbarga. The 
six transmitters will cover about 
40 per cent of the present SITE 
villages and 8,000 others. 

The Director-General of 
Doordarshan, Mr. P.V. Krishna- 
moorthy, has disclosed that the 
result obtained from the SITE 
programme would form a guid¬ 
ing factor for the Terrestrial 
Scheme. He hoped that the 
entire country would be covered 
by TV by 1981 with the launch¬ 
ing of the Indian Satellite 
(INSAT). Doordarshan is try¬ 
ing to work out a hybrid system 
which would utilise the satellite 
terrestrial transmitters and low- 
powered re-broadcasting trans¬ 
mitters for the countrywide 
coverage. High density and 
heavily electrified States such as 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala will 
have terrestrial transmitters, 
while the hinterland where elec¬ 
trification is meagre w 'l be 
served by the satellite. The re¬ 
mote areas and mountainous 
regions will be served by low- 
powered re-broadcasting trans¬ 
mitters. 

India’s Crude Output Up 10% 

Indigenous production of 
crude oil during 1975-76 was 
about 8*4 million tonnes, 9 8 


per cent more than in the pre¬ 
vious year. The major share of 
production from the Assam and 
Gujarat oil-fields was of the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) which produced about 
5*2 million tonnes of oil com¬ 
pared to about 4 5 million ton¬ 
nes in 1974-75. 

The joint sector Oil India 
Ltd. (OIL) marginally increased 
its production from 3 million 
tonnes to 31 million tonnes. 
The contribution of the Assam 
Oil Company was 66,000 ton¬ 
nes. This company had pro¬ 
duced 71,000 tonnes of crude in 
the previous year. The ONGC 
has completed drilling of 1,284 
wells on land and in the off¬ 
shore areas since its inception. 
The OIL had drilled 359 wells 
until the end of February 1976. 

While exploration efforts 
arc being intensified in the oil- 
producing fields of Gujarat and 
Assam, the ONGC has extend¬ 
ed its operations to places like 
Nagaland, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Rajasthan, Andaman and Nico¬ 
bar islands and West Bengal. 

The Commission has also 
switched over to more sophisti¬ 
cated techniques of exploration. 
For processing the large data 
acquired from on-shore and off¬ 
shore surveys a digital data and 
computer centre is functioning 
in ONGC’s Institute of Petro¬ 
leum Exploration at Dehra Dun. 

The Commission has also 
drawn up a programme for the 
replacement of old rigs as also 
for acquiring new ones capable 
of drilling deeper. 

The 10 operating refineries 
at Gauhati, Barauni, Koyali, 
Haldia, Cochin, Madras, 
Bharat, Hindustan Petroleum, 
Digboi and Vizag processed 
about one million tonnes of 
more crude during the year, 
registering an increase of 5*6 
per cent. The crude through¬ 
out was over 22 million tonnes 
as against 21 million tonnes 
in 1974-75. Of the crude 
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processed, the refineries in the 
public sector shared 20’ 6 million 
tonnes, whereas the two private 
sector refineries at Digboi and 
Vizag together processed 1’6 
million tonnes. 

India-Egypt-Yugoslavla Accord 

India, Egypt and Yugosla¬ 
via* the three leaders of the non- 
aligned world, have agreed that 
there is considerable scope for 
long-term tripartite industrial 
co-operation among them and 
that tripartite joint ventures 
could be promoted through ex¬ 
tension of preferential tariff to 
the production of such projects. 
A communique issued at the con- 
clusion'of the Fourth Ministerial 
Tripartite meeting held in Cairo 
early In May identifies tractor 
components, railway rolling 
stock and electronics as some of 
the fields where such joint pro¬ 
jects are possible. 

The ministerial delegations 
of the three countries also stres¬ 
sed the importance of co-opera¬ 
tion in agriculture, agro-indus¬ 
tries, food production and fishe¬ 
ries in the participating States 
and agreed to consider “appro¬ 
priate measures’* to promote 
such co-operation. The three 
countries agreed to consider 
jointly undertaking suitable pro¬ 
jects in other countries. 

The three countries expres¬ 
sed readiness to act in concert 
with other developing countries, 
members of the “Group of 77” 
to ensure that the Nairobi 
UNCTAD and the Paris Con¬ 
ference on international econo¬ 
mic co-operation contribute 
satisfactorily to the achievement 
of this objective. 

They noted that there have 
been “considerable changes” 
in the economies of the three 
countries and the modalities of 
trade among them. 

They, therefore, suggested 
a review of the commodities and 
preference exchanges between 
them with a view to bringing 
about suitable changes on the 


basis of the principle of mutua¬ 
lity of advantage. 

The three Ministers also 
agreed: 

1. To intensify tripartite 
co-operation in the fields of 
science and technology and to 
conclude a tripartite agreement 
on this subject. 

2. To initiate measures of 
co-operation between their res¬ 
pective banking institutions, and 

3. To consider fresh mea¬ 
sures to augment the advantages 
gained through bilateral co¬ 
operation for promoting tour¬ 
ism among the three countries. 
The communique said that the 
discussions on May 3 and 4 took 
place in the traditional atmos¬ 
phere of warmth and cordiality 
and- “manifested their determi¬ 
nation to further promote the 
effectiveness of tripartite eco¬ 
nomic co-operation”. The 
three Ministers stressed the need 
to develop self-reliance of deve¬ 
loping countries through closer 
economic co-operation. 

The next tripartite meeting 
is to be held in India in the first 
half of 1977. 


Non-alignment Not to be Diluted 

India and Yugoslavia have 
agreed that the Colombo Non- 
aligned Summit scheduled for 
August 1976, should reinforce 
the basic principles of the non- 
aligned movement and “resist 
efforts to dilute it”. The 
Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries, Mr. Y.B. Chavan 
and Mr. Milos Minic, during 
their talks in New Delhi in the 
middle of April 1976, noted with 
‘concern’ various kinds of pres¬ 
sures being applied on non- 
aligned countries by forces of 
imperialism, colonialism and 
foreign domination which, they 
felt, “were resorting to such 
methods as de-stabilisation and 
internal subversion”. 

A joint communique issued 
at the conclusion their talks 


said that these forces were trying 
to divide and weaken the non- 
aligned movement and divert 
the attention of non-aligned 
countries from important issues 
of development, peace and co¬ 
operation. 

Mr. Chavan and Mr. Minic 
stressed the need for preserv¬ 
ing and further strengthening 
the unity, solidarity and co¬ 
hesiveness of non-aligned coun¬ 
tries and in this context reiterat¬ 
ed their full support for strict 
adherence to the fundamental 
principles of non-alignment. 
The two Ministers expressed 
their conviction that the Colom¬ 
bo Summit would yield signi¬ 
ficant results, particularly in the 
field of strengthening the unity, 
solidarity and cohesiveness of 
Don-aligned countries. 

As pioneering members of 
the non-aligned movement, the 
two sides, during their discus¬ 
sions, considered all aspects of 
the issue from this point of view. 
They affirmed that the main 
thrust of the Colombo Summit 
should be on “an integrated and 
balanced approach” to the prob¬ 
lems of detente, disarmament, 
development and co-operation 
both on the international plane 
and in the fields of the deve¬ 
lopment of relations among non- 
aligned countries themselves. 

The talks, held in an at¬ 
mosphere of cordiality and 
mutual understanding in con¬ 
formity with the traditional 
friendly relations between the 
two countries, covered also bila¬ 
teral relations and current inter¬ 
national problems. The joint 
communique said that they re¬ 
vealed “an identity or close 
similarity” of views on the sub¬ 
jects discussed. 

Indo-Yugoslav bilateral re¬ 
lations were reviewed in detail 
and the two Ministers noted with 
satisfaction the favourable deve¬ 
lopment of all-round co-opera¬ 
tion between the two countries. 
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Call for New World Order 

Kenyan President Jomo 
Kenyatta asked the fourth Unit¬ 
ed Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD), 
which opened at Nairobi on 
May 5, to seize the opportunity 
to achieve a breakthrough in 
establishing a new international 
economic order. 

The appeal was made in a 
speech read on behalf of the 
African leader to the inaugural 
sitting of the session which 
brought together about 3,000 
delegates from 153 countries for 
a month’s parleys on ways to 
secure a fairer deal for the 
world’s poor. The speech ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the con¬ 
ference would produce “a Nai¬ 
robi charter for a new and truly 
international economic order.” 

Mr. Kenyatta referred to 
“a crisis of rising expectations 
and diminishing fulfilment” and 
hoped the session would result 
in a “practical programme and 
specific projects”. 

Mr. Kenyatta commended 
UNCTAD’s integrated pro¬ 
gramme of commodities—the 
key issue of the conference— 
and said “economic sagacity 
and a new, exciting breath of 
political goodwill were required 
to reach accord on elements like 
international stocks, common 
fund and compensatory financ¬ 
ing arrangements for world 
commodity trade. He said is¬ 
lands of prosperity surrounded 
by oceans of poverty could not 
be permanent and the develop¬ 
ing world must be enabled to 
earn and enjoy equitably. 


He noted that substantial 
progress had been made in the 
vital arena of global decolonisa¬ 
tion, but apparently referring to 
parts of Africa he said there were 
still “bastions in which energies 
and resources are applied to 
perpetuate oppression”, and 
these must be swept aside. 

Dr. Waldheim made a strong 
plea for international action to 
free developing countries from 
poverty and despair. He cau¬ 
tioned delegates against relying 
on renewed expansion in the 
advanced countries to help 
Third World economies. He 
drew attention to the lack of 
concrete progress in 12 years of 
negotiations on improving the 
lot of developing countries. 


Kissinger Plan for “Prosperity” 

U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger addressing 
UNCTAD on May 6, urged 
developing countries to seek 
prosperity in co-operation, 
rather than wage an economic 
warfare with the West. Con¬ 
frontation with the West through 
cartels and other means would 
be harmful. 

In his 10,000-word speech. 
Dr. Kissinger offered bigger 
Western capital investment, 
more stable prices for commo¬ 
dities, direct financial aid and 
more know-how through a 
privately-financed technology 
corps. 

The Group of 77, now 
numbering 110, representing 
developing countries, has de¬ 
manded a new international 
economic order to banish 
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poverty from two-thirds of 
humanity. Dr. ' Kissinger’s 
package sidesteps the demand 
while offering co-operation of 
the industrial West. 

Presenting his own “com- 
rehensive” approach to the 
ey issue of commodities, Dr. 
Kissinger proposed setting up 
an International Resources Bank 
to develop and ensure supplies 
of raw materials from develop¬ 
ing countries, production shar¬ 
ing by foreign investors with the 
host nation. He stuck to the 
U.S. stand for a case-by-case 
effort to improve the conditions 
of trade and investment in pri¬ 
mary products. 

Sidestepping the UNCTAD 
proposal for a common fund as 
the binding element of the integ¬ 
rated programme of commo¬ 
dities, designed as a generator 
of resources, he suggested in¬ 
stead that international financ¬ 
ing should be within the context 
of a specific commodity agree¬ 
ment in respect of which a buffer 
stock establishment is feasible. 

According to Dr. Kissinger’s 
proposal, the International Re¬ 
sources Bank(IRB), with a capi¬ 
tal of $ 1 billion, would parti¬ 
cipate with foreign investors and 
the host Government in project 
agreements specifying condi¬ 
tions of investment on a basis 
acceptable to all parties. The 
foreign investor is to be assured 
of an established percentage of 
total production of developed 
resources. Commodity bonds 
could be issued by the IRB for 
forward purchase of commo¬ 
dities to improve the supply 
conditions and contribute to 
stabilisation of export earnings. 
The U.S. was prepared to 
initiate concerted consideration 
in producer-consumer forums 
of measures to improve markets 
for commodity exports and give 
particular attention to the for¬ 
mation of groups for bauxite 
and iron ore. The U.S. would 
urge the World Bank and 
regional institutions to sponsor 
projects to improve production 
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efficiency and markets for jute, 
sisal and other hard fibres. 

He suggested that the IMF 
Trust Fund (to come into being 
with profits from the sale of 
gold) could provide concessional 
Inancing to poorer countries to 
offset declines in commodity ex¬ 
port earnings. He rejected a 
generalised rescheduling of 
debts but favoured considera¬ 
tion of the debt problem in rela¬ 
tion to each country’s specific 
position and needs. 

The developing nations in 
their recent Manila declaration 
had put forward a series of con¬ 
crete proposals designed to pro¬ 
tect the poorest from any in¬ 
crease in the cost of imports that 
would otherwise arise from im¬ 
plementation of the integrated 
commodity programme. 

In his warning to develop¬ 
ing countries, Dr. Kissinger said 
the U.S., “better than almost 
any other nation”, could survive 
a period of economic warfare 
and that the developing coun¬ 
tries “would only hurt them¬ 
selves.through contrived 

scarcities, cartels, embargoes or 
arbitrary seizures of property.” 

Dr. Kissinger partly accept¬ 
ed a Third World proposal to 
establish stockpiles of major 
commodities as a means of 
guarding against price fluctua¬ 
tions that often have drastic con¬ 
sequences for poorer nations. 
But he did not endorse a pro¬ 
posal that the stockpile be 
financed through a six billion 
dollar special fund. He also 
avoided mention of a Third 
World proposal to “index” the 
prices of key commodities. 


Third World Sore Over Kissinger 
Plan 

Developing countries re¬ 
acted with a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment at Dr. Kissinger’s “alter¬ 
natives” to their well-articulated 
demands put before UNCTAD- 
IV by the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Gamani Corea, and the 


Philippines President, Mr. Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos. Spokesmen of 
some of the developing coun¬ 
tries were agreed that the pro¬ 
posals of Dr. Kissinger under¬ 
scored the variance between the 
basic viewpoints of the U.S. 
and those of the “Group of 77” 
nations as set out in the Manila 
Declaration. 

A delegate from the Group 
said Dr. Kissinger’s speech at¬ 
tempted to “disintegrate” the 
integrated programme of com¬ 
modities prepared by the 
UNCTAD secretariat and that 
beyond the idea of a resources 
bank there were no concrete 
proposals or definite commit¬ 
ments. 

Yugoslavia and Guyana cri¬ 
ticised the developed countries 
for “trying to erode the solida¬ 
rity of the developing world” 
while Brazil and Turkey decried 
the role of transnational cor¬ 
porations in the continuing 
debate on a new international 
economic order. The proposals 
of Dr. Kissinger were aimed at 
reassertion of the validity of the 
old order and “apostles of re¬ 
action” were busy trying to 
erode the solidarity of the deve¬ 
loping world. 


Rich, Poor Division 

The divisions between the 
world’s rich and poorer countries 
emerged in stark clarity in policy 
speeches at the UNCTAD ses¬ 
sion. Press briefings and for¬ 
mal statements in plenary ses¬ 
sions by leading industrialised 
countries indicated that free 
and expanding world trade was 
the best assurance of a fairer 
deal for developing countries. 

There was also a refusal to 
countenance any general mora¬ 
torium on Third World debts, 
although Governments were 
anxious to help in specific cases. 

Australian Foreign Minister 
Andrew Peacock said unless 
the industrialised countries 
themselves 'enjoyed stable 
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growth, they would be less able 
to provide resources for Third 
World development. 

West German Economics 
Minister Hans Fridericks con¬ 
demned attempts to regiment the 
world economy and pressed 
industrial countries to open up 
their markets to the Third 
World. 

Third World speakers gave 
impassioned backing to pro¬ 
posals for an integrated com¬ 
modity programme, with buffer 
stocks financed out of a com¬ 
mon fund and a massive switch 
of technology and resources to 
their countries. But differences 
of emphasis emerged among the 
industrial nations. 

The President of the Com¬ 
mon Market Council of 
Ministers, M. Gaston Thorn of 
Luxembourg, claimed there was 
relative unanimity among the 
nine on the debt issue. 

The argument constantly 
heard from the advanced na¬ 
tions is that sweeping moves to 
cancel or postpone developing 
countries’ debts would damage 
their creditworthiness. 

Common Market Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner Claude 
Cheysson said industrialised 
countries should not be called 
upon to reduce their living 
standards as a means of helping 
the Third World. 

South Africa is not re¬ 
presented at the UNCTAD con¬ 
ference because the Government 
is still reviewing continued mem¬ 
bership of the world body. 

Stating that the UNCTAD 
conference in the Kenyan capital 
was of the greatest significance 
to South Africa’s development, 
the Foreign Minister of South 
Africa disclosed that his govern¬ 
ment was still questioning its 
continued membership of the 
U.N. “in the light of its attitude 
to South Africa’s participation 
in its activities”. 
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Rich Nations Get More Wealth 

The world’s rich countries 
are getting richer with their 
GNP increasing by approxi¬ 
mately four per cent yearly, while 
in poorer countries, the per 
capita income has stagnated, the 
limited growth being nullified 
by a population increase of 
about 2* 5 per cent. This is the 
picture emerging from the 
“World Bank Atlas, 1975”, 
containing estimates of popula¬ 
tion and of output and GNP 
per capita for the period 1968-74 
published recently. 

For the industrialised coun¬ 
tries, the average per capita GNP 
was 4,550 dollars or more, and 
the output per person is grow¬ 
ing at around four per cent a 
year while population is grow¬ 
ing at about one per cent. 

According to the World 
Bank statistics, only in five of 
the 16 oil-exporting countries 
has the per capita Gross Na¬ 
tional Product exceeded 3,000 
dollars. 

Economic growth during the 
nine years 1967-73 has been 
negative for several developing 
countries, including the four 
countries in Africa, hard hit by 
droughts earlier in the decade. 

Preliminary GNP per capita 
estimates for 1974 show that the 
U.S. has been surpassed by both 
Sweden and Switzerland as the 
world’s richest ( per capita) 
nation. 

Using 1974 as a base period 
for oil-exporting countries for a 
fuller reflection of increased oil 
prices, the Atlas shows the 
United Arab Emirates, with a 
population of only 283,000, to 
be the per capita GNP giant at 
22,060 dollars. Kuwait, with 
20,700 dollars of GNP per 
capita, has been relegated to the 
second place. Qatar comes 
third with 10,530 dollars, follow¬ 
ed by Libya (4,990 dollars) and 
Saudi Arabia (3,090 dollars, 
slightly less than the per capita 
GNP figure for the United 


Kingdom). Among the oil 
exporters the per capita GNP 
figure for Indonesia rose by 60 
dollars to 180 dollars in 1974. 

India’s GNP at market 
prices in 1974 is estimated at 
78,990 million dollars with the 
per capita figure at 130 dollars 
as against 120 dollars in the pre¬ 
vious two years. The per capita 
figure given fof both Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka is 130 dollars and 
for Nepal and Bangladesh 110 
and 100 dollars respectively. 

India’s per capita growth 
rate in GNP has been 15 per 
cent from 1965 to 1973, while 
the population has been grow¬ 
ing by 2 3 per cent. The GNP 
per capita growth rate has been 
negative for Bangladesh and two 
per cent for Sri Lanka. 

Split on Sea Law Treaty 

A revised draft on the sea 
emerged from the labours of the 
156-nation Law of the Sea Con¬ 
ference that ended an eight-week 
session at the U.N. headquarters 
(New York) on May 8. But 
the document did not represent 
the consensus of the inter¬ 
national community. 

Despite intense negotiations, 
difl'erence persisted on many of 
the basic issues and the confe¬ 
rence president, Mr. H.S. 
Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka, was 
not prepared to hazard a guess 
when the final treaty would 
emerge. The conference re¬ 
solved to meet again from 
August 2 to September 17, but 
indications are that it will be 
unable to conclude a treaty this 
year. Delegations were gene¬ 
rally of the view that the confe¬ 
rence, had displayed the requisite 
“political wiu” to come to a 
settlement, however long the 
negotiations might last. 

The revised draft treaty, 
technically known as the revised 
“single negotiating text”, has 
been assembled by the confe¬ 
rence president and chairman of 
the three negotiating commit* 
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tees. At best, it could form the 
basis for further negotiations. 

The issues on which there 
was maximum agreement relat¬ 
ed to some of the basic concepts 
on which law of the sea was to 
be d rawn up. The coastal States 
will have a territorial sea of 12- 
mile width from the baseline. 
The coastal State will exercise 
full sovereignty over this area 
and it can exercise customs 
rights over an additional 12- 
mile width—24 nautical miles, 
in all, from the baseline. 

The concept of a 200-mile 
economic zone in which the 
coastal State will have sovereign 
rights over living and non-living 
resources also is acceptable to a 
majority of the States, but the 
52 landlocking and geographi¬ 
cally disadvantaged States arc 
not reconciled to it. 

The revised draft treaty says 
that landlocked States would 
have right' to participate, 
through bilateral or regional 
agreement, in exploiting the 
living resources of the economic 
zone of adjoining coastal States 
on an equitable basis. 

Regarding the Archipelago 
question in which India is 
interested, the revised draft 
maintains the earlier distinction 
between an archipelago state 
and a regime of islands belong¬ 
ing to a coastal State, for pur¬ 
poses of the treaty. 

India had pleaded that the 
Andaman and Nicobar and 
Lakshadweep should be given 
the status of an archipelago on 
grounds of logic. The draft 
treaty does not give them this 
status but says that such is¬ 
lands will have a territorial sea 
and economic zone but that 
their continental shelf will be 
determined according to the rule 
applicable to land territory and 
that the rocks which could not 
sustain human habitation or 
economic life of their own would 
have no economic zone or con¬ 
tinental shelf. 


On other matters, the draft 
treaty represents some progress 
on the use of the sea for scienti¬ 
fic research and prevention of 
marine pollution. It recognises 
the competence of coastal States 
to regulate research in the eco¬ 
nomic zone. Coastal states are 
also given the right to protect 
their oil structures and take 
measures for the prevention of 
marine pollution in special areas. 
India can, in consequence, pro¬ 
tect its fisheries and petroleum 
structures in offshore areas like 
Bombay High and take steps for 
prevention of pollution. 

Ford’s Hurdle: The signing 
of legislation by President Ford 
extending the U.S. fisheries limit 
to 200 miles from the shore on 
April 14, 1976 came as a sur¬ 
prise to countries attending the 
Law of the Sea Conference at 
the U.N. headquarters in New 
York. An obvious implication 
of Mr. Ford’s decision is that 
other coastal States may take 
similar steps. 

Mexico has already adopted 
a law under which it will exer¬ 
cise jurisdiction over a 200- 
mile economic zone in which it 
will have exclusive rights to ex¬ 
ploit the resources. Several 
other countries, including Nor¬ 
way and Canada, are known to 
be considering the same action. 

Official of the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration had taken the stand that 
although the legislation for a 
200-mile zone had been approv¬ 
ed by both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, Mr. 
Ford will not sign it until|the 
outcome of the conference on 
the sea was known. Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, U.S. Secretary of 
State, warned recently that the 
U.S.A. could not wait indefi¬ 
nitely but his speech at the 
Foreign Policy Association had 
hinted that the U.S.A. was, 
however, prepared to hold its 
hand until the end of the year. 


China Holds 300 N-Weapona 

China has succeeded in 
stockpiling about 300 nuclear 
weapons ranging in explosive 
yields of between 20 kilotons 
and three megatons, the 
London-based International Ins¬ 
titute of Strategic Studies said 
in its annual strategic survey, 
1975, released on May 7. 

There have been 18 Chinese 
nuclear tests since Peking ex¬ 
ploded its first nuclear bomb in 
1964. “Most tests have been 
tower releases, but there have 
been gravity drops from air¬ 
craft and at least one missile¬ 
firing and one underground 
explosion”. 

China’s nuclear weapon de¬ 
livery system has been assessed 
as follows: 60 TU-16 medium 
bombers, with a combat radius 
of 1,500 miles; 400 Ilyushin-28 
bombers, with a radius of 1,000 
miles and some 30 intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles with 
1,750-mile range as well as about 
50-mile range ballistic missiles 
capable of hitting targets 700 
miles away. Besides, China 
has tested and begun deploy¬ 
ment of a 3,500-mile range bal¬ 
listic missile but tests of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
capable of striking targets in the 
Western hemisphere have, des¬ 
pite earlier predictions,'failed to 
materialize. 

There were indications of 
slowing down of China’s plans 
to test 700-mile range ICBM 
“but whether this (slowing 
down) reflects technical obsta¬ 
cles or an effort to concentrate 
solely on deterring Soviet 
nuclear capabilities is unknown ” 

The survey also reported 
“fragmentary evidence” that 
first generation nuclear-powered 
submarines are under develop¬ 
ment in China as well as solid 
fuel missiles. These technolo¬ 
gies could conceivably form the 
core of a less vulnerable sea- 
based deterrent during the 
1980’s. 
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Also notable are the appa¬ 
rent efforts to upgrade the capa¬ 
bilities of Chinese strategic re¬ 
connaissance and early warning. 
A ballistic missile warning sys¬ 
tem equipped with mechanical 
radars is in operation and is be¬ 
lieved to provide almost total 
coverage of the Soviet strike 
area. Since April 1970, five 
small earth satellites have been 
successfully placed in orbit— 
three of them during 1975. All 
are thought, by virtue of their 
altitude and angle to the equa¬ 
tor, to be experimental fore¬ 
runners of a photo-intelligence 
system. 

Indeed there has been a 
significant shift in China’s 
defence build-up. Having 
acquired a nuclear deterrent 
capability, the emphasis has 
now shifted to strengthening and 
modernizing defence forces to 
meet a conventional war threat. 
During 1975, China made seve¬ 
ral attempts to obtain impor¬ 
tant defence-related technolo¬ 
gies from the West, including an 
advanced high-speed computer, 
C-141 cargo transport aircraft, 
satellite cameras and advanced 
radar aircraft from the U.S. A. 


China and Egypt Sign Military 
Pact 

China and Egypt signed a 
protocol to a military agreement 
on April 21, 1976, an Egyptian 
source disclosed in Peking. No 
details were given about the 
protocol, which was signed after 
a final round of talks between 
the Chinese Premier, Mr. Hua 
Kuo-feng and the visiting 
Egyptian Vice-President, Mr. 
Hosni Mubarak. 

It was also learned that the 
two sides had agreed to sign a 
trade protocol when the Chinese 
Trade Minister. Mr. Li Chiang 
visits Cairo. 

The Sino-Egyptian military 
agreement was the principal 
objective of the talks held in 
Peking. 
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China has already supplied 
engines for Egypt’s MIGs three 
months ago. These engines had 
been refused by the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Mubarak said after the 
talks that he was “very satisfied” 
and added: “We reached agree¬ 
ment on every possible point.” 

Egypt has planned some 
other actions also to improve 
its relations with China, evi¬ 
dently as a counter-blast to the 
Soviet Union with whom its 
relations are now tense. 


Disarmament Meet Achievement 

The 30-nation Disarmament 
Conference ended a nine-week 
spring session late in April with 
some progress on banning che¬ 
mical weapons and environ¬ 
mental warfare, but in the same 
deadlock as was noticed four 
years ago on prohibiting all 
nuclear tests. The conference 
agreed on a two-month recess 
with the summer session open¬ 
ing on June 22. 

Delegates said some pro¬ 
gress on banning chemical wea¬ 
pons was made with a new sug¬ 
gestion by the U.S. delegate who 
said the conference could work 
on a treaty banning the pro¬ 
duction of all lethal chemical 
weapons and the so-called 
“binary” arms rather than con¬ 
centrating as it had done for 
two years on prohibiting the 
production and stockpiling of all 
chemical warfare agents. His 
Soviet counterpart also predict¬ 
ed a good chance for agreement 
in the summer session on their 
joint proposed draft treaty ban¬ 
ning methods of environment 
warfare which would have 
"widespread, long-lasting or 
severe” repercussions. 

On the central issue of ban¬ 
ning underground nuclear tests, 
however, the U.S. A. and the 
Soviet Union remained as far 
apart as they were in 1962. 
Moscow continued to insist that 
“national means of verifica¬ 


tion” are adequate to monitor 
a ban on all nuclear tests while 
the U.S.A. stuck to its position 
that some on-site inspection is 
necessary. While progress was 
being made on improving the 
detection of underground tests 
by seismological means, verifi¬ 
cation by this method alone, it 
was felt, would not be sufficient 
to guard against clandestine ex¬ 
plosions. 


Transkei to be Free 

The Transkei South African 
homeland will become an “inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign” state on 
October 26, 1976, free of the 
basic principles of apartheid, 
according to the proposed Con¬ 
stitution. The new Slate in the 
south-west of South Africa bor¬ 
dered by the Indian Ocean and 
Lesotho will be the first of eight 
homelands to become indepen¬ 
dent under South Africa’s apar¬ 
theid policy. But the Constitu¬ 
tion shows that the new State 
will still apply 77 of South 
Africa’s 178 laws. 

Executive power will be 
invested in a 15-man Govern¬ 
ment and legislative power in a 
single National Assembly cham¬ 
ber of 150 members. Half of 
them will be traditional chiefs 
and the other half deputies 
directly elected. 

A president, with mainly 
figurehead functions, will be 
elected by the National 
Assembly. 

Judicial administration will 
be in the hands of a supreme 
court and existing tribunals. 
Appeals against Supreme Court 
rulings, however, will go to the 
South African Supreme Court. 

South African Premier John 
Vorster has announced that the 
people of Namibia would be 
allowed to determine their own 
future'* and South Africa would 
not interfere in the process. He 
told parliament that South 
Africa was “not present in 
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South-West Africa as an occu¬ 
pation force but as a temporary 
administrative force”. 


Turkey-Iran-Pak Free Trade 
Zone 

Leaders of Iran, Pakistan 
and Turkey agreed at Izmir 
{Turkey) towards the end of 
April to set up a free trade zone 
and to form a joint investment 
bank. Iranian Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Ali Abbas Khalatabari stated 
after the summit talks among the 
Shah of Iran, Mr. Bhutto and 
President Fahri Koruturk, that 
the three countries would sign 
a “treaty of Izmir” apparently 
intended to give the Regional 
Co-operation for Development 
(RCD) greater international 
status. The three leaders ag¬ 
reed on a gradual reduction of 
tariff and non-tariff barriers to 
trade among them. 

It would take some time 
before the ba'ik was set up and 
the free trade zone would not 
come completely into force for 
the next 10 years. The “treaty 
of Izmir” would however be 
signed within the next two 
months or so. 

This accord appeared likely 
to have a symbolic value rather 
than practical effects on the 
ailing RCD. The fact is that 
the 12-year-old organisation has 
made little tangible progress 
since it was set up. But all the 
three countries made it clear 
that the summit was regarded 
as a make-or-break attempt to 
breathe new life into the orga¬ 
nisation. 


New Domino Theory 

In the middle of April, 1976, 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger advanced a “domino 
theory” on the spread of Com¬ 
munism in Western Europe. He 
said the U.S.A. opposed the 
sharing of power in Western 
Europe even with those Com¬ 
munist parties that appear to be 
independent of Moscow. Speak- 
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ing to a convention of the Ame¬ 
rican Society of Newspaper 
Editors (ASNE), Dr. Kissinger 
said: “1 believe the advent of 
Communism in major European 
countries is likely to produce a 
sequence of events in which 
other European countries would 
be tempted to move in the same 
direction.” 

Dr. Kissinger is known to 
believe that a Communist Party 
success in Italy, where the pros¬ 
pect appeared most likely, could 
lead to repetition in France. 
However, he believes West Ger¬ 
many to be immune to Com¬ 
munism. 

Dr. Kissinger said Commu¬ 
nist participation in a Western 
European Government will be a 
historic change which will have 
long term and very serious con¬ 
sequences. The U.S.A. could 
live with and perhaps even de¬ 
fend, a country with a Com¬ 
munist or partly Communist 
Government, but only on the 
grounds of col d-bloodedly 
maintaining a balance of power 
with the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Kissinger’s prediction 
of the negative effects of Com¬ 
munist participation in Euro¬ 
pean Governments was not 
dependent on whether a given 
Communist Party was pro or 
anti-Moscow. It was impossi¬ 
ble to tell whether a Communist 
Party seeking power was in fact 
as independent of Moscow as it 
might claim. 

Dr. Kissinger gave three 
reasons for opposing Commu¬ 
nist participation in West Euro¬ 
pean Governments regardless of 
the subservience to Moscow of 
the Communist Party in ques¬ 
tion. These were: Communist 
Parties have Leninist or autho¬ 
ritarian, internal organisational 
structures; they would come to 
power with positions that would 
inevitably decrease their coun¬ 
tries’ spending on defence 
against the Communist world; 
and they would conduct foreign 
policy sharply different from the 


current pro-Western attitudes 
in Western Europe. 

U.S. Opposes Accord on Ocean 

The U.S. Senate Department 
believes an agreement with the 
Soviet Union on limiting arms 
in the Indian Ocean area would 
be inappropriate at present. 

Senator John Culver said he 
received a report on the Indian 
Ocean situation from the Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Robert McCloskey. Mr. Culver 
has opposed an arms build-up 
in the area by the United States, 
especially an expansion of mili¬ 
tary facilities on the island of 
Diego Garcia. Congress has 
already approved funds for a 
larger U.S. air and naval base 
on the British-owned island. 

Mr. McCloskey, in his 
report, said Russian activities in 
Angola and its build-up of faci¬ 
lities in Somalia “have raised 
major questions about the inten¬ 
tions of the Soviet Union in areas 
bordering the Indian Ocean.” 

“We are now seeking to en¬ 
courage the Soviet Union to 
conduct itself with restraint and 
to avoid exploiting local crisis 
for unilateral gain”, Mr. Mc¬ 
Closkey said. “An Arms limi¬ 
tation initiative at this time in 
a region immediately contigu¬ 
ous to the African continent 
might convey the mistaken im¬ 
pression to the Soviets and our 
friends and allies that we are 
willing to acquiesce in this type 
of Soviet behaviour.” 

He said Soviet and American 
naval strength in the area had 
remained relatively stable for 
the past two years. The U.S. 
would carefully watch the ex- 
ansion of Soviet facilities in 
omalia and “might consider 
Indian Ocean negotiations at a 
later date”. 


Non-aligned Joint Strategy 

The final declaration of the 
third co-ordinating meeting of 
the non-aligned nations for 
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economic co-operation, held in 
Havana recently, called for evo¬ 
lution of a “common strategy” 
in scientific and technical fields. 
The declaration, made public on 
April 19,1976, says that the pro¬ 
posed strategy should among 
other things be based on each 
country’s own institutional 
structures, investment of funds 
and exchange of information. 
It advocates collaboration in 
vocational training, middle and 
higher education and joint deve¬ 
lopment of technologies to re¬ 
duce dependence of developing 
countries on industrialised na¬ 
tions. 

The Conference also paid 
particular attention to the need 
to reform the present educational 
system to suit economic and 
social needs of the developing 
countries. 

The declaration stressed the 
need for the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries to continue their co-opera¬ 
tion within the framework of the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UN¬ 
CTAD) to evolve a code of con¬ 
duct on the transfer of techno¬ 
logy. 

The declaration envisages 
co-operation between the non- 
aligned and other developing 
countries in the field of tech¬ 
nology, science and technical 
assistance. It is necessary to 
strengthen self-reliance on the 
basis of the demand of develop¬ 
ment to reduce the gap in this 
field between the under-develop¬ 
ed countries and the industria¬ 
lised capitalist nations. 

The declaration notes that 
co-ordination, specialisation and 
improvement in the bargaining 
power of the non-aligned and 
underdeveloped countries will 
improve the conditions of trans¬ 
fer of technology. The declara¬ 
tion points out the usefulness of 
international, regional or bila¬ 
teral conventions on equivalent 
academic degrees and providing 
information about them with 
international aid. It endorses 
the agreements of the Tunis 


symposium of the non-aligned 
countries on exchange of infor¬ 
mation and recommends that a 
common action can be worked 
out for the purpose instead of 
depending on industrialised 
nations. 

The declaration maintains 
that in world forums, the non- 
aligned and other developing 
countries should co-ordinate 
their viewpoints even before 
such conferences are held so that 
they can put up a joint front 
reflecting their interests. 

Regarding the international 
monetary reform, the declara¬ 
tion notes that such reform 
should take into account the 
interests of the developing coun¬ 
tries, particularly to prevent the 
reserves of these nations from 
being depleted. 

The declaration emphasises 
the need for aid to the develop¬ 
ing countries most seriously 
affected by the effects of un¬ 
equal trade. It urges indemni¬ 
ties to be p>aid to under-develop¬ 
ed countries which have been 
victims of colonialism, racial 
discrimination and predatory 
action by the industrialised 
countries. 

Test Ban Treaty 

On May 12, 1976, the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union 
quietly initialled in Moscow, 
the text of the treaty regulating 
underground nuclear tests for 
peaceful purposes. But the 
formal signing ceremony which 
the Soviet Union hoped to hold 
on May 13 did not take place. 
Obviously, the American inter¬ 
nal politics had made it advis¬ 
able for President Ford to 
postpone the ceremony in order 
that his political rivals may not 
be able to exploit the treaty for 
election purposes. Mr. Ford 
had been defeated in some 
primaries and was anxious not 
to provide further ammunition 
to his principal rival, Mr. 
Reagon. Well-informed U.S. 
sources had said Mr. Brezhnev 
himself was expected to sign 


the treaty. But an official said 
it was all “a big mistake and a 
misunderstanding”. 

Ambassador Walter Stoessel 
of the U.S.A. had announced] 
on April 7 that the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union had agreed on 
a draft text for a Test Ban 
Treaty, which would limit 
peaceful nuclear devices to a 
maximum ppwer equivalent to 
1,50,000 tons of TNT and which 
allowed site inspection by both 
sides. 

This on-site inspection had 
for years proved a hurdle in the 
signing of the treaty because 
neither power was willing to 
allow this concession to the 
other party. It would have 
revealed the fact that violation 
of the treaty was being carried 
on by the two giants all the 
time. Under the guise of the 
ban, both Powers had been 
feverishly building up even the 
types of weapons they had 
promised to restrict. 

Such mix-ups in affairs of 
world importance are not 
unusual. Each party to an 
understanding with another has 
to take into account the likely 
repercussions of its step on 
home politics. While interna¬ 
tional accords can wait—as has 
been done in the case of the 
Test Ban Treaty—verdicts in 
domestic events cannot. The 
world has now been told that 
the actual signing of this signi¬ 
ficant treaty “has to be worked 
into President Gerald Ford’s 
schedule”. 

Another equally unconvinc¬ 
ing explanation now being 
given, almost as an after¬ 
thought, was that the U.S. 
President was too busy prepar¬ 
ing for French President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing’s important 
visit to the United States of 
America and the Michigan 
Primary. The signing of the 
treaty was to be a simultaneous 
operation in Washington and 
Moscow. 
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National Population Policy 


Why Population Policy 

Malthus is dead bat his 
theory of population is still 
“alive”, though with a new 
orientation and emphasis. The 
burgeoning world population 
poses a big challenge. So does 
India’s. In 1951, we were 361 
million souls. Now we are 
more than 600 million 1 By the 
turn of the century, we may be 
1,000 million. We are thus add¬ 
ing every year 12 to 13 million 
persons equal to the population 
of Australia. Demographi- 
caliy, India has the pride of 
place in being the first in the 
world, next only to Red China. 
With population having reach¬ 
ed the “crisis dimension”, it is 
high time to stem the tide, 
though Marxians would ques¬ 
tion such a measure. At the 
recent Bucharest Conference 
some political thinkers also 
advocated against population 
control. 

Be it remembered that 
containment of population in 
India is not an end in itself but 
is a vital link in the “multi¬ 
faceted strategy for the econo¬ 
mic development and social 
emancipation” which is our 
national commitment. As such, 
the population policy statement 
—a historic pronouncement— 
by Dr. Karan Singh, Union 
Minister of Health and Family 
Planning, is well directed to¬ 
wards “building a strong and 
prosperous India in the years 
and decades to come”. His 
policy makes certain fundamen¬ 
tal changes in the attempt “to 
move from the somewhat urban- 
elitist approaches of the past 
to a much more imaginative and 
vigorous rural-oriented ap¬ 
proach”. It is a policy design¬ 
ed to launch a massive assault 
on the citadels of poverty be- 
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queathed from generations to 
generations over the years. 

One may ask whether the 
growing population is the cause 
of poverty or the poverty is the 
cause of the surging popula¬ 
tion. A detailed discussion of 
this question is out of place here. 
However, it may be stated that 
an extra child is no longer a 
potential wage-earner but an 
additional mouth to be fed, 
clothed and educated too, to 
satisfy the rising revolution of 
economic expectations. It is no 
longer a source of security as in 
the past, but is a burden. The 
contrary view is that it is the 
poorest of the poor who depend 
most on population growth for 
their economic welfare. For 
them, it is not traditional to 
produce more children. They 
have no “spare” child and the 
addition of a child means more 
of human resources, though not 
a high quality manpower. 

Population growth and 
poverty thus constitute a vicious 
circle in which the constellation 
of forces act and react on each 
other in such a way as to keep a 
poor country in a state of poverty. 
A two-pronged attack is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to break the 
vicious circle. The consensus 
view is that poverty is more a 
cause than a result of our popu¬ 
lation explosion, which, in turn, 
is a multiplier of many socio¬ 
economic problems. It is in this 
context that the new population 
policy has been integrated with 
the national plans and the 
package of measures embodied 
therein will usher in a new era 
of human well-being. 

Strategy 

It is common knowledge 
that the problem of population 
control in India is one or lower¬ 


ing the birth rate. Four and a 
half decade back, the birth 
rate of population in India was 
46 - 4 per thousand as against the 
death rate of 36* 3 per thousand. 
In 1971, the birth rate declined 
to 39-9 per thousand and the 
death rate was halved, thanks to 
the improved public health care 
control of diseases and advance¬ 
ment in medicine. The net 
increase in population was up 
from 10 per thousand to about 
21 per thousand. 

Dr. Karan Singh’s strategy is 
that the procreative period of the 
reproductive couple may be 
reduced. His policy, therefore, 
contains two important provi¬ 
sions: (a) that the child marriage 
should be severely discouraged 
which means a rigorous enforce¬ 
ment of the Sarda Act (now 
almost a defunct law); ( b ) that 
the minimum age of marriage 
may be statutorily raised from 
14 years to 18 years for girls 
and from 18 years to 21 years 
for boys. 

Implementation measures 

In order to make the new 
changes result-oriented and to 
safeguard individuals, groups 
and regions against the fall-out 
of the new family plan policy, 
a 12-point programme has been 
envisaged by the Health 
Ministry: 

(1) Marriages, like births 
and deaths, may be registered 
compulsorily. This is “under 
active consideration” with the 
government, according to the 
Union Health Minister. 

(2) Representation in the 
legislative assemblies and the 
Parliament will be “frozen” on 
the basis of 1971 census till 
2001 a.d. The States which are 
weak in family planning pro¬ 
gramme will not stand to gain 
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and will not have an edge over 
those which make successful 
efforts to contain the popula¬ 
tion. The “freeze” on increased 
representation on population 
basis will, in a way, be a 
“latent disincentive” to grow 
demographically. 

(3) Where population is a 
factor for determining Centre’s 
aid to States, the 1971 census 
will continue to be the basis. 
Thus more population will not 
be a passport for more aid from 
the Centre till the end of the 
century. 

(4) Central assistance equal 
to 8 per cent will be extended to 
States for their performance in 
family planning. The detailed 
procedure in this regard has not 
yet been worked out by the 
Planning Commission. 

The preceding three provi¬ 
sions characterize the new policy 
as one of “carrot and stick”. 
If the second provision ensures 
that the States which succeed 
in keeping their population 
down do not sutler in terms of 
political clout, the third provi¬ 
sion prevents them from being 
economically penalised. The 
fourth provision, in fact, pro¬ 
vides a positive incentive for the 
promotion of family planning 
programme. 

(5) Literacy and the size of 
the population reveal a close 
correlation. The policy lays 
emphasis on education of girls 
upto the middle level. And 
rightly so because if “you edu¬ 
cate a woman, you educate a 
family; while if you educate a 
man, you educate an individual”. 

(6) Child nutrition is yet 
another element of the plan. 

The minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme adumbrated in the fifth 
five-year plan envisages that 
“minimum public health faci¬ 
lities should be integrated with 
family planning and nutation 
for vulnerable groups—children, 
pregnant women and lactating 
mothers”. Better nutrition may 


mean longer life expectancy and 
less desire for an additional 
child. A recent study reveals 
that to be sure that one will see 
a son reach adulthood, one must 
have at least six children in 
India today; with better health 
care more of the children born 
would grow up and parents 
would be less inclined to pro¬ 
duce an additional child. 

(7) Creating increased 
awareness among the people for 
the acceptance of family plan¬ 
ning measures is an important 
provision of the national popu¬ 
lation policy. The conscious¬ 
ness for small families must be 
awakened among the youth and 
the children. “Catch-thcm- 
young” principle is proposed to 
be followed to propagate the 
national norms of a small family. 
No coercive measures are to be 
adopted. In fact. Dr. Karan 
Singh has given a categorical 
assurance to the Parliament 
about the government views 
against the use of coercive 
methods or pressure tactics for 
family planning. His approach 
is to motivate “all citizens to 
adopt a responsible reproductive 
behaviour”. What is more, 
he has ruled out any sectoral 
or sectional approach in the 
adoption of the policy measures. 
To him population control is a 
collective responsibility and in¬ 
volvement of all regardless of 
caste, religion or community. 

(8) To make family plan¬ 
ning a mass movement graded 
monetary incentives for steri¬ 
lization of the couple and group 
incentives are proposed by the 
Health Minister. Whether the 
increased compensation will 
make the desired impact is 
doubtful. 

(9) Another monetary at¬ 
traction is that the donations for 
family planning will be entitled 
for income-tax rebate. Such 
donors would inevitably be few. 

(10) The national popula¬ 
tion policy makes no provision 
for compulsory sterilization on 


a country-wide basis. At the 
same time, it assumes a neutral 
attitude towards States enforc¬ 
ing compulsory sterilization for 
all citizens, without exception. 
The Centre’s laissez faire ap¬ 
proach is a negative attitude and 
may complicate matters. If, 
according to Dr. Karan Singh, 
the public is more responsive 
now than ever before to family 
planning measures, it appears 
to be the most opportune time 
for the introduction of an ele¬ 
ment of compulsion where co¬ 
operative efforts frustrate results. 

(11) The new policy pro¬ 
poses to involve non-govern¬ 
mental youth and women orga¬ 
nisations in the family planning 
programmes. This is a step in 
the right direction because the 
voluntary agencies and opinion 
leaders will be able to lend their 
massive support in the extension 
of the programmes. It may be 
added that the scope of the non- 
official support as well as any 
attempt to organise it institu¬ 
tionally must be precisely de¬ 
fined. 

(12) The development of 
multi-media motivational stra¬ 
tegy to make a dent on the 
masses is also contemplated. 
The films, radio, the Press, T.V., 
drama etc. will be employed for 
the purpose. But much depends 
on the response of the public. 

Conclusion 

There is nothing in the 
national population policy to be 
despaired of only if it could be 
made a plan of action. What 
is needed, according to a Har- 
vardian’s study, are the institu¬ 
tional changes which would 
make it in the interest of the 
poor to lower their own birth 
rates. With better health care 
the desire for larger family 
would be almost ‘killed’. Econo¬ 
mic development re-inforeed 
with income and wealth equali¬ 
ties would also decrease fertility 
and mitigate the present explo¬ 
sive population situation in 
India. 
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Should Family Planning be Mandatory ? 

Family planning is now our creed. We are becoming increasingly 
convinced, at least in the urban and suburban regions, of the compulsions of 
family planning, although the compulsion io family planning still remains a 
debatable proposition, ft is proposed to examine in this article the need for 
compulsion, the juristic rationale for it, the religious obstacles and the 
demographic perspective of the question. 


Past experience: India is 
perhaps the first country in the 
world to have adopted popula¬ 
tion control as a State policy as 
far back as 1952 when the first 
five-year plan was initiated. 
Since then, we have spent about 
Rs. 448 crore or Rs. 19 crore a 
year on family planning and 
have “covered” only 17 • 5 mil¬ 
lion couples out of a total of 
103 million in the reproductive 
age-group of 15-45 years. Our 
policy \vas to reduce the birth 
rate from 39 per thousand of 
population 4o about 32 per 
thousand of population by the 
end of 1973-74 and to 25 per 
thousand of population in an¬ 
other 5 to 7 years. The birth 
rate at the beginning of the fifth 
plan was about 35 per thousand 
of population—a drop of about 
4 points only during the fourth 
plan period. In the light of this 
trend, it does not appear feasi¬ 
ble to bring the birth rate down 
to 25 per thousand of popula¬ 
tion by the end of 1980-81, 
according to the draft fifth plan. 
The plan document envisages a 
more realistic reduction of birth 
rate by 10 points, that ts, to a 
level of 25 per thousand of popu¬ 
lation by 1983-84. With a view 
to achieving this objective of 
reducing birth rate to 30 per 
thousand of population by 1978- 
79, 40-42 mi lion couples (about 
two and a half times the past 
performance) in the reproductive 
age-group have to be protected 
against conception. At present 
India’s population growth rate 
(compound) works out to 2 2 
per cent per annum. If it is not 
reduced (the actual reduction is 
about half a point every year 
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as against the planned target of 
one point as stated earlier), the 
manpower of our country may 
double to 1000 million by 1990 
and may earn the dubious dis¬ 
tinction of having a population 
larger than that of China by 
2010 a.d., according to Dr. S N. 
Agarwal, Director of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Population 
Studies, Bombay. If the target 
of population control is achiev¬ 
ed, the billion-mark may be 
put off by 10 to 15 years. 

For an increase of 13 mil¬ 
lion in population, as at present, 
we shall require in a year: 
127,000 additional schools, 
373 000 additional school 
teachers. 2.509,000 additional 
houses, 4,000,000 more jobs, 
190 million metres of additional 
cloth and 12 5 million quintals 
of additional foodgrain. The 
un-employed persons at present 
are estimated at 15-20 million 
whi'e f'5 million children of 
school-going age are not in 
school. The laissez faire poh'cy 
of our government in respect of 
family planning has failed f o 
yield the desired re c ults. A 
drastic change in the existing 
strategy to check the “baby 
boom” is called for. 

New Strategy: The great¬ 
est need of the hour is the en¬ 
forcement of a ceiling on popu¬ 
lation. Plato’s communism also 
envisaged the imposition of such 
a measure. Long back, our 
government committed the na¬ 
tion to accept the norm of two 
living children per family. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the slogan 
“when you have two, that will 
do” has been observed more by 


breach than otherwise. Those 
who violate the national goal 
and “«mugglc” into this world 
more children than the pres¬ 
cribed limit must not go scot 
free. Their activities are as 
baneful to the socWy as those of 
economic and social offenders. 
Recently, the government has 
put down the economic offences 
with a firm foot, why not deal 
the same way violation of family 
planning ? This will involve an 
element of compulsion in the 
concept of planned parenthood. 
The question arises as to what 
its juristic rationale is. Will not 
a mandate in family planning 
conflict with the religious faiths 
and beliefs in a country like 
India having a bewildering 
multiplicity of religions ? What 
is the demographic perspective 
of such compulsion ? Taking 
each question seriatim. 

U) Juristic rationale: Some 
of the States such as the Panjab. 
Haryana, Maharashtra, and 
Uttar Pradesh have introduced 
compulsory family planning for 
the State government employees, 
beneficiaries of government 
policies, such as loans from co¬ 
operative credit societies, reci¬ 
pients of aid, house sites, land 
etc. The question is whether 
the enactment of drastic mea¬ 
sures by the States to enforce 
ceiling on children .statutorily 
do not amount to abridgement 
of the basic human freedom and 
the right of sexual relationship. 
This raises a fundamental ques¬ 
tion as to the connotation of 
human freedom and how to 
exercise it. In a democracy like 
ours, freedom of action is held 
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supreme by an individual. Often 
liberty is confused with licen¬ 
tiousness. Unbridled freedom 
in sexual relationships, as prac¬ 
tised in India, has undermined 
the society’s interests by adding 
a stream of people who conti¬ 
nue to suffer in poverty and 
human degradation. Such 
forms of liberty as may “affect 
prejudicially the interest of 
others” must, according to John 
Stuart Mill, a staunch cham¬ 
pion of liberty, invite State 
intervention. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi also appropriately put 
it that "some personal rights 
have to be kept in abeyance for 
the human rights of the nation— 
the right to live and the right to 
progress”. The failure on the 
part of people to heed the clarion 
call of the nation to contain 
one's family amounts to a de¬ 
nial of those rights to others, 
and may be to oneself. The use 
of such liberty of irresponsible 
reproductive behaviour in the 
name of “individual freedom” 
in sexual relationship is an 
illusion and a flagrant indul¬ 
gence in the misuse of freedom. 
If the government bows to such 
“practitioners” of freedom in 
the years to come, as it has done 
in the past, the future of the 
nation would be imperilled be¬ 
yond measure. One would only 
wish that the government had 
taken a firm and unequivocal 
stand on this vital problem and 
directed the States .to enforce 
strictly statutory ceiling on pro¬ 
geny. 

(2) Religious obstacles: As 
regards religious obstacles to the 
enforcement of compulsory 
family planning, it is important 
to examine »he reactions of the 
Roman Catholics and the Mus¬ 
lim community. 

The Human Vitae issued by 
Pope Paul VI on July 29, 1968, 
reiterated the view that the use 
of artificial contraception which 
interrupts the natural character 
of conjugal sexual relation is a 
sin against nature and a shame¬ 
ful and vicious act. This gene¬ 


rated a mass movement of dis¬ 
sent In the Roman Catholic 
Church of Europe. The verdict 
of the Indian Catholics is that 
the conventional concept of mar¬ 
riage as a license of procreation 
is not immutable for, has not the 
age-old practice of usury been 
changed now ? The German 
Catholic Medical Guild charac¬ 
terised the Papal Encyclical as 
“completely unrealistic and in 
conflict with the discoveries of 
modern science.” The approach 
of the Catholic Church on 
family planning is, in short, 
“obdurately retrograde, ob¬ 
scurantist and ostrich-like in the 
sands of time”. It is untenable 
even on humanitarian grounds. 

In contrast to the Catholic 
attitude, the Muslim viewpoint 
is favourable to family planning. 
While it is true that the ‘Quran’ 
and the Hadith prescribe no 
norms for the family size and 
no restrictions on the number 
of children, “restriction on pro¬ 
creation” is deemed by the high 
priests of Islam as legal a 
fortiori. The argument runs 
thus: The Quran says “And let 
those who do not find a match 
live in continence until God 
makes them free from want out 
of His bounty”. The corollary 
from this is that if the Quranic 
tenets plead celibacy, there is no 
rationale for any opposition to 
compulsory family planning or 
to such practices as medical ter¬ 
mination of pregnancy because 
zero rate of growth (as under 
celibacy) is more dangerous than 
slow growth rate. Thus the 
Muslim position about contra¬ 
ception (by MTP or steriliza¬ 
tion or other artificial devices) 
is more realistic and in tune 
with the modem age. The 
Muslim tradition, right from the 
Prophet, on the control of hu¬ 
man fertility is so clear as to 
adumbrate sterilization as a 
logical and practical corollary. It 
may be pointed out that “steri¬ 
lization is a novel modem sur¬ 
gical technique of long-term con¬ 
traception and not irreversible”. 


(3) Demographic perspective: 
More than half of the global 
population, mostly in the third 
world, lives in perpetual hunger 
and their social condition is 
deteriorating rapidly. Demo¬ 
graphic pressures breed racial 
and inter-regional tensions to 
the detriment, if not annihila¬ 
tion. of peace. Political attri¬ 
tion is the result, which may 
culminate in warfare and blood¬ 
shed. As Dr. Addeke Boerma, 
former Director of Food and 
Agricultural Organisation said, 
“Birth control is an intrinsic 
clement of an essential infra¬ 
structure which is indispensable 
in the improvement of living 
conditions of mankind”. 
Rightly, therefore, the family 
planning programme has been 
integrated with the process of 
planning of which the minimum 
needs programme is an impor¬ 
tant ingredient in the fifth five- 
year plan. It is only thus that 
human resources in India can 
be matched with the non-human 
productive resources. To have 
a centralised thrust for the deve¬ 
lopment of all resources and to 
deliver the goods in the right 
manner, freedom in family 
planning has to be curbed 
through compulsory sterilisa¬ 
tion—tubectomy and vasectomy. 
The Centre has to muster enough 
political will to hand over to the 
States a law to regulate popu¬ 
lation for the achievement of the 
planned targets. A luke-warm 
attitude in this regard, as exhi¬ 
bited in the new national popu¬ 
lation policy recently announc¬ 
ed by the Union government, 
fails to provide a satisfactory 
answer to the crucial popula¬ 
tion problem. The progeny will 
blame the champions of the 
present democratic values for 
their fate. The political and 
social climate induced by the 
Emergency and the proclama¬ 
tion of the 20-point programme 
offers the most mature time for 
a big push to drastic strategic - 
measures for the containment of , 
population in India. 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• I.M.F. Charter Changes 

• Economic Growth of States 


I.M.F. Charter Changes 

Q. Discuss the recent 
amendments to the International 
Monetary Fund Charter and their 
implications for India. 

A n s. The International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), insti¬ 
tuted at the Bretton Woods Con¬ 
ference 30 years ago in 1945, 
has been amended twice in a 
span of less than a decade. As 
a result, the international mone¬ 
tary system, originally introduce- 
ed, is now rendered “defunct”. 
The first fundamental change in¬ 
novated (Special Drawing 
Rights) “paper gold” to replace 
the yellow metal as an instru¬ 
ment for the evaluation of one 
country’s currency against an¬ 
other. The birth of the SDRs 
could not, however, oust gold 
until January last from its status 
of principal reserve asset in the 
international monetary system 
because of the disagreement 
among the rich nations about 
the disposal of the 150 million 
ounces of gold holdings of the 
Fund. 

The second amendment 
which in a way, is consequen¬ 
tial to the first, has consum¬ 
mated the process of reform of 
the international monetary sys¬ 
tem. Under this the following 
changes have been effected: 

(a) Exchange Rate: The 
most important feature of the 
revised Charter is the absence 
of the old system of fixed ex¬ 
change rates of currencies. Each 
member country will now be 
autonomous in deciding its ex¬ 
change arrangements. A coun¬ 
try may opt for fixed parities 
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and/or for free lloating system 
(e.g„ India has already adopted 
floating exchange rate for Re.-£ 
convertibility) which means 
that the exchange rate of a 
currency will be bulleted by the 
market forces and it will 
reflect its “real” strength in 
the world market. Every coun¬ 
try would endeavour to secure 
a competitive edge for their ex¬ 
ports and to attain a measure of 
stability through adjustable pari¬ 
ties. The break-away from the 
system of fixed exchange rate 
parity is fraught with the danger 
that some member countries 
may adopt “manipulative” mea¬ 
sures to the prejudice of others. 
The IMF will have to lay down 
a court of conduct for the 
countries in the light of the new 
experience. 

( b) Disposal of gold assets: 
Under the amended articles, 
IMF will divide the gold assets 
(150 million ounces) into three 
categories: 

(/) Retained gold: The Fund 
will retain only two-thirds (100 
million ounces) of the total 
assets which will be disposed of 
either through restitution to the 
contributors or through free 
market sale with the profit go¬ 
ing into a special account. This 
mode of disposal must have the 
sanction of a majority of 85 
per cent of the members. 

(//) Repatriated gold: One- 
sixth (25 million ounces) of the 
total assets will be returned to 
the member countries. 

(iii) Free sale gold: One- 
sixth (25 million ounces) of the 
total assets with the Fund will 


be sold in the open market and 
the sale proceeds will be utilized 
for the benefit of the developing 
nations. This sale is expected 
to yield $ 1,600 million for the 
trust fund over the next four 
years. 

The IMF is, however, en¬ 
joined not to sell gold to 
influence the market price or te* 
stabilize the gold price. 

(c) Role of SDRs: The 
Special Drawing Rights will 
now have the full status of not 
only playing the role of “paper 
money” but also serve as a 
credit instrument. With this, 
gold will cease to be a “link” 
in the exchange of currencies. 
The vatue of SDR will be based 
on a “basket of leading cur¬ 
rencies”. 

( d ) Quota Hike: The mem¬ 
ber countries will have nearly 
33 per cent increase in their 
quotas in terms of SDRs in¬ 
stead of in gold or hard currency. 
This will raise the IMF resources 
from 29’2 billion SDRs to 39 
billion SDRs. India’s quota 
will increase from 940 million 
SDRs to 1,145 million SDRs, 
though, oddly enough, her share 
in the aggregate quota will dec¬ 
line from 3'22 per cent to 2 98 
per cent. The Organisation 
for Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries will however stand to gain 
from the quota hike. India’s 
indirect gain will be that she 
will be able to tide over the 
balance of payment crisis 
through increased drawals from 
the Fund. 
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Economic Growth of States 

Q. Write a note on the eco¬ 
nomic growth of Indian States. 

Ans. Comparisons are odi¬ 
ous, they say. But how else can 
the regional disparities be known 
for the attainment of the objec¬ 
tive of regional egalitarianism ? 
A comparative study of the per 
capita income, industrial out¬ 
put, bank deposits and credits 
etc. portrays a picture of the 
socio-economic development (or 
under-development) of a State. 
While data for the same year 
for all the States are not readily 
available, the broad conclusions 
emerging from the latest availa¬ 
ble statistics are quite revealing: 

1. Per Capita Income: If 
the per capita income were taken 
as the index of economic growth, 
the Panjab State with per capita 
income of Rs. 1,105 (1972-73) 
tops among the 21 States (ex¬ 
cluding Sikkim) which is about 
30 per cent above the all-India 
figure of Rs. 852 (1973-74) at 
current prices. Maharashtra 
State with Rs. 1,080 (1973-74) 
and Haryana with Rs. 982 
(1972-73) stand second and 
third in position. Bihar’s per 
capita income is the lowest with 
Rs. 489 (1972-73). As many as 
14 States have per capita income 
less than the over-all average of 
Rs. 852 and only five are above 
this level. 

2. Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment: On the farm front, the 
Panjab State has a decisive edge 
over the others, mainly because 
of the fertile soil and increased 
irrigation facilities. The pro¬ 
portion of irrigated area to gross 
cropped area in this State stands 
at 74-7 per cent as against 8 6 
per cent in Maharashtra, 13 
per cent in Gujarat, 21-7 per 
cent in West Bengal and 46 1 
per cent in Tamil Nadu. Con¬ 
sequently, the Panjab State has 
the highest yield of 1940 kg. per 
hectare in the production of 
foodgrains. 

3. Industrial output: An 

analysis of the State-wise data 
shows that the gross value of 


per capita industrial output was 
the highest in Maharashtra State 
with Rs. 672 (1970). This is the 
latest data available. The Pan¬ 
jab ranked fifth with Rs. 325, 
while Gujarat, West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu occupied the 
second, third and fourth posi¬ 
tions in that year. This is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that Maha¬ 
rashtra’s electricity consump¬ 
tion in the industrial sector was 
the highest 114-4 kwh per 
capita in 1974-75 which is more 
than the country’s average of 
56 kwh. Interestingly enough, 
both banks’ credits and deposits 
per capita are also the highest 
in that State. The literacy rate 
in the State is however lower 
than many other States. 

It may be concluded that 
Industrial development does not 
necessarily pave the way to 
economic growth; for did not the 
green revolution, witnessed in 
the Panjab, change the entire 
complexion of the State? An¬ 
other conclusion is that econo¬ 
mic disparities still constitute 
the constant factor in the States 
although technology GNP and 
other things have changed. 


Income Policy and Inflation 

Q. The New 'Keynesian 
solution to inflation is an income 
policy rather than monetary or 
fiscal policies. Does this apply 
to India ? 

Ans. It is widely claimed by 
the government that not only 
has the galloping inflation been 
contained but the price-trends 
have been reversed, never to re¬ 
appear with the same old fury. 
As one writer says: “While 
black marketing has been 
rendered redundant and volun¬ 
tary disclosures have to some 
extent mopped up the surplus 
purchasing power, it was the 
declaration of emergency and 
the 20-point programme that 
really brought the inflation to 
zero rate in the last quarter of 
1975.” 

The package of monetary 
and fiscal measures adopted by 


the Central government would, 
perhaps, have been less effective 
without the basic wage-freeze 
under which the accretion to 
the wages of the fixed incomists 
through increased dearness 
allowance or wage escalation 
had been impounded. This 
scheme has had the desired 
effect of not allowing the wage 
to exceed productivity. But 
when the "impounded earnings 
are repaid after a short period, 
us declared by the government, 
the total earnings will circum¬ 
vent compulsory deposits gene¬ 
rating once again the infla¬ 
tionary forces. The govern¬ 
ment has done well in imposing 
a ban on lock-outs, strikes, go- 
slow tactics and over-time pay¬ 
ments to maintain productivity 
without loss of aggregate output. 
But the snag is that such an 
income policy docs not result 
in any re-distribution of re¬ 
sources or income. The pur¬ 
chasing power of the top 10 
per cent income earners, whose 
life style is a million light-year 
apart from the 40 per cent of the 
population below the subsis¬ 
tence line, remains unaffected. 
With the income inequalities 
prevailing in India, the income 
policy has to take into account 
the income re-distribution as 
much as the income generation. 
At the same time, the level of 
unemployment must not be 
allowed to increase. The in¬ 
vestment for human capital for¬ 
mation may help social mobility 
but not growth with social 
justice. Milton Friedman’s 
suggestion of indexation as a 
measure to curb inflation is also 
of limited validity in our deve¬ 
loping economy. 

According to Lipsey an in¬ 
come policy will not work if the 
level of unemployment in an eco¬ 
nomy is greater than 2 per cent. 
The unemployment level in India 
is much higher, though no precise 
figure ,pan be cited. Hence the 
income policy cannot be of 
much avail to control inflation 
in India. 
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Current Terminology 

TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Bayers’ Market: In a free 
market economy, the price of 
goods is determined by two 
forces: the force of demand and 
the force of supply. When the 
supply is greater than the de¬ 
mand, the price may be less than 
before the occurrence of this 
situation and the demanders 
may have a heyday. Such a 
market is called a buyers’ mar¬ 
ket. If the prices are forced 
down below the average cost 
of the producer, the supplier 
may incur a loss which, if per¬ 
sistent, may result in inventory 
pile-up or even the closure of the 
business. The existence of a 
buyers’ market determines the 
direction of the long-run move¬ 
ments in production and price, 
indicating a fall in production 
or price or both. 

Lay-off: With the onset of 
recessionary conditions in a 
business activity and the conse¬ 
quent slackness in demand for 
a variable input, say, labour, 
the entrepreneur takes resort to 
under-utilization of the labour 
input and keeps in his employ a 
smaller labour force, dis-engag- 
ing the surplus man-power. The 
disengagement of the surplus 
labour is called lay-off. The 
total number of quits, lay-offs, 
discharges and retirements dur¬ 
ing a given time-span as a pro¬ 
portion of the total employment 
gives a measure or rate of the 
lay-off (also called separation 
rate). This rate is thus a signi¬ 
ficant indicator of the overall 
business activity. To protect 
the workers against lay-offs 
done arbitrarily and without 
adequate reasons, the Central 
Government has recently enacted 
a law making it obligatory on an 


industry to seek previous per¬ 
mission of the Central Govern¬ 
ment before undertaking a lay¬ 
off. 

Liquidity ratio: Liquidity is 
a nebulous concept. In Britain 
this term is restricted to the 
Clearing Banks but it is largely 
synonymous with cash ratio. 
In the wider context it means the 
ability of an individual, group, 
business or an organization to 
meet its financial obligations. 
In the case of a bank, liquidity 
ratio means the proportion of 
loans to deposits. It is a rela¬ 
tive concept because there is no 
specific level of the ratio that 
indicates that a firm or a bank is 
not in the red. It varies with 
different countries, at different 
times and situations. 

Profit margin: The ratio of 
net profit to net sales or to 
capital invested is termed pro¬ 
fit margin. The profit margin 
is taken as an index of the effi¬ 
ciency of a company or an indus¬ 
try. Since the efficiency level 
of industries and firms vary, the 
profit margin are also different 
within and between industries. 

Reflation: Reflation is a 
phenomenon which is some¬ 
what analogous to inflation and 
aims at restoring the prices to a 
“desirable level" during the 
period of recovery from a de¬ 
pression or a recession. This is 
brought about through the 
monetary powers by the govern¬ 
ment. The Union budget for 
1976-77 envisages certain mea¬ 
sures for the reflation of the 
Indian economy which is be¬ 
lieved to have been hit by 
demand-recession. A heavy 
dose of investment in the public 
sector, investment allowance 


scheme, reduction in excise 
duties and in the marginal rate 
of income-tax and wealth-tax 
are some of the budgetary pro¬ 
posals to generate “reflationary'’ 
forces to lever up the prices and 
production in certain sectors. 

Savings ratio: The concept 
of savings ratio is helpful in 
analyzing the economic growth 
of developed and under-deve¬ 
loped nations. The savings 
ratio is the percentage of dis¬ 
posable income which a nation 
saves. The fluctuations and 
trends in the savings ratio are 
important indicators of the long¬ 
term income and expenditure 
trends. W.A. Lewis says that 
economic development implies 
the conversion of an economy 
from a 5 per cent saver to one 
of 10 to 12 per cent saver. In 
the draft fifth plan, the rate of 
saving has been estimated to 
increase from 12’2 per cent in 
1973-74 to 15’7 per cent in 
1978-79. The overall marginal 
rate of saving works out to 26 
per cent. Only 33 per cent of 
the domestic savings will be 
contributed by the public sector 
and the balance of 66 per cent 
by the private sector. 

Sellers’ market: When the 
demand for a good exceeds its 
supply at the ruling price in the 
market, the situation is called 
sellers’ market. Such a pheno¬ 
menon is favourable to the 
sellers. If the shortages per¬ 
sist, the sellers may jack up the 
prices of their goods to reap 
“scarcity" profits. Such situa¬ 
tions sometimes attract govern¬ 
mental intervention in the form 
of distribution and price control. 
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Think il Over 


Adventures of Ideas 

Men are strong only so long as they 
represent a strong idea. —Freud 


Discipline 

Originally synonymous with 
education; in modern usage the 
root notion is control of con¬ 
duct, either by an external autho¬ 
rity or by the individual himself. 
As H E. Fosdick puts it, “No 
hotse gets anywhere until he is 
harnessed. No steam power 
drives anything until it is con- 
tined. No Niagara is ever turn¬ 
ed into light and power until 
it is focussed, dedicated dis¬ 
ciplined.” Kautilya in “Artha- 
sastra” under-scored the im¬ 
portance of discipline in the art 
of government. “Danda (the 
law of punishment or science of 
government) which alone can 
procure safety and security of 
life, is in turn dependent on dis¬ 
cipline (vinaya)” Discipline 
must come through liberty and 
must necessarily be active. It 
must be for activity, for work, 
for good, “not for immobility, 
not for passivity, not for obe¬ 
dience.” 

Liberty without licence 

“The basis of democracy” 
said Aristotle, “is liberty”. Mon¬ 
tesquieu defined liberty as ‘a 
right of doing whatever the laws 
permit; and if a citizen could do 
what they forbid, he would be 
no longer possessed of liberty, 
because all his fellow-citizens 
would have the same power’. 
Licence, i.e.. abuse of liberty, 
disregard of law or propriety, 
is the anti-thesis of liberty, and 
lethal to the true spirit of demo¬ 
cracy. Liberty implies res¬ 
ponsibility and cannot Sourish 
without wholesome restraints. 
When liberty degenerates into 
licence there can be neither law 
nor justice. Fulton J. Sheen 
in a broadcast said, “No, free¬ 


dom means the right to do what 
you ought, and ought implies 
law, and law implies justice...”. 

Money diplomacy 

According to C.O.D. (Con¬ 
cise Oxford Dictionary) diplo¬ 
macy means “management or 
skill in managing, international 
relations”. As Nicolson ob¬ 
serves diplomacy is “not an end 
but a means, not a purpose but 
a method". It is the process by 
which the foreign policy of an 
independent state is carried out. 
Truth or sincerity and diplo¬ 
macy are poles apart. As Stalin 
said cynically, “Sincere diplo¬ 
macy is no more possible than 
dry water or wooden iron.” 
We have heard of various varie¬ 
ties of diplomacy; dollar dip¬ 
lomacy, gun-boat diplomacy, 
shuttle diplomacy and so on. 
A new variety of diplomacy is 
Arab money diplomacy, 
broadened in recent years. The 
money diplomacy has become 
institutionalized into a system of 
grants, loans and investments 
for the Arab and the Third 
World. The basic philosophy 
behind it owes a lot to self pro¬ 
tection. 

The Voice of Dissent 

There can be no denying 
the value of dissent or freedom 
to differ in a democracy. Ab¬ 
sence of dissent, said Earl 
Warren, would be “a symptom 
of grave illness in out society”. 
Robert H. Jackson held that 
“compulsory unification of 
opinion achieves only the unani¬ 
mity of the graveyard.” 

Dissent not only protects 
us from error but often points 
to truth. It is an antidote 
against oppressive orthodoxies. 


All great changes in history are 
based on ittm-conformity. But 
dissent to be of any value must 
be healthy, positive, construc¬ 
tive and responsible. Like 
liberty it means responsibility. 
It must be religiously on the side 
of truth. 

Social change' 

If there is one unchanging 
law in human affairs, it is the 
law of change. Heraclitus gave 
a classic formulation of the 
philosophy of change: “All is 
flux, nothing stays still”. (There 
is nothing permanent except 
change.) The law of the change 
dictates that society is not static 
and that, as long as it lasts, it 
undergoes constant modifica¬ 
tion. 

The selective process in 
conscious social change is public 
opinion “whose social function 
is to mediate in the transition 
from one social habit to an¬ 
other”. To effect change it is 
essential to change culture. 

Every change meets with 
resistance. Between the 
appearance of a change and its 
appropriation as an integral 
part of life there is a lag called, 
“cultural lag” which becomes a 
source of conflict. The older 
generation resists change; the 
younger generation welcomes 
it. If change is too sudden, too 
fast, too overwhelming the odds 
are that the human capacity to 
cope with it may not be forth¬ 
coming. When considering the 
effec’s of industrial and urban 
civilization on society, some 
observers hold that the rate of 
change is inversely proportional 
to the rise of tension and 
conflict, 
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Probationary/Junior Officers 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set argumentative questions in order 
to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge and their awareness of all facets 
of current problems. Such questions are becoming quite common in the exami¬ 
nations for probationers and other trainee officers recruited by the country’s 
leading banks and also in the competitive tests held for the higher administrative 
and economic services. 

The topics taken up hereunder are very much in the air and very impor¬ 


tant as well. 

The Right to Property 

Q. The Right to Property 
should be abolished. Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against this view 
In the context of the socialistic 
pattern of society in India. 

Ans. The Right to Property 
is conferred on the citizens of 
India by the Constitution. Arti¬ 
cle 190) (f). which is part of 
Chapter III, comprising the 
Fundamental Rights, runs as 
follows: “All citizens shall have 
the right to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property”. An In¬ 
dian citizen is, in theory at any 
rate, free to acquire any pro¬ 
perty either by inheritance, per¬ 
sona! effort or other lawful 
means, to hold it and to dispose 
of it, “limited only by the exigen¬ 
cies of public welfare”. The 
other relevant Constitutional 
provisions are contained in 
Articles 31 and 31-B which state 
that no person can be deprived 
of property by any executive 
order which does not have the 
sanction of Legislation. The 
Constitution even debars Par¬ 
liament from transfering to the 
State the ownership or posses¬ 
sion of an individual’s property 
unless it is done for a “public 
purpose”; even in such cases pay¬ 
ment of compensation is ncces- 
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sary. A major change in this con¬ 
cept of the Right to Property was 
made by the 25th Amendment 
of the Constitution, enacted 
early in December 1971. The 
amendment enables the Govern¬ 
ment to acquire private pro¬ 
perty, if so warranted by im¬ 
plementation of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy enun¬ 
ciated in the Constitution, on 
payment of compensation which 
may not correspond to the 
market value of the assets so 
acquired. The provocation for 
this amendment was provided 
by the well-known Golaknath 
case in which the Supreme Court 
struck down the Presidential 
order and the enactment relat¬ 
ing to the nationalisation of 
banks on the ground, among 
other reasons, that according to 
the Constitution as it stood, 
Parliament could not curb the 
Pundamental Rights of the 
citizen, including the right to 
possess property. If, however, 
private property was acquired, 
compensation at market rates 
had to be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment; after the 25th amendment, 
this condition has been waived 
and the rate of compensation 
is prescribed by Parliament it¬ 
self. The rate may be very low 
and just an eyewash. 


—Editor 

Arguments For Abolishing Right 
to Property 

1. As Karl Marx told the 
world long ago, private property 
is no more than crystallised 
surplus value of human toil or 
intellectual effort, taken away 
or sequestered from the primary 
producer and gifted by contem¬ 
porary society to certain pri¬ 
vileged classes. No one can 
claim an inherent right to hold 
property. 

2. The Right to Property 
is a positive obstacle in the im¬ 
plementation of the Rights to 
Equality. Indeed, if the Right 
to Property is taken as absolute, 
the right to Equality is, to that 
extent, restricted. The property- 
iess people do not, and cannot, 
have all the prestige, the power 
and the influence which men of 
property have and by virtue of 
which they and their children 
are able to enjoy certain pri¬ 
vileges and facilities which are 
denied to others. Propertyless 
people are handicapped in the 
struggle for existence and in 
making careers for themselves. 

3. The millionaire's right 
to acquire and increase bis pro¬ 
perty has to be restricted if the 
countless people are not to be 
driven to pauperism, revolt or 
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lingering death. In a truly 
democratic society, property 
cannot be equated with the 
natural rights of man to be free 
and have equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. 

4 . True socialism and the 
absolute Right to Properly are 
incompatible In a society 
where some people have ac- 
eumulated a lot of property 
while others live in either 
poverty and squalor there is 
neither equality, nor freedom 
nor justice. 

5. The fact that the Lok 
Subha approved of the 25th 
amendment by 353 votes against 
a mere 20 shows that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people 
of India favour the move to 
take away the individual’s right 
to claim adequate compensa¬ 
tion at market value. The pas¬ 
sage of the 25th amendment was 
facilitated by the earlier 24th 
amendment to the Constitution 
which empowered Parliament to 
amend any part of the Constitu¬ 
tion, including the Chapter on 
Fundamental Rights, if it deem¬ 
ed fit in the interest of imple¬ 
menting the Directive Principles 
of State Policy enumerated in 
the Constitution. 

6. The Prime Minister dec¬ 
lared that whde an impartial 
judiciary was essential, “we will 
not allow it to take over the 
powers of Parliament.” The 
Union Education Minister ap¬ 
propriately described the 25th 
amendment as “constitutionally 
correct, politically proper, eco¬ 
nomically essential and morally 
just.” Thus it is justified on 
moral, economic as well as poli¬ 
tical grounds. 

Arguments Against Abolishing 
Property Rights 

I. The Right to Property 
exists in every democracy; with¬ 
out it there would be no incen¬ 
tive to work, save and preserve 
for the future. It is only in the 
Communist societies in Russia 
and China that the right to 
individual property has been 


taken away, and even in Russia 
now this right is conceded in a 
limited sense. 

2. If the right to property 
is taken away or severely res¬ 
tricted, the other Fundamental 
Rights of the people would not 
be safe either. Once the pro¬ 
cess starts, erosion of the basic 
right of freedom of speech and 
expression would not be far 
off. Removal of such rights by 
Parliament would mean that 
Fundamental Rights do not 
constitute the basis of the Con¬ 
stitution while actually they do. 
It is surely unwise to let Parlia¬ 
ment and the State legislatures 
cast their shadow over the entire 
gambit of rights and liberties 
which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and which should 
be regarded as sacrosanct. 

3. On March 26, 1976, the 
Union Deputy Home Minister 
declared in Parliament that the 
Government did not favour, at 
present, any move to dispense 
with the right to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property. But 
he said he eould not predict 
what would happen when the 
current debate on Constitutional 
changes crystallised in definite 
proposals for amending the 
basic laws of the land. This 
means that the possibility of 
severely curtailing the property 
right cannot be ruled out. Much 
undesirable activity and infringe¬ 
ment of freedoms can take place 
under the plea that the Directive 
Principles are far more impor¬ 
tant than the Fundamental 
Rights. 

4 . Once the way is opened, 
there is no guarantee that a 
future Parliament would not 
abolish this right to property 
altogether and without payment 
of any compensation whatever. 
That would be a negation of 
democracy and plain expropria¬ 
tion. A balance of rights, in¬ 
cluding the right to property, is 
advisable for a normal society. 

5 . Trade and industry, as 
Adam Smith said, flourish best 


when left to private enterprise, 
and private enterprise would 
become meaningless if private 
property is not allowed and 
everything belongs to the State. 
Free competition and the lure 
of gain stimulate production and 
bring out the best in man. All 
initiative and human abilities 
would be suppressed if people 
are not permitted to build up 
and hold property. Artificial 
restrictions on economic activity 
tend to put the entire economic 
structure out of gear 


Multinationals—Boon 
or Menace ? 

Q. What role do multi¬ 
national Corporations play in the 
economy of nations ? Give rea¬ 
sons For and Against the view 
that they arc indispensable for 
world progress. 

A n s. Multinational cor¬ 
porations have in recent years 
become increasingly notorious. 
The term can be defined 
variously. A somewhat narrow 
definition is; a parent company 
that controls a large cluster of 
corporations of various nationa¬ 
lities. At the other end of the 
spectrum is the broad definition 
which covers all the enterprises 
controlling the assets of fac¬ 
tories, mines, sales offices and 
allied establishments in two or 
more countries. The latter is 
the definition the United Na¬ 
tions had adopted in its 1973 
study entitled “Multinational 
Corporation in World Deve¬ 
lopment”. The information 
research centre set up in Sep¬ 
tember 1975 at the instance of 
the Commission on Transna¬ 
tional Corporation was asked to 
involve a definition. The reality 
is that in the economic sphere 
these multinational corpora¬ 
tions have exploited the under¬ 
developed and developing coun¬ 
tries by snaking the best possi¬ 
ble use, from their point of view, 
of the raw materials in these 
backward regions and using It 
to manufacture products 
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through which they ensure heavy 
profits for themselves at the cost 
of these people. A number of 
developing countries, especially 
Latin American and Carib¬ 
bean nations and also several 
African nations, recently voiced 
their deep concern over the 
activities of these giant cor¬ 
porations. In India also, there 
has lately been a good deal of 
controversy over the role of 
multinationals. On May 6, 
1976, there was a prolonged 
debate in the Lok Sabha on the 
role of multinational corpora¬ 
tions operating in India. 
The Minister for Industry and 
Civil Supplies declared that all 
these corporations would have 
to function within the sphere of 
national priority and under the 
regulations or the laws of the 
land, such as the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulations Act, the 
Companies Act and the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Prac¬ 
tices Act. Many sections of 
people in this country have been 
demanding strict control over 
these corporations because of 
the continuous exploitation of 
national resources and the set¬ 
back to national industries, and, 
even more so, the subversive 
activities of some of these multi¬ 
nationals. 

Arguments in Favour of Multi¬ 
nationals 

1. The internal resources 
of the under-developed or deve¬ 
loping countries are seldom 
adequate for their speedy eco¬ 
nomic development. Unless 
foreign capital and foreign tech¬ 
nology come to the rescue of 
these countries, they would re¬ 
main backward for decades, or 
at best progress at a very slow 
speed. The multinationals expe¬ 
dite the process of economic 
development and thus play a 
useful role. 

2. The multinationals bring 
the latest technology and know¬ 
how to relatively backward 
countries; such technology 
would otherwise not be forth¬ 


coming except at a colossal cost 
which the host countries cannot 
afford. 

3. In the process of setting 
up factories in developing coun¬ 
tries, these giant internationals 
help not only to train local 
technicians in the latest tech¬ 
nological and manufacturing 
processes but also help in the 
employment of thousands of 
persons of these countries. They 
are, therefore, instrumental in 
partly tackling the ever-increas¬ 
ing problem of unemployment. 
The direct and indirect economic 
gains to the host countries are 
by no means small. 

4. The consumer also 
stands to gain because he gets a 
number of articles of daily use 
at a relatively low cost. The 
quality is also assured because 
these international corporations 
have their reputation to safe¬ 
guard. They do not indulge in 
commercial mal-practices and, 
therefore, help in establishing 
high business standards. They 
also take the lead in commercial 
publicity and marketing tech¬ 
niques. 

5. Once the important iole 
of foreign capital is recognised 
and the utility of foreign tech¬ 
nology conceded, there is no 
point in restricting the entry and 
operation of multinationals. 
Unless these corporations are 
allowed facilities in respect of 
licences, securing of raw mate¬ 
rials, some regulation of the dis¬ 
tribution channels and also some 
concessions in repatriating pro¬ 
fits to their principals abroad, 
they will not have the requisite 
incentives for their economic 
operations. The choice, there¬ 
fore, lies between granting some 
incentives and economic con¬ 
cessions to these corporations 
and remaining without their 
services altogether. 

Arguments Against Multina¬ 
tionals 

1. These giant multina¬ 
tionals have lately exploited 


Indigenous resources and the 
local people to such an extent 
that their activities have be¬ 
come scandalous. Once they 
get safely entrenched in a back¬ 
ward country, they repatriate 
substantial profits and thus act 
as a drain on the resources of 
that country. Their assets and 
their margins of profit have be¬ 
come so high that no national 
business concern can compete 
with them. Their sharehold¬ 
ings continue to be held, by and 
large, by foreigners. To that 
extent, the economic loss to the 
host country is quite substantial. 

2. As long as these multi¬ 
nationals operate, the indigenous 
industries in those industrial 
spheres cannot flourish. The 
competition between the two is 
totally unfair and unequal. A 
few years ago in India, even all 
the national soap manufac¬ 
turers combining together and 
carrying on a joint publicity 
campaign to expose the tactics 
of the multinationals, could not 
succeed in breaking the near¬ 
monopoly of some foreign con¬ 
cerns manufacturing this article 
of common use. This exposed 
the serious dangers to the eco¬ 
nomy of the host country. 

3. The giant corporations 
steadily open out and go on 
establishing branch after branch 
in a particular region, captur¬ 
ing the market in several allied 
products also. Thus they erode 
not only national endeavour but 
also national resources. The 
subsidiaries which they estab¬ 
lish, often with the co-operation 
of Indian industrialists, are just 
a facade. The foreigners con¬ 
tinue to be the real owners, 
comer the major portion of the 
profits and pull all the strings. 

4. In recent years, a num¬ 
ber of frauds, deceptions and 
downright cheating by these 
multinationals have come to 
light. The 221st report of the 
Public Accounts Committee of 
the Indian Parliament exposed, 
early in May 1976, the fraudu- 
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lent dealings of computer giants. 
It has been found that the mul¬ 
tinational firms operating in the 
field of computers and data 
processing equipment have de¬ 
frauded the country of enormous 
revenues over the past one 
decade through under-invoicing, 
misuse of import entitlement, 
exaggerated drawbacks, inflated 
claims of depreciation, develop¬ 
ment rebate and “head-office 
expenses” and by dumping re¬ 
furnished junk as new machines 
upon gullible customers at fan¬ 
tastic profits. The report has 
revealed that although these 
companies have been operating 
in a field of highly sophisticated 
technology, they have made 
practically no contribution in 
developing this technology with¬ 
in the country. They have, in 
fact, been dumping obsolete 
technology and equipment on 
unsuspecting Indian customers. 
The majority of these customers 
happen to be various govern¬ 
ment departments, such as the 
Railways. They have made no 
effort either to subcontract their 
export requirements to local 
units or to help them with 
modern technology so as to 
secure meaningful participation 
in export effort. Some of these 
companies have been engaged 
in monopoly trading and other 
services yielding them profits up 
to 83 % on the capital employed. 

5. The most scandalous of 
the misdeed of some giant multi¬ 
nationals has been the bribery 
and corruption in which they 
have indulged on a massive 
scale. The giant Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation’s admis¬ 
sion that it paid 22 million dol¬ 
lars as bribes to “foreign Gov¬ 
ernment officials, political orga¬ 
nisations and businessmen in a 
number of countries” confirms 
the Third World nations’ sus¬ 
picions about the role of multi¬ 
national corporations as agents 
of modem imperialism. Eminent 
economists and disinterested 
statesmen of Western countries 
have voiced their concern at the 
multi-sided growth of these cor¬ 


porations which have become a 
menace to legitimate govern¬ 
ments in many parts of the 
world. The Lockheed confes¬ 
sion sent shock waves across 
many countries, putting the 
future of at least two govern¬ 
ments in danger—the Japanese 
Government of Prime Minister 
Miki, Prince Bernhard of Hol¬ 
land, and the Italian Govern¬ 
ment of Premier Moro. 

6. The subversive and other 
political activities of these mul¬ 
tinationals have been causing a 
great deal of concern in the 
countries of their operation. 
It is even suspected that the 
CIA has been working through 
some of these multinationals. 
All this shows that these cor¬ 
porations are a bigger danger to 
the sovereignty and freedom of 
many vulnerable countries than 
the arsenals and the nuclear 
stockpiles of the Big Powers. 
Their reach is global and ever- 
increasing. Their methods of 
operation are subtle and insi¬ 
dious. There have been instan¬ 
ces when they have tried to 
overthrow or “de-stabilise” 
political regimes they happen to 
dislike. Chile has provided a 
glaring example. Economics 
and politics go hand in hand in 
the foreign policies of the U.S.A. 
in particular. Obviously, mul¬ 
tinationals have to be watched 
with care if the country of their 
operation is to ensure its econo¬ 
mic and political independence. 


Arms Race 

Q. “The frantic arms race 
among the Big Powers is in 
effect the best guarantee of world 
peace”. Give arguments For 
and Against this statement. 

Ans. The world’s B i g 
Powers, especially the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union, have been 
spending huge amounts of 
money on the most sophisticat¬ 
ed type of armaments, including 
nuclear weapons. Each puts 
forth the argument that such 
expenditure is essential for 


defence purposes. Even while 
denying any aggressive inten¬ 
tions, they have been indulging 
in a competitive arms build-up 
that is staggering in extent, and 
so also the amount of the tax 
payer’s money that is being 
utilised on such destructive 
hardware. All the talks on 
disarmament and all the peace 
conferences $eem, in such a 
context, to be a mere facade 
and a downright deception. 
They are, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, a cloak for continuous 
pile-up of weapons in each 
armoury. 

Arguments For the Proposition 

1. The best defence, it has 
been said, is to always keep 
prepared for war. If the 
aggressive power knows that the 
other is equally well-armed 
and fully ready to meet any 
contingency, it would think a 
hundred times before launching 
an attack. For instance, both 
the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
have been stockpiling arma¬ 
ments, and this is the reason 
why these two Powers have not 
gone to war against each other, 
nor are they likely to do so. 
Such arms build-up has a deter¬ 
rent effect. 

2. Since qualitative judge¬ 
ment in the reckoning of arms 
is not possible, an effective 
limitation is virtually impossible. 
That is why no acceptable basis 
for restricting armaments has 
yet been devised. Both SALT-I 
and SALT-II negotiations have 
been needlessly prolonged 
affairs, and it is obvious that 
the genuine feeling for disarma¬ 
ment is not there. Would it 
not be better to accept the 
realities and to ensure world 
peace through adequate invest¬ 
ment in weapons which, in 
effect, is an investment for 
peace. The Geneva Conferences, 
which have dragged on for years 
and have ceased to arouse 
global interest, are a mere 
ritual. 

(Contd. on page 736) 
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India and Bangladesh—-Lebanon Cockpit-Mercenaries—Miscellany 


India and Bangladesh 

Q. The relations of India 
and Bangladesh have lately a set¬ 
back. What are the causes of 
the new tensions between these 
two countries ? 

Ans. India and Bangladesh 
were on the best of terms right 
from the establishment of the 
new republic on this country’s 
eastern front, in December 
1971. Throughout Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s regime, the 
relations were quite cordial 
since the Sheikh fully shared 
India’s secular and democratic 
ideals. He had taken care to 
establish a republic on progres¬ 
sive lines, and to eliminate the 
reactionaries, including the rank 
communalists from positions of 
power, thus marking a distinct 
break from the past. In foreign 
policy also, the Sheikh broadly 
followed the principles which 
India had pursued for many 
years. But since the brutal 
murder of Sheikh Mujib and 
his family on August 15, 1975, 
the new rulers of Bangladesh 
have virtually disowned most of 
the enlightened policies he had 
adopted. For many reasons, 
the relations between India and 
Bangladesh have become far 
less cordial, and at times even 
tensions are noticeable. 

The main reasons for the 
tensions are: Bangladesh’s 
changed attitudes on the issue 
of Farakka waters, despite 
India’s voluntary gesture in 


letting Bangladesh have more 
Ganga waters to meet its needs 
even while the talks for a 
mutually satisfactory settlement 
are proceeding at Dacca and 
Calcutta alternately; the border 
firing by Bangladesh security 
forces on Indian guards, against 
which the Indian Government 
has repeatedly lodged protests 
to Dacca; while India has ful¬ 
filled most of the terms of the 
trade agreement between the 
two countries, Bangladesh ha c 
been bringing up various base¬ 
less charges of exploitation 
against this country, possibly 
on the instigation of other 
powers. 

Two new developments in 
Bangladesh’s internal and 
foreign policies have also created 
suspicions and these may lead 
to further complications on the 
Indian sub-continent. First, 
Bangladesh has sought Ameri¬ 
can arms, like Pakistan, and the 
U.S. Government is reported 
to have agreed to send supplies 
of some military hardware to 
Dacca including supplies for 
transport and communications. 
India’s Deputy External Affairs 
Minister, Mr. Bipin Pal Das, 
informed Parliament on May 6, 
1976, that the Government 
would continue to keep a watch 
on developments regarding the 
supply of military equipment by 
the U.S. to Bangladesh. 

The second significant deve¬ 
lopment is the lifting of the con¬ 


stitutional ban in Bangladesh on 
political activities on a religious 
basis. Now the Muslim League 
and the Jamait-e-Isiami which 
had been banned since Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1972, would be free to 
resume their activities. This 
might threaten the secular cha¬ 
racter of Bangladesh and change 
its outlook. As soon as martial 
law ends in Bangladesh, the 
communal parties would be 
revived and presumably press 
for pro-Islamic policies all 
round. These would pose a 
new danger. 

Lebanon Cockpit 

Q. The bloodiest and most 
cruel civil war of modern times 
is being fought in Lebanon. What 
are the issues at stake and what 
is tbe latest phase of the internal 
situation in that strife-torn 
country ? 

Ans. The civil war in Leba¬ 
non, especially in Beirut and its 
famous suburbs, has been going 
on for over a year and the once- 
beautiful, world-famous capital 
has been reduced to ruins by the 
bitter and bloody fighting which 
has already cost nearly 2,000 
lives, not to mention the im¬ 
mense damage to property, both 
public and private. About 30 
cease-fires were agreed upon 
and hopes were aroused oi an 
end to the war. But each time 
the cease-fire was violated by 
one party or the other, or by 
both, and the shooting resumed 
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with even greater bitterness and 
rancour. 

The conflict in Lebanon is 
between the Christians and the 
Muslims, both behaving as fana¬ 
tics and determined to destroy 
the other community. The 
origins of the current tussle— 
the most bitter to date—go back 
to 1943, if not to earlier years, 
when Lebanon was carved of 
French mandated territory. An 
unwritten “national covenant” 
was then arrived at by the three 
principal communities living in 
Lebanon—the Maronitc Chris¬ 
tians, the Sunni Muslims and 
the Shia Muslims. They agreed 
to choose members of the exe¬ 
cutive and the legislature by 
an elaborate system of propor¬ 
tional representation from all 
the three communities. But, 
according to the agreement, the 
Christians were to be given a 
distinctly advantageous posi¬ 
tion. 

The President of Lebanon, 
the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker of the legislature have 
since then been a Maronitc 
Christian, a Sunni Muslim and 
a Shia Muslim respectively. 
With occasional disturbance and 
unrest, this system has continu¬ 
ed. The current round of the 
civil war had its origins in April 
1975 when a bus load of Pales¬ 
tinian refugees was slaughtered 
by Christians. Some other out¬ 
rages also occurred against the 
Palestinian refugees. The Leba¬ 
nese army is still controlled by 
Christians who seem determined 
to eliminate the Palestinians. 
The Christians have been strong¬ 
ly opposing any reforms that 
would reduce their domination. 

Syria tried to mediate early 
in 1976, but its efforts proved of 
little avail. The seven-point 
Syrian compromise plan did not 
satisfy the Muslim leaders who 
insist on ending the communal 
distribution of civil posts, army 
commands and parliament seats. 
President Franjieh undertook to 
keep the Christian militias in 
check, but he himself became 
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the subject of an intense con¬ 
troversy following his refusal to 
quit the post despite heavy pub¬ 
lic pressure to do so. Ulti¬ 
mately, he signed a law to pro¬ 
vide for the election of his suc¬ 
cessor. On May 8, 1976 amidst 
intense firing and mortar blasts, 
Lebanon’s parliament elected 
Mr. Elias Sarkis as President 
Franjieh’s successor. The vote 
in the second ballot was 66-3, 
only 69 MPs voting. There 
was sniper fire and artillery 
blasts all round as the choice 
of a new President was made, 
indicating further trouble. 

Mercenaries 

Q. Who are Mercenaries ? 
What roie have they played in the 
liberation struggles in Africa ? 

Ans. According to the Ox¬ 
ford Concise Dictionary, a 
“mercenary” is a person work¬ 
ing merely for money or other 
reward, or a hired soldier in 
foreign service. Primarily, a 
mercenary refers to a person 
who Likes part in a war^solely 
for financial gain, but the term 
has often been loosely applied 
to cover various other categories 
of people also. Many of them 
are adventurers who fight on 
foreign soil just for the fun of it; 
they are believed to get a “kick” 
out of such adventures in other 
people’s wars. In some cases, 
such fighting, without believing 
in any principles whatever, offers 
a change to people who are 
bored with life and tired of a 
dull, drab civil existence. 

There have been many cases 
of mercenaries in the course of 
history, and in many conti¬ 
nents. The term covers Gur¬ 
khas from Nepal serving in 
Britain; the Swiss Guard out¬ 
side the Vatican in Rome; anti¬ 
fascists in Spain; Americans 
against Hitler in the early 
months of World War II. Dur¬ 
ing the Moghul wars in India 
also some mercenaries are be¬ 
lieved to have played a role. 
But the latest instance of mer¬ 
cenaries which has been a sub¬ 


ject of controversy In recent 
months is provided by the 
thousands of mercenaries who 
fought in Angola a few months 
ago and had to quit when the 
war was finally won by the 
Soviet-backed MPLA. 

These mercenaries partici¬ 
pated in the Angolan conflict 
on the side of the FNLA and 
UNITA faction^ which were 
supported by the West, notably 
the Americans, the British and 
a couple of other West Euro¬ 
pean countries. Among these 
mercenaries were some 200 black 
American recruits. Like the 
white-skinned mercenaries, they 
were mostly attracted by finan¬ 
cial gains which were believed 
to range from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 
5,000 for every week of fighting. 
But according to reports, the 
bulk of the recruits were enlisted 
in France and Belgium; in 
neither of these countries, how¬ 
ever, was the issue of moral 
propriety raised. It was in 
Britain that a fierce controversy 
arose over the issue although 
only 300 persons or so Britishers 
were involved. The immediate 
provocation for the controversy 
in the British press and Parlia¬ 
ment was provided by the 
reported execution of about 14 
“British soldiers of fortune” 
They were killed by their 
“bosses” for disobedience, 
cowardice or other reasons. 
There was lengthy correspon¬ 
dence in the British newspapers 
over this problem, but it was 
explained that the small group of 
adventurers who went to Angola 
surely knew what they were in 
for when they voluntarily rec¬ 
ruited themselves. 

The United Nations Human 
Rights Commission on March 2, 
1976, called on U.N. members to 
ban recruitment of mercenaries 
in their territories and all help 
for South Africa. In a resolu¬ 
tion the Commission denounced 
with indignation the political, 
military, economic and other 
forms of assistance given by 
certain States to South Africa 
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and the illegal minority regime 
of Southern Rhodesia. * U.N. 
member nations, the resolution 
said, should prohibit recruit¬ 
ment of mercenaries and help 
liberation movements recognised 
by the Organisation of African 
Unity and the United Nations. 

The United States, West 
Germany, Britain and France 
voted against the resolution and 
Austria, Canada, Italy and Uru¬ 
guay abstained. 

Miscellany 

Q. What do the following 
abbreviations stand for?— 

(0 B.E.L. 07) B.R.L. (iii) 
C.G.C.R.l. (iv) FACT (v) m.a.f. 
00 MPLA (vfi) UNDP (vi/7) 
B.P.E. ( ix) E.S.C.A.P. (x) 
E.S.R.O. 

Ans. (i) Bharat Electronics 
Limited; (ii) Bharat Refineries 
Limited; (in) Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute; (iv) 
Fertilisers and Chemicals, Tra- 
vancore Limited; (v) million acre 
feet; (vi) Popular Movement for 
Liberation of Angola; (v/7) 
United Nations Development 
Programme; (viii) Bureau of 
Public Enterprises; (ix) Econo¬ 
mic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific; (x) Euro¬ 
pean Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion. 

Q. Who are the authors of 
the following books ?— 

(/) A Leaf in the Storm; 
(//) Freedom at Midnight; (Hi) 
Heat and Dust; (iv) Living an 
Era; (v) Defence Without Drift. 

Ans. (0 Lin Yu tang; (//) 
Larry Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre; (Hi) Ruth Praver Jhab- 
wala; (iv) D.P. Misra; (v) P.V.R. 
Rao. 

Q. For what purpose has 
Sarkaria Commission been ap¬ 
pointed ? Who is the head of 
this Commission ? 

Ans. Sarkaria Commission: 
Sarkaria Commission has been 
appointed to probe charges of 
corruption, favouritism, ad¬ 
ministrative and financial im¬ 
proprieties and abuse of official 
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position against the former 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Mr. M. Karunanidhi and some 
of his cabinet colleagues. The 
Commission is headed by Mr. 
Justice R.S. Sarkaria of the 
Supreme Court. 

Q. Where and in which 
State are the following located?— 

(/) Central Institute of Lan¬ 
guages; (//) Central Sanskrit 
Institute; (iii) College of Satel¬ 
lite Communication Techno¬ 
logy; (iv) Film and Television 
Institute of India; (v) Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute; (vi) 
Indian School of Political 
Economy. 

Ans. (/) Mysore (Karnata¬ 
ka)', (ii) Tirupati (Andhra Pra¬ 
desh) ; (iii) Ahmedabad (Gujarat ); 

(iv) Poona ( Maharashtra ); (v) 
Darjeeling ( West Bengal)', (vi) 
Lonavala (Maharashtra) 

Q. Who arc/werc the fol¬ 
lowing and why have they been 
in the news recently ? 

(/) Suleiman Franjieh; (ii) 
Lin Yutang; (iii) Dr. Christian 
Bernard; (iv) Daniel Haughton; 

(v) A.B. Joshi; (vi) Dr. Raul 
Prebisch; (vii) Eugenio Mon¬ 
tale; (viii) Andrei Sakharov; 
(ix) Dr. Dorothy Hodgkin; (x) 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Ans. (i) Suleiman Franjieh: 
Right-wing President of Leba¬ 
non was in the news when on 
March 25, 1976 he had to aban¬ 
don his beleaguered palaceafter 
it came under shell and rocket 
fire from the Left-wing forces 
trying to oust him as Head of 
State. 

(ii) Lin Yutang: was the 
renowned Chinese scholar who 
introduced the works of classi¬ 
cal Chinese philosophers to the 
West. He died on March 27, 
1976 at the age of 82. 

(iii) Dr. Christian Bernard: 
He is a noted heart surgeon of 
South Africa. He was on a visit 
to India in February 1976. 

(iv) Daniel Haughton: was 
Chairman of the Lockheed Air¬ 
craft Corporation (of U.S.A.). 


He had to resign on February 
14, 1976 over what is known as 
“Lockheed corruption scandal”. 

(v) Dr. A.B. Joshi: He is 
Director of the Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute. He 
has been awarded the 1975 Bor- 
laug Award in recognition of his 
research work and service to 
agriculture. 

(vi) Dr. Raul Prebisch: Dr. 

Prebisch of Argentina has been 
awarded the 1974 (10th) 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding. 
He has made remarkable con¬ 
tribution towards promoting the 
cause of the third world as the 
first Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD). 

(vii) Eugenio Montale: of 
Italy is winner of the 1975 Nobel 
Prize for Literature. His poems 
often show a strong sense of 
morality. 

(viii) Andrei Sakharov: He 
is the Soviet Union’s foremost 
civil rights champion who has 
been awarded the 1975 Nobel 
Peace Prize. He has been 
sharply attacked in the Soviet 
Press as being anti-detente and 
anti-Soviet. The award was 
received by his wife Yelena 
Sakharov on December 10, 1975 
as Andrei Sakharov had been 
refused permission by the Soviet 
Union to leave the country to 
receive the award in person. 

(ix) Dr. Dorothy Hodgkin: 
He presided over the 25th Pug- 
wash Conference held at Mad¬ 
ras in January 1976, 

(x) Malcolm Fraser: He is 
the Prime Minister of Australia. 
He won a landslide victory for 
his Liberal-National Country 
Party Coalition on December 13, 
1975. 

Q. Where are the following 
places and why have they been 
in the news recently ? 

(0 Guatemala;(//) Chasnala. 

Ans. (/) Guatemala: is a 
city in Central America adjoining 
Mexico, British Honduras and 
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E! Salvador. It was hit by a 
series of earthquakes on Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1976 which ra/etl a 
third of this city of one million 
people causing deaths and des¬ 
truction. 

(ii) Cbasnala: is a colliery 
in Dhanbad district (Bihar) in 
which 372 workers were entrap¬ 
ped following the sudden flood¬ 
ing of an underground layer on 
December 27. 1975. 

Q. Name the following:— 

(/) Director General of the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

(ii) India’s Chief of the Air 
Staff. 

(iii) The film actor who won 
Padma Shri award in 1976. 

(iv) The film producer who 
won Padma Shri award in 1976. 

(v) President of the All-India 
Youth Congress. 

(vf) King of Tonga. 

(vii) President of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic (MPIlA govt.) 
of Angola. 

(viii) The national leader 
awarded Bharat Ratna in 1976 
posthumously. 

(ix) Foreign Minister of 
Sweden. 

(jc) Prime Minister of Mau¬ 
ritius. 

Ans. (i) Edouard Saouma; 

(ii) Hrushikesh Moolgavkar; 

(iii) R. Nagendra. Rao; (iv) 
Shyam Benegal (producer of 
“Ankur"); (v) Mrs. Ambika 
Soni; (vi) Taufa’Ahau Topou 
IV; (vii) Dr. Augustinho Neto; 
(viii) K. Kamaraj Nadar; (ix) 
Sven Anderson; (x) Dr. S. 
Ramgoolam. 

Q. Who are the following ?— 

(I) The first Indian elected 
Vice-President of the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice at the 
Hague. 

(ii) Chairman of the Central 
Board of Direct Taxes 

(iii) Chairman of the 
Income-tax Settlement Commis¬ 
sion. 

(iv) Foreign Minister of 
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Yugoslavia. 

(v) President of the 30th 
session of the U.N. General As¬ 
sembly. 

(vi) President of Botswana. 

(vii) Prime Minister of Bri¬ 
tain. 

(viii) Head of State, Cam¬ 
bodia. 

(ix) President of Argentina. 

(x) Prime Minister of China. 

Ans. (/) Dr. Nagendra 
Singh; (ii) S.R. Mehta; (iii) 
C.C. Ganapathy; (iv) Milos 
Minic; (v) Gaston Thom; (vi) 
Sir Seretse Khama; (vii) James 
Callaghan; (viii) Khieu Sam- 
phan; (ix) Gen. Jorge Videla; 
(x) Hua Kuo-feng. 

Q. (i) Who won the Asian 
Zone final of the Thomas Cup 
this year ? 

(ii) Who captained t h c 
Indian cricket team in Test 
Match series against West Indies 
played recently ? 

(iii) Who won the Indian 
Open Golf Championship held 
at Calcutta in April last ? 


fv) Which country won the 
third World Hockey Cup? Who 
was the captain of the winning 
team ? 

(v) Who won the Rene 
Frank inaugural international 
hockey trophy this year ? 

Ans. (i) Malaysia; (ii) 
Bishen Singh Bedi; (iii) Peter 
Thompson (of Australia); (iv) 
India; Ajit Pal Singh; (v) India. 

Q. Who captained the 
Indian cricket team in the 
Women’s Test matches played 
between India and New Zealand 
in January 1976 ? 

Ans. Shanta Rangaswamy. 

Q. Name the winner, in 
1976, of: 

(/) Vizzy Trophy ;(/t)Cooch- 
Behar Trophy; (iii) Rohinton 
Baria Trophy; (iv) Durand 
Trophy; (v) National Cham¬ 
pionship in Badminton. 

Ans. (i) North Zone; (ii) 
West Zone; (iii) Madras Univer¬ 
sity; (iv) Border Security 
Force, Jullundur; (v) Prakash 
Padukone of Karnataka. 


Argumentative Questions (Contd. from page 732) 


3. Unless armaments are 
kept up to date and in sufficient 
stock to act as a deterrent, they 
would not serve the basic pur¬ 
pose. Hence, all the expendi¬ 
ture, whatever the implications 
for development, is necessary. 

4. Why throw out of job 
all the scientists engaged in 
armaments research and all the 
thousands of workers who are 
employed in ordnance factories 
and science laboratories? 

Arguments Against the Proposi¬ 
tion 

1. The huge piles of arms 
encourage militaristic tenden¬ 
cies and are bound to encourage 
the respective governments to 
launch an attack on a neigh¬ 
bour. The soldiers begin to 
get restive, and often the 
civilian leaders yield to military 
commanders in waging war for 
acquisition of territory. 


2. It is pointless to say 
that Geneva conferences are a 
waste of time. They compel 
each party to lay its cards on 
the table and to suspend, at 
least for some time, the mad 
race for the latest weapons. 
Had it not been for the talks of 
peace and curbs on disarma¬ 
ments, the arms race would be 
even more disastrous. More¬ 
over, such talks, like the inter¬ 
minable discussions at the UN, 
delay warlike preparations and 
often prevent actual conflict* 
by gaining time. 

3. Surely, the scientists 
and research workers can be 
utilised for peaceful purposes 
and for the solution of the many 
problems of food, housing and 
clothing that baffle mankind at 
present. We need all the brains 
we can gather for building Up* 
prosperous, peaceful woritk:-- v 
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Before tbe Interview Board 


A Vacillating Misadventurist 

Shattker Bose is a post-graduate in English Literature. He is studious, 
a voracious reader. But we don’t know whether he realises that to read without 
reflecting is like eating without digesting. He can quote authors; and he feels 
proud of it. But can he analyse, interpret, and discuss ? He has confidence but 
can he overcome breaking points? He will soon be confronted with a trial and let 
us see how he faces it. 


His appearance is good— 
physically appealing. His trou¬ 
sers and the shape of shoe, the 
colour combination of his broad 
tie as well as the cut and design 
of his shirt, all highlight his love 
for outfits that are the latest. 
Fairly tall as he is, he looks im¬ 
posing with bright curly hairs, 
moderate side bums and well- 
chiselled moustache on his fair- 
coloured face. At first sight, 
he impresses. He is called in. 

Candidate: (at the door) 
May I come in, Sirs ? 

( Incidently, the Chairman 
and the members are involved 
in some excited conversation 
and don’t notice him.) 

Candidate: (immediately 
repeates with raised voice) May 
I come in. Sirs ? 

(There is sudden silence in 
the room, all eyes turned to¬ 
wards the door.) 

Chairman: (with slight irri¬ 
tation) Do come in please. 
(The candidate steps forward 
and reaches the centre of the 
room.) 

Chairman: Take a seat and 
feel easy. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir 
(and sits). 

Chairman: Mr. S hanker 
Bose, when did you reach here 
from Calcutta. 

Candidate: (surprised) From 
Calcutta f I stay in Delhi, Sir. 

Oiiirinan: What I Your 
address in papers here show you 
fta? In Calcutta. 


Candidate: But my family 
has now shifted to Delhi with 
my father’s transfer to this place 
just a fortnight back. 

Chairman: I see. How do 
you feel here ? 

Candidate: (gives a quick 
look around the room) 1 feel quite 
well, Sir. 

Chairman: What I mean 
how do you feel in Delhi—not 
in this room. 

Candidate: (promptly) Oh, 
fine. Sir. Of course, it is pretty 
hot in this city. 

Member: Don’t you feel 
uneasy with this tie, it is too hot 
today ? 

Candidate: I thought I 
should be at my best at this 
interview. 

Member: Well Mr. Bose, 
candidates—many of t h e m— 
give enough stress on their dress 
while gettmg ready for an inter¬ 
view. What do you feel ? Is 
dress so important for this 
occasion ? 

Candidate: I, of course, 
think that dress is important. 
As Benjamin Franklin has said 
“Eat to please thyself, but dress 
to please others.’’ 

Member: But can one hope 
to get a job simply by pleasing 
the interview board by his 
clothes ? 

Candidate: I can’t say but 
(tries to recollect) it is revealing 
to know what Herbert Harold 
Vreelaad says about it: “Clothes 


don’t make the man, but good 
clothes have got many a man a 
good job.’’ 

Member: But someone has 
also said that no man is esteem¬ 
ed for gay garments except by 
fools and women. 

(Laughter. Candidate feels 

awkward.) 

Chairman: Any way you 
seem to be a well-read person. 
By the way, who is Vreeland 
you have just quoted. 
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Candidate: (gets enthusias¬ 
tic) Must be a great thinker. 
Sir. 

Chairman: American? Or 
English ? Or French? 

Candidate: I don’t know 
exactly. Sir. But I read his 
quotation sometime back in a 
book.titled.T h e Inter¬ 

national Dictionary of Thoughts 
.printed by.J.G. Fergu¬ 
son publishing. 

Chairman: ( interrupts ) 
That’s all right, that’s all right, 
Mr. Bose. It seems you can 
remember things well. 

Candidate: (with an air of 
pride) I possess a very good 

memory, Sir.right from my 

childhood. 

(peon brings tea) 

Member: You will like to 
take tea, I believe. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 
(Peon offer r hun a cup) 

(There is a pause) 

Chairman: As a student of 
English literature, who is your 
favourite poet ? 

Candidate: Wordsworth, 
Sir. 

Chairman; What is there 
in his poetry that makes you 
like him ? 

Candidate: His impassion¬ 
ed love for Nature. 

Member: Do you also love 
Nature ? 

Candidate: Of course. Sir. 
Nature'is the living, visible gar¬ 
ment of God. 

Cbalrmnn: But in today’s 
life which is fast getting mecha¬ 
nical and stereotype, can we at 
all pursue our love for nature? 

i* 

Candidate: Well, the more 
we go artificial and sophisticated 
in life, the more we shall be de¬ 
tached from the solace provided 
by NatuVe. And this threatens 
our mental peace. 

Chairman: You have not 
answered me. What I mean. 


considering our almost blind 
race for material progress can 
we at all go back to Nature once 
again ? 

Candidate If we don’t, we 
shall suffer. 

Chairman; You have again 
evaded my question. The point 
is whether it is all practicable to 
go back to Nature. 

Candidate: It is difficult to 
say. Sir. 

Member: Will your study 
and knowledge of English Lite¬ 
rature be useful to you in your 
practical life ? 

Candidate: No knowledge 
goes waste, Sir. Bacon has 
rightly said that “knowledge is 
power”. 

Member: At the same time, 
Mr. Bose, it is also true that 
knowledge, if not put to regular 
use, decays. 

Candidate: 1 h o p e my 
knowledge will not decay. 

Member: That will depend 
on how you propose to keep it 
in use. And this is what I wish 
to know from you. 

Candidate: I have no defi¬ 
nite plans about it, Sir. 

Chairman: But you may be 
certainly aware of the fifth Five- 
Year Plan that we have for our 
country. 

Candidate: Definitely S i r. 
It is a very ambitious Plan and 
I am confident it will take the 
country to great economic 
heights. 

Member: Are you quite 
hopeful ? 

Candidate: One should be, 
Sir. In all things it is better 
to hope than to despair. 

Member: Do you agree 
with the total Plan outlay ? 

Candidate: Certainly S i r, 
it is quite realistic and in tune 
with our resource position. 

Chairman: What is the total 
Plan outlay and what is the over¬ 


all growth sought to be achieved 
under it ? 

Candidate: (at his wits'end) 
Pardon me. Sir. I don’t re¬ 
member it. 

Member: Despite your very 
good memory. 

Chairman: And that too 
right from your childhood. 

Member: And without 
knowing these basic facts ypu 
call the Plan ambitious. 

(The candidate is in jitters.) 

Candidate: (apologetically) 

I am sorry. Sir. I have not 
made a thorough study of the 
fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Chairman: Your confession 
is rather belated. 

(Candidate keeps mum, his 

face geti glumpy.) 

Member: Wc hope you 
are aware that as an adminis¬ 
trator one is expected to take 
decisions—sometimes very cru¬ 
cial decisions. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Supposing as an 
administrator you get a com¬ 
plaint that one of your subordi¬ 
nates is in the habit of taking 
bribes. Whdt will you decide 
in such case ? 

Candidate: ( promptly ) I 
will dismiss him from service at 
once. Corruption can’t be tole¬ 
rated now under the 20-point 
programme. 

Member: Fantastic ! What 
a superb sense of judgement you 
possess ! 

Candidate: (feels elevated) 
Thank you, Sir. 

Member: Well, Mr. Bose, 
I feel sorry for you. 

Candidate: (flabbergast) 
Why so. Sir ? 

Member! For your deci¬ 
sion to dismiss your subordinate 
without first asceftgrihi&g 
whether the complaint against 

(Contd. ott page 7*4) 









1. Sohan gets twice as 
large a share of the profits as 
any of his three partners gets. 
The three partners share equally. 
What fraction of the entire pro¬ 
fits is Sohan’s ? 

2. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

7 9 5 11 

4 15 12 7 

13 8 11 - 

3. The sum of X plus Y 
equals 116. X is 3 less than Z, 
but 4 more than Y. What 
number does Z equal ? 

4. Fill the blank squares 
with numbers which will make 
both vertical columns and hori¬ 
zontal rows in the diagram be¬ 
low add up to 34. Use no num¬ 
ber larger than 9 and do not 
use zero. 


out. 


6. Which is the odd-man- 


c* 

< b > 


(d ) (•) 

7. Give one word ending 
in “ism”, for the following. 

Belief that everything that 
happens is predetermined by 
fate. 

8. What horse sees as much 
in the rear as it does in the 
front ? 

9. With what discoveries 
are the following names asso¬ 
ciated ? 

(a) Darwin ( b ) Edison (c) 
Faraday. 


— 

9 






7 


,—i 


—1 

8 


urn 


5. BIRD is to FISH as 
AIRPLANE is to 

boat (b) whale (c) dory 
ship («) submarine 


10. Find the odd-man-out. 
(a) extricate ( b ) redeem (c) 
recover (d) shatter. 

11. Give one word for the 
following. 

A group of six persons or 
things. 

12. Pick the word or phrase 
you consider to be nearest in 
meaning to the keyword in the 
following. 

(a) Actuate. At to estimate 
B: put into action C: prepare a 
financial statement D; present 
proof. 



(b) Fracas. A: a revolt B: 
irritability C: confusion D: 
brawl. 

(c) Cencer. A: official who 
enumerates the population B: 
container for burning incense 
C: social critic D: military offi¬ 
cer who checks mail. 

(d) Chronometer—an ins¬ 
trument to: A: compare-colours 
B: detect fire C: record weather 
D: tell time. 

13. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 
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ber. 


14. Insert the mining num- 



15. Insert the missing set. 
STAR—LAMP—XMAS—? 

Choices: (a) TWO (b) ZJE 
(c) LJG (d) KHE (e) THREE 

16. Which of the bricks 
(1, 2 or 3) go in the lettered 
squares ? 


o o| 
o 

2_2 


o o 
O' o 


o o 
o O 
o_6 


to 51 
o o 
o_o 


o 5 

o_2I 


(0 ANGLE (if) TRIANGLE 
(lit) POINT (/v) RECTANGLE 
(v) LINE 

20. If BREWER=BEER, 

then PRIMES** 7 

21. («) PALM is to LAMP 

as EATP is to 7 
(b) TOGA is to GOAT 
as XPAE is to ? 

22. Which is the odd-man- 
out here ? 

(a) GAVASKAR ( b ) BEDI 
(c) GAEKWAD (d) MILKHA 
(e) AMARNATH 

23. Insert the missing word. 

GIVE (GONE) FOND 

TOUT (....) REST 

24. By prefixing one single 
letter to AIL, several words of 
different meanings can be made. 
See how many you can make. 

25. Insert the missing num¬ 


ber. 


11 12 14 


26 42 


13. 1. (There are black, white 
and shaded rectangles on 
the right and left of each 
figure; each occurs only 
once in each row and 
column.) 

14. 5. (Arms pointing upwards 
are added and arms point¬ 
ing downwards are sub¬ 
tracted, to give the num¬ 
ber in the head.) 

15. (b). (ZJE. Giving t h e 
numbers their numerical 
values i.e„ A—1, B=2, etc., 
we have, by adding the 
letters in each word, 58— 
42=16 and 57—41 = 16; 
none of the others add up 
to 41.) 

16. Brick 2 in sqoare A, brick 
3 in square B, and brick 1 
in square C. Each square 
has twice the number of 
dots there are in the square 
above it, with all multi¬ 
ples of six discarded. 


6 


0 0 

0 6 


18. (a) iv, (b) ii, (c) Hi. 

0 


0_ 0 

O 0 

Answers 

19. (Hi), (v), (i), (ii), (fv). 


17. Rearrange the follow¬ 
ing words in the sequence in 
which they appear in the dic¬ 
tionary and name the correct 
serial order. 

(a) decoy ( b ) decry (c) decree 
(d) decorate 

18. Name the serial of the 
word which is of different class 
from others in the following. 

(a) (f) HINDI (ii) URDU 
(Hi) PERSIAN (fv) CHINA (v) 
ENGLISH 

?(*)(/) RABBIT (tf) SQUIR¬ 
REL (///) DOG (fv) DEER (v) 
PIG 

(c) (/) SHIRT (ii) COAT (Hi) 
UNDER VEST (fv) PANTS (v) 
SHORTS 

19. Arrange the w o r d s 
given below in the ascending 
order :— 
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1. 2/5 

2. 10. (The number in the 
last column is the sum of 
the numbers in the first 
two columns minus the 
number in the third 
column. (13+8)—11=10) 

3. 63. 

4. 9-8-9-8, 9-9-7-9, 8-9-9-8, 
8-8-9-9. 

5. (e). 

6. (b). (a) and (e) are identi¬ 
cal, so are (c) and (d). 

7. Fatalism. 

8. A blind horse. 

9. (a) Theory of evolution. 
(b) Invented the first elec¬ 
tric bulb, (c) Laws of 
Electrolysis. 

10. (d). The rest of the words 
arc synonyms. 

11. Sextet 

12. (a) B, (b) D. (c) B, (d) D. 


20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


24. 


25. 


PIES. (The word is com¬ 
posed of the 1st, 3rd, 5th 
and 6th letters from the 
first word, in that order.) 

(a) TAPE, (b) APEX. 

(d). 

TEST. (The first letter of 
the word in brackets is the 
first letter of the first word, 
the second is the second 
letter of the second word, 
the third is the third letter 
of the second word, die 
fourth is the fourth tetter 
of the first word.) 

Sail, rail, Jail, bail, fail, 
hail, mail, nail, pail, tail, 
wail. 

18. (Doubling each teirm 
and subtracting 10 gives 
the next .f _ . " ; .0 ' 



Banklng/CMl aad Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Banking Service is based on objective-type tests. 

Also, according to the new pattern proposed by the UPSC for recruitment 
to country’s civil and defence services, this type of objective tests have been 
prescribed with the aim to judge the commonsense of the candidates and their 
IQ (intelligence quotient). 

Look to the answers only after you have yourself solved the questions. 


TEST l 

English Language 

Q. 1. Against each of the 
bold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type. Only one of these four 
words gives you the correct 
synonym of the bold-type word. 
Choose and pick lip from every 
group the correct synonym and 
write a sentence with it ( i.e 
the synonym). 

(1) Assert: (a) to agree; (i b ) 
claim; (c) imply; (d) boast. 

(2) Abet: (a) to wager; ( b ) 
reduce; (c) encourage; (d) hag- 
gle. 

(3) Vassal: (a) container; 
0) ship; (c) slave; (d) Saxon 
Lord. 

(4) Impious: (a) mischiev¬ 
ous; 0) shrewd; (c) holy; (d) 
irreverent. 

(5) Ineffable: (a) not erasa¬ 
ble; 0) inexpressible; (c) in¬ 
adequate; ( d) ineffective. 

(6) Inequity: (a) wickedness; 
(b) unfairness; (c) irregularity; 
(d) uncertainty. 

(7) Indolent: (a) lenient; (b) 
lazy; (c) easy-going; (d) diligent. 

(8) Exorbitant: (a) threa¬ 
tening; 0) excessive; (c) ridicul¬ 
ous ;(d) odd. 

(9) Composure: (a) calm¬ 
ness; (b) affectation; (c) musical 
work; 0 indifference. 



(10) Initiate: (a) to sign; (b) 
suggest; (c) begin; (d) incite. 

(11) Ample: (a) fat; (6) just 
enough; (c) a b u n d a n t; (d) 
scanty. 

(12) Axiomatic: (a) orderly; 
(6) pointed; (c) self-evident; (d) 
accurate. 

Answer 

(1) Assert—claim 

India can claim to be the 
biggest democracy in the world. 

(2) Abet—encourage 

We have always encouraged 
struggles for freedom in other 
countries. 

(3) Vassal —slave 

The treatment given to the 
slave was worse than that to the 
animal. 

(4) I m p i o u s —irreverent 

Our attitude towards tem¬ 
ples and churches is getting more 
and more irreverent. 

(5) Ineffable —inexpressible 

My joy was inexpressible 

when 1 heard that I had topped 
the list. 

(6) Inequity —unfairness 

The high-caste Hindus have 

yet to atone for their unfairness 
to the Harijans. 

(7) Indolent —lazy 

To the lazy students the 
teacher used to command the 


example of the bee who is 
always at work. 

(8) Exorbitant —excessive 
Excessive drinking made 

him a physical wreck and a 
bankrupt. 

(9) Composure —calmness 
There was a calmness on 

his face although the crowd 
booed and jeered. 

(10) Initiate —begin 

The proceedings will begin 
with the report of the sub¬ 
committee on the progress 
achieved so far. 

(11) Ample —abundant 
There is abundant supply of 

vegetable ghee these days 
although it had virtually dis¬ 
appeared some months back. 

(12) Axiomatic— self-evident 
From the manner he fumbl¬ 
ed in his statement it was self- 
evident that he was not wholly 
innocent. 

Readers will please note that 
there is generally, one word in 
every groupwhichmaybeteftned 
as deceptive or misleading. 

to agree—assent (assert) 
to wager—bet (abet) 
container—vessel (vassal) 
mischievous—impish 
(impious) 

not erasable—ineffaceable 
(ineffable) 
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wickedness—iniquity 
(inequity) 

lenient—indulgent (indolent) 
musical work—composition 
(composure) 

to sign—initial (initiate) 

Q. 2. Fill in the blanks in 
the following passage with words 
taken from the list. Do not use 
a word more than once. Make 
changes in the forms of words 
as necessary. 

(1) realise; (2) procure; (3) 
despair; (4) irritated; (5) 
pavement; (6) magnify; (7) 
weary; (8) enthusiasm; (9) 
shatter; (10) compel; (11) 
effort; (12) special. 

As I wanted to study pal¬ 
mistry I went to buy a—*—glass 
yesterday. I was not able to 
-one in the first shop I visit¬ 
ed and so I was-to go to a 

second. The shopkeeper got 

-when I asked him to show 

one glass after another. He 

did not-that I wanted the 

glass for a-purpose. I was 

about to leave the shop in- 

when an-assistant brought 

two glasses from the next shop, 
which I bought. I dropped one 

of the glasses on the-as I 

was getting on a bus and it got 

-. I was feeling so-that 

I made no-to go and buy 

another. 

Answer 

(l) magnifying; (2) procure; 
(3) compelled; (4) irritated; (5) 
realise; (6) special; (7) despair; 

(8) enthusiastic; (9) pavement; 
(10) shattered; (11) weary; (12) 
effort. 

Q. 3. Correct the follow¬ 
ing sentences by arranging words 
in their proper order. 

(1) The boy took the punish¬ 
ment which the Principal gave 
with great cheerfulness. 

(2) This institution was set 
up in memory of Alfred Blake 
who was accidentally shot by 
his son as a mark of respect 

(3) He was very fond of her; 


he thought of marrying her mote 
than once. 

(4) A clever judge would see 
whether a witness was delibe¬ 
rately lying a great deal better 
than an ignorant jury. 

(5) I have lately received 
permission to print the follow¬ 
ing tale from the author’s son. 

(6) All the flatterers told the 
Queen how beautiful she was all 
the day long. 

(7) He visited the battle¬ 
field where Napoleon was de¬ 
feated in his holidays. 

(8) She tore up the tender 
letter which her mother had 
written to her in a fit of peevish 
vexation. 

(9) I have read Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays, who is a great 
dramatist. 

(10) There was a boy in a 
school who could not play 
hockey. 

Answer 

(All of these are mistakes of 
rearrangement ) 

(1) The boy took with great 
cheerfulness the punishment 
which the Principal gave. 

(The phrase with great cheer - 
fulness applies to the boy 
and not the Principal.) 

(2) This Institution was set 
up as a mark of respect by his 
son in memory of Alfred Blake 
who was accidentally shot. 

(As it stands the sentence is 
absurd inasmuch as shoot¬ 
ing is indicated as a mark of 
respect.) 

(3) He was very fond of her; 
more than once he thought of 
marrying her. 

(“More than once” refers to 
his thinking and not to his 
marrying.) 

(4) A clever judge would see 
better than an ignorant jury 
whether a witness was delibe¬ 
rately lying. 


(“A greater deal better H 
with the perception ©fine 
clever judge rather than the 
jury’s telling a lie.) 

(5) I have lately received 
permission from the author's 
son to print the following tale. 

(The author is the father and 

not the son.) 

' 0 

(6) All the flatterers told the 
Queen all the day long how 
beautiful she was. 

* 

(As if the queen was not 
beautiful during the night.) 

(7) In his holidays he visited 
the battlefield where Napoleon 
was defeated, 

* (Did Napoleon wait for his 
holidays to be defeated?) 

(8) In a fit of peevish vexa¬ 
tion she tore up the tender letter 
which her mother had written 
to her. 

(Did the mother write a 
tender letter in a fit of pee¬ 
vish vexation ?) 

(9) I have read the plays of 
Shakespeare who is a great 
dramatist. 

(The adjectival clause is to 
be attached to Shakespeare 
and not to his plays.) 

(10) In a school there was 
a boy who could not play hoc¬ 
key. 

(The adjectival clause is to 
be attached to the boy and 
not to the school.) , 

Q. 4. Comment on the 
line given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing with die statement as 
you please. (The comment must 
not exceed 150 words.) 

“Every man meets his Waterloo 
at last ” 

Answer 

From a Corporal Napoleon 
rose to be the mighty Emperor 
of France dbcF the Terror of 
Europe. Monarch* shivered in 
their shoes when he thundered. 
In the b?y-day of his glory he 
said “Impossible is a word only 
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to bo found in the dictionary of 
fools.*’ But his invasion of 
Russia paved the way for his 
destruction. The invincible 
conqueror was defeated at 
Waterloo and found himself a 
prisoner at St. Helena. History 
repeated itself. The mighty 
Fuehrer, Hitler, after a meteoric 
rise struck against the hard 
granite of Stalingrad and was 
dashed to smithereens. Caesar, 
Tamburlaine and Mussolini 
tell the same tale of human pomp 
turning to ashes. Drunk with 
the pride of power man loses all 
sense of proportion, looks upon 
himself as infallible, becomes im¬ 
pervious to sane counsels and 
dashes forward recklessly. 
Fickle Fortune pounces upon 
the bloated frog and what is he 
then ? A heap of dust. 


%/$>) 5 years 

(c) 10 years 

(d) 3 years 


6 . What is the main source 
of irrigation in the South ? 


(a) tank 

(b) well 
v{c) tubewell 
id) river 


7. Which gas is used in the 
flying balloon ? 



(c) nitrogen 
(< d ) carbon dioxide 


: & In which yearwa* 
Indian National Com 
founded ? 



7. Who built the Grand 
Trunk Road ? 


8 . Who wrote the Artha- 
sastra ? 


9. How is “Satellite Ins¬ 
tructional Television Experi¬ 
ment” termed ? 


8 . Fish breath through 

(a) skin 
J.b) mouth 

(c) nose 
id) gills 


9. Solar eclipse occurs when 8 ate ■ 


10. What is the name given 
to India’s first scientific satellite? 


11. What is the name of 
India's third Ieander class fri- 


TEST II 

General Knowledge Test 
Part A 

Tick mark the correct answer. 

1. Who was the first Presi¬ 
dent of Free India ? 

(a) Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
lb) Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
Jc) Dr Rajendra Prasad 
id) Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 

* 2. During whose reign 
Tansen lived ? 

(a) Asoka 

(b) Chandragupta 

(c) Shah Jehan 
J(d) Akbar 

3. Who presides over the 
meetings of Rajya Sabha ? 

(a) Vice-President 
J( 6 ) President 
(c) Prime Minister 
id) Speaker 

4. Who appoints the 
Governors of the Indian States? 

(a) Prime Minister 
\b) President 
1(c) Union Cabinet 
Id) Vice-President 


(a) the earth comes bet¬ 
ween the sun and the 
moon 

(b) the moon comes in bet¬ 
ween the sun and the 
earth 

10 . India is exporting large 
quantities of: 

(a) mangoes 

(b) oranges 

(c) water melons 

(d) bananas 

Part B 

Write the answer in one word 
below each question. 

1. What is the first day of 
the Financial year ? 


2. What is the minimum 
age of a voter in India ? 


3. What is the liquid in a 
thermometer ? 


4. In which city are the 
railway coaches made ? 


12 . Where is I.A.F. Para¬ 
troopers Training School 
located ? 


13. When did the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan commence ? 


14. What is the new nawa 
given to the single News Agency 
credited in India ? 


15. What is the new name 
of Burmah Shell Refinery ? 


Part C 

Write your answer in mini¬ 
mum words: 

1. What are the organisa¬ 
tions banned by the Govern¬ 
ment during 1975 ? 


2. What are the three prio¬ 
rities of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan ? 


5. What is the term of 5. Where is Indian Tele- 


Legislative Assembly ? phone Industries located ? 3 . what ate the countries 

(n) 4 years . which became free from colonial 
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rale during 1975 ? 


4. Name the heads of the 
countries assassinated during 
1975. 


5. What was the greatest 
achievement in space in 1975 ? 


6 . What was the greatest 
disaster during 1975 ? 

Place . 

State . 

Month . 

7. What are the reasons 
for proclamation of emergency 
in India ? 


8 . What is black money ? 


9. Mention five of the mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment to check black money. 


9. SITE 

10. Aryabhatta 

11. INS Udaygiri 

12. Agra 

13. 1st April 1974’ 

14. Samachar 

15. Bharat Refineries Ltd. 

Part C 

1. Anand Marg; Jamat-i- 
Islami; Rashtriya Swayam Se- 
wak Sangh. 

2. Removal of poverty; 
attainment of economic self- 
reliance; prevention of concen¬ 
tration of power by reduction 
of economic disparities. 

3. Mozambique; Cape 
Verde; Sao Tome and Principe; 
Papua New Guinea; Comoro 
Islands; Surinam; Angola. 

4. King Faizal {Saudi Ara¬ 
bia)', Mujibur Rahman {Bangla¬ 
desh). 

5. Apollo-Soyuz link-up 
in space (July 17) 

6 . Place ... Guatemala 

City 


State ... Central 
America 
Month... February 

7. In view of the security 
of India being threatened by 
internal disturbances. 

8 . It is unaccounted money, 
concealed income and undis¬ 
closed wealth. * 

9. (i) Reduction in direct 
taxes 07) plugging of loopholes 
in the tax system; («7) increase in 
the production of goods so as to 
end the chronic shortages; (iv) 
elimination of corruption and of 
“bena m i” transactions; (v) 
prompt and deterrent punish¬ 
ment to persons {including poli¬ 
ticians, businessmen and senior 
officials) found to be in posses¬ 
sion of black money. 

10. The purified and oxy¬ 
genated blood is imported from 
the lungs by two pulmonary 
veins. It is forced into the 
aorta the branches of which 
carry the blood to all parts of 
the body. 


BEFORE THE INTERVIEW BOARD 
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10. How is the purified {Contd. from page 738) 


blood forced into the body ? 


Answers 


Part A 


1 . 

(c) 

2. 

id) 

3. 

(a) 

4. 

ib) 

5. 

ib) 

6 . 

(a) 

7. 

(b) 

8 . 

(d) 

9. 

(b) 

10 . 

id) 


Part B 


1. 1st April 

2. 21 

3. Mercury 

4. Perambur 

5. Bangalore 

6 . 1885 

7. Sher Shah Suri 

8. Kautilya 


him is at all true—a decision 
without facts as its basis ! 

Candidate: {gets confused) 

I am sorry, Sir. I shall of course 
find the facts first. 

Chairman: And the fact 
now is that we had enough of 
this interviews. Thank you Mr. 
Bose. That 'dr all. Wish you 
all the best. 

Candidate: {looks relieved) 
Thank you, Sir. 

{Exit) 

Critical Assessment 

The impressive physical get-up of 
the candidate is gradually relegated 
to the background with the unfolding 
of,his weaker intellectual framework 


or depth. At the very outset, he 
irritates the Board members by 
almost shouting for permission to 
enter while they were lost in some 
discussion. He should have waited 
till he could get natural attention of 
the Board. He also lacks originality 
of thinking and mostly depends on 
others’ viewpoints to support his 
plea. He presents his views without 
being certain about tacts. And the 
way he exhibits his inexcusable lapse 
in adopting a rational approach in¬ 
herent in decision-making puts him 
in absurd position. On the whole, he 
vacillates between what he has read 
or knows and what he is expected., to 
put forth through his own reasoning 
when confronted with a certain pro¬ 
position. Naturally hse lands up in 
mis-adventures quite often. He has 
to go a long wan before he can find 
himself on an even keel during an 
interview of this type. 
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National Discipline 


Topical Essay 


Stemming from a Latin root, 
the word “discipline” means to 
learn and it implies learned, 
responsible behaviour. The 
most comprehensive definition 
of the word was given in Webs¬ 
ter: Training, or course of train¬ 
ing, which corrects, moulds, 
strengthens or perfects; control 
gained by enforcing obedience 
or order; strict government for 
effective action; the state of 
orderliness gained through self- 
control; orderly conduct. If 
we closely examine the world 
around us, we shall find that a 
stern discipline pervades all 
Nature, which, R is said, is often 
cruel only to be kind. The 
virtues of discipline were neatly 
summed up in Blair’s famous 
dictum long ago. The discip¬ 
line which corrects the baseness 
of worldly passions, he said, 
fortifies the heart with virtuous 
principles, enlightens the mind 
with useful knowledge and fur¬ 
nishes it with enjoyment from 
within, is of more consequence 
to real felicity than all the pro¬ 
visions we can make out of the 
goods of fortune. The other 
aspects of discipline and its 
fruits can be summed up thus; 
No pain, no palm; no thorns, 
no throne; no cross, no crown. 
After all, it is suffering and sacri¬ 
fice that bring success and 
succour. 

Discipline also signifies obe¬ 
dience—-the act of doing what 
one is told; dutifulness and wil¬ 
lingness to carry out commands. 
On tracing the origins of man 
and civilisation psychologists and 
historians discovered that the 
first law which God gave to 
man was the law of obedience. 
The most outstanding evidence 


of discipline is offered by the 
military forces. Military dis¬ 
cipline covers almost all the 
definitions of both discipline 
and obedience. A commander 
orders and the soldiers obey. 
Discipline ensures victories on 
the battlefield if other things are 
equal, just as indiscipline in¬ 
evitably leads to defeat even when 
the military strength is superior. 
All the men and weapons prove 
fruitless when the men who con¬ 
trol them and wield them lack 
the basic quality of discipline. 
In India, national discipline in 
civil and political spheres was 
totally lacking and the situation 
was getting worse as the weeks 
passed, with irresponsible beha¬ 
viour getting much more com¬ 
mon than was safe for the coun¬ 
try. According to official state¬ 
ments, the spirit of the demo¬ 
cratic set-up was being flouted 
by many politicians, and the 
sense of indiscipline as well as 
irresponsibility with the implicit 
lack of respect for the laws of 
the land, was spreading fast. 
In 1974-75, efforts were afoot to 
negate the very functioning of 
democracy and some duly elect¬ 
ed governments were not allow¬ 
ed to function as a result of ail 
sorts of pressures. In some 
cases, force was used, or intend¬ 
ed to be used, to compel chosen 
representatives of the people to 
resign in order to force dissolu¬ 
tion of lawfully elected assem¬ 
blies. Agitations had been 
launched in some States to 
vitiate the atmosphere, and a 
climate of violence and hatred 
was sought to be created. Some 
people, it was said, had gone to 
the extent of inciting the armed 
forces to mutiny and the police 
to rebel in an attempt to para¬ 


lyse the administration. 

To counter these unhealthy 
tendencies and to frustrate the 
designs of some people to dis¬ 
integrate the country, the Presi¬ 
dent of India, acting under 
Article 352 of the Constitution, 
proclaimed Emergency on June 
26, 1975. A large number of 
political leaders were put behind 
bars and a new era of national 
discipline all round was started. 
While the Emergency proclaim¬ 
ed in 1971 was necessitated by 
external aggression (Pakistan’s 
attack on India), the June 26, 
1975, order was necessitated by 
“internal disturbances”. The 
statement explaining the pur¬ 
pose of the Emergency, as 
required by the Constitution, 
stated that several groups of 
people and individuals had 
planned countrywide gheraos, 
bundhs and agitations to cause 
disruption of the life of the com¬ 
munity. A programme of 
countrywide defiance of laws 
was due to be started on June 
29, 1975. This would have 
resulted in a grave threat to 
public order and would have 
damaged the nation’s economy 
beyond measure. The agita¬ 
tors’ programme was anti- 
national by any test. It be¬ 
came evident that the Govern¬ 
ment could not let a group of 
misguided men, endanger the 
rights of the vast majority of the 
people. The Government’s 
basic aim was to introduce an 
era of discipline. The months 
since the enforcement of the 
Emergency have, in fact, been 
described by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave and others as a period 
of national, discipline without 
which it would have been 
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impossible to effectively check 
the economic and political stag¬ 
nation. The Emergency has 
actually been converted into a 
long-awaited opportunity to 
move forward towards the ful¬ 
filment of national programmes 
of progress in an atmosphere of 
discipline. The Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, has re¬ 
peatedly asserted that vast num¬ 
bers of the people have come to 
associate the Emergency with 
the beginning of a new era in 
national life. “We should 
demonstrate during this period 
how to bring about the at¬ 
mosphere of self-discipline, the 
atmosphere of not each group 
trying to get what it can for 
itself but of all joining together 
in a common endeavour.” 

Speaking at a function in 
Washington on April 22, 1976, 
Mr. B.K. Nehru, India’s High 
Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom, said the effect of the 
Emergency was nothing short of 
miraculous. Without the use 
of force, it has restored the res¬ 
pect for law as well as the dis¬ 
cipline that was so urgently 
needed in the country. The 
return of discipline has ensured 
an immediate and beneficial 
effect on production. Corrup¬ 
tion, smuggling, hoarding, black¬ 
marketing and evasion of taxes 
have been greatly reduced. As 
a combined result, consumer 
goods have become freely availa¬ 
ble, prices have started falling 
and Central revenues have soar¬ 
ed. Last but not least, he 
pointed out, the nation has 
received just the psychological 
shock it needed. 

It is true that the basic 
freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution were suspended 
and several other rights of the 
citizen were curtailed. But the 
Government explained that all 
these steps had been taken in 
the national interest, to ensure 
peace, stability and discipline, 
so that the disruptive elements 
might be checked in time. Be¬ 
sides, it was stated that several 


politicians were misusing these 
rights and freedoms—a state of 
affairs that was endangering the 
freedoms and rights of the 
masses. 

Introduction of discipline 
always brings manifold bene¬ 
fits in its train. In India now 
there is greater order in almost 
all walks of life, social, econo¬ 
mic, administrative and politi¬ 
cal. In the social life of the 
people, several obsolete and 
tyrannical customs have been 
gradually eliminated. Law- 
abiding citizens are free to 
pursue their avocations without 
let or hindrance. The people 
generally have welcomed the 
attempt to put down the forces 
of disruption and to enforce 
discipline all round. No longer 
are any groups of people out of 
control or mdisciplined. The 
need of the hour is to maintain 
discipline, orderly working and 
devotion to duty with a deep 
sense of dedication. By extend¬ 
ing their support to the new 
measures to enforce discipline, 
the citizens are facilitating the 
country’s progress on the right 
lines. 

Enforcement of discipline 
in the economic life has brought 
about even more impressive 
results. There has been a sharp 
increase in production, a notable 
fall in prices and much greater 
availability of goods of every¬ 
day use. Hoarding of commo¬ 
dities, cornering of stocks and 
boosting of prices by creating 
artificial shortages of goods and 
commodities are now hardly 
ever heard of. Blackmarket¬ 
ing is disappearing and pro¬ 
fiteering is being gradually eli¬ 
minated. The runaway infla¬ 
tion has been checked in an 
effective manner that has no 
parallel in any other country. 
Factory and office workers are 
no longer taking things easy; 
they are in time in their offices 
and no longer while away pre¬ 
cious hours in gossip and loose 
talk. The workrn have in fact 
achieved a larger share of real 


power and that is why most of 
the labour organisations have 
overwhelmingly welcomed the 
20-point Economic Programme 
and the discipline it has en¬ 
sured. 

On the administrative side 
also, much greater workload is 
now being cleared in offices and 
departments than before. Be¬ 
cause of the discipline, there is 
expeditious disposal of work 
and speedier implementation of 
programmes. Most of the pub¬ 
lic services are now more effi¬ 
cient; there is greater prompt¬ 
ness in looking into and re¬ 
dressing public grievances. 
Courtesy has replaced curt 
treatment of the general public 
in government offices generally. 
The railway trains are now re¬ 
markably punctual, except in 
some cases where improvement 
in performance is still needed. 
In short, there has been a general 
streamlining of offices in both 
the public and private sectors, 
all because of the new sense of 
order and discipline in the 
country since the Emergency. 
But, as the Prime Minister has 
cautioned, neither the Emergency 
nor the 20-point Economic Pro¬ 
gramme is a magic wand. Cen¬ 
turies-old problems cannot be 
wiped out in a few months. The 
point, however, is that the pro¬ 
cess of reformation has been 
started in earnest, thanks to the 
new discipline. 
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Debate, Discussion 


USA and Russia : Which is the Stronger Giant ? 

For years there has been a debate on the question which is stronger — 
the USA or the Soviet Union ? Compared to these Big Powers, the other 
countries (with the possible exception of China) seem to be pygmies. The 
political systems and ideologies of both giants are different, and a comparison 
has, therefore, to make allowance for these . But if a choice must be made 
between them for prestige, protection and multifarious guarantees of safety , 
to which direction should one look ? 


Mr. A: Choosing between 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union 
is not easy because each has a 
number of remarkable achieve¬ 
ments to its credit. Perhaps it 
would be in the fitness of things 
to examine this question from 
various angles—economic, poli¬ 
tical and military. Economi¬ 
cally, perhaps, the U.S.A. scores 
over the Communist giant, for 
it has developed fast, has the 
reputation of being the richest 
country in the world until 
recently, with a per capita in¬ 
come that leaves all others way 
behind; it has accumulated vast 
amounts of capital and is in¬ 
deed the outstanding symbol of 
successful capitalism. It has 
rich mineral resources, fully 
developed and mechanised agri¬ 
culture with a per acre yield that 
others envy. Industrially too, 
it is the most advanced, having 
achieved prosperity beyond 
measure. Its scientists have 
scored triumphs that have won 
unmatched glory for this coun¬ 
try—achievements in space, 
moon landings and other sophis¬ 
ticated scientific and electronic 
systems. Politically, the USA 
has the reputation of being the 
most progressive, with a high 
standard of freedom and demo¬ 
cracy without restraints or curbs 
of any kind and with the com¬ 
plete freedom of opinion and 
expression. An American has 
more individual rights than his 
counterparts in other countries 
who is often chained, meta¬ 
phorically speaking, with a series 
of orders restricting his freedom 
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of speech and action “in the 
interest of the ruling party”. 
Politically, therefore, the USA 
is far ahead of other countries 
and has much to teach the rest 
of the world. Nowhere else 
does a free press, coupled with 
freedom of expression, ensure so 
much for the people. As for 
the military superiority of the 
USA over the other giant, there 
should be no question. The 
American might in many spheres 
is indeed unmatched in several 
aspects. I feel, therefore, that 
the USA is by far the superior 
giant in every way and should 
be preferred if one seeks lasting 
safety. 

Mr. B: My predecessor, 
Mr. A has dwelt with several 
aspects of American superiority 
and I am inclined to agree with 
him. He has referred to eco¬ 
nomic, political and military 
achievements of that giant in 
general. I would like to sub¬ 
stantiate his arguments with 
facts and figures which are in¬ 
deed very impressive and should 
help clinch the issue. To take 
the economic angle first, the 
USA’s Gross National Product 
(GNP), which is a sure yard¬ 
stick of achievement on this 
front, is 1499 billion dollars 
against the Soviet Union’s 873 
billion dollars; the U.S. pro¬ 
duces 6*7 million automobiles 
against Russia’s 1‘2 million; It 
has 170,000 computers in use 
while Russia has only 15,000. 
The U.S. grain production is 
224 million tons, while the 


Soviet Union’s is barely 154 
million tons; the U.S.A. has 
138 million telephones and 121*8 
million TV sets, the correspond¬ 
ing figures for the Soviet Union 
being 16*8 million and 52*9 
million respectively. Take rail¬ 
road tracking: the U.S, has 
2,20,775 miles, Russia only 
91,263 miles. As for domestic 
air-passenger miles, the con¬ 
trast is even more glaring— 
162*8 billion in the U.S.A. and 
only 63 billion in the Soviet 
Union. Now let us take some 
social indicators. The average 
monthly wage in the U.S. is 820 
dollars; in Russia it is only 191 
dollars. The annual housing 
construction per capita is 9*8 
sq. ft. against Russia’s figure 
ot 4*7 sq. ft. As for the mili¬ 
tary balance, is it really desira¬ 
ble for a country to spend a 
larger percentage of its Gross 
National Product on arma¬ 
ments 7 The U.S. expenditure 
on arms has dropped sharply, 
in terms of uninflated dollars, 
since the Viet Nam war peak of 
1968. The Russians now out- 
spend the Americans by about 
40 per cent, or by 43*5 billion 
dollars a year. In other words, 
the Soviet Union allocates 15 
per cent or more of its Gross 
National Product to the mili¬ 
tary, against 5*4 per cent in the 
USA. Let us have a look at 
the relative strength of the Navy, 
The American Navy flies more 
than four times as many planes 
and helicopters as the Soviets, 
and these fighters are a major 
part of the Navy’s answer to 
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both the Russian surface and 
under-sea threats. The US 
Army and Marines have nearly 
a 4-to-l advantage in heli¬ 
copters. 

Mr. C: My friends, Mr. A 
and Mr. B have laboured hard 
to establish the all-r o u n d 
superiority of the USA in many 
spheres. But the real question 
is of arms and of overall mili¬ 
tary superiority. Of what com¬ 
fort are the American achieve¬ 
ments in housing, telephones, 
TV, average income, rail tracks, 
etc., to a weak country urgently 
seeking protection and an ally 
that can defend it against ex¬ 
ternal aggression ? All the so- 
called economic advantages 
which the Americans enjoy will 
disappear when it comes to war 
because the Russians are far 
superior militarily. Here are 
some stark realities of which my 
predecessors would do well to 
take full notice. The Soviet 
Union’s armed forces are more 
than double in size than the 
American, 4,412,000 against 
2,084,350; the Russian tanks 
out-number the Americans four 
to one, since they number 42,000 
against the USA’s 10,000. Again, 
while the Soviet Union has 
2,378 strategic missiles, the USA 
has 1,710; the Russian Maga- 
tonnage (in nuclear arsenals) is 
10,000 against the USA’s 4,000; 
the Soviet major combat ships 
number 226 against the USA’s 
182. The Russian Missile sub¬ 
marines number 73 against 
America’s 41; its Attack Sub¬ 
marines total 253 while the 
USA has only 73. Unlike my 
predecessors who have not men¬ 
tioned the weak links of the 
giant they favour, I shall men¬ 
tion the fields in which the USA 
has some superiority over the 
USSR. But it has to be noted 
that US superiority in the mili¬ 
tary sphere ts confined to only a 
few items and is more than off¬ 
set by the Soviet strength in 
most of the spheres of military 
prowess. The US is relatively 
stronger in aircraft; of. tactical 


aircraft it possesses 8,500against 
Russia's 6,100; its strategic air¬ 
craft number 463 while Russia 
has only 135. More significant, 
the USA has 14 aircraft carriers, 
but Russia has only one. Thus 
the American air power is much 
stronger, judging from numbers. 
But I would also like to men¬ 
tion the fact that the US Air 
Force is now slightly smaller 
than the Russian. Lately, the 
Russians have been going all 
out to make their air power 
stronger and it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time that they will make 
up the deficiency. They want 
to dominate and are determined 
to get a war-winning capability. 
This has been admitted by a 
senior US Army General. 

Mr. D: My friend Mr. B, 
has said much about American 
superiority and my immediate 
predecessor, Mr. C, has also 
conceded that the Americans do 
possess more aircraft. But per¬ 
haps the pro-US lobby is not 
aware of the fact that, as a 
result of the latest advances, the 
Russians are now twice as fast 
as the US in manufacturing air¬ 
craft. According to reports 
received a few weeks ago, the 
Soviet Union is now producing 
1,800 advanced combat planes 
annually, the rate being twice 
that of the USA. This dis¬ 
closure was made by the British 
Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Andrew Humphrey. 
In November 1975, the Soviet 
rate was 1,700 planes a year and 
it is continually expanding. He 
said the alarming speed with 
which Russia is now manufac¬ 
turing sophisticated planes was 
a cause of deep anxiety to the 
West. Its record airpower boost, 
he said, could be a threat to the 
security of the Atlantic, the U.K. 
and central regions of Europe. 
According to another authentic 
report, Russia is now concen¬ 
trating on the production of 
supersonic strike planes which 
are unsurpassed in performance 
by the West. J may quote an 
American source too. Dr. Mal¬ 


colm R. Currie, US Defence 
Department Research Director, 
informed Congress on February 
4, 1976, that “the Soviet Union 
can achieve dominance in de¬ 
ployed military technology in 
the 1980s. He said his assess¬ 
ment was based on current 
trends which included a very 
large and determined effort by 
the Soviet Union, while the US 
investment in military research, 
development and procurement 
had been declining. Gen. Fred 
C. Weyand, US Army Chief of 
Staff, expressed concern recent¬ 
ly that the US army’s growth 
rate “has not kept pace with 
that of the Soviet Army.” Be¬ 
sides, the American lead in 
technology has been diminish¬ 
ing. The Soviet Union, he 
warned, was now able to “pro¬ 
ject power at great distances; 
it had better ability to operate 
naval units, aircraft and supply 
forces far from its shores and 
also had a global command, 
control and communications 
ability. Even the proposed US 
landbased “MX nuclear mis¬ 
sile”, which is supposed to 
replace the “Minuteman”, will 
weigh 68,000 to 77,000 kg., and 
would be smaller than the latest 
Soviet missile being deployed— 
the 91,000 kg. “SS-19” and the 
182,000 kg. “SS-18”. Several 
US Congressmen have also 
pointed out that the US is 
slipping behind the Soviet Union 
in Military strength. The 
“hawks” in both countries have 
been urging their respective 
government to spend mofe and 
more on arms and ammunition. 
The plain fact, however, is that 
both the giants have immense 
military strength and they are 
expanding it year by year. The 
armaments race is a very des¬ 
tructive one and should be dis¬ 
couraged. If world peace is to 
be promoted, the world’s weaker 
countries should not seek the 
umbrella of either giant and 
reinforce instead the growing 
ranks of the non-aligned nations 
who now constitute the majority. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


(, Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are 
given hereunder.) 




To be Poor and Independent 
is very nearly an impossibility. 

—COBBBTT 

Poets and philosophers have 
waxed eloquent on the virtues 
of poverty, but it is the wearer 
who knows where the shoe 
pinches. The poor man cannot 
call his soul his own. There are 
'so many pressures on him. eco¬ 
nomic, social and political. One 
in a thousand may be able to 
resist these pressures but the 
common run of mankind suc¬ 
cumb to them. A single soli¬ 
tary philosopher may be great, 
virtuous and happy if the depth 
of poverty but not a whole peo¬ 
ple. At the time of elections, 
there are all kinds of blandish¬ 
ments, greatest of them being 
money. It needs a hero to 
resist them and heroes do not 
grow on trees. When a man is 
poor his talents and intelligence 
fail to find any recognition. 
Many a flower is born to blush 
unseen and waste its fragrance 
on the desert air. It is the fear 
of this neglect that compels the 
poor man to compromise with 
his conscience and sell his talent 
for a mess of pottage. Poverty 
eclipses the brightest virtues, and 
is the very sepulchre of brave 
designs, depriving a man of the 
means to accomplish what 
nature has fitted him for, and 
stifling the noblest thoughts in 
their embryo. Many illustrious 
souls may be said to have been 
dead among the living, or buried 
alive in the obscurity of their 
condition, whose perfections 
have rendered them the darlings 
of providence and companions 
of angels. Some of the greatest 
writers of all ages lived a life 
of want of penury because they 
would not kow-tow to the 


powers that be, while some 
mediocre ones rolled in luxury 
because they flattered the rich 
and thus basked in the sunshine 
of their favours. How much 
bitter truth is condensed in the 
maxim “Many good qualities 
are not sufficient to balance a 
single want—the want of money.” 

The twentieth century is only 
the nineteenth speaking with a 
slight American accent. 

The nineteenth century was 
the century of capitalism and 
i t s twin-sister Imperialism. 
Europe had extended its fron¬ 
tiers to Africa, Asia and even 
America. England was the 
doyen of European powers. It 
was said, and rightly so, that 
the sun never set on the British 
Empire. The British flag flut¬ 
tered over the palm and the pine 
and the English poet could well 
sing “Rule, Britania, rule the 
waves”. However, two world 
wars have changed the entire 
picture. The Empire has been 
liquidated for all the protesta¬ 
tions of Churchill. The boun¬ 
daries of the British Empire 
have shrunk back to the British 
Isles and even there Ireland has 
broken loose and Scotland is 
straining at the leash. But it 
will be a delusion to think that 
there has been any radical 
change in man’s attitude. The 
old territorial imperialism is 
gone but has been replaced by 
Dollar imperialism. The cen¬ 
tre of gravity has shifted to the 
United States. Washington has 
become the Mecca of Inter¬ 
national diplomacy. England 
wielded the sword, America pins 
her faith in the dollar. Her aid 
to different countries has strings 
attached to it. If this aid is 


altruism it envisages six-per-cent 
dividend. With so many wea¬ 
pons in her armour, atomic as 
well as conventional, simple as 
well as sophisticated, she has 
become the biggest wire-puller 
in international circles. What 
with his piles of dollars, his food- 
surpluses, his industrial spate, 
his technical know-how, Uncle 
Sam is occupying the pivotal 
position in the world today, 
exactly what John Bull enjoyed 
in the 19th century, and the two 
attitudes are almost identical. In 
the 19th century it was Britan¬ 
nia who was to rule the waves. 
In the 20th it is U.S.A. who 
aspires to control the pulse- 
beat of the world. A century 
has gone by; science has regis-. 
tered phenomenal progress; 
there have been revolutions, 
political, social and economic, 
green as well as white, but the 
mind of man is moving in the 
same old grooves. It still thinks 
in terms of domination, balance 
of power, spheres of influence— 
terms which are as alive today 
as they were in the 19th century. 

Let a hundred flowers blossom 

The beauty of nature lies in 
its variety. Flowers of different 
hues bloom. Fauna of different 
families go about and nature 
provides sustenance to them all. 
The sun shines in all creatures 
alike without distinction or dis¬ 
crimination. The air kisses 
them into health and cheer. 
If man had lived in harmony 
with nature, he should have 
learnt this great lesson of “live 
and let live”. The earth should 
have been richer and happier, 
without the stains of wars which 
have disfigured the pages of 
(Contd. on page 752) 
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Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji believed in the real 
living equality between man and 
man which was the prelude to 
equality between man and the 
whole creation. “I believe im¬ 
plicitly”, he said, “that all men 
are born equal”. According to 
him equality followed logically 
from non-violence; for non¬ 
violence involved non-exploita¬ 
tion and that was impossible 
unless there was equality. 

He stood for equalisation 
of status as a social ideal and 
allowed to differentiation bet¬ 
ween the son of a weaver, of an 
agriculturist and of a school 
teacher. In Gandhiji’s think¬ 
ing equality was all-pervasive 
but his main accent was on 
economic equality. He said, 
“Economic equality is the 
master-key to non-violent inde¬ 
pendence. Working for econo¬ 
mic equality means abolishing 
the eternal conflict between 
capital and labour. It means 
levelling down of the few rich 
in whose hands is concentrated 
the bulk of nation’s wealth on 
the one hand and a levelling up 
of the semi-starved naked mil¬ 
lions on the other.” 

Gandhiji’s idea of society is 
that while all men are born 
equal, all do not have same 
capacity. Every one must, 
however, have enough for his 
basic needs. An intelligent per¬ 
son can of course earn more 
than his less intelligent brother 


ON EQUALITY 

"All amassing of wealth or hoarding of wealth 
above and beyond one’s legitimate needs is th^ft." 

—M.K. Gandhi 


but the basic needs of both re¬ 
main the same. The former 
should be allowed to earn more, 
but whatever is in excess of his 
basic needs should be used for 
the common good. Similarly 
Gandhiji did not object to the 
rich keeping their wealth but 
he wanted them to hold what¬ 
ever was superfluous to their 
basic human needs in trust for 
the less privileged sections of 
society. He deplored the glar¬ 
ing contrasts between the rich 
and the poor. For bridging the 
gulf he prescribed a voluntary 
abdication of riches by the 
affluent sections of society. 

His ideal was equal distri¬ 
bution but as this ideal was not 
to be realized he stood for 
equitable distribution. “Every¬ 
one”, he insisted “must have a 
balanced diet, a'decent house to 
live in, facilities for the educa¬ 
tion of his children and adequate 
medical relief.” 

Gandhiji suggested the fol¬ 
lowing specific methods for en¬ 
suring equitable distribution. 

(/) Bread labour: Accord¬ 
ing to him the invidious distinc¬ 
tions of rank would be abolish¬ 
ed when every one acknowledg¬ 
ed the obligation of bread- 
labour. He said, “There would 
then be no rich, no poor, no 
touchable and no un-touchable.” 

(ii) Voluntary renunciation: 
The individual should reduce 
his personal wants to the barest 
minimum bearing in mind the 
poverty of India. He should 
abandon all desire for specula¬ 
tion and accumulation of riches. 


It was perfectly possible for an 
individual to adopUthis method 
of establishing equality and what 
an individual could do, a group 
could do as well. 

(Hi) Satyagraha: If the rich 
did not become the guardians of 
the poor, non-violent non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience, 
were according to Gandhiji, 
the right and infallible means. 
For the rich could not accumu¬ 
late wealth without the co¬ 
operation of the poor in society. 
He regarded industrial and agri¬ 
cultural strikes as legitimate 
forms of satyagraha. 

(/)») Government action: The 
Government should ensure that 
every worker received a mini¬ 
mum living wage. A minimum 
living wage should be such as 
would guarantee a reasonably 
balanced diet to the worker and 
his family and a reasonable 
standard of living in general and 
an adequate leisure. Any 
industry which was unable to 
pay a minimum living wage 
should be closed down. He 
advocated levy of heavy taxa¬ 
tion on the higher incomes, 
heavy death duties and even the 
nationalisation of all proper¬ 
ties inherited by adults. 

The Gandhian concept of 
equality has two flaws: it ignores 
economic motivation and it im¬ 
plies equal sharing of volun¬ 
tary poverty rather than pros¬ 
perity. Development of the 
technique of satyagraha as the 
means of resisting all forms of 
injustice, including inequality, 
is his most vital contribution to 
socio-political thought. 
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Personality D evelopment 


There’s No Tomorrow 

The tomorrow I want 
Is near—and / know how 
To do the things I must 
But J must do them Now. 

(Anon) 


Deadly disease of procrastina¬ 
tion 

Give the best you have got 
today. That is a recipe for a 
brighter tomorrow. Unfortu¬ 
nately some of us keep post¬ 
poning things. They keep con¬ 
sidering when to begin till it 
.becomes too late. Procrastina¬ 
tion—the habit of postponing 
things—is one of the deadliest 
diseases of personality. It results 
in failure and frustration. Its 
victims tend to trot out reasons 
for putting off those things 
which in their heart of hearts 
they know they must do. They 
forget that clock and calendar 
are relentless. 

Symptoms of procrastination 

One psychologist has listed 
some salient symptoms of pro¬ 
crastination: “I’d really like to 
get at that. I just don’t have 
the time.” 

“I’m going to do something 
about that. I don’t have the 
time to do it now, but one of 
these days.” 

“I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf. Just as soon as the 
holidays are over, I’m going to 
start working on that project.” 

The classic example of pro¬ 
crastination is Hamlet, whose— 

—native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought. 

The procrastinator is always 
pushed for time. He has always 
on alibi to defer action which he 
knows he must take. For him 


the twenty-four-hour day has 
not yet come to stay. 

Time is like money 

Time is like money. It buys 
things one wants, if one applies 
that value towards what he wants 
to buy. But unlike money you 
cannot save time. Time must 
be spent. It will be spent 
second by second, minute by 
minute, hour by hour and it 
buys our future. 

When you delay spending 
time on those things you ac¬ 
tually desire, most outof life, it 
goes towards the purchase of a 
future that perhaps you want 
least. 

Mis-spent time is time lost 

In his autobiography 
“Margin Released”, J.B. Priest¬ 
ley says, “Our time is all we have 
on earth. For each one of us, 
we waste so many hours with 
the result that sunlight and op¬ 
portunity vanish for ever.We 

are what we have done with our 
time.” Time mis-spent is time 
lost. 

How to overcome procrastination 

The first step in over-coming 
procrastination is to decide what 
you want most sincerely to buy 
with your time. It should be a 
well-thought out, deep and rea¬ 
listic decision. Deliberation is 
of vital importance in choosing 
your goal. As an old saying 
has it “Deliberation is not 
delaying”. Take just the time 
required for the choice of your 
goal. Choices must be arrived 


at within a given time and after¬ 
wards, no regrets, no looking 
back, no changes. Never lose 
sight of your goal. Obstacles 
always show up when you take 
your eyes off the goal. , 

Do it Now 

The second step in the con¬ 
quest of procrastination is to 
adopt the Now attitude. There 
is magic about ‘Do it now’. 
Once you have reached a deci¬ 
sion, Act. A decision is not a 
decision until steps are taken to 
implement it through positive 
action. The AW attitude works 
wonders. Once you have taken 
positive action on a problem, 
the problem itself appears so 
much less forbidding than it did 
before. Energy displays itself 
in promptitude and decision. 
When Ledyard, the traveller, 
was asked by the African Asso¬ 
ciation when he would be ready 
to set out for Africa, he prompt¬ 
ly answered, “Tomorrow morn¬ 
ing”. “Every moment lost”, 
says Napoleon, “gives an op¬ 
portunity for misfortune”; and 
he used to say that “he beat the 
Austrians because they never 
knew the value of time; while 
they dawdled, he overthrew 
them.” Some one has defined 
today as yesterday’s plan put 
into action. The ‘next year’ 
when you are going better is 
right here. These are “the good 
old days” you are going to miss 
in ten years. Henry Ford 11 
says, “No body can really gua¬ 
rantee the future. The best we 
can do is to size up the chances, 
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calculate risks, estimate our 
ability to deal with them and 
then plan our plans with con¬ 
fidence.” 

Action-programme 

The Now attitude must crys¬ 
tallize as a daily action pro¬ 
gramme: “A simple system of 
daily goals is the answer to 
taking the action we know we 
must take, step by step, day by 
day.” That is the secret of 
accomplishment: step by step, 
brick by brick. A daily pro¬ 
gramme will ensure adherence 
to the choice made. In his 
essay, “The Art of Working”, 
Andre Maurois, advises concen¬ 
tration on the implementation 

of the programme. “Do 

what you do.Put your whole 

heart into it. Strive with both 
your body and your mind to¬ 
wards the goal. When it has 
been reached, you may retrace 
your steps, explore the path 
which cuts across your own and 
feast your eyes upon the view. 
But until the task is done, there 
should be no exploring or 
loitering.” 

People who accomplish 
things, who finish their tasks are 
those who interest themselves 
in one thing only during a given 
period of time. 

In America such people are 

said to possess.single-track- 

mind; their tenacity and their 
obsession are often boring, but 
they succeed, by repeated at¬ 
tacks in demolishing the obsta¬ 
cles that impede their progress. 

The assence of the Now 
attitude is sticking to the pro¬ 
gramme of action taking ob¬ 
stacles in your stride. It needs 
lots and lots of guts and stamina. 
“The way-side of business”, 
says J.R. Todd, “is full of bril¬ 
liant men who started out with 
a spurt and lacked the stamina 
to finish. Their places were 
taken by patient and un-showy 
plodders who never knew when 
to quit.” 


If your task is too long to be 
accomplished at one stretch 
divide it into stages; then rivet 
your attention on each stage. 
Do not look farther than each 
stage, thus following the example 
of the mountaineer who cuts 
steps in the ice, refusing to look 
up at the heights or down into 
the depths since the sight of 
either would terrify him. The 
wise farmer cutting hay does not 
look towards the far end of the 
field. The sensible house-wife 
who undertakes a spring clean¬ 
ing attacks her cupboards shelf 
by shelf. As a French sage puts 
it, “The fool thinks everything 
is easy and comes in for many 
rude awakenings, the sluggard 
believes all is impossible and 
undertakes nothing; the good 
workman knows that great things 
are possible and prudently, little 
by little, he accomplishes them.” 

The -creed of the dawdler, 
the procrastinator was wittily 
expressed in a Punch joke: 
‘Never do today what you can 
put off till tomorrow.” The 
attitude of the prompt men can 
be summed up thus: “Seize 
today and put as little trust as 
you can in the morrow”. Ex¬ 
cessive procrastination is lethal 
to success and happiness; 
promptitude may be bitter but 
its fruit is sweet. To qualify for 
a worthwhile success you must 
steer clear of procrastination. 

Stop chasing butterflies and 
put yourself to work digging 
gold Now. 

Don’t go about chanting 
‘one of these days’. One of 
these days is none of these days. 
Putting off easy things makes 
them hard; and putting off bard 
things makes them impossible. 
Tomorrow does not exist. It is 
only today that is a reality, if 
you are to dream of having 
success you must do today that 
which makes such success. 

Plan your work and then 
work your plan straightway; 
build the edifice of your future 


brick by brick, patiently, stead¬ 
fastly, doggedly. The attitude 
of Now will wing your speed on 
the road to your destination. 

For a brighter tomorrow 
make the greatest use of today— 
each day from Right Now. 


m 

Model Paragraphs 

(Contd. from page 749) 

human history. Religion 
which wao intended to bind 
human beings into a family 
(Re back, ligare - to bind) has 
only divided them into warring 
factions. Take Christianity, 
for instance. Can any one 
imagine that a religion breath¬ 
ing the spirit of mercy and 
benevolence, teaching the for¬ 
giveness of injuries, the exercise 
of charity and the return of good 
for evil, can be so perverted as 
to breathe the spirit of slaughter 
and persecution, of discord and 
vengeance ? It is only now 
that we have learnt the lesson 
of peaceful co-existence. Neither 
capitalism nor communism by 
itself can solve the problems of 
humanity. Given freedom to 
evolve both can change with the 
changing conditions and chang¬ 
ing needs of the nations. To 
try to force our ideology down 
the throat of another is like 
forced feeding. Long back 
Lord Buddha showed mankind 
the path of Panchshila. India 
has reiterated that doctrine and 
made it the corner-stone of her 
foreign policy. In religion this 
doctrine has meant complete 
freedom of worship. In poli¬ 
tics it means the promotion of 
democracy and in economics it 
is the simultaneous growth of 
public and private sectors. We 
stand for tolerance, unambigu¬ 
ous, unadulterated and unfet¬ 
tered tolerance. Let many a 
flower blossom. 
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ATHLETICS 

World Record: Rosi Ackermann 
(East Germany ) improved her own 
world record for the women’s high 
jump when she cleared 1* 96 metres 
at Dresden (E. Germany) on May 8. 
She added one centimetre to her pre¬ 
vious record set at Rome in 1974. 


BADMINTON 

National Rankings: S.R.Chadha, 
Secretary, Badminton Association of 
India, while announcing the national 
rankings at Jabalpur on May 3, said 
the rankings of the boys’ and girls’ 
doubles could not be finalised due to 
insufficient data. The rankings are: 

Men's singles: P. Prakash (Kar¬ 
nataka) 1, Iqbal Maindargi (Railways) 
2, Devinder Ahuja (Punjab) 3, Suresh 
Goel (Railways) 4 and Partho Ganguli 
(M.Pj 5. 

Men's doubles: P. Prakash and 
Asif Parpia (Railways) 1, Suresh Goel 
and D'Sa (Railways) 2, Partho Gan¬ 
guli (M.P.) and Devinder Ahuja 
(Punjab) 3. 

Women's singles: Latha Kailas 
(Kerala) 1, Noreen Padua (Kerala) 2, 
Sujata Jain (Railways) 3. 

Women's doubles: Latha Kailas 
and Norean Padua (Kerala) 1, Sujata 
Jain and Uma Murthy (Railways) 2. 

Boys' singles: Uday Pa war 
(Maharashtra) 1, M. Bezhora (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 2. 

Asian Championships: The Asian 
Badminton Confederation (ABC) 
Championships will be held at 
Hyderabad from October 29 to No¬ 
vember 7, according to Mr. S.R. 
Chadha, Secretary, Badminton Asso¬ 
ciation of India. 


BRIDGE 

World Championship: The U.S.A. 
won the World Contract Bridge Team 
Championship beating Italy by 232 

S lnts to 198 in the final at Monte 
rlo on May 9. The U.S.A. thus 
ended 20 years domination by Italy 
in the championship. 

Inter-State Championship: Maha¬ 
rashtra regained the Guru Dutt 
Trophy for the Inter-State Bridge 
Championship for the team-of-four 
duplicate event with 89 unblemished 
victory points. West Bengal finished 
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second with 56 points when the 
championship concluded at Nainital 
on May 8. Maharashtra’s team was: 
O. Compos, Ashok Ruia, Jimmy 
Mehta, Sharaf Mahtrc, R.L. Kejriwal 
and A. Parikh. 


BOXING 

World Heavyweight Title: Mu¬ 
hammad Ali retained the world heavy¬ 
weight boxing title when he won on 
points in a 15-round fight against 
Jimmy Young at Landover (Mary¬ 
land) on May 1. Ali, who now has 
won 51 fights and lost two, received 
• 1*3 million. Young got t 85,000. 

Flyweight Crown: Alfonso Lopez 
of Panama retained his world fly¬ 
weight crown beating Japanese Shoji 
Oguma on points in their 15-round 
title match at Tokyo on April 21. 

Light-middle weight Title: Alisha 
o’Bed of the Bahamas retained the 
world light-middleweight world box¬ 
ing title when he outpointed Shea 
Robinson of Ivory Coast at Abidjan 
on April 25. 

National Championships: Services 
retained the team title in the 22nd 
National Boxing Championships 
which concluded at Simlaon May 14. 
Services collected 53 points and were 
followed by Railways with 10. 

S.K. Roya of Services was ad¬ 
judged the best boxer and J.D. Seelan 
(Kerala ) the best losers in the cham¬ 
pionships. 

Services won 10 of the eleven 
finals, the only exception being in the 
middleweight class in which Gurmeet 
Singh (Punjab) knocked out M. 
Deviah (Services). 

This was services 21st win in the 
championship which was only bagged 
once in 1962 by Railways when Ser¬ 
vices did not take part. 

Final Results: 

Flyweight: S. Suttar (Services) 
beat M. Ibrahim (A.P.) on points. 

Bantamweight: Vishwakarma 

(Services) beat S. Paul (Bengal), who 
retired. 

Featherweight: S.K. Rai(Services) 
beat J.D. Bakshi (Haryana), who 
retired. 

Lightweight: Bakshish Singh 
(Services) beat K.D. Babu (Tamil 
Nadu), who retired. 


Light-Welterweight: Mach lab 
(Services) beat J.D. Seelan (Kerala) 
on points. 

Welterweight: Mool Singh (Ser¬ 
vices) beat A. Hussain (Railways), 
on points. 

Light-middleweight: B hag wan 
Singh (Services) k.o. N.Kumar(Steel 
Plants). 

Middleweight: Gurmeet Singh 
(Punjab) k.o. M. Deviah (Services). 

Light-heavyweight: Mehtab Singh 
(Services) k.o. Madan Mohan (H.P.). 

Heavyweight: M. Aslam (Ser¬ 
vices) beat Natsingh Rao (Railways), 
who retired. 

Light-flyweight: Appa Rao (Ser¬ 
vices) k.o. N.B. Thappa (Orissa). 


CRICKET 

West Indies win Scries: West In¬ 
dies clinched the four-Test series 
against Lidia when they won the last 
match at Kingston (Jamaica) on 
April 28, to finish with a lead of 2-1, 
one Test having ended in a draw. 

India’s tour, however, ended on a 
sour note because of "the worst 
intimidatory bowling by West Indies”. 
When India was well in command in 
the first innings, the home bowlers 
resorted to bouncers and burled ex¬ 
press deliveries at the batsmen's body. 
A. Gaikwad, B. Patel and Vishwa- 
nath were incapacitated and the first 
two had to retire hurt. In order to 
save his bowlers fiom this hostile 
barrager, Bedi declared the innings 
closed at 306 for six. The home team 
established a lead of 85 runs and 
injury-hit Indians, including B.S. 
Bedi and Chandrasekhar, were forced 
to give up the second innings after 
scoring 97 runs for five wickets. West 
Indies got the necessary runs for 
victory without any loss. 

Scores 

India: 306 (A. Gaikwad retired 
hurt 66, M. Holding, four for 82) and 
97 for five (M. Holding, three for 
35). 

West Indies: 391 (R. Fredericks 
82; Chandrasekhar, five for 153) and 
13 for no loss. 

India’s 23-year-old B. Patel re¬ 
turned the fabulous average of 207 
and topped batting on either side. 
Richards proved to be the best West 
Indies' batsman with an average of 
115. Among the bowlers, B.S. Bedi 
claimed 18 wickets for 25*73 runs 
apiece and Holding was on top 19 
wickets at a cost of 19* 89 runs each. 

Captains: Clive Lloyed (West 
Indies), B.S. Bedi (India). 

(Lloyed has also been selected to 
lead West Indies In England this sum¬ 
mer.) 
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Purse for C.S. NayudufJA purse 
of Rs. 1*30 lakhs'lend a Standard 
Gazcl car were presented to veteran 
cricket star C.S. Nayudu by Mr. 
Ram Parkash Mehra, President, Board 
of Control for Cricket in India, at 
Allahabad on April 4. The presents 
were given out or the collections made 
from a benefit match in February last, 
arranged by the Allahabad Cricket 
Association. 

Wlndics Women’s Team to Tour 
India: A 16-mcmber West Indies 
women’s cricket team will tour India 
from October 11. The visitors will 
play five four-day Tests, five one-day 
zonal matches and a two-day match 
against Combined Universities. This 
was stated at Calcutta by Mr. 
Muhcndra Kumar, Secretary of the 
Women’s Ciicket Association of 
India, on May 6. 


FOOTBALL 

Nehru Memorial Tournament: Pre¬ 
mier Tyres, Kalamassery, lifted the 
Nehru Trophy at Cochin on May 10 
when they defeated Mafatlal, Bom¬ 
bay, 2-1, in the final of the Nehru 
Memorial All-India Football Tourna¬ 
ment. 

Asian Youth Championship: Iran 
and North Korea were declared joint 
winners of the Asian Youth Football 
Championship when their final ended 
in a goalless draw at Bangkok on 
May 8. 

Iran, by virtue of the draw, won 
the title for the fourth successive time 
to equal the previous record of Israel 
who won it from 1964 to 67. 


GOLF 

Sri Lanka Open Championships: 
Simran Singh of Chandigarh returned 
home on April 21 with a bag full of 
prizes after participating in the Sri 
Lanka Open Golf Championship at 
Nuwara, near Colombo. He, with 
Vikramjit Singh, Allan Singh and 
Achhal Nath, returned a card of 304 
in the international match against 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka. Pakistan 
logged 318 and were followed by Sri 
Lanka with 333. 

Simran Singh won four trophies 
in the individual events. The Royal 
Colombo Golf Club Trophy for the 
best individual score, the Lever’s 
Trophy for the best individual gross 
score, the Illangakoon Trophy for the 
best net score and the Victoria Cup 
for the best medal round. 


HOCKEY 

Indian Olympic Team: Arjuna 
Award winner Ajit Pa 1 Singh, one 
of tbe best centre-half backs of the 
world today, has scored a grand 


hat-trick by being selected to lead 
India in the forthcoming Montreal 
Olympic Games from July 17 to 
August 1. He was captain of the 
1974 Indian team to the 7th Asian 
Games at Teheran and led India to 
victory in the Third World Cup 
Tournament at Kuala Lumpur in 
197S. He had also led the country in 
the inaugural World Cup at Barce¬ 
lona in 1971. B.P. Govinda of the 
Indian Airlines, a forward, will be 
the Vice-Captain of the team, the 
other members being: 

Goalkeepers: Ashok Dewan 

(Rlys.) and B. Chattri (Bengal). 

Full Backs: Aslam Sher Khan 
(IA), Surjit Singh (Rlys.) and 
Baldev Singh (Punjab). 

Half Backs: Varinder Singh 
(Rlys.), Mehboob Khan (IA), Bhas- 
karan (Rlys.) and Mohinder Singh 
(Punjab). 

Forwards: V.J. Philips (Rlys.), 
AjitSingh(Rlys.),AshokKumar(IA), 
Harcharan Singh (Services), Prabha- 
karan (Rlys.), Chand Singh (Rlys.) 
and Syed Ali (U.P.). 

Guru Tcgh Bahadur Gold Cup: 
Army Service Corps, Jullundur, win¬ 
ner of this year’s Bcighton Cup, added 
the Sri Guru Tcgh Bahadur Memorial 
Hockey Gold Cup to their bag when 
they defeated Tata Sports Club 
(Bombay) in the inaugural year at 
Bombay on April 29. 

Calcutta Senior League: With 
35 points from 19 matches, East 
Bengal Club regained the Calcutta 
Senior Hockey League Champion¬ 
ship after two years. Railways team 
finished runners-up with 34 points. 
The League finished at Calcutta on 
Apnl 24. 

National Junior Women’s Cham¬ 
pionship: Kerala retained the title 
in the 13th National Junior Women’s 
Hockey Championship defeating Kar¬ 
nataka by five goals to one through a 
tie-breaker at Gwalior on May 9. 

GamNanakTournament: Bengal 
Engineering Group, Roorkce. won 
the Uttam Singh Dugal Trophy 
defeating Delhi Electric Supply 
Undertaking by one goal to nil in the 
final of the All-India Guru Nanak 
Hockey Tournament at New Delhi 
on May 6. 


KABADDI 

International Tournament: Tbe 
first International Kabaddi Tourna¬ 
ment will be played at Calcutta from 
November 12 to 14 in connection with 
the silver jubilee of the West Bengal 
Kabaddi Association. Announcing 
this at Calcutta on April 17, Mr. 
Raryit Dhar, Secretary WBKA, said 
Nepal and Bangladesh had already 


confirmed their participation in the 
tournament ana entries from Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia and Mauritius were 
expected. 


MOTORING 

1976 Safari: Britons Joginder 
Singh and David Doig won the 1976 
Safari Rally in a Japanese Works 
Lancer 1,600 at Nairobi on April 
19. It was Joginder Singh’s third 
win in the 24-year-old event. The 
two men are Kenya residents but 
hold British passports. 

Indo-Nepal Rally: The first Indo- 
Nepal Motor Rally, over a distance of 
137km.,concIudcd at Kathmandu on 
April 21. As expected, all the prizes 
were carried away by Indians. The 
first prize of Rs. 6,900 and a silver 
trophy, was claimed by A.J. Paresh 
and his group who drove a Fiat. 
Placed second were Biswajit Gulia 
and his group who drove a Toyoto 
(Cellick) and won a prize of Rs. 
4,147 and a silver trophy. Nani 
Gopal and his team, also in a Fiat 
got the third prize of Rs. 2,780 and a 
silver trophy. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

Gurja Himal: A French expedi¬ 
tion, led by Mr. Philippe Eartlen. con¬ 
quered the 7,000 metres high mount 
Gurja Himal on May 5. The expe¬ 
dition, however, had a tragic end. 
While descending a rope broke and 
one of the climbers, Fracois Soubrane 
(34), was killed. Another member, 
the only woman. Miss Christine 
Eartlen succumbed to her injuries 
two days later. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

India’s Chef de Mission: Air 
Chief Marshal (retired) O.P. Mehra 
was unanimously elected Chef de Mis¬ 
sion of the Indian contingent to the 
Montreal Olympic Games at a meet¬ 
ing of the Indian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion at Bangalore on May 8. 


TABLE TENNIS 

Asian Championships: The third 
Asian Table Tennis Championships 
concluded at Pyongyang on May 8 
in a triumph for China. 

Results 

Men's singles: Liang Ko-liang 
(China) beat Kua Yaohua (China), 
3-0. 

Women’s singles: Chang Li 
(China) beat Chang Teb-ytng (China), 
3-1. 

Men’s team: China 1, Japan 2. 
Women's team: China 1, North 
Korea 2. 
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Abbreviations 

Awards 

Commissions 

Conferences 

Persons 

Places 

Projects 

Science 

Ships 

Space 

Warfare 

Miscellany 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.B.A.D.: Authority for 
Backward Area Development. 

A.I.W.C.: All-India Wo¬ 
men’s Conference. 

A.I.O.E.: All-India Orga¬ 
nisation of Employers. 

A.L.T.T.C.; Advanced 
Level Telecommunication 
Training Centre. . 

C.O.F.E.P.O.S.A.: Con¬ 
servation of Foreign Exchange 
and Prevention of Smuggling 
Activities Act. 

E.S.A.: European Space 
Agency. 

I.C.I.C.I.: Industrial Cre¬ 
dit and Investment Corporation 
of India. 

I.C.T.E.T. : International 
Conference on Training En¬ 
gineers and Technicians, 


AWARDS 
Pulitzer Prize, 1976 

For Literature": Saul 
Bellow, novelist, for “Hum¬ 
boldt’s Gift”. 

For “International Report¬ 
ing": Sydney Schanberg, “New 
York Times” reporter won the 
prize for Best International Re¬ 
porting for his coverage of last 
year's Communist victory in 
Cambodia. 

For "Drama": Michel 
Bcnnet for his musical comedy 
“A Chorus Line”. 

For "Historical Writing": 
Paul Horgan, 72, won his second 
Pulitzer for historical writing 
with “Lamy of Santa Fe”, 
recounting the life of the first 
Roman Catholic Archbishop 
in the south-west United States. 

Nehru Award 


of power of international eco¬ 
nomies. 

Previous Recipients: U 
Thant (Burma); Dr. Martin 
Luther King (U.S.A. —Ameri- 
can'ncgro leader); Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan (Pakistan); 
Yehudi Menuhin (U.S.A.); 
Mother Theresa (Albania); Dr 
Kenneth Kaunda (Z a m h i a); 
Andre Malraux (France); Mar¬ 
shal Tito (President of Yugosla¬ 
via); Dr. Julius Nyercre (Presi¬ 
dent of Tanzania). 


COMMISSIONS 

Banking Commission: It has 
been constituted under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Manubhai 
Shah, former Commerce Minis¬ 
ter, to go into the working of the 
14 nationalised banks and re¬ 
commend necessary changes 
to improve their working. 


1.1.5.5. : International Ins¬ 
titute for Strategic Studies. 

1.5. C.U.S.: Indo-S o v i e t 
Cultural Society. 

N.A.B.: National Apex 
Body. 

S.W.A.P.O.: South-W est 
African People’s Organisation. 

U.N.C.T.A.D.: United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 

U.N.D.P,: United Nations 
Development Programme. 

U.N.E.P.: United Nations 
Environment Programme. 


Dr. Raul Prebisch, former 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development received the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding for 
1974 on April 26, 1976. 

The award to Dr. Raul 
Prebisch was announced on 
November 14 last year. As an 
economist, he served the inter¬ 
national community with dis¬ 
tinction reminding the Third 
World that their future lay in 
trade and not in aid thus alert¬ 
ing them against economic im¬ 
perialism. He set in motion 
ideas, which changed the balance 


Much expectation was raised 
about the new ground which the 
banks could break after nationa¬ 
lisation. In practice, the banks 
found it difficult to relax the 
rules in respect of helping small 
entrepreneurs, s c 1 f-employed 
persons and agriculturists. The 
question of recovering the loans 
has always loomed large in the 
mind of the bankers. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, has been say¬ 
ing that the banks should create 
banking consciousness among 
the people. For this he wanted 
the banks to open branches in 
the rural areas so that no 
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branch was beyond three miles 
from a village. 

The other extreme has been 
the banks vying with each other 
in opening branches in cities 
and towns. This has gone to a 
point where it has become 
counter-productive. 

The Commission has to sub¬ 
mit its report shortly about all 
these issues. 

CONFERENCES 

UNESCO Conference: The 
UNESCO international confe¬ 
rence on “the education and 
training of engineers and tech¬ 
nicians” was hold in New Delhi 
from April 21 to 26. It called 
for a “strong international pro¬ 
gramme for the training of tech¬ 
nicians. 

The conference concluded 
that there was a worldwide 
shortage of technicians and re¬ 
commended to UNESCO that 
it should “strengthen all aspects 
of technician training” includ¬ 
ing regional seminars and work¬ 
shops. 

UNESCO also urged foster¬ 
ing of manpower studies in its 
mcmber-States to enable them 
train an increasing number of 
engineers and technicians to 
meet development needs. 

UNCTAD-IV: The fourth 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development was 
Inaugurated on May 5 at Nai¬ 
robi by Jomo Kcnyatta, Presi¬ 
dent of Kenya. The purpose of 
UNCTAD-IV was to produce 
some concrete results toward 
the establishment of a new 
international economic order 
and to direct negotiations on 
key issues like commodities, 
manufactures, technology, trans¬ 
fer, debt relief and cooperation 
among developing countries. 
(See also P. 714) 

PERSONS 

Anfrc, Valeric: 54-year old 
married woman is the first wo- 
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man General in French Army. 
She was promoted to the rank of 
general on April 22, 1976, for 
the first time in the history of 
the French armed forces. 

Valerie Anfre joined the Air 
Force as a doctor in 1948 and 
became a pilot and parachutist 
serving in Indo-China and Al¬ 
geria. 

She was a heroine in two 
Indo-China campaigns where 
she made 21 parachute drops 
to treat the wounded. 

Brezhnev, Leonid: He is 
CPSU General Secretary and 
Chairman of the USSR Defence 
Council. On May 9. the Soviet 
Union conferred a rare honour 
on him in recognition of his 
services to the country and 
world peace. 

It bestowed on its leader the 
rank of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is for the first time after 
Joseph Stalin that the leader of 
the Communist Party is given 
the highest military rank of his 
day. 

Diemiliev, Mustafa: He is 
a Soviet dissident who was 
active in the cause of Crimean 
Tartars deported to Soviet 
Central Asia under Stalin but 
who wanted to return to their 
homeland. On April 15, 1976, 
he was sentenced to two and a 
half years in a hard labour 
camp. 

Ghose, Dr. Sankar: is the 
author of a number of books on 
Indian politics such as “The 
Western Impact on Indian 
Politics”, “Socialism and Com¬ 
munism in India” and “Politi¬ 
cal Ideas and Movements in 
India”. Lately, Dr. Ghose 
came out with a history of the 
Congress Party as well as an 
anthology of Presidential addres¬ 
ses delivered at the plenary 
session of the Congress. 

Carter, Jimmy: is the for¬ 
mer Georgian Governor who 
has emerged as one of the chal¬ 


lengers of President Gerald Ford 
in the 1976 U.S. Presidential 
election. 

Grechko, Marshal Andrei: 
Soviet Union’s Defence Minis¬ 
ter who died on April 26, 1976 
was a prominent figure of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, outstanding soldier, 
member of the Political Bureau 
of the CPSU Central Committee 
and twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Ketkar, Gajanan Vishwanath: 
is the 78-year-old former editor 
of a local Marathi daily. He 
was in the news when on May 
6, he was acquitted of the charge 
of intentionally concealing prior 
information about the conspi¬ 
racy to assassinate Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Prebisch, Dr, Raul: He is 
an eminent economist from 
Argentina who received on April 
26, the 10th Nehru Award (1974) 
for “International Understand¬ 
ing”. (Also see under “ Awards"). 

Pramoj, Seni: is the 70- 
ycar-old newly appointed Prime 
Minister of Thailand. He (s 
leader of the Moderate Demo¬ 
crat Party, 

Mr. Seni has been Prime 
Minister twice before—for four 
months at the end of the Second 
World War and for one week 
last year. 

A veteran diplomat, lawyer 
and politician, he took over as 
Prime Minister on April 20 from 
his younger brother, 65-year-old 
Mr. Kukrit Pramoj, who called 
the mid-term elections earlier 
this month but failed to win a 
seat of the new Assembly. 

(It is the third elected Gov¬ 
ernment in Thailand since the 
downfall of Marshal Thanom 
Kittikachom’s military regime in 
October 1973, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a new democratic system .) 

Sarkaria, Justice R.S.: is 
the Supreme Court Judge who 
constitutes the one-man Com¬ 
mission to investigate allegations 
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of corruption and rnal-adminis- 
tration against some former 
DMK Ministers of Tamil Nadu. 
(The Commission held its first 
sitting in New Delhi on May 14.) 

Sakharov, Andrei: He is 
the Soviet Union’s dissident 
Nobel Prize winner who render¬ 
ed himself liable to legal action 
by slapping militiamen on duty 
in court house brawls in the 
west Siberian town on Omsk 
in April 1976. 

The academician and his wife 
who returned to Moscow on 
April 14 acknowledged at a 
news conference the charge of 
assaulting militiamen. 

Under the Soviet Law the 
offence is punishable with a 
year in prison or in labour camp. 


PLACES 

Kavaloor: in Tamil Nadu 
is in the news as the Department 
of Space (India) plans to set up 
a satellite tracking station here 
with Soviet collaboration to 
study closely the earth in rela¬ 
tion to other planets. 

Kolleru Lake: It is a lake 
mentioned in the travelogue of 
Hiueu-tsiang. The place is in 
the news as the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh has prepared a 
Rs. 2-crore plan envisaging con¬ 
struction of 71 fish tanks of 
about 40 acres each in the 348 
sq. mile area which is a natural 
depression between Krishna 
and West Godavari districts. 

The Kolleru Lake, about 60 
km. from the Bay of Bengal, is 
connected to the sea by a nar¬ 
row waterway called Uppuleru. 
It receives drainage water from 
a catchment area of nearly 1,338 
sq. miles. 

Nairobi: was the venue of 
the fourth UNCTAD, (United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development) inaugurated 
on May 5, 1976. 

PROJECTS 

Jayakwadi Dam (Maharash¬ 
tra): The 10-km. long Jayak- 
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wadi dam on the Godavari is 
Maharashtra's largest irrigation 
project located near Paitban. 

This project and the Purna 
Dam being built on a tributary 
of the Godavari, are crucial to 
the state’s efforts to raise food 
production from the present 85 
lakh tonnes to 104 lakh tonnes. 

The lO-km.-long masonry 
dam has a live storage capacity 
at 2-15 thousand million cubic 
metres of water. The project, 
when completed in 1982, will 
irrigate nearly 2 8 lakh hectares, 
the largest area to be covered 
by any single project in the state. 

When completed, the dam 
and its two canals will irrigate 
the parched lands in Bhir, Par- 
bhani, Nanded and Auranga¬ 
bad districts and Ahmednagar. 
It also supplies water to Auranga¬ 
bad city. 

Talcher Urea Plant (Orissa): 
is the world’s second largest 
coal-based fertiliser plant under 
construction in Talcher. 

The plant will produce 900 
tonnes of ammonia daily which 
will be converted into 1,500 
tonnes of urea. Its annual 
requirement of one million 
tonnes of non-cocking coal (dur¬ 
ing full capacity utilisation) will 
be met from the nearby South 
Balanda and Nadira collieries. 
These are virtually captive mines 
of the Talcher plant with proven 
reserves of nearly 75 million 
tonnes. 

The Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre has set up a 62 
tonne heavy water plant within 
the plant complex. 


SCIENCE 

World’s Largest Telescope: 
The world’s largest telescope 
having a 6-metre diameter 
mirror weighing 42 tonnes has 
been built on the 2,100-metre 
high Karachavevo-Cherkessia 
Mountains in the USSR accord¬ 
ing to the Soviet news agency. 


With Its movable part weigh¬ 
ing over 650 tonnes, the new 
telescope has already obtained 
unique photographs of stars and 
it can track stars, planets and 
satellites with very high accu¬ 
racy, it is said. 


SHIPS 

Mabaganga: is the name 
given to the biggest dredger so 
far built in India and perhaps 
the biggest-ever built outside 
Europe. 

This large and powerful 
dredger is intended for service 
in the approaches to the river 
Hooghly, in the river estuary 
and in the river itself up to the 
junction with the Haldia river. 
It will thus perform a vital role 
in maintaining the life-line of 
the new Haldia port. 

The construction of this 
estuarine dredger marks a signi¬ 
ficant advancement in the deve¬ 
lopment of indigenous _ tech¬ 
nology and a milestone in the 
history of Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops (GRW) taken over by the 
Government 16 years ago. 

Mahaganga will have a capa¬ 
city of dredging 7,500 tonnes of 
soil to a depth of 20 metres in 
75 minutes. Its overall length 
is 140 metres, breadth 20'5 
metres, depth 9 - 5 metres and 
draft 6 - 3 metres. 

SPACE 

Lagcos (laser geodynamie 
satellite ): a satellite that looks 
like a giant golf ball, designed to 
observe the slow creep of land 
masses that causes earthquakes, 
was hurled into space by the 
U.S.A. on May 4 bearing a mes¬ 
sage to any descendants of man¬ 
kind that they may inhabit the 
earth nine million years from 
now. 

Lageos will measure minute 
movement—to less than an 
inch—of the earth’s crust (7,800 
km.) below, bouncing back polar 
motions and movements of 
places on the globe. 
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A stainless steel plaque on 
Lageos, expected to be drawn 
back into the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere almost nine million years 
from now, is meant to indicate 
the satellite’s origin and pur¬ 
pose to any intelligent beings, 
descendants of humanity or 
space travellers. 

Terrestrial TV Scheme: 
Spurred on by the success of the 
SITE programme, the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to bring nearly 
9,000 villages under the pro¬ 
posed Terrestrial Television Ex¬ 
tension Scheme by the end of 
January, 1976. 

The current SITE pro¬ 
gramme which comes to an end 
on July 31 under the one-year 
contract covers only 2,400 
villages. 

The gap between the termi¬ 
nation of the SITE programme 
and introduction of the Terres¬ 
trial Scheme is likely to be six 
months, according to official 
source. 

Advance action has already 
been taken by Doordarshan 
(Television India) to switch over 
from the SITE to the Terrestrial 
Scheme. 

The post-SITE programme 
would continue with two high- 
powered and four low-powered 
terrestrial transmitters. 

The high-powered transmit¬ 
ters would be set up at Jaipur 
and Hyderabad. The other 
four transmitters would be in¬ 
stalled at Raipur, Sambalpur, 
Muzaffarpur and Gulbarga. 

The six transmitters will 
cover about 40 per cent of the 
present SITE villages and 8,000 
others. 

The entire country is likely 
to be covered by television by 
1981 with the launching of the 
Indian Satellite (1NSAT). 

SEO (Satellite for Earth 
Observation): SEO is India’s 
Rs. 6-crore project to launch a 
second and “a hundred times 
more complex” satellite into 


space. It is scheduled to be 
launched in 1978 by a Soviet 
intercosmos rocket from a cos¬ 
modrome in the USSR. It will 
be designed and fabricated in 
India. 

While the primary objective 
of India’s first satellite “Arya- 
bhatta” was to establish indi¬ 
genous satellite technology, 
SEO’s mission is to obtain 
scientific information about 
meteorology, hydrology and 
oceanography. 

Nimbus-6: is the name of 
the satellite launched by the 
U.S.A. in June 1975 to collect 
weather data and check at¬ 
mosphere radiation levels. 

Nimbus -6 circles the Earth 
in polar orbit every 108 minutes. 
Due to the Earth’s rotation, it 
covers the entire globe once 
every 12 hours. 

The information it collects 
comes from 400weatherballoons 
circling the Earth at fixed alti¬ 
tudes and from automatic wea¬ 
ther stations in remote areas on 
land and at sea, including float¬ 
ing ice-fields in the Arctic. 


WARFARE 

Weather Weapons: The 
latest secret weapon in the 
arsenals of the super powers is 
weather-mod ification. 

The technique was tried out 
in Vietnam where at a cost of 
$ 3 6 million annually the 
United States carried out cloud 
seeding between 1967 and 1972 
over North and South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. These 
techniques enhanced rainfall by 
30 per cent. 

Under a draft treaty pro¬ 
posed by the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union ‘‘hostile use of environ¬ 
mental techniques” is to be ban¬ 
ned but not “peaceful” uses. 
And there is no definition of 
peaceful uses and no policing to 
make sure that one does not 
lead to the other. 

The U.S.A. programme was 
formerly called "Project Nile 


Blue". Now it is called Climate 
Dynamics. The U.S. authori¬ 
ties say their aim is peaceful; 
“We need it to detect Soviet 
attempts to disrupt North Ame¬ 
rican weather”. 

According to a New York 
Times article by Mr. Lowell 
Ponte, Climate Dynamics re¬ 
searchers using computer models 
of oceans and atmosphere have 
studied ways to melt the polar 
ice caps, generate destructive 
storms and otherwise use “key 
environmental instabilities to 
release huge amounts of energy.” 
They have found “how the U.S. 
acting secretly from space could 
inflict bad weather on the Soviet 
Union thereby ruining harvests 
and keeping that country depen¬ 
dent on U.S. grain imports.” 

In the Soviet Union, en¬ 
gineers are reversing the Arctic- 
flowing Pechora river and creat¬ 
ing inland seas—actions that 
could alter global climate. They 
also call it “peaceful”. 

“According to the National 
Academy of Sciences, cooling 
in the northern hemisphere since 
the forties makes the start ol a 
new ice age within a hundred 
years a small but real possibi¬ 
lity. Scientists cannot determine 
whether the cooling is by natural 
or artificial causes, whether deli¬ 
berately or accidently. 


MISCELLANY 

Dry Farming: It is a tech¬ 
nology of cultivation. It is 
selection of suitable crop varie¬ 
ties, scientific exploitation of the 
soil resources, harvesting of run¬ 
off rain water, application of 
recommended doses of fertili¬ 
sers, and mulching of the fields. 

The technology of dry farm¬ 
ing developed by the Pant 
Agricultural University, Pant- 
nagar (U.P.) has debunked the 
orthodox belief that fertilisers 
are not useful for barani crops, 
and that their applications burn 
the crops. 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED Etc. 

Ellas Sarkis: Elected President of 
Lebanon. 

Justice Victor Teiuiekoon: Chief 
Justice of Sri Lanka appointed acting 
President of Sri Lanka following illness 
of President Mr. William Gopallawa. 

Seni PramoJ: Elected Prime 
Minister of Thailand. 

Pichal Rattakul: Appointed 
Foreign Minister of Thailand. 

Park Sung-chul: Vice-Premier of 
North Korea elected Prime Minister 
of North Korea. 

Sankar Kuntar Ghosh: Appoint¬ 
ed Union Minister of State for Plan¬ 
ning. 

Justice Shiv Narayan Shankar: 
Chief Justice of Orissa High Court 
appointed officiating Governor of 
Orissa. 

Justice Manmolian Singh Gujral: 
Judge of the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court appointed Chief Justice 
of the High Court of Sikkim. 

Dmitry Ustinov: Appointed De¬ 
fence Minister of Soviet Union. 

Rear Admiral V.E.C. Barhoza: 
Appointed Flag Officer Commanding, 
Southern Naval Area. 

Mehra, Air Marshal O.P.: Elect¬ 
ed Chef de Mission of the Indian con¬ 
tingent to the 21st Olympic Games 
being held at Montreal ( Canada ) in 
July. 

Air Vice-Marshal Lai Singh 
Grewal: Appointed Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Eastern Air Com¬ 
mand in the rank of Air Marshal. 

G.P. Warrier: Appointed Chair¬ 
man of the Railway Board. 

Bhagwat Jha Azad: Appointed 
Chairman of the Estimates Commit¬ 
tee of the Lok Sabha. 

Manubhai Shah: former Minister 
of Commerce, appointed Chairman of 
the Banking Commission. 

Gustav Husak: Re-elected Gene¬ 
ra) Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Suchati Chuthasmlt: Ambassa¬ 
dor of Thailand to India concurrently 
appointed Ambassador of Thailand to 
Sri Lanka with headquarters at New 
Delhi. 

Harder Bhalla: India's Ambassa¬ 
dor-designate to Chile concurrently 
accredited Ambassador to Bolivia in 
succession to Mr. Prithi Singh with 
residence at Santiago. 

Mohammad Hamid A a s a r i: 
Charge d’Affaires, Embassy of India 
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in Jedda appointed Ambassador of 
India to United Arab Emirates in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Syed Ehsan Haider 
Rizvi. 

Peter Curtis: Appointed Aus¬ 
tralia’s High Commissioner in India. 

RESIGNED 

Akbar AH Khan: Governor of 
Orissa. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Ferdinand Marcos: President of 
Philippines. 

Amir Abbas Hovcyda: Prime 
Minister oflran. 

LV. Arkhipov: Deputy Prime 
Minister of Soviet Union. 

Dr. Mostafa Kamal Tolba: Exe¬ 
cutive Director of United Nations 
Environment Programme. 

Dr. Ratil Prebisch: Former Sec- 
retaiy-Gcneral of UNCTAD. 

Prince Tupoutoa: Crown Prince 
of Tonga. 

Madame Binh: Foreign Minister 
of Provisional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam. 

PERSONS IN THE NEWS 

Raghu Raj: Chairman and 
Managing Director, Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Bank of India. 


EVE 


APRIL 

17—China agrees to send Ambassa¬ 
dor to India. 

—Suleiman Franjieh, the Lebanese 
President signs decree for elect¬ 
ing successor. 

19-21—Unprovoked firing by Bangla¬ 
desh on the Border Security 
Force Petrol inside Indian terri¬ 
tory in Meghalaya. 

21— Egypt and China signs military 
pact. 

22— U.S.A. to sell arms worth $ 100 
million to Pakistan. 

26—Death of Marshal Andrei Grech¬ 
ko, Defence Minister of USSR. 

28—The Supreme Court, by a four- 
to-one majority, upholds bar on 
habeas corpus petitions during 
emergency. 

30—Oil struck in second Off-Shore 
Bassein structure 64 km. from 
Bombay. 


A.R.Antu!ay: General Secretary 
of the A.I.C.C 

K,K.Sundaram: Chairman of the 
Official Language (Legislative) Com¬ 
mission. 

G.P. Warrier: Chairman of Rail¬ 
way Board. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Raghuramalah: Pre¬ 
sident, All-India Women’s Confe¬ 
rence (AIWC). 

A.M. Thomas; Chairman of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission (KVIC). 

P.V. Krishnamoorthy: Director- 
General of Doordarshan. 

Bradford Morse: Administrator 
of the United Nations Development 
Programme. 

Yeh Ckien-ying; Defence Minis¬ 
ter of China. 

Dr. Ilalfdan Mahler: Director- 
General of the World Health Organi¬ 
sation (WHO). 

Anthony Crosland: B r i t a i n’s 
Foreign Secretary. 

Dr. Gamani Corea: Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD). 


DIED 

Marshal Andrei Grechko: De¬ 
fence Minister of Soviet Union. 

K. Subha Rao: Former Chief 
Justice of India. 

Anil Kumar Chanda: Former De¬ 
puty Minister of External Affairs and 
Housing. 


NTS 


MAY 

5—UNCTAD-IV opens in Nairobi. 

8—Lebanon’s Parliament elects Elias 
Sarkis as new President to suc¬ 
ceed right-winger Suleiman 
Franjieh. 

—Leonid Brezhnev elevated "Mar¬ 
shal of Soviet Union”. 

10—India-Sri Lanka boundary pact, 
signed on March 23 last, comes 
into force. 

14—India and Pakistan agree to 
restore diplomatic ties and reach 
accord on overflights, road and 
air-links. 

16—Two British soldiers—Bronco 
Lane and Brummie Stokes; 
members of the Nepalese-Britisn 
expedition, scale Mt. Everest. 

18—India and Pakistan set July 24 
as the deadline to restore ties. 
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Aids to Good English 

CLICHE-MONGERING 

“Words are our precision tools.” —Anon 


What is a “cliche” ? 

A cliche is a hackneyed 
literary phrase. It is a phrase, 
the aptness of which in a parti¬ 
cular context when it was first 
minted, has won it such popu¬ 
larity that it has become hack¬ 
neyed and it is used without 
thought in contexts where it is 
no longer apt. It is an out¬ 
worn common-place; “a coin 
so battered by use as to be 
defaced." 

Sources 

“Haste encourages them, 
but more often they spring from 
mental laziness", says Frank 
Whitaker. 

Padding i.e., filling out sen¬ 
tences etc. with superfluous 
words also breeds cliches. 

Range 

To quote from the introduc¬ 
tion to Patridge’s “A Dictionary 
of Cliches”: 

‘They range from high¬ 
blown phrases ( explore every 
avenue) through sobriquets ( nick¬ 
names ) that have lost all point 
and freshness ( the Iron Duke) to 
quotations that have become 
debased currency (cups that 
cheer but not inebriate) meta¬ 
phors that are now pointless, 
and formulas that have become 
mere counters (far be it from me 
to .)". 

Cliches are rightly regarded 
as notorious enemies of the 
precise word. They are bad 
things to be avoided by careful 
writers. 

Cliches for ever 

What is a cliche is partly a 
matter of opinion; it is also a 


matter of occasion. Some ex¬ 
pressions are, however, cliches 
in all circumstances. Examples 
are: conspicuous by its absence, 
tender mercies, leave no stone 
unturned, acid test, psychologi¬ 
cal moment, leave severely alone. 

No bugbears 

You will not be guilty of 
cliche-mongering if you choose 
such phrases as: “ cross the Rubi¬ 
con ", “swing of the pendulum", 
“white elephant", “thin end of 
the wedge ", for the reason that 
they are the fittest way of ex¬ 
pressing your meaning. 

Examples of cliches 

A. Padding 

1. It should be noted that 
there is a possibility of further 
drop in prices. 

2. In the circumstances, we 
are forwarding a fresh note. 

3. For your information this 
machine is required for the new 
power stations. 

4. It is appreciated that 
owing to staffing difficulties this 
Department cannot compile 
data. 

5. The Managing Direc¬ 
tor’s view in this connection and 
the nature and scope of the 
information which he thought 
would assist him in this connec¬ 
tion were indicated at a meeting. 

B. Cautionary Cliches 

(i.e., those used automati¬ 
cally without thought of 

what they mean.) 

1. The Minister is inclined 
to think in existing circum¬ 
stances, there is a prima facie 
case. 


2. As at present advised, I 
do not think that. 

C. Single Words 

1. The Chairman regrets 
that he will not able to hold 
the conference arranged for the 
15th April. Members will be 
informed as soon as alternative 
arrangements have been made. 

“Alternative" implies a 
choice between two or 
more things. The right 
word here is “other”. 

2. The additional expendi¬ 
ture involved will be Rs. 200. 

Omit “ involved ”. 

3. This report gives an 
overall picture of the growth 
of sugar industry. 

The right word here is 
"general". 

4. A significant higher level 
of expenditure must be expected 
for sports. 

“considerably" is the right 
word here, 

5. I own a house in Chandi¬ 

garh. 

I do not own a house in 
Chandigarh. 

Please delete item not 
applicable. 

Substitute "words" for 
"item". 


Proverity 

Pro verity Is not without many 
fears and distastes; and adversity is 
not without comforts and hopes. 

—Francis Bacon 
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INDIA’S DEFENCE FORCES 

-Challenge and Response— 


India now faces Increased external dangers from all directions. The 
earlier belief that the danger emanated from only one direction was recently 
dispelled by the Prime Minister who warned that It could originate from any 
direction—over the mountains, the plains and also from the sea. What Is 
India's state of preparedness to meet all the challenges to Its security ? What 
Is the progress made In recent years to strengthen the national defences ? This 
special comprehensive feature, written In response to the "CMV’ numerous 
readers, answers all these questions. 

The India's Defence problems have been discussed In this feature under 
the following heads : 



Nature and Complexity of the Defence Problem—Pakistan** 
Arms Build-up—Impact of Bangladesh events—India** Defence 
Budget—Planning for Defence—The Army—The Air Force—The 
Navy and Expansion Plans—Defence Production in India—Defence 
Public Sector Undertaking*. 


A COMPETITION MASTER’S SPECIAL FEATURE 


-India's Defence Forces : Challenge and Respond 


Nature and Complexity of the 
Defence Problem 

India’s defence policy aims 
at promoting and sustaining 
durable peace in the sub-conti¬ 
nent by means of negotiations 
and co-operation among the 
various countries in the region 
and at the same time equipping 
the defence forces as a safe¬ 
guard against aggression. 

With the dangers to India’s 
security and territorial integ¬ 
rity posed from across the 
plains, the mountains and the 
wide sea, the security environ¬ 
ment has become highly sensi¬ 
tive in spite of the Government’s 
sustained ellbrts to promote 
peace and establish amity with 
all our neighbours. The coun¬ 
try is, in effect, under compul¬ 
sion to be in a state of full 
preparedness, to maintain the 
utmost vigilance and plan for in¬ 
creased capacity to defend our 
vast borders against what is 
officially described as “adven¬ 
turous violations”. The urgency 
of such complete preparedness 
is heightened by the large-scale 
building up of offensive mili¬ 
tary capabilities by some of the 
neighbouring countries across 
our borders. T h e excessive 
cost of modern, sophisticated 
military equipment has necessi¬ 
tated larger outlays to ill] the 
gaps and meet the shortcomings 
in the country’s defences on 
land, the sea and in the air. 
The threat from the air is in 
some ways more acute in view 
of Pakistan’s recent acquisi¬ 
tions of the latest type of 
Mirage aircraft. 

The challenges require that 
the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force must all be maintain¬ 
ed at a high level of efficiency, 
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reorganised and re-equipped 
wherever necessary in a planned 
manner. Such defence plan¬ 
ning has of course to be con¬ 
sistent with the national resour¬ 
ces and the overall economic 
development. The threat is not 
only of actual aggression on 
Indian soil but also of unfriend¬ 
ly countries bringing pressures 
on us, direct and indirect. 

The latest report of India’s 
Defence Ministry brings out the 
reality of the threats which face 
the nation and also highlights the 
quality and nature of national 
preparedness of the armed 
forces. These forces have often 
proved their capacity and suc¬ 
cessfully defended the long 
frontiers with full dedication 
and co-ordination—despite the 
massive dimensions and the 
variety of terrain ranging from 
sandy wastes to snow-clad 
mountains, apart from the long 
sea-coash 

Pak Arms Build-up 

Specifically, the main threat 
is posed, every now and then by 
our nearest neighbour, Pakistan. 
It continues to make concerted 
efforts to augment its armed 
forces. It has acquired large 
quantities of sophisticated arms 
and ammunition, including mis¬ 
siles, tanks, anti-aircraft guns, 
artillery, torpedo boats, sub¬ 
marines, helicopters and modem 
aircraft from various countries. 

It has been building up its armed 
might with generous supplies 
from the U.S.A. and China and 
also from other sources. Pakis¬ 
tan has been the biggest reci¬ 
pient of Chinese military assis¬ 
tance among non-communist 
countries. China has assisted 
Pakistan not only to make up 


the war losses suffered by the 
latter in the 1971 war with India 
but has also been trying to build¬ 
up a capacity there for arms pro¬ 
duction. The lifting of the U.S. 
arms embargo early in 1975 has 
hardened militaristic tendencies 
in Pakistan, thus causing a set¬ 
back to the efforts for restoring 
normalcy in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. On April 22, 1976, 
a New Year report stated that 
the U.S.A. was preparing to 
sell Pakistan ammunition, anti¬ 
tank missiles, jeeps and other 
military vehicles worth about 
100 million dollars (Rs. 90 
crores). A Pakistani Air Force 
team had stayed in the U.S.A. 
for several weeks to examine 
some modern fighters and bom¬ 
bers (A-4.A-7 and F-5E fighters). 

The U.S.A. expects to make 
specific sales of military equip¬ 
ment to Pakistan this year 
0976-77) and these may include 
“Tow” missiles ammunition and 
vehicles. The U.S. also pro¬ 
poses to sell to Pakistan in the 
coming months training air¬ 
craft and transport helicopters. 
U.S. Administration officials, 
while confirming the proposed 
sales to Pakistan, maintain that 
the U.S. Government has not 
addressed itself to the question 
of selling combat aircraft to 
Pakistan. 

The total estimate of sales 
of such items as “Tow” missiles, 
ammunition and vehicles vir¬ 
tually agreed upon may be 
about $ 100 million. 

U.S. officials are, however, 
downgrading the sales to be 
made to Pakistan. They con¬ 
tend that they are in line with 
the U.S. decision to establish a 
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"routine, normal, military sales 
relationship” with Pakistan, fol¬ 
lowing the withdrawal of the 
arms embargo against that 
country. They claim that the 
magnitude of the sales was not 
such “as to stimulate an arms 
race in South Asia or upset, in 
any way, the process of politi¬ 
cal normalisation between India 
and Pakistan of which there are 
hopeful signs.” They repeat 
the earlier position that the 
U.S.A. will consider cstablish- 


HIGHLIGHTS 

1. India’s Defence Expenditure 1976-77—Rs. 2,544 crorcs (19% of 
the total budget). 

2. Pakistan’s Defence outlay over 50% of budget. 

3. With mounting threats from tbe mountains, the air and the sea, 
India has no option but to steadfastly build up the deterrent power 
ofits Armed Forces to convincingly demonstrate its effectiveness In 
warding off ail attacks. 

4. Giant strides have already been made in defence production all* 
round self-sufficiency being the aim. 

5. The Air Force and the Navy arc being strengthened and stream* 
lined. There is increasing stress on expansion of the Navy. 


ing a similar relationship with 
India, if approached. 

The U.S. officials also point¬ 
ed out that after the arms em¬ 
bargo was lifted in 1975, some 
military equipment has already 
beeu sold to Pakistan—items 
like spare parts and vehicles. 
Under the general guidelines 
laid down by the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, requests from Pakistan 
for specific types of equipment 
are considered on a case-by¬ 
case basis. This applies to 
other U.S. customers and there 
is no “deal” on an overall 
package basis for supplying 
equipment to Pakistan. “Wc 
arc not in that sort of relation¬ 
ship”, an official said. 

In the north, during 1975-76 
the Chinese intensified patrolling 
activities in certain sectors while 
in the north-eastern region they 
continued to instigate hostile 
elements in pursuance of their 
policy of creating unsettled con¬ 
ditions. In the east, the friend¬ 
ly border that came into being 
after the liberation of Bangla¬ 
desh is no longer a border of 
peace and there have been 
ominous reports of certain ex¬ 
ternal powers wanting to supply 
sophisticated arms and equip¬ 
ment to Bangladesh. Concern 
for the security of Bangladesh 
cannot be the motivation in this 
case since Bangladesh faces no 
threat of any kind from India, 
the aim seems to be a desire to 
create a sense of insecurity in 
India. 

The recent developments in 
the Indian Ocean, in particular 


the feverish military activity on 
Diego Garcia, has created a 
new threat for India. The 
U.S.A. has been spending large 
amounts of money in equipping 
the Diego Garcia and turning 
it into a full-fledged base for 
military activity. This has in¬ 
evitably increased super-power 
rivalry and brought tension to 
the Indian Ocean. Due to this 
factor, the Nicobar and Laksh- 
dweep Islands and also the 
Andamans are now in the front¬ 
line of India’s defence. The 
high-pressure injection of mili¬ 
tary weapons into the Persian 
Gulf area as a result of the oil 
producing countries prosperity 
has further complicated the 
situation. Almost the entire 
supply of military weapons to 
the oil-rich countries of West 
Asia comes from the U.S.A., 
France and other western coun¬ 
tries. Pakistan is suspected to 
have a lien on some of the air 
forces of friendly Arab coun¬ 
tries and also of Iran and Tur¬ 
key both of which have a 
regional understanding with it. 

The eagerness of the West¬ 
ern industrialised powers to 
supply sophisticated weapons to 
oil-producingi countries in a 
bid to secure oil supplies or to 
mitigate the burden of the mani¬ 
fold rise in oil prices, has led to 
a massive build-up of modern 
arms in an area which is sus¬ 
ceptible to rivalry and friction. 
The possibility of transfer of 
some equipment to Pakistan in 
this process has implications 
which cause concern to India. 


Impact of Bangladesh 

India, in common with 
numerous other countries, was 
shocked and distressed by the 
brutal assassination of the 
“Father of the Nation”, Presi¬ 
dent Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
members of his family and other 
respected leaders of Bangladesh 
in August 1975. Although, as 
a close neighbour, India cannot 
but be concerned and affected 
by the political upheaval in 
Bangladesh, this country has 
continued to treat these tragic 
developments as the internal 
affairs of that country. Our 
anxieties stem from the instabi¬ 
lity that has been created in that 
region which can have political, 
economic as well as security 
implications for India, especially 
if Bangladesh were to pursue 
policies which made the large 
minority of 10 million non- 
Muslims panic and flee to India 
in search of shelter and safety. 

Besides, there is the meance 
from the North though western 
countries do not give it the 
requisite importance and dis¬ 
regard it as a figment of India’s 
imagination. The fact is that a 
large portion of the Indian army 
is tied down on the country’s 
northern frontiers. The tough 
logistus in the high mountains 
entail heavy expenditure. More¬ 
over, China’s dangerous nuclear 
programme has also to be kept 
in mind. 

“India is situated in a region 
where the benefits of detente 
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have not reached despite our 
efforts for peace and friend¬ 
ship”, says an official review. 
“The threat to our security has 
not diminished and the situa¬ 
tion thus warrants a close and 
continuous watch on our part. 
The country cannot afford any 
complacency at this juncture 
and will have to maintain con¬ 
stant vigil to protect and safe¬ 
guard her security, with a 
greater unity of purpose and 
discipline.” 

Defence Expenditure 

The 1976-77 Budget put 
India’s defence expenditure at 
Rs. 2,544 crores as against Rs. 
2,274 crores originally provided 
for, and Rs. 2,410 crores (Re¬ 
vised estimates) for the year 

1975- 76. The provision for 

1976- 77 is Rs. 134 crores higher 
than for the previous year, but 
most of it is on account of 
salaries, higher D.A., upward 
revision of ration allowances of 
Other Ranks and increase in 
civil works and stores. The 
total demands for the Army In 
the Budget amount to Rs. 
1,649-75 crores; for the Air 
Force the sanctioned expendi¬ 
ture for 1976-77 is Rs. 511 70 
crores, and the provision for 
the Navy is Rs. 168-22 crores. 
For 1976-77 the increase in the 
expenditure on the Army is Rs. 
22-12 crores, for the Navy Rs. 
36 61 crores and for the Air 
Force Rs. 33 81 crores. 

The expansion in defence 
expenditure during 1976-77 is 
modest when compared with the 
substantial increase during the 
closing months of 1975-76. Only 
33 per cent of the total budget 
will be spent on equipment and 
stores. The sum of Rs. 851 
crores earmarked for this pur¬ 
pose will cover the costs of 
replacements of regular expend¬ 
ables such as clothes, medicines 
and ammunition and other 
stores used in training. It has 
to be"remembered that sophisti¬ 
cated training and mechanisa¬ 
tion, which are an essential part 
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of military preparedness, are 
very expensive. 

The argument that with the 
grim reality of about 220 mil¬ 
lion people in India living be¬ 
low the poverty line, this coun¬ 
try cannot afford the present 
level of defence expenditure can 
be easily answered by stating 
that no price is too high for 
national security and territorial 
integrity. Even now, we are 
spending only 19 per cent of 
our budget for defence prepared¬ 
ness during 1976-77. Pakistan’s 
defence expenditure, on the 
other hand, is over 50 per cent 
of its budget. Moreover the 
price of non-alignment and of 
self-reliance has also to be paid. 
Arms aid from other countries 
would be derogatory to our 
honour and self-respect. 

Planning for Defence 

In the context of the large- 
scale buildings of offensive mili¬ 
tary capability by the neighbour¬ 
ing countries across our border 
and the excessive cost of modem 
and sophisticated equipment 
necessary for our Defence pre¬ 
paredness, planning has assum¬ 
ed greater significance and im¬ 
portance. Ours is essentially a 
defence force as we have no 
desire whatsoever to expand our 
territory, but the increased 
threat to our national security 
along our borders had made it 
incumbent on us to plan for 
increased capacity to defend 
our border against adventurous 
violation. This involves re¬ 
organisation and re-equipment 
in a planned manner, consistent 
with our national resource posi¬ 
tion and the need for our other 
developmental ac^vities. 

The first occasion for realis¬ 
ing the need for planning in 
Defence arose as an aftermath 
of the aggression by the Chinese 
in 1962. The Chinese aggres¬ 
sion highlighted the major gap 
in our defence preparedness and 
made us recognise the need 
for assessing our defence require¬ 
ments on a five-year or even on 


a longer time basis. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first five-year defence 
plan was drawn up in 1964, 
covering the period 1964-69. 
The plan so drawn up did not 
include our long-term require¬ 
ments nor was there any definite¬ 
ness about the availability of 
resources to back up the plan 
requirement. The 1964-69 plan 
exercise was, in a way, the fore¬ 
cast of a creditable defence 
system, capable of serving the 
national defence objectives and 
being contained within the 
frame-work of the Fourth Na¬ 
tional Plan. It spelled out the 
financial outlay and the inputs 
involved in its implementation. 

The Defence Plan 1964-69 
was followed by successive plan 
exercises consisting of the 1969- 
74 plan and the 1970-75 plan. 
However, due to the interrup¬ 
tion caused by the events lead¬ 
ing to the conflict of 1971, Jt 
became necessary to review the 
resulting situation as a whole 
and to reassess the threat to 
national security and the defi¬ 
ciencies to he made good in 
our defence preparedness. An 
assessment was made during 
1973-74 followed by a further 
review in the light of various 
important developments sub¬ 
sequent to the West Asia War 
in October 1973. This took 
into account the large-scale 
acquisition of equipment much 
beyond what could be justified 
as reasonable for legitimate 
defence by our neighbours, the 
phenomenal increase in the in¬ 
ternational price levels due to 
the hike in oil prices, the diffi¬ 
cult internal resources position 
and the emergence of new 
politico-economic factors. Based 
on the subsequent reviews, the 
Defence Plan 1974-79' has been 
suitably modified. In revising 
the Plan, the country’s basic 
policy of non-aggression but 
maintaining level of defence 
preparedness as would act as a 
deterrent to external aggression 
by others across our borders, 
has been fully kept in view. 
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Between 1964 and 1975, the 
Defence Planning system has 
undergone many changes both 
in the methods and approach. 
There is much greater emphasis 
on the indigenous production 
of equipment and weapons. Be¬ 
sides, the planning exercise is 
much more broad-based with 
fuller participation of the three 
Services and production agen¬ 
cies. Further, in the plan review 
and the periodic adjustment to 
keep the Five-Year Programme 
as much realistic as possible, 
they are fully associated so that 
the resultant programmes reflect 
the feasibilities consistent with 
the need. 

The Defence Plan is adapta¬ 
ble to changes in the inter¬ 
national relationship, strategic, 
tactical and technological con¬ 
cepts. Its acceptance by the 
military planners, programmers 
and executives at various levels 
in these organisations has result¬ 
ed in a well-knit and cohesive 
planning and implementing 
machinery. Planning units are 
functioning for some time now 
in the Department of Defence, 
Department of Defence Produc¬ 
tion and in the three Service 
headquarters. There is close 
consultation and inter-action 
between the planning unit of 
the Ministry of Defence and 
those in Service headquarters. 
The units also assist in securing 
effective financial control and 
instilling cost effective approach 
in the various organisations with 
which they are concerned. 

In the wake of significant 
technological advances and the 
output of highly sophisticated 
Defence equipment involving 
enormous cost, both for acqui¬ 
sition and operational exploita¬ 
tion, cost-effectiveness has 
acquired considerable impor¬ 
tance. Weapon systems, com¬ 
munication system, navigational 
system, missiles, have all to be 
considered from varied angles, 
the cost factor for the system as 
a whole being a significant 
factor. Further, with the finan¬ 
ce, 1976 


cial constraints imposed by esca¬ 
lation in prices of raw-material, 
plant and machinery, compo¬ 
nents and further increase in 
oil price, cost-benefit analysis, 
in relation to operational 
requirement continues to assume 
great importance in the pro¬ 
grammes of modernisation and 
selection of equipment systems. 
In spite of the extent of our 
national border, the long com¬ 
munication and supply lines to 
be maintained, the extreme and 
unfavourable climatic terrain 
conditions in which our forces 
have to operate, our Defence 
expenditure as a percentage of 
the gross national product has 
continued to be among the 
lowest in the world. Countries 
whose security environments are 
much more comfortable than 
ours are spending a much higher 
percentage of G.N.P. on their 
defence preparedness. India is 
more interested in peace and 
national development effort 
than in acquisition of arms and 
ammunition and hence our sus¬ 
tained efforts to keep down 
drastically defence expenditure 
as a percentage of G.N.P. The 
latest publication of “Military 
Balance” lists India as the 38th 
in the list of 62 countries in the 
diminishing order of Defence 
spending, whereas Pakistan, as 
10th in the same list, has a much 
high level of expenditure. 

India’s defence assessment 
also related to the phenomenal 
increase in the international 
price levels due to the hike in 
oil prices, difficult, internal 
resources position and the 
emergence of new politico- 
economic factors. Based on 
these factors, India’s Defence 
Plan 1974-79 has been suitably 
modified. “In revising the Plan, 
our basic policy of non-aggres¬ 
sion but maintaining a level of 
defence preparedness as would 
act as deterrent to external ag¬ 
gression by others across our 
borders, has been fully kept in 
view”, according to a Defence 
Military statement. 


India's defence plan la 
adaptable to changes in the 
international relationship, stra¬ 
tegic, tactical and technological 
concepts. “It has been realised 
that a steady long-term, criti¬ 
cally analysed defence effort is 
more cost-effective and econo¬ 
mical than spasmodic effort to 
meet security crises as and when 
they develop.” 

We have recognised the need 
to treat the defence plan as an 
integral part of the National 
Plan, as both are vital for 
national well-being. On the 
national scene their roles are 
complementary. 

The Army 

The Indian Army, with the 
sanctioned strength of all ranks 
at 8 • 38 lakhs, has continued to 
provide the bulk of strength of 
the armed forces. In spite of 
the increase in the threat across 
the border, it has functioned 
within the ceilings laid down but 
its punch has been considerably 
increased through a selective 
process of raising and reorgani¬ 
sation carried out during the 
year. Considerable streamlin¬ 
ing of units and formations has 
been carried out to augment 
efficiency and effectiveness. The 
army is confident of dealing 
effectively with any attempt at 
aggression across our frontiers. 

Recruitment to the army 
has been carried out during the 
year 1975-76 to meet wastages, 
but in doing so improved selec¬ 
tion methods have been applied. 
This is based on the result of an 
experimental measure which had 
been carried out in the recent 
years. This measure involved 
special psychological test for 
ascertaining the aptitude of the 
candidates offering for recruit¬ 
ment to the Army. Initially, 
the aptitude tests were adopted 
for recruitment to certain tech¬ 
nical and other trades. Now 
this has been extended to all 
trades and as a permanent 
measure. 
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For the first time, in April 
1975, the UPSC held a combined 
Defence Services Examination 
for grant of Permanent Com¬ 
missions in the Army and Navy 
through their academies. The 
examination also covered the 
grant of Short-Service Commis¬ 
sion (non-technical). This 
scheme will be further continued 
to secure adequate experience 
regarding this mode of selection 
and training for the grant of 
Commission. 

Admissions to the National 
Defence Academy continued to 
be made by selecting suitable 
candidates through the compe¬ 
titive examinations held by the 
UPSC and interview and selec¬ 
tion which followed. A num¬ 
ber of cadets have passed out 
from NDA during the year, 
as before, and quite a number 
continue to receive training in 
the academy. 

The Air Force 

The Indian Air Force fleet, 
one of the significant Air Forces 
of the world today, is made up 
of 45 squadrons consisting of a 
variety of fighter, bomber, trans¬ 
port and maritime reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft. Among the 
fighter aircraft included in the 
Air Force at present are: SU-7s, 
Mystcres, Hunters. Gnats, MIG- 
218 and HF-24s. Canberras 
comprise the bomber fleet. The 
transport fleet consists of AN- 
128, IL-14s, Dakotas, Fairchild 
Packets, Caribous, Otters, TU- 
124s and India-built HS-74Ss. 
Super-Constellations are de¬ 
ployed for maritime recon¬ 
naissance. The Helicopters now 
in use in the IAF are Mi-4s, 
MI-8s and Alouttes, the last 
being manufactured in India. 
India-built HT-2 and HJT-16 
(Kiran), T6G Texan, Dakotas 
and Vampires are used for 
training purposes. 

Consistent with the country’s 
responsibilities, continuous 
efforts are made to modernise 
the Air Force with better types 
of aircraft, communication 
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equipment, etc. In this pro¬ 
cess the requirements are met 
indigenously to the maximum 
extent possible. The objective 
is to maintain a reasonably well- 
balanced force which can effec¬ 
tively meet its varied commit¬ 
ments of air defence, close air 
support, transport, heliborne 
operations etc. A long-term 
perspective is kept for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Ageing transport aircraft 
would require suitable replace¬ 
ment. A certain number of 
military freighter version of 
HS-748 aircraft would be pro¬ 
duced by HAL, Kanpur. As 
regards officers, the main input 
would continue to be from 
NDA, supplemented by NCC 
and Airmen entrants. Hindu¬ 
stan Aeronautics Limited (HAL) 
is engaged in the manufacture 
and overhaul of various types 
of aircraft, helicopters, related 
engines and equipment, includ¬ 
ing air-to-air missiles for LA.F. 

A ‘‘Long-Term Training 
Plan” for pilots has been evolv¬ 
ed after a careful study in depth 
into the qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative future requirements of the 
Air Force'. The scope of the 
flying training syllabus has been 
broadened to include tactical 
exercises and also armament 
training before the trainees earn 
their coveted “Wings”. 

More trainer aircraft have 
been inducted into service. 
Amongst other things, flying 
training is being carried out on 
HT-2/KIRAN. The HT-2 air¬ 
craft will eventually require re¬ 
placement and this is proposed 
to be done by another indi¬ 
genously designed basic piston- 
engine trainer. 

Training aids in the Air 
Force Technical College and the 
Ground Training Schools are 
being modernised. Training in 
LA.F. has been rationalised by 
separating ab-initio training 
from post-commissioning train¬ 
ing. The ab-initio courses for 
the Non-Technical Ground Duty 


Officers of Admin., Logistic, 
Accounts, Meteorology and 
Education branches have been 
shifted to the Air Force Aca¬ 
demy, Hyderabad, where jet 
training of ab-initio pilots is 
conducted. Besides rationalisa¬ 
tion of the training, this move 
would help to develop esprit-de- 
corps amongst the .officers of 
various branches of the LA.F. 
right from the beginning. 

The Senior NCOs, WOs and 
MWOs of the Technical Trades 
have been provided with yet 
another opening in the advance¬ 
ment of their career. The select¬ 
ed ones arc now being granted 
commission in IAF, known as 
Branch Commission after a short 
course in General Service Train¬ 
ing. 

A small number of officers 
and airmen were sent abroad 
for training in professional and 
technical courses for which ade¬ 
quate training facilities did not 
exist in India. Efforts arc being 
made to introduce such courses 
in India with the co-operation 
of universities and other research 
bodies in order to minimise 
dependence on foreign coun¬ 
tries. Available training facili¬ 
ties in India continued to be 
offered to friendly foreign 
countries. 

In the fields of radar 
coverage and secure communi¬ 
cations facilities, which are vital 
for the control of our own air¬ 
craft and the detention of in¬ 
truders, considerable progress 
has been achieved by on-going, 
projects. This has been aided 
by the lifting of the 1965 em¬ 
bargo by the U.S.A. in respect 
of equipment ordered after the 
India-China conflict of 1962. 
The meshing of these radar and 
communications facilities with 
those of the army and navy (and 
even the open civilian network 
under the Directorate-General 
of Civil Aviation) could have 
constituted a major objective 
in recent years. 
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? rhe Nary 

The Naval presence and un¬ 
abated activities of Big Powers 
in the Indian Ocean have been 
continuing throughout 1975. 
These have provided a fillip to 
sporadic Naval developments in 
the littoral States which are 
acquiring modern and sophisti¬ 
cated ships and aircraft. India 
is also, of necessity, required to 
keep a watchful eye on these 
developments and to be in readi¬ 
ness to defend our coastline and 
fast developing off-shore oil 
and mineral resources. ' 

India’s aim has, therefore, 
been to continue to strengthen 
our Navy, wifhin the available 
financial and material resources 
by replacing the older ships and 
modernising others in order to 
maintain the strike potential at 
the optimum level. The outlay 
on the Navy has gone up 2\ 
times in recent years. Greater 
emphasis has been laid on 
achieving self-sufficiency through 
indigenisation, research and 
development and by resorting to 
innovations and improvisation 
wherever possible. E ff o r t s 
have been made to maintain a 
high degree of readiness by 
adopting improved training 
techniques and systems and by 
maximising utilisation of human 
as well as material resources 
available. 

The usual exercises to im¬ 
prove the operational efficiency 
of the ships were undertaken 
during the year. These in¬ 
cluded fleet exercises for the 
Defence Services’ Staff College 
Students in September, 1975 
and for National Defence Aca¬ 
demy Cadets in October, 1975. 
Ships of the Indian Navy con¬ 
tinued to pay formal visits of 
goodwill nature during the year. 
The visits covered Male, 
Colombo and some Gulf States. 
The visits were well received. 

Fifty-four ships, including 
landing crafts, subarines, mis¬ 
sile boats, destroyers, anti¬ 
submarine frigates, fast-moving 


patrol boats, sufvey ships, India- 
built and developed frigates 
“Nilgiri” and “Himgiri", the 
huge fleet tanker INS “Deepak”, 
the flag ships INS “Delhi” and 
INS “Mysore”, INS “Rajendra”, 
the prestigious aircraft carrier 
INS “Vikrant” were on display 
when the President of India 
reviewed the Indian fleet on 
January 11, 1976. According 
to the latest reports, the Bharat 
Heavy Plates and Vessels Ltd. 
Visakhapatnam is now > in a 
position to build submarines. 

Development Plans for Navy 
India has to defend 3,500 
miles (5,700 km.) of coastline. 
The Big Powers are creating 
further problems for this coun¬ 
try. In spite of India’s best 
efforts and a scries of pro¬ 
tests at various forums, these 
powers are not keeping their 
battleships away from the Indian 
Ocean. This has made the 
Ocean front more dangerous 
and vulnerable than it otherwise 
would be. All this casts heavier 
responsibilities on the Indian 
Navy. The provision for the 
Navy in the 1976-77 Defence 
Budget has been raised to 10 
per cent instead of the usual 4 
per cent in view of these heavy 
responsibilities. It has also to 
be borne in mind that Pakistan 
has built up a strong Navy since 
the 1971 war and has been try¬ 
ing to get the most modern and 
the most sophisticated planes 
and tanks from wherever it can. 

The naval dockyard complex 
in Visakhapatnam, the biggest of 
its kind in Asia, is nearing com¬ 
pletion. Designed to fit into 
the country’s 1974-79 defence 
plan, the completed dockyard 
complex will mark the begin¬ 
ning of the process of moderni¬ 
sation of the fleet. Until now, 
the naval build-up has been 
mostly conventional. This was 
evident from the stress laid on 
the Leander-class frigate as the 
first-line surface battleship. 
Plans have now been drawn up 
for constructing modem-type 
frigates having advanced anti¬ 


submarine capabilities and also 

greater fire power. 

Progress of the Indian Navy 
is also assured through the revi¬ 
sion of the strategic aims and 
concepts. The emphasis has 
shifted from the “Capital ship” 
to fast, missile-equipped patrol 
boats, submarines and sub¬ 
marine chasers. The Submarine 
Squadron has been further 
strengthened. 

The Indian Navy at present 
ranks the ninth in the world, 
but even now its fleet, along with 
allied supporting arms, is not 
quite adequate for a large coun¬ 
try like India having a long 
coastline to guard. The big- 
power rivalries in the Indian 
Ocean, the intrusion of foreign 
trawlers into Indian Territorial 
waters and the confusion regard¬ 
ing the law of the sea have been 
additional complicating factors. 
Among its urgent needs is an 
effective fleet air arm. Long- 
range reconnaissance aircraft 
are urgently needed. The air¬ 
craft on the INS “Vikrant” 
as has been recently pointed out 
by Defence experts, are getting 
obsolete. It has also been felt 
that the present arrangement 
of leaving the maritime recon¬ 
naissance to the Air Force needs 
to be changed. 

The third Indian-built 
frigate INS “Udaygiri” was 
commissioned into the Navy on 
February 18, 1976. It is fitted 
with the most sophisticated 
sonar, radar and radio commu¬ 
nication equipment. Another 
three such ships will be built in 
India by 1980. 

Defence Production 

The Defence industry in 
India has made big strides and 
the 1975-76 production of 
sophisticated equipment worth 
Rs. 600 crores will represent a 
four-fold rise in defence produc¬ 
tion during the last decade. 
India’s defence industry has now 
grown into a giant complex with 
its output Worth over Rs. 6,000 
millions in 1975-76. The main 
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thrust of the Defence Production 
effort is towards the twin objec¬ 
tives of modernisation of arms 
and equipment and achievement 
of progressive self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency. Even though 
India has consistently pursued 
a policy of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence, the con¬ 
flicts of 1965 and 1971 high¬ 
lighted the need for defence 
preparedness, self-sufficiency 
and growing self-reliance in the 
field of defence equipment. Self- 
sufficiency has been achieved 
in manufacture of small arras 
and their ammunition. 

The implementation of this 
policy calls for a strong and well- 
diversified base of defence pro¬ 
duction, co-ordinated with indi¬ 
genous development to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible. While in 
order to “buy” time, it has 
been sometimes necessary to im¬ 
port design and technology from 
foreign countries, the policy has 
always been to reduce the im¬ 
port content by purposeful effort 
towards indigenisation and to 
absorb the technology adequate¬ 
ly to serve as a foundation for 
further development. As a 
result, very substantial progress 
has been made in increasing the 
indigenous content of major 
items of equipment and in 
building up large measure of 
expertise in a variety of specia¬ 
lities. 

Apart from the efforts in 
achieving complete self-suffi¬ 
ciency by setting up indigenous 
capacity for production of 
various types of arms and 
ammunition items required by 
the Services, the Department of 
Defence Production is extend¬ 
ing technical assistance to the 
Civil Sector in order to help 
build up the country’s economy 
and self-reliance. Recently, for 
manufacture of explosives 
required for mining, Govern¬ 
ment has sanctioned the setting 
up a Commercial Explosives 
Plant at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 6* 38 crores. The Plant, to 
be owned by the Coal Mines 


Authority, will be erected, com¬ 
missioned and operated by the 
Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories who have the technical 
competence in this field. Tech¬ 
nical consultancy assistance is 
also being extended to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs for 
setting up a factory for manu¬ 
facture of Tear Smoke Shells 
required by the Police Forces. 

There are a number of 
departmental factories under the 
Department of Defence Produc¬ 
tion. Excepting two, others are 
under the direct control of the 
Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories. These units are de¬ 
signed to meet the demands of 
the three Services for a wide 
range of highly sophisticated 
items of arms, ammunition, 
chemicals, metals, explosives, 
instruments, bridging equip¬ 
ment, anti-submarine projectiles, 
vehicles, clothing items, general 
stores, Armoured Vehicles, and 
other defence equipment. 

Ordnance Factories have at¬ 
tained self-sufficiency in the field 
of small arms production and 
are producing adequate quanti¬ 
ties of Rifles, Light Mortars, 
Carbines and Light Machine 
Guns required by the forces to 
meet the defence needs of the 
country. As regards Field and 
Mountain Guns, Heavy Mortars 
and Light Anti-aircraft guns, 
the country has practically 
achieved self-sufficiency. 

Defence Public Sector Under¬ 
takings 

There are at present 9 Pub¬ 
lic Sector Undertakings under 
the administrative control of the 
Ministry of Defence (Depart¬ 
ment of Defence Production). 
Excepting two, namely, the 
Praga Tools Limited, and the 
Goa Shipyard Limited, the other 
seven companies are wholly 
owned by the Government of 
India. The total number of 
employees in all the nine Defence 
Public Sector Undertakings was 
about 89,000 as on March 31, 
1975. 


The total paid up share capi¬ 
tal of the Defence Public Sector 
Undertakings stood at Rs. 96*04 
crores as on March 31,1975 and 
increased to about Rs. 100 crores 
by March 31, 1976. The total 
Government of India loans out¬ 
standing, as on March 31. 1975 
amounted to Rs. 114*09 crores. 

The Defence Public Sector 
Undertakings have generally 
maintained an upward trend in 
their production. The increase 
in production during 1974-75 
as compared to the previous year 
has in the case of some of these 
undertakings e.g., Mazagon 
Docks, Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops. Bharat Earth Movers 
Limited, and Praga Tools, been 
quite notable even if allowance 
is made for the increase in 
prices. As against the produc¬ 
tion value of Rs. 211*87 crores 
in 1972-73, the value for 1975-76 
is expected to be of the order of 
Rs. 350 crores. 

The overall working results 
of Defence Public Sector Under¬ 
takings continue to show im¬ 
provement. Except for Praga 
Tools Ltd., and Garden Reach 
Workshops Ltd., all the other 
Defence Public Sector Under¬ 
takings which were function¬ 
ing on 31-3-1975 have been 
showing prolits. The under¬ 
takings other than Praga Tools 
Ltd., Garden Reach Work simps 
Ltd., Bharat Dynamics, and 
Mishra Dhatu Nigam Ltd., 
(which is yet to start produc¬ 
tion), also declared dividends in 
1974-75. 

The total contribution to the 
exchequer by way of profits of 
the Defence Public Sector 
Undertakings (excluding t h e 
losses suffered by the Praga 
Tools and the Garden Reach 
Workshops during 1974-75) 
amounted to Rs. 22*88 crores. 
The Defence Public Sector 
Undertakings have continued to 
make a sizable contribution to 
the Defence effort. 
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A Round-up 

Dear Reader, 

The Annual Number presented to you herewith is a round-up 
of various important topics that had come up during the past 12 
months. 


It has been a good “exercise " in making the selection of 
only essential topics and presenting them in a capsule form to be 
easily digestable. 


We shall feel amply rewarded if the Annual Number fulfils 
your needs. 


Yours sincerely. 



Editorial 


Echoes of Delhi Declaration 


many as 60 non-aligned nations spanning 
four continents—Asia, Africa, Latin 

America and Europe—conferred in Delhi for 
a week in July and could claim signal success 
in their deliberations. They launched an 
effective attack on yet another hangover of the 
colonial past and the dismal days of imperialism 
—virtual monopoly of the vital information 
media. Through these media the Great Powers 
projected coloured versions of events, safe¬ 
guarding the prestige of the white races and 
denigrating the brown and yellow races whenever 
this served their aims. The historic imbalance 
and the racial and other injustice resulting from 
this stranglehold had to be redressed to ensure 
even-handed treatment between man and man. 
This has been achieved through the Delhi 
Declaration which would go down in history as 
another landmark in the long, eventful story of 
the liberation of oppressed humanity from the 
shackles that had killed its soul. 

Resounding with vigour and unusual unity 
of intent as well as purpose (there was hardly a 
discordant note at any stage), the Declaration 
recognised the urgency of liberating the informa¬ 
tion and mass media from the colonial legacy 
and expressed the collective determination of 
the participating nations to add a new dimen¬ 
sion to the ever-increasing co-operation among 
themselves. Collective self-reliance was the 
keynote of the Declaration which endorsed the 
constitution for the Non-aligned Press Agencies’ 
Pool. There need be little doubt that India, 
which has fully developed news services and 
other media of mass communication and also 
high technological capabilities, will play a 
crucial role in helping the other non-aligned 
countries in placing their media of information 
on firm foundations. 

From New Delhi on to Colombo—that is 
the current slogan. The implication is that 
New Delhi has shown the way and given the 
lead. The “plan of action” outlined in the 
Declaration will now go before the summit 
conference of the non-aligned countries which 
is scheduled to meet in Colombo early in August. 
Reinforced as perhaps never before during the 
past two decades, the non-aligned movement is 


expected to acquire new strength in August. In 
fact, the eyes of the entire world, including those 
of the capitalist and communist countries, arc 
now focussed on Colombo. On the decisions 
taken there and the sincerity displayed by over 
110 participants will depend the shape of things 
to come in the entire world. Indeed, if the 
Delhi Declaration is taken as a manifesto of 
independence in the matter of news and informa¬ 
tion, and also as the beginning of a new struggle 
against the exploiters, it might prove a trend¬ 
setter of much significance. The spirit of Delhi 
must indeed pervade the Colombo summit 
through and through. This spirit, incidentally 
also exposed the unethical practices resorted to 
by the multinationals—the giant and all- 
powerful commercial corporations which 
recently gained considerable notoriety for 
bribery and graft scandals. These monopolistic 
corporations generally function as the eyes and 
ears of the governments whose interests they are 
asked to safeguard by every possible means. 

But news has to be distinguished from 
Government propaganda. Vigilant newspaper 
readers easily distinguish one from the other. 
The proposed non-aligned pool has to safeguard 
itself from such propagandist tendencies; else, 
it would lose credibility which is vital to any 
information medium. There is also the financial 
aspect of the proposed Press Pool. So far, 
plans and projects drawn up by the world’s 
“have-nots” (most of them are non-aligned) 
have been still-born or have proved infructuous 
largely because of crippling financial handicaps. 
The mighty powers control the purse strings, but 
in this case the move for self-finance marks a 
notable experiment in self-reliance. If the 
experiment succeeds, it would open up new 
vistas and indicate unlimited possibilities of 
mutual co-operation among the Third World 
countries. It would prove that determination 
and unity of action can achieve as much as the 
mighty dollar and other sinews of gold. The 
Western powers would, of course, have an 
advantage in the impending competition between 
the two main news media, but the slow and 
steady may yet win. That would be a grand 
day in human history. 
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Code of Fundamental Duties 

The Swaran Singh Com¬ 
mittee, in another set of recom¬ 
mendations released on July 2, 
has recommended inscription in 
the Constitution of an eight- 
point code of “Fundamental 
Duties”, including‘‘national and 
military service when called 
upon to do so.” 

The Fundamental Duties 
recommended by the Committee 
are for the citizens to: 

1. Respect and abide by 
the Constitution and the laws; 

2. Uphold the sovereignty 
of the nation and to function in 
such a way as to sustain and 
strengthen its unity and integrity; 

3. Respect the democratic 
institutions enshrined in the 
Constitution and not to do any¬ 
thing which may impair their 
dignity or authority ; 

4. Defend the country and 
to render national service, in¬ 
cluding military service, when 
called upon to do so; 

5. Abjure comraunalism in 
any form; 

6. Render assistance and 
co-operation in the implementa¬ 
tion of the Directive Principles 
of State Policy and to promote 
the common good of the people 
so as to subserve the interest 
of social and economic justice; 

7. Abjure violence, to pro¬ 
tect and safeguard public pro¬ 
perty, and not to do anything 
which may cause damage and 
destruction to such property; 
and 

8. Pay taxes according to 
law. 


The Committee, set up by 
the Congress President, also re¬ 
commended that “Parliament 
may by law provide for the 
imposition of such penalty or 
punishment as may be con¬ 
sidered appropriate for any non- 
compliance with, or refusal to, 
observe any of these duties.” 

The Committee said: “No 
law imposing such penalty shall 
be called in question in any 
court on the ground of infringe¬ 
ment of any of the Fundamental 
Rights or on the ground of 
repugnance to any other pro¬ 
vision of the Constitution.” 

It further recommended that 
a new directive may be included 
in Article 39 to provide that the 
State “shall direct its policy also 
to secure population control 
through family planning or other 
suitable measures.” 

The Committee discussed 
at length the question of obliga¬ 
tions of the citizens flowing 
from the Fundamental Rights 
enjoyed by them under Article 
19 of the Constitution. It was 
felt that adequate safeguards 
should be provided against the 
misuse or abuse of the rights by 
making such misuse or abuse 

E mnishable under law of Par- 
iament. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said the 
Committee was of the opinion 
that “the abuse or misuse of the 
rights conferred under Article 
19 may be by individual, a 
group, party or association.”, 

The All-India Congress 
Committee, at its session in 
Delhi on May 29, had suggested 
to the Committee to formulate 
some proposals for inclusion in 
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the Constitution regarding 
fundamental duties and obliga¬ 
tions which every citizen owed 
to the nation. 


Non-Aligned News Pool 

Mrs. Gandhi on July 8 set 
the tone for the Ministerial 
Conference of No n-Aligned 
Countries on the Press Agencies 
Pool, held in New Delhi, by 
reminding the delegates from 
over 50 countries that self- 
reliance in sources of informa¬ 
tion was as important as tech¬ 
nological self-reliance. 

Welcoming the move by the 
non-aligned countries to forma 
news pool, the Prime Minister 
cautioned the opening session 
of the conference against the 
insistence of the former colo¬ 
nial powers on projecting the 
non-aligned governments (most 
of them with a colonial back¬ 
ground) as “inept'and corrupt” 
and “their people yearning for 
the good old days”. 

In spite of political 
sovereignty, most of the non- 
aligned had emerged from a 
colonial or semi-colonial past 
with a “rather unequal cultural 
and economic relationship with 
our respective former over- 
lords”. Also, the colonial 
powers often remained the main 
source of guidance. 

Against this background, 
the Prime Minister emphasized 
the necessity of the non-aligned 
having more direct exchanges 
among themselves in the field of 
information—of newspapers, 
radio, television and films. The 
attempt to promote pooling and 
sharing of the work of national 
news agencies was a good 
beginning. 

Stressing the importance of 
self-reliance in the field of infor¬ 
mation, she expressed the hope 
that the conference would make 
a determined effort to “rectify 
another lingering consequence 
of colonialism”. Considerable 
work had been done at Lima 
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and Tunis in this regard. She 
was confident that the review of 
these proposals at the level of 
Ministers would ensure the 
mobilization of the necessary 
political will. 

Mrs. Gandhi referred to 
what she described “as our own 
experience”. Foreign media had 
always overlooked the “heroic 
achievements” of the Indian 
people and played up disruptive 
and destructive occurrences. 
Tne Government’s decisive 
move to meet the effort of fanati¬ 
cal cadres to disrupt its func¬ 
tioning had been interpreted as 
an “onslaught on democracy 
and an abrogation of our Con¬ 
stitution”. 

“When so much false is 
said about us, we know what 
is true and what is untrue. But 
when there is a false report 
about others we cannot imme¬ 
diately discern its veracity”, she 
added, building up the case for 
a pool without the interference 
of the powerful Western media. 

Mrs. Gandhi stoutly de¬ 
fended non-alignment as one of 
the most purposive and power¬ 
ful international movements. It 
had provided a powerful impetus 
for detente. The non-aligned 
must ensure that the trend to¬ 
wards detente was not reversed, 
that trust was deepened and mis¬ 
givings removed. She recalled 
the ugly names given to the non- 
aligned movement by many in 
the past. It had been called 
neutralism and described as 
negative because of the prefix 
non . 

If anything, it was alignment 
that was negative, for it con¬ 
noted ganging up against others 
out of suspicion. Non-align¬ 
ment was based on trust, hope 
and willingness to co-operate, 
iall of which are positive values. 

The Prime Minister offered 
the strongest defence to date of 
the need to maintain the purity 
of the concept of non-alignment. 
She warned against “stretching 
the premises and criteria” of the 


movement in a manner that 
would blur its very definition. 

On July 12 the Ministerial 
Conference of No n-aligned 
countries adopted by consensus, 
amidst acclaim, the New Delhi 
declaration on formation of a 
pool of news agencies of non- 
aligned countries. To achieve 
this aim, the conference decided 
to ensure the continuity and 
promotion of the pool by 
endorsing the constitution, in¬ 
cluding the establishment of a 
co-ordination committee for 
making it operational as soon as 
possible. The conference also 
decided to endorse the settingup 
of the Co-ordination Council 
composed of representatives at 
governmental level to review the 
implementation of the decisions 
so far taken in the field of news 
dissemination and to make 
decisions regarding convening of 
further meetings and consulta¬ 
tions, at political, official and 
expert levels, for promoting co¬ 
operation in different fields of 
information. 

The New Delhi declaration 
was based on the policy state¬ 
ments of the various delegations 
and will now go before the 
Colombo meeting of the Non- 
aligned countries in August. 

The Declaration took note 
of the “persistent and serious 
imbalance in the current global 
information position and its 
adverse effects on non-aligned 
countries. It expressed t h e 
determination of these countries 
to rectify this situation and add 
a new dimension to the ever- 
increasing co-operation among 
themselves in all fields of in¬ 
formation, mass media and 
social and cultural interaction.” 


Indo-Afghan Accord 

Both India and Afghanistan 
have underlined the efforts which 
the two countries were making 
to improve their relations with 
their neighbours. The Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
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has said that India looked for¬ 
ward to beneficial co-operation 
amongst the countries of the 
region. 

A joint communique sum¬ 
ming up the Prime Minister’s 
four-day visit to Afghanistan 
which ended on July 7 said that 
President Daoud explained that 
Afghanistan had sought to im¬ 
prove its relations with other 
countries in order to help create 
an atmosphere of peace and co¬ 
operation in the region to which 
she belongs. 

Welcoming the peace-loving 
policy of Afghanistan, Mrs. 
Gandhi explained the efforts 
which India had made in recent 
months to improve bilateral rela¬ 
tions with her neighbours in 
order to promote peace, stabi¬ 
lity and co-operation in South 
Asia. President Daoud wel¬ 
comed this policy which would 
be in the interest and to the 
advantage of the region as a 
whole. 

Both countries underlined 
the need for adherence to the 
principles and criteria of the non- 
aligned movement to ensure its 
success and efficacy and agreed 
to co-operate actively in further¬ 
ing this objective at the summit 
conference at Colombo. 

The two leaders called for 
universal disarmament, includ¬ 
ing a total ban on the use of 
nuclear weapons. They em¬ 
phasised the need to develop 
nuclear energy exclusively for 
peaceful purposes for promoting 
rapid economic development. 

The two sides called upon 
the developed countries to co¬ 
operate in putting their econo¬ 
mic relations with developing 
countries on a just and equitable 
basis. They reaffirmed their 
belief that economic, technical 
and scientific co-operation 
among the developing countries 
should be further strengthened 
for speedier progress. 

The two sides reaffirmed 
their support and solidarity with 
the people of southern Africa, 


who were fighting against racial¬ 
ism and colonialism and called 
for an end to all political, eco¬ 
nomic and military support to 
the racist regime.' They stressed 
the importance of the Indian 
Ocean being a zone of peace 
free from foreign military bases 
and tension and great-power 
rivalry. 

Reviewing the progress of 
bilateral relations, the two sides 
agreed that the area of co¬ 
operation between the two 
countries should be further 
widened and expressed their 
readiness to continue to expand 
Indian co-operation for the 
development plan of Afgha¬ 
nistan. Both sides agreed that 
close and permanent contacts 
between the two countries 
should be maintained at various 
levels. 


Closer Ties with GDR 

India and the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) on 
July 5 expressed their conviction 
that detente brought about by 
the Helsinki Declaration should 
be consolidated and extended to 
other regions of the world still 
troubled by conflict and tensions. 

A joint communique issued 
by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and Mr. Erich Honecker, Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany, at the 
end of the former’s three-day 
official visit said: “Establish¬ 
ment of lasting relations of good 
neighbourliness between a 11 
States is an important pre¬ 
requisite for transforming Asia 
into a continent of peace and 
co-operation.” They agreed 
that for lasting peace to be 
achieved, the relations between 
States should be governed by 
principles of non-interference in 
the internal affairs, inviolability 
of frontiers, renunciation of force 
and respect for each other’s 
sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. 

The communique said the 
Prime Minister’s visit to the 


GDR symbolised the close and 
friendly co-operation long estab¬ 
lished between the two countries 
and confidence that their rela¬ 
tions would further develop to 
mutual benefit. 

The two leaders expressed 
the determination to further 
intensify and expand mutual 
co-operation in political, econo¬ 
mic, scientific, cultural and other 
fields between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

They agreed that the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the Indo- 
GDR Joint Commission should 
explore the possibilities of en¬ 
larging areas of co-operation 
and formulating concrete pro¬ 
grammes of action in the fields 
of scientific research and ex¬ 
change of technology. 

Talks between the two dele¬ 
gations were marked by warm 
cordiality and revealed close 
similarity in their viewpoints. 

The communique condemn¬ 
ed all forces of colonialism, neo¬ 
colonialism and racial discrimi¬ 
nation and expressed “resolute 
support for the peoples of 
Zimbabwe and Namibia”. It 
strongly condemned “the brutal 
murder and suppression of black 
people by the racist regime in 
South Africa” and reiterated the 
determination to work for elimi¬ 
nation of racism and repression 
in that country. 


End of Mizo Hostilities 

The 10-year-old hostilities 
by the unerground Mizos came 
to an end on July 1 with the Mizo 
National Front acknowledging 
that “Mizoram is an integral 
part of India”. Led by Mr. 
Laldenga, the MNF has agreed 
to abjure violence and surrender 
arms and ammunition held by 
its underground personnel. 

The Mizo National Front 
has been waging an armed rebel¬ 
lion to attain an “independent 
status for Mizoram” since 1966 
when its volunteers attacked 
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Government offices at Mizo¬ 
ram’s capital. 

A six-member delegation of 
the Mizoram National Front 
has assured the Government of 
its resolve to accept a settlement 
of all their problems in Mizoram 
“within the framework of the 
Constitution of India.” 

The MNF was declared un¬ 
lawful in early 1975 when it 
intensified its activities and 
murdered senior police officers. 

An understanding was 
reached according to which the 
underground MNF has agreed 
to suspend their activities. 

Official sources feel that the 
understanding marks the culmi¬ 
nation of a series of measures 
to initiate a dialogue with the 
Government. 

In accordance with the 
understanding, MNF has under¬ 
taken to abjure violence and 
suspend all their activities and 
thus create a climate of under¬ 
standing, peace and tranquillity 
in Mizoram. The Front has 
also agreed to collect all their 
underground personnel with 
their arms and ammunition at 
mutually agreed camps “within 
one month after the establish¬ 
ment of these camps” and hand 
over the arms and ammunition 
to the central authorities. 

On its part, the Government 
has agreed to suspend operations 
by the security forces after the 
fulfilment of this assurance. 
Such suspension would however 
not apply to operations against 
underground personnel attempt¬ 
ing to cross the international 
border and to the maintenance 
of law and order in Mizoram 
itself. 

An organisation known as 
the Mizo National Front was 
formed in the context of the 
acute famine in the Mizo hills 
district of Assam in 1959. In 
1961, this organisation styled 
itself as the “Mizo National 
Front” with the objective of 


attaining independent status for 
Mizo hills. 

On the midnight of Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1966, MNF started its 
hostilities in pursuit of its seces¬ 
sionist objective and attacked 
the Government treasury and 
other places like Government 
offices at Aijawal, the capital of 
Mizoram. It raised a corps of 
volunteers and indulged in fre¬ 
quent encounters with security 
forces. 

On July 6 it was announced 
that following the understanding 
the Lt. Governor of Mizoram 
ordered suspension of opera¬ 
tions by the security forces with 
immediate effect throughout the 
Union Territory. Evidently, the 
intention is to bring about an 
atmosphere of peace and tran¬ 
quillity in Mizoram and to faci¬ 
litate the establishment of sur¬ 
render camps, and collection 
of the MNF underground in 
these camps. 

The suspension order will 
not, however, apply to opera¬ 
tions by the security forces 
against underground personnel 
attempting to cross the inter¬ 
national border or threatening 
the law and order situation. 
The order will be effective for a 
period of three months during 
which a substantial number of 
the underground are expected 
to lay down arms. 

The Union Government had 
made it clear from the very 
beginning that any settlement 
with the underground could be 
only on the basis of acceptance 
by them of the country’s terri¬ 
torial integrity and the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Prices Increasing: Survey of 
Economy 

Credit restraints remain the 
watchword of the Reserve Bank, 
India’s Central monetary autho¬ 
rity, with price and money 
supply trends in the first quarter 
(April-June) of the current 
financial year (1976-77) hardly 
reassuring. The wholesale 


price index had moved up by 
about four per cent by mid- 
June and the money supply for 
the quarter ended June 25, 1976, 
showed a larger expansion by 
Rs. 933 crores (7 - 4 per cent), as 
compared to Rs. 630 crores (5'5 
per cent) in the corresponding 
period of 1976-77. 

With price distortions hav¬ 
ing begun to appear, the 
monetary authority is tending to 
become more cautious and 
determined to keep monetary 
expansion to a level as close as 
possible to growth in output. 

According to Reserve Bank 
sources, for the assumed growth 
rate of 5 5 per cent in an at¬ 
mosphere of reasonable price 
stability, money supply increase 
has to be limited to around nine 
per cent. Money supply ex¬ 
pansion was held down to 6 5 
per cent in 1974-75 and to 9 - 6 
per cent rise in 1975-76. It 
matched the higher growth rate 
of five to six per cent, which the 
economy registered last year. 

While a larger volume of 
credit has to be provided for in 
the current year, especially for 
food and fertilisers, and the 
banking system can be expected 
to meet these needs, the Reserve 
Bank feels that the tight mone¬ 
tary policy and high interest rate 
structure would have to con¬ 
tinue in view of the “delicate” 
balance between aggregate 
demand and supply. Any in¬ 
crease in money supply beyond 
an eight to nine per cent, would 
put pressure on prices, accord¬ 
ing to RBI sources. 

The Central Budget for 
1976-77 has left a deficit of Rs. 
320 crores and another Rs. 480 
crores has been assumed by way 
of drawings from accumulated 
reserves, making a total of Rs. 
800 crores. While a three to 
four per cent average rise in 
wholesale prices during the year 
is regarded as tolerable, any 
larger increase is likely to land 
the economy into a new bout 
of inflation. 
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Judging industrial output 
trends in 1976 and the food pro¬ 
duction target of 116 million 
tonnes which is within reach 
provided weather conditions are 
fairly satisfactory, RBI sources 
expect that the country could, 
for the second year in succession, 
register a growth rate well above 
five or six per cent in 1976-77. 
Accordingly, monetary expan¬ 
sion is being co-related to ex¬ 
pansion in output. 

A combination of circum¬ 
stances, including the very satis¬ 
factory monsoon, enabled a better 
balance in the economy to be 
achieved in 1975-76 within the 
framework of monetary and 
credit regulation. 

By and large, according to 
RBI sources, the existing frame¬ 
work of monetary and credit 
policies will have to be main¬ 
tained throughout the current 
year. Any general relaxation 
by way of reduction in the bank 
rate or lowering of interest rates 
is ruled out. 

The banking system has to 
continue to meet the growing 
demand for food credit, while 
credit expansion for non-food 
sectors will be related to increase 
in production. At the same 
time, the credit policy has been 
selectively liberalised in recent 
months to assist individual 
industries faced with problems 
of reduced demand like textiles 
and jute. A number of indus¬ 
tries received larger credit dur¬ 
ing 1975-76, broadly in line with 
increase in output. The flow of 
credit in real terms was even 
larger, taking into account the 
fall in the average wholesale 
price index during the past year. 

The total credit expansion in 
the current year is estimated at 
Rs. 2,000 crores, made up of 
increase in food credit of roughly 
Rs. 600 crores, Rs. 200-300 
crores for fertilisers and Rs. 
1,100 crores for non-food 
sectors. Given an assumed 
deposit growth of Rs. 2600-2700 
crores, the banks would be left 


with Rs. 1700 crores after pro¬ 
viding for the 37 per cent cash 
and liquidity requirements, and 
this should enable them to meet 
the requirements of food and 
non-food sectors. 


Performance of Banks 

The banking system in India 
is bringing large sections of-the 
community into its fold. This 
is reflected by the spectacular 
growth in the mobilization of 
deposits and lending ever since 
nationalization in July 1969 
Mr. K.R. Puri, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, said on 
July 9 that banks were now 
reaching out to the common 
man as never before, and there 
was a pronounced shift to peo¬ 
ple in rural and semi-urban 
areas. 

The credit-deposit ratio Ju 
rural areas had gone up from 
37-5% in June 1969 to 52-2% 
by June 1976. But “this is still 
less than what we expect and 
more needs to be done in rural 
areas by the banks”, he said. 

Mr. Puri, however, noted 
that there was a healthy growth 
trend in terms of smaller bor- 
rowal accounts. The rate of 
increase in the number of 
accounts, both deposits and 
borrowals, was significantly 
larger than the growth in 
deposits or lending. The banks 
were putting more funds in 
priority sectors and investing in 
human resources. 

The Governor said the 
Reserve Bank was conscious of 
the need to bridge the credit gap 
in rural areas, especially with the 
lessening of the grip of the 
spurious money-lender in the 
wake of the implementation of 
the Prime Minister’s 20-point 
programme. 

A committee was at work on 
how to co-ordinate the function¬ 
ing of various agencies involved 
in rural credit so that they com¬ 
plemented one another’s opera¬ 
tions. 


Discussing some of the way9 
in which the banking system 
could take on a developmental 
role instead of being merely 
credit agencies Mr. Puri said 
he was considering in consulta¬ 
tion with bankers as to whether 
the banks could not undertake a 
programme of grain storage 
construction. This would be 
helpful to farmers to effect 
quicker disposal of their sur¬ 
pluses and also enable banks to 
stock and supply to them inputs 
like seeds. 

Large food buffer-stocks had 
become crucial to the country’s 
growth with price stability. No 
single institution by itself could 
handle the storage problem, con¬ 
sidering the vastness of the 
country and the magnitude of the 
buffer stocks which would be 
constantly replenished. 

Reviewing the progress of 
banks in the post-nationaliza¬ 
tion period, Mr. Puri said deposit 
accounts had risen from Rs. 10 
to 15 million and total deposits 
from Rs. 4,650 crores to Rs. 
15,000 crores between June 1969 
and June 1976. 

The number of borrowal 
accounts rose to 6- 5 million and 
the outstanding credit had shot 
up from Rs. 3,600 crores to 
about Rs. 11,500 crores. 

Record Industrial Growth 

Since the declaration of 
Emergency in June last 1975, 
industrial growth in the country 
has attained new heights. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. T.A. Pai, Union 
Minister for Industry and Civil 
Supplies, the growth rate in the 
first quarter of 1976 touched a 
record level of 10’3 per cent as 
against 6’4 percent during the 
last quarter of 1975. The rate 
of growth for 1975-76 as a whole 
was 5*7 per cent as against 2'S 
per cent in 1974-75. 

For 1976-77 Mr. Pai en¬ 
visages the growth rate to be 
above 10 per cent. If the per¬ 
formance of the small-scale sector 
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is also taken into account, the 
growth rate for 1975-76 for the 
industrial sector as a whole will 
work out to 7'l per cent. The 
rate of growth in this sector 
during 1975-76 was 13 per cent 
and its total output touched the 
Rs. 5,700-crore mark. 

The growth rate of the 
small-scale sector in February- 
March this year was 18 percent 
and if this is kept up, the value 
output during 1976-77 will go 
up to Rs. 7,000 crorcsat current 
prices. 

An analysis of the sectoral 
growth in the industrial sector, 
excluding the small-scale one, 
during 1975-76 reveals that the 
mining sector recorded a growth 
rate of 10 per cent to 13 per 
cent. 

In the manufacturing sector, 
which accounts for 81 per cent 
of the industrial production, the 
growth rate during January- 
March 1976, was 8 -7 per cent 
as against 4 per cent during the 
previous six months and a 
negative growth rate in the first 
quarter of 1975-76 financial 
year. 

For 1975-76 as a whole, 
some industries, which had 
shown a downward trend in the 
beginning, recorded improve¬ 
ment in the last quarter. Slow 
growth was noticed only in the 
cases of products like beer, 
paper and paper bmjrds, tyres 
and tubes, storage batteries and 
electrical appliances. But the 
weight of these items in the 
growth index was only 15 per 
cent. 

India’s Exports Up by 18% 

With an increase in the 
volume of exports and some¬ 
what reduced imports over the 
past few months, the deficit in 
India’s foreign trade is gradually 
diminishing. According to the 
latest available figures, whereas 
exports in 1975-76 rose by 18 
per cent, imports increased by 
some 11 per cent—much less 
than the growth in imports in 


the previous two yeafs. The 
revised figures of exports for 
1975-76 were Rs. 3,943 crore 
(an increase of about Rs. 643 
crores over the 1974-75 figure 
of Rs. 3330-6 crore.) 

In a climate of world reces¬ 
sion, when the world trade had 
increased by only 4 per cent in 
value in 1975, the achievement 
of a growth rate of more than 
18 per cent in exports during 
1975-76 was of considerable 
significance. Within a span of 
five years between 1971-72 and 
1975-76, the magnitude of 
India’s exports increased by 145 
per cent. These gains achieved 
on the export front were not, 
however, adequate in balancing 
India’s foreign trade accounts. 

The continued import of 
food, fuel and fertilisers to meet 
the growing needs of the 
economy had pushed up im¬ 
ports during 1975-76 to a pro¬ 
visional figure of Rs. 5,018 crore 
from Rs. 4,519-9 crore (revised) 
in 1974-75. In the field of 
import substitution, India is 
now in a position to promote the 
export of many commodities 
which not many years ago were 
on the import list. 

The country’s foreign ex¬ 
change reserves had, however, 
maintained a steady rising trend 
in 1975-76. At the end of the 
year, foreign exchange reserves 
amounted to Rs. 1,885 36 crores 
as against Rs. 969’24 crores at 
the end of 1974-75, showing an 
accretion of Rs. 916-12 crores. 
In fact, foreign exchange re¬ 
serves were almost doubled in 
the course of a single year—a 
very significant development. 


New Plan for Oil Industry 

The Ministry of Petroleum 
is planning to restructure the 
oil industry, 95% of which is 
already in the public sector. 
According to an official state¬ 
ment, reorganization of oil com¬ 
panies is necessary to .make 
optimum use of assets and to 


maintain a high standard of 
service to consumers. Four 
regional companies are proposed 
along with an apex body. There 
are eight oil companies in India, 
engaged in refining and market¬ 
ing operations. These include 
Indian Oil Corporation, Bharat 
Refineries Limited, Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation, Caltex 
and Assam Oil Company. There 
are two exclusively refining 
companies—Madras Refineries 
Ltd. and Cochin Refineries 
Ltd.—-which market their pro¬ 
duce through Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration. Indo-Burraa Petro¬ 
leum is a marketing company 
which sells IOC products. 

Except for Assam Oil Com¬ 
pany, all private companies 
started with only marketing 
operations in the country, im¬ 
porting products from their 
sources abroad. Only Assam 
Oil Company had a refinery. 
Other private companies set up 
refineries in the ’fifties and later 
became combined refining and 
marketing concerns. 

When oil was discovered at 
new sites in the country, Indian 
Refineries Limited was formed 
in 1958 as a public sector com¬ 
pany to construct refineries. 
Next year another public sector 
undertaking—Indian Oil Com¬ 
pany—-was formed for market¬ 
ing. These two were later 
amalgamated to form the pre¬ 
sent Indian Oil Corporation. 
Oil exploration and oil produc¬ 
tion remained separate activi¬ 
ties under separate organiza¬ 
tions. 

The Petroleum Ministry’s 
objective in wanting to rationa¬ 
lize and restructure the industry 
is to make optimum use of 
investments and facilities of all 
the companies and to achieve 
optimum economies of scale, 
keeping in view the needs of 
operational efficiency and service 
to the consumer. 
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Affairs 

World Summit of the Rich 

Leaders of the seven major 
industrialized democracies on 
June 30 ended a two-day summit 
conference at Puerto Rico with 
agreement to pursue a go-slow 
policy on economic recovery. 
President Ford, host of the 
summit, said in a statement that 
the Chiefs of State, while agree¬ 
ing to a cautious economic 
policy, made allowances for 
special problems facing some 
nations, notably Britain and 
Italy. 

Britain and Italy both have 
high inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment rates and the recoveries 
from the last recession are lag¬ 
ging far behind the rates in the 
other major Western industrial 
powers. The British and 
Italians had urged the other 
nations not to apply the brakes 
to slow economic growth. 

Mr. Ford said the results of 
the summit were “a step forward 
in co-operation among indus¬ 
trialized democracies”. He said 
the positive benefits “will not 
only benefit our peoples but the 
international economy as a 
whole”. 

The summit resolved to 
pursue Increased co-operation 
in world economic policies and 
said recovery from the recession 
is well under way. 

The joint declaration by the 
United States, Britain, France, 
Japan, West Germany, Italy and 
Canada was issued at the con¬ 
clusion of the summit. 

The seven Heads of State 
attending the meeting with their 
Foreign and Finance Ministers 
pledged to take into account the 


interest of other nations, parti¬ 
cularly the developing countries. 

Common Purpose 

President Ford’s statement 
said: “The interdependence of 
our destinies makes it necessary 
for us to approach common 
economic problems with a sense 
of common purpose and to 
work towards mutually consis¬ 
tent economic strategies through 
better co-operation.” 

It said the last summit con¬ 
ference held in November 1975 
at Rambouillet ( France ) set 
economic recovery as a primary 
goal. Since then, there has 
been significant progress and 
renewed confidence in the future 
has replaced doubts about the 
economic and financial outlook. 

Economic recovery is well 
under way and in many of our 
countries there has been sub¬ 
stantial progress in combating 
inflation and reducing un¬ 
employment. It said, “This has 
improved the situation in those 
countries where economic 
recovery is still relatively weak”. 

The declaration said the 
seven nations were deteimined 
to avoid excessive stimulation 
which would lead to another 
boom to avoid new impedi¬ 
ments to trade and capital move¬ 
ments. As a result, “restoration 
of balanced growth is within 
our grasp. We do not intend to 
lose this opportunity”. It noted 
that since November the rela¬ 
tionship between the dollar and 
most of the main currencies has 
been remarkably stable, al¬ 
though some currencies—notably 
the British pound and the 
Italian lira—have suffered sub¬ 
stantial fluctuations. 
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“The needed stability in 
underlying economic and finan¬ 
cial conditions clearly has not 
yet been restored. Our com¬ 
mitment to deliberate, orderly 
and sustained expansion and to 
the indispensable companion 
goal of defeating inflation pro¬ 
vides the basis for increased 
stability.” 

The leaders said they had 
discussed East-West economic 
relations and that they welcom¬ 
ed the steady growth of East- 
West trade since this enhances 
overall East-West relations. Mr. 
Ford appealed for more “realis¬ 
tic goals” for the future. He 
was believed to have cautioned 
that it was time to start slowing 
down the major economies to 
avoid “boom bust” economic 
cycles. 


New U.K.-France Axis 

A new development in Euro¬ 
pean politics is the understand¬ 
ing reached, after a long break, 
between Britain and France. 
President Giscard d’Estaing of 
France paid a visit to Britain 
late in June 1976 to remove the 
misunderstandings and forge new 
links. Mr. Giscard and Mr. 
Callaghan agreed to meet once 
a year, alternately in France and 
Britain. In a joint statement 
after the talks, the French Presi¬ 
dent and the British Prime 
Minister said they had agreed 
on these meetings “in order to 
discuss relations between their 
two countries and problems of 
common interest, notably those 
derived from their membership 
of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity”. 

They also decided that their 
Foreign Ministers should have a 
separate meeting at least once a 
year and that there should be 
periodic meetings between their 
Ministers responsible for Home 
Affairs, the Economy and 
Finance, Energy, Industry, 
Defence and Trade “with a view 
to bringing the policies of their 
two countries closer together 


and facilitating their conver¬ 
gence”. 

The statement said they had 
decided on the yearly summit 
meetings because “their two 
countries share the same basic 
outlook and pursue common 
objectives”. They recalled that 
their membership of the Euro¬ 
pean Community “creates new 
links bet ween them”. They had 
“resolved to develop consulta¬ 
tions and thereby to reinforce 
co-operation between their two 
Governments.” 

The entente cordiale bet¬ 
ween France and Britain, which 
was the centre-piece of European 
politics for 50 years up to the 
Second World War, thus lives 
again. This is the outcome of 
the French initiative to restore 
the English Channel link which 
had become frayed from rivalry 
and mutual suspicion in the De 
Gaulle years. 

The new relationship is to 
be based on a seven-tiered 
machinery of contacts and colla¬ 
boration. The aim of these 
regular contacts announced in 
what is called “the Declaration 
of London” is to remove the 
misunderstandings and coolness 
that had lately grown up bet¬ 
ween the two countries. The 
summit meetings, in particular, 
will discuss relations between the 
countries and problems of com¬ 
mon interest. 

The declaration is not con¬ 
sidered to be a treaty such as the 
one which exists between West 
Germany and France. Neither 
will there be as many meetings 
as between the French and Ger¬ 
man governments which hold 
summits every six months. But 
the declaration is taken by both 
countries as a new beginning in 
Franco-British relations. 

The declaration is an im¬ 
portant development in West 
European politics and the EEC. 
Internationally, it may bring 
the two countries closer on 
major world issues. 

From the British point of 


view, the visit was both crucial 
and timely. For some time now 
there have been fears of the 
emergence of aParis-Bonn axis 
within the European Economic 
Community. President Giscard 
and the West German Chancel¬ 
lor, Mr. Helmut Schmidt, are 
old friends with many common 
interests. They have been 
meeting and exchanging views 
frequently since France and 
West Germany represent the 
two most prosperous nations of 
Western Europe, there was 
understandable concern in 
British Government circles of 
the two “ganging up” to push 
through their policies in the EEC 
without taking into account the 
views of Britain. 

During his London talks 
the French President appeared 
to have succeeded in allaying 
these fears. 


Politics Threatens UNESCO’s 
Future 

The United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) is at 
the centre of a growing contro¬ 
versy over the increasing poli¬ 
ticalization of international 
bodies. Many Governments 
are worried over this burning 
issue, according to reports 
received in Paris on July 8. 

The Canadian External 
Affairs Minister, Mr. Allan 
McEachen, recently deplored 
“the frequency of political dis¬ 
cussions” at UNESCO and the 
introduction of problems which 
do not concern its great aims. 
He said that Canada believed 
that UNESCO and other spe¬ 
cialized U.N. agencies were not 
given a mandate to discuss 
political problems. 

While the Canadians only 
made a protest, the U.S.A. went 
further to stress disapproval of 
what it claimed to be UNESCO’s 
anti-Israeli attitude. Washington 
decided to no longer pay its 
annual subscription, (although 
it had approved the budget) 
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until UNESCO had taken “con¬ 
crete measures to rectify recent 
decisions of a mainly political 
nature”. 

These decisions, taken two 
years ago at UNESCO’s last 
general conference, concerned 
Israel and the status of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Arab territories occu¬ 
pied by Israel and Israel’s parti¬ 
cipation in UNESCO pro¬ 
grammes in the Middle East. 

This threat, unprecedented 
in UNESCO’s 30 years of exis¬ 
tence, was not only aimed at 
those member-States which 
voted the anti-Israel resolutions, 
but the whole organisation. The 
U.S. decision was greeted with 
disappointment and anger by 
UNESCO delegates. UNESCO 
officials pointed out that poli¬ 
tics has never been completely 
absent from the body’s work as 
it was impossible for UNESCO 
to be completely non-political. 

Many UNESCO delegates 
point out that in the immediate 
post-war era, the U.S.A. never 
complained of politicalization 
of the international body be¬ 
cause at that time the votes were 
in line with American interests. 
They were complaining now 
only because the votes were 
against them. The delegates 
recalled that the U.S.A. started 
the real politicalization of 
UNESCO in the early ’Fifties 
when it urged the Executive 
Council to approve U.N. reso¬ 
lutions on the Korean war, sup¬ 
porting this request by saying 
that UNESCO was a political 
body. 

Political problems have 
never been far away from 
UNESCO. Not long ago, the 
issues were Korea, the member¬ 
ship of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Spain and the 
refusal to admit China. Today 
these issues cover the fight 
against apartheid, Chile and the 
situation in the Middle East. 
Previously, issues were brought 
up by the U.S.A. and its allies. 
Today this is done—by Arab 
and African countries, usually 


supported by Communists. 

UNESCO’s real problem is 
a new order under which the 
world would no longer be shared 
between a tiny minority of 
“haves” and the overwhelming 
majority of “have-nots”. 


New Landmark in Communism 

The declaration by 29 Euro¬ 
pean Communist parties issued 
in East Berlin on July 1 at the 
end of their session is believed 
to be a victory for the stand 
taken by President Tito, Ro¬ 
mania and likeminded West 
European Communist leaders. 
The most significant aspect of 
the declaration is the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the five principles 
of peaceful co-existence among 
fraternal parties. If the princi¬ 
ples arc adhered to faithfully, 
this would mean that the coun¬ 
tries concerned would be free to 
choose their own ways to 
achieve “social changes of a 
progressive nature” without con¬ 
sulting any power, not even 
Moscow. This also indicates 
that from now on Moscow, des¬ 
pite its size and power instead 
of playing a Big Brother role 
will be an equal partner in the 
Communist movement. 

In the declaration there was 
no mention of international 
proletarianism either. This may 
imply the Soviet willingness to 
leave the Communist parlies 
alone, both in East and West 
Europe, and not to assert its 
leadership of the Communist 
movements, unless it became 
absolutely necessary. 

The collective recognition 
by the European Communist 
parties of different roads to the 
achievement of classlessness is a 
landmark in the history of com¬ 
munism, comparable to the dis¬ 
bandment of the Third Inter¬ 
national during the Second 
World War. Whether revolu¬ 
tion can be exported or stimu¬ 
lated by extra-territorial efforts 
has been debated until fairly 
recently. In the late ’Sixties, 


Fidel Castro was castigated by 
Moscow for adventurism and 
the Cuban leader hit back by 
accusing the Soviets of becom¬ 
ing more capitalistic. That 
debate is now closed and the 
issue before the international 
communist movement is how 
much freedom its constituent 
units should have to pursue 
their own lines without tear of 
interference from Moscow. The 
French and the Italian parties 
in Western Europe, the Roma¬ 
nians inside the Warsaw Pact 
and the Yugoslavs, ploughing a 
lonely furrow inside socialist 
Eastern Europe, have been cam¬ 
paigning vigorously for not only 
autonomy but its formal 
acknowledgement by Moscow. 

Moscow is no longer the 
guiding centre of international 
communist activity, nor even 
its prime source of inspiration. 
Units Paris and Rome have 
shown that they do not accept 
everything preached by Pravda 
from Moscow. They are today 
for their respective French and 
Italian ways to socialism. Tire 
final document of the East 
Berlin conference embodies, 
basically, the acknowledgement 
by Mr. Brezhnev that it is better 
to end the ideological unifor¬ 
mity among the communists 
rather than allow the entire 
movement to break into pieces. 


COMECON Seeks Economic 
Ties 

COMECON, the Socialist 
countries’ economic community, 
on July 9 favoured economic 
links with all other nation^what- 
cver their political system might 
be. It pledged to “contribute 
to the broadening of advantage¬ 
ous mutual economic relations 
with all the States of the earth 
independently of their social 
order.” 

In a communique at the 
close of a three-day session in 
Berlin, the organization also 
said that it would help the 
developing countries in their 
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search for progress while inten¬ 
sifying co-operation among the 
socialist countries. The com¬ 
munique referred specifically to 
the pan-Europe principles, laid 
down at the conference on 
security and co-operation in 
Europe and at the recent East 
Berlin conference of 29 Commu¬ 
nist workers’ parties from 
Europe. These gatherings were 
of “historic importance” and 
their outcome “will help to 
better satisfy the basic political 
and economic interests of all 
workers”. 

The communique said the 
COMECON session “took 
place in an atmosphere of friend¬ 
ship, co-operation in comrade¬ 
ship and complete identity of 
views on the matters raised.” 

At the session, delegates 
studied integration and co¬ 
operation among the COME¬ 
CON nations and particularly 
plans for electricity and trans¬ 
portation networks. 

Delegations from the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bul¬ 
garia, Hungary, Outer Mongo¬ 
lia, Cuba and Yugoslavia (which 
is an associate member) attended 
the session. Angola, Laos and 
Vietnam attended as observers. 


OAU Summit 

A summit meeting of the 
Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) held at Port Louis 
( Mauritius ) on July 5 unani¬ 
mously condemned the Israeli 
raid on Uganda and called for 
an immediate meeting of the 
U.N. Security Council. “The 
OAU strongly condemns the 
Israeli aggression against the 
sovereignty and territorial integ¬ 
rity of Uganda, the deliberate 
killing and injuring of people 
and the wanton destruction of 
property”, a resolution adopted 
by acclamation said. 

The eight-point draft urged 
all 48 OAU raember-States to 
“intensify their efforts to isolate 
Israel”, expressed solidarity with 
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Uganda and President Idi Amin 
personally, asked African coun¬ 
tries to help Kampala restore 
its losses and called for the 
meeting of the Security Council. 

Meanwhile, Kenya denied 
that it had “any kind of colla¬ 
boration or hand in organising” 
the commando attack on 
Entebbe airport. Addressing 
the summit, Kenyan V i c e- 
President Danier Arap Mio, on 
the other hand alleged that 
Israel had been collaborating 
with Uganda in several pro¬ 
jects, including the training of 
Ugandan air force personnel. 

The Israeli raid on En¬ 
tebbe airport was ' “serious 
violation” of the sovereignty of 
a member of the United Nations, 
U.N. Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim said. He was speak¬ 
ing at Cairo airport on his way 
to New York from Port Louis, 
Mauritius, where he attended 
the OAU summit conference. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Ismail Fahmi condemned the 
Israeli raid and described it as 
“Israeli military aggression 
against Uganda reflecting the 
real terrorist face of the Zionist 
State.”- 

On the last day of the four- 
day summit of the OAU, the 
leaders approved a series of 
resolutions on continental prob¬ 
lems drafted by a preliminary 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

They included several 
toughly-worded drafts on South 
Africa calling for the launching 
of a major guerilla war against 
Pretoria, application of econo¬ 
mic sanctions and urging 
member-States to ‘consider’ 
boycotting the Olympic Games 
if New Zealand participates— 
because of New Zealand’s 
sporting links with South Africa. 
However, the delegates were still 
bogged down in the debate over 
the Western Sahara. 

Coup Bid In Sudan 

Loyal armed forces sup¬ 
pressed an attempt on July 2 


to overthrow President Gaafar 
Nimeri of Sudan. The Presi¬ 
dent arrived from Paris to “take 
command of the situation” and 
“forces of the revolution” 
crushed the abortive attempt. 

Vice-President Abel Aflier, 
along with Cabinet Ministers 
and other top officials, attended 
a mass meeting in the centre 
of Juba to reaffirm their support 
for Gen. Nimeri. The rally 
condemned the attempted con¬ 
spiracy against the regime. 
Thousands of Sudanese attended 
the gathering in the centre of the 
city. 

Earlier reports spoke of 
heavy fighting in the capital. 
The Iraqi News Agency reported 
that tanks had surrounded the 
Presidential palace and other 
key buildings. 

President Nimeri, who seized 
power in a bloodless coup in 
May, 1969, was nearly over¬ 
thrown in a pro-Communist 
coup in 1971, but troops loyal 
to him quickly regained control. 
General Nimeri was a staunch 
Leftist until he nearly lost power 
in the 1971 coup attempt, but 
since then he has survived a 
scries of plots and attempted 
rebellions against his one-party 
rule. Last September he blam¬ 
ed ultra-Rightist groups for an 
abortive coup which was quick¬ 
ly crushed by Government 
forces. 

One of President Nimeri’s 
biggest achievements was the 
ending in 1972 of a 17-year civil 
war between the Arab North 
of Sudan and the African South 
of the country. 

General Nimeri brought a 
measure of stability to Sudan. 
Before he came to power it had 
had six years of Right-wing 
military dictatorship and seven 
civilian Governments with an 
average life-span of 10 months. 

Sudan is four-fifths the size 
of India but has a population of 
only 17 million people. General 
Nimeri sought to build popular 
support through the country’s 
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sole political organisation, the 
Sudanese Socialist Union (SSU). 
The President has taken tough 
measures to stamp out both the 
Marxist Left and the Muslim 
nationalist Right. 


More U.S. Arms for Africa 

The Ford Administration is 
working out arms deals with 
Ethiopia, Kenya and Zaire for 
an aggregate amount of $ 325 
million (about Rs. 300 crores). 
The weapons to be sold are 
aircraft, tanks and other “pri¬ 
marily defensive” military equip¬ 
ment. 

According to Washington 
Post reports published on July 7, 
Ethiopia will get between $ 175 
and 200 million worth of arms 
by the end of the fiscal year 1977. 
Kenya has just contracted to 
buy 12 supersonic jet fighters in 
a $ 75-million deal. Zaire is 
reported to be negotiating to buy 
$ 50 million worth of armoured 
vehicles, C-130 transport air¬ 
craft and anti-tank weapons. 

American officials and dip¬ 
lomats in Africa arc defending 
the new policy on the basis of 
the Soviet arms build-up in 
Somalia, Uganda and Angola. 
Officials argue that in each case 
the U.S.A. is responding be¬ 
latedly to a massive accumula¬ 
tion of Soviet wcaponary and 
insist that in no case is Washing¬ 
ton initiating the arms race. 

Discussing the implications 
of U.S. involvement in an arms 
race in Africa, the report says: 
“Simply by virtue of being the 
main arms supplier to Ethiopia, 
the U.S.A. would also certainly 
find itself involved in the 
Somali-Ethiopian imbroglio over 
the French territory of the Afars 
and Issas if a war breaks out— 
and thus locked in another 
indirect confrontation with 
Russia where the prestige and 
image of both super powers 
would again be at stake, as in 
Angola”. 


The French territory will 
gain independence early next 
year, but it is likely to be shaky 
as an independent State. Both 
Ethiopia and Somalia regard the 
essentially “Port State” as vital 
to their national interests. 


U.S. Veto Bars Angola’s Entry 

The U.S.A. on June 25 
vetoed Angola’s application for 
membership of the U.N., but 
the case may again come before 
the Security Council prior to 
the General Assembly meeting 
in September. The Council 
had a three-hour discussion in 
which more than 20 non- 
members, including India, sought 
the floor to plead for the accep¬ 
tance of Angola’s application. 

The bravery of the Angolan 
people in overthrowing Portu¬ 
guese colonialism and repelling 
aggression by the forces of the 
racist Government of South 
Africa were praised by the 
Socialist and Third World coun¬ 
tries. 

The resolution, proposed by 
five members of the Council— 
Benin, Guyana, Libya, Ro¬ 
mania, Russia and Tanzania— 
recommending Angola’s admis¬ 
sion, got 13 votes in favour with 
China not taking part in the 
voting. The U.S. negative vote, 
however, killed it since no sub¬ 
stantive resolution in the Coun¬ 
cil can be passed if any of its 
five permanent members vote 
against it. 

Asian and African delegates 
view the U.S. veto as an anti¬ 
climax to the new African policy 
recently announced by Dr. 
Kissinger, envisaging majority 
rule in Rhodesia and greater co¬ 
operation with African States. 
The U.S. representative, Mr. 
Albert W. Sherrer, gave the 
“continuing presence” of Cuban 
forces in Angola as the main 
reason for U.S. opposition to 
Angola’s membership. 

However, reports had it that 
the Ford administration was 


reluctant to support Angola’s 
case in view of accusations made 
by Mr. Ford’s rival for the 
Republican party nomination, 
Mr. Ronald Reagan, that the 
U.S.A. had pursued a weak- 
kneed policy towards Russia in 
Africa resulting in the defeat 
of factious backed by the USA. 


Kissinger’s Plea for New Policy 

Dr. Kissinger on July 8 
called for a new partnership in 
foreign policy in which the 
various elements in the U.S.A. 
"recognize that we are not at 
war with each other”. 

In a speech before the 
Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Mid-America 
Committee in Chicago, Dr. 
Kissinger said: “The time has 
come to build a new foreign 
policy consensus”. 

“This year’s Presidential 
election, whatever its outcome”, 
he said, “should be remembered 
as the time when the American 
people rediscovered their unity 
in the formulation and execu¬ 
tion of foreign policy. 

“Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans, Congress and the execu¬ 
tive, the Government and the 
citizen, must once again conduct 
the foreign policy debate in a 
spirit of partnership, recognizing 
that we are not at war with each 
other but engaged in a vital 
national enterprise affecting our 
future and the world at large”. 

Meanwhile, a Washington 
report said the U.S.A. had spent 
about $ 3,000 million annually 
to help combat world hunger 
but did not have a national 
policy to deal with the problem. 
A coherent and explicit U.S. 
policy consisting of goals and 
objectives did not exist, accord¬ 
ing to a report prepared by the 
Republican staff of the Senate 
committee on nutrition and 
human needs. 

“What does exist are frag¬ 
ments of policy, some broad and 
vaguely stated, others more 
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precise, and some generally 
understood by those responsible 
for U.S. participation in the 
organization (FAO), but rarely 
articulated by them”, the report 
said. 


ASEAN Hails Hanoi Principles 

Unified Vietnam’s four prin¬ 
ciples for normalization of rela¬ 
tions with neighbours, announc¬ 
ed by its Vice-Premier and 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Nguyen 
Duy Trinh, have been cautiously 
welcomed by the Foreign Offices 
of the five ASEAN countries. 
They believe the four principles 
can pave the way for a better 
understanding and friendship 
with Hanoi in the immediate 
future. 

The four principles outlined 
by Mr. Nguyen were: respect 
for each other’s independence, 
sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, non-aggression, non¬ 
interference, equality and mutual 
benefit and peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence; refusal to allow foreign 
military bases in their territories; 
economic co-operation and cul¬ 
tural exchanges on the basis of 
equality, settlement of disputes 
through negotiations in the 
spirit of equality, mutual under¬ 
standing and respect; and co¬ 
operation to build prosperity 
in keeping with each country’s 
specific conditions and for the 
sake of “independence, peace 
and genuine neutrality”. 

Although each of the 
ASEAN countries finds these 
principles unexceptionable in 
bilateral terms, they do not 
see their application extended to 
ASEAN as an organization. 
The use of the expression 
“genuine neutrality” and the 
formulation on foreign military 
bases is consistent with the 
earlier Vietnamese stand. 

It is in judging by this cri¬ 
terion that ASEAN as an orga¬ 
nization may not qualify for 
Hanoi’s support though most of 
its members will. Malaysia, for 
instance, welcomes the new 


foreign policy pronouncement 
on the ground that Hanoi has at 
least widened its options to deal 
with individual ASEAN nations 
on a bilateral basis for mutual 
benefit. It also welcomes the 
fact that attacks by Hanoi 
against ASEAN have diminish¬ 
ed in frequency and intensity 
since February when North 
Vietnam described the Bali 
summit as having been promot¬ 
ed by the U.S.A. to realize new 
schemes of intervention and 
aggression. 

Thailand’s Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Pichai Rattakul, said 
early in July that normaliza¬ 
tion of Hanoi-Bangkok rela¬ 
tions was on the way and “good 
news” could be expected soon. 
Malaysia and Vietnam have 
agreed to co-operate fully in all 
fields to ensure peace and stabi¬ 
lity in South-East Asia. 

The agreement was reached 
during day-long talks between 
the visiting Vietnamese Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Phan 
Hien, and Malaysian leaders in 
Kuala Lumpur on July 7. 

Vietnam Now Socialist Republic 

The Vietnamese National 
Assembly chose a new name, flag, 
emblem and national anthem for 
Vietnam at the end of June. 
The Assembly proclaimed that 
Hanoi would be the capital of 
unified Vietnam and that Sai¬ 
gon would henceforth be offi¬ 
cially known as Ho Chi Minh 
City. 

The National Assembly, 
which is also working on a new 
constitution for the country, 
whose reunification has been 
officially proclaimed, also decid¬ 
ed that from now on the State 
would be known as the “Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam”. 

The country’s national 
anthem would be “Tien Qua 
Ca” (soldiers marching forward) 
—an old revolutionary song 
dating from the struggle against 
Vietnam’s French colonial 
masters in the 1940s and 1950s. 


The country’s flag will be a 
five-pointed yellow Vietnamese 
star on a red background, while 
its official emblem will comprise 
a circular version of the flag with 
the addition of two stems of 
grain to represent agriculture 
and a gear lever to represent 
industry. Underneath t h e 
emblem the words “Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam” will 
appear. 

Mr. Le Duan, who as First 
Secretary of the Lao Dong 
(Workers) Party, is one of the 
most powerful men in the coun¬ 
try, delivered a political report 
to the Assembly entitled “the 
people of Vietnam are united to 
build a united socialist 
Vietnam.” The Assembly has 
been charged with drawing up a 
new Constitution and establish¬ 
ing the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment for a country which was 
torn apart by more than 30 years 
of war. 

Mr. Ton Due Thang, Pre¬ 
sident of North Vietnam, was 
unanimously elected President 
of the unified Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam on July 2. Meeting 
at Hanoi in plenary session, the 
49 2-member Vietnamese 
National Assembly decided that 
“Vietnam is an independent 
unified and Socialist country”. 

Mr. Pham Van Dong was 
elected Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Truong Chinh, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the joint 
National Assembly. Mr. Dong 
was the former Prime Minister 
of North Vietnam. 

The Assembly had also 
named Hanoi as the capital and 
approved a new flag, emblem 
and national anthem. 

Former North Vietnamese 
Vice-President Nguyen Luong 
Bang and President of the South 
Vietnam National Liberation 
Front, Mr. Nguyen Huu Tho, 
were elected Vice-Presidents of 
the newly unified nation. 

The Assembly also appoint¬ 
ed a 36-member constitution- 
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drafting commission headed by 
Mr. Truong Chiah. The ad¬ 
ministrative bodies at local 
levels would have a central 
management committee in each 
province and city in addition 
to a people’s committee and 
people's council. The Gov¬ 
ernment was entrusted with the 
drafting of laws and regulations 
to be submitted to the National 
Assembly for approval. 


Afro-Asian Stand on Sea Law 

Legal specialists from 34 
Asian and African nations de¬ 
cided on a common attitude to¬ 
wards the Law of the Sea Con¬ 
ference and will insist on ade¬ 
quate protection of their 
countries’ interests, an official 
disclosed at Kuala Lumpur on 
July 7. “The general feeling 
was that they would not sign 
the proposed convention of the 
Law of the Sea, unless their 
interests were adequately pro¬ 
tected”, said Mr. B. Sen, Sec¬ 
retary-General of the Asian- 
African Legal Consultative 
Committee, which ended a 
session at Kuala Lumpur on 
that day. A U.N. conference 
that is trying to draft such a 
convention reassembles at U.N. 
headquarters in New York in 
August. 

Mr. Sen told a Press confe¬ 
rence the Asian-African com¬ 
mittee discussed the exploita¬ 
tion of seabed resources, mini¬ 
mizing the effects of these 
resources on the economies of 
countries with land-based 
minerals, and the structure and 
functions of the proposed sea¬ 
bed authority. The major 
problem was exploration and 
exploitation of the deep seabed 
for valuable manganese modules 
containing nickel, copper, iron 
and manganese. 

There had been statements 
by some countries with know¬ 
how that they would exploit the 
deep seabed even without a 
convention. But he felt those 
few developed countries would 


not shun world opinion. 

The committee decided 
regional arbitration centres 
should be established soon in 
Asia and Africa. The com¬ 
mittee felt arbitration under the 
auspices of existing institutions 
in the West was unduly expen¬ 
sive and in some cases their 
rules were detrimental to deve¬ 
loping countries. 


Ban on Chemical Weapons 

Japan moved on July 7 to 
speed up negotiations for a 
world ban on chemical weapons 
by proposing the inclusion of a 
wider range of lethal substances 
in a draft convention.it had pul 
forward two years ago. 

The original draft (placed 
before the 30-nation Geneva 
Disarmament Conference in 
April, 1974) sought to outlaw 
54 of the most lethal chemicals 
having only a military use. 
Later, 10 non-aligned nations 
tabled a working paper demand¬ 
ing the inclusion of less toxic 
weapons. 

The Japanese Ambassador, 
Mr. Moto Ogiso, proposed at 
Geneva on July 7 that the first 
stage of the treaty should pro¬ 
hibit chemical weapons capable 
of killing about 50% of the 
population as well as the most 
lethal substances. 

Proposals for a chemical 
weapons ban have been before 
the Disarmament Conference 
for several years, but progress 
has been stalled on deciding 
which chemical weapons to 
prohibit, how to phase them out 
and how to ensure that States 
abide by the treaty. 


New Mini-State in Lebanon 

The Christians in Lebanon 
have decided to set up a separate 
apparatus of state in their 2,000 
sq. km. enclave. While pub¬ 
licly opposing partition of the 
country, a Lebanese Christian 
spokesman said on July 6 that 


“a certain regionalization” was 
inevitable as part of any solu¬ 
tion to the 15-month civil war. 

To run their mini-State in a 
rectangle of mountainous ter¬ 
rain along the Mediterranean 
coast north of Beirut, Christians 
have established an organiza¬ 
tion called “Dar-el-Amal” 
(Labour House), headed by Mr. 
Pierre Gemayel, leader of the 
Phalangist Party. 

It is in fact a Government 
headed by a politbureau and 
includes “functions” of defence, 
public works, finance, supply 
and health. “Popular com¬ 
mittees” run local affairs in each 
district of Beirut and villages 
in the mountains. 

Plans are being drawn up 
to build a port, an airport 
separate from Beirut interna¬ 
tional airport, which is under 
Muslim control, international 
communications independent of 
the present system which is 
routed through the Muslim 
sector, and to rebuild industries 
damaged in the war. Tax col¬ 
lection courts and public services 
are already operating. 

Mrs. Joseph Aswad, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Gemayel, spoke of 
the Phalangist dream of re¬ 
building Lebanon as a centre of 
culture and Western civiliza¬ 
tion in the Arab world. Asked 
about finance, she said: “Our 
budget is our courage and 
determination.” 
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Sp ecial Feature 


40th Amendment to the Constitution 


Though mostly non-controversial, the 40th Constitutional Amendment 
is an important one and will make a far-reaching impact. This special 
“C.M.” feature explains the aims and objects of the amendment, discusses 
its provisions and points out the significance of the measure which has 
already become a part of the Constitution. The follow-up legislation is also 
on the anvil and will presumably be approved by Parliament at its monsoon 
session, in view of its urgency. 


On May 21, 1976, the Law 
Minister, Mr. H.R. Gokliale, 
introduced in the Lok Sabha a 
Constitution .Amendment Bill 
having a three-fold objective: 
(1) To place beyond challenge 
in courts some major Central 
laws; (2) To give similar pro¬ 
tection to several State enact¬ 
ments, mostly relating to land 
legislation, by including them 
in the Ninth Schedule of the 
Constitution; and (3) To provide 
that the limits of the territorial 
waters, the Continental Shelf, 
the Exclusive Economic Zone 
and the maritime zones of India 
shall be specified from time to 
time by law made by Parliament. 

The bill was passed by the 
Lok Sabha on May 25 by 313 
votes to one. It was unani¬ 
mously passed by the Rajya 
Sabha on May 27 and received 
the assent of the President of 
India on the same day, thus be¬ 
coming a part of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India. 

Important Changes: The 

measure, though non-controver¬ 
sial, makes some important 
changes. First, it gives protec¬ 
tion of Article 31-B to nine 
Central Acts and 55 State Acts. 
The inclusion of these laws in 
the Ninth Schedule means that 
none of them can be challenged 
in any court. Recourse to the 
protective umbrella provided by 
the Ninth Schedule was had in 
the past whenever it was found 
that progressive legislation, in¬ 
troduced on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment and approved by Par¬ 


liament in the interest of the 
people, was endangered by liti¬ 
gation. As a result of such 
litigation, progress was being 
held up and certain vested 
interests were succeeding in 
their aim of delaying vital re¬ 
forms. Before the enactment 
the Ninth Schedule had 124 laws 
already included in it. The 40th 
amendment adds 64 more, rais¬ 
ing the total to 188. Generally, 
the recent inclusions in the 
Ninth Schedule comprised laws 
relating to land reforms and 
ceilings on agricultural land 
holdings. The amendments 
made to these laws also required 
protection of the provisions of 
Article 31-B because such en¬ 
actments were later challenged in 
the courts which granted interim 
relief to the applicants. Be¬ 
sides these measures, some other 
laws passed by the States relat¬ 
ing to private forests, or intend¬ 
ed to terminate the monopoly 
of vested interests and contrac¬ 
tors, also became the subject of 
litigation. Consequently, t h e 
operation of these enactments 
was held up and the State Gov¬ 
ernments were prevented from 
executing these laws. Their 
efforts were thus being thwarted. 

Some Central laws such as 
the Smugglers and Foreign Ex¬ 
change Manipulators (Forfei¬ 
ture of Property) Act, 1976, the 
Urban Land (Ceiling and Regu¬ 
lation) Act, 1976, the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955, and 
certain provisions of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939, also required 


protection of the Ninth Sche¬ 
dule. The statement of objects 
and reasons attached to the Con¬ 
stitutional Amendment Bill 
stated: “If these legislations are 
allowed to be challenged in 
courts of law thereby delaying 
the implementation, the very 
purpose of enacting these laws 
would be frustrated and the 
national economy may be 
severely alfected.” As a result, 
laws relating to forfeiture of 
smugglers’ properly, urban land 
ceilings, bonded labour, con¬ 
servation of foreign exchange 
and prevention of smuggling 
activities and, perhaps the most 
controversial of all. Prevention 
of Publication of Objectionable 
Matter Act can no longer be 
challenged in court. 

New Doctrine: A notable 
effect of such large-scale inclu¬ 
sion of Central and Stale laws 
in the Ninth Schedule is to 
clearly reaffirm the new official 
doctrine that the Directive 
Principles of State Policy must 
prevail over Fundamental 
Rights. This principle was first 
enunciated through the 25th 
amendment to the Constitution. 
This amendment stated that if 
any law was passed with the 
specific intention of implement¬ 
ing and giving effect to the 
Directive Principles contained 
in clauses B and C of Article 39, 
and contains a declaration to 
that effect, the Fundamental 
Rights would, to that extent, be 
superseded, and the law shall 
not be questioned on the ground 
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that it takes away or abridges 
Fundamental Rights or on the 
ground that it does not give 
effect to the principles contained 
in the declaration. Since then, 
the Central Government has 
laid the utmost emphasis on the 
Directive Principles even when 
the Fundamental Rights of the 
citizen are adversely affected. 

Dr. V.A. Syed Muhammad, 
the Minister of State for Law 
and Justice, explained in Parlia¬ 
ment while replying to the dis¬ 
cussion on the new Constitu¬ 
tional amendment, that all the 
enactments being included in 
the Ninth Schedule were in the 
public interest and hence of 
paramount importance. He 
also disclosed that the measure 
would have retrospective as 
well as prospective effect. This 
means that by including these 
laws in the Ninth Schedule, the 
cases pending in courts relating 
to them would automatically 
stand vacated. Thus the 40th 
Constitutional Amendment will 
have a far-reaching impact. The 
Minister also countered the ap¬ 
prehension expressed by some 
MP’s that the inclusion of the 
Prevention of Publication of 
Objectionable Matter Act would 
be misused. He said there was 
no such possibility because 
“adequate safeguards” had been 
provided in the Act. 

Sovereignty Over Sea 
Wealth: The second important 
change made by the 40th Con¬ 
stitutional Amendment relates to 
the ownership of sea wealth, 
extension of India’s territorial 
waters and introduction of a 
new concept of an “Exclusive 
Economic Zone”. 

The existing Article 297 of 
the Constitution of India lays 
down that “all lands, minerals 
and other things of value under¬ 
lying the ocean within the terri¬ 
torial waters or the continental 
shelf of India shall vest in the 
Union and be held for the pur¬ 
poses of the Union.” As a 
result of this provision, things 


of value “underlying’* the terri¬ 
torial waters belong to the 
Union, irrespective of the owner¬ 
ship of the surface. 

The “territorial waters” are 
adjuncts of the coastal States 
whose territory they adjoin. 
“Underlying” the waters means 
the area between the surface 
line and the soil line of the 
territorial waters. 

What Article 297 vests in 
the Union is the bed of the terri¬ 
torial waters and things of value 
underlying such waters, and not 
the waters themselves. The 
several coastal States have con¬ 
trol over the territorial waters 
as part of their territory from 
which the marginal sea takes off. 
It follows that at present the 
legislative power over the terri¬ 
torial waters and its bed is 
divided between the Union and 
the States by the legislative lists. 
The phrase “other things of 
value” does not include 
“fisheries” within the territorial 
waters which are expressly given 
to the States, according to Entry 
21 of List II read with Entry 57 
of List I. 

The international practice 
regarding the precise extent 
territorial waters of a State has 
not been uniform. In March 
1956, the President of India 
declared by a proclamation that 
India will claim as her territorial 
waters, notwithstanding any 
rule of law or practice to the 
contrary, “a distance of six 
nautical miles measured from 
the appropriate base line.” 

“Continental Shelf”: The 
“Continental Shelf” means a 
sea-bed beyond the limit of the 
territorial waters to which the 
sovereignty of a State extends 
by the rules of international law. 
It is so called because most of 
the countries of Europe have 
coasts having the sea-bed shelv¬ 
ing or sloping downwards gra¬ 
dually up to a considerable dis¬ 
tance until it falls steeply into 
the ocean depth. Unlike the 
territorial waters, the Conti¬ 


nental Shelf has no conventional 
limit. It extends up to the 
shallow waters the bed of which 
can be utilised by a State for 
extracting minerals and oilier 
sub-soil properties. Since World 
War II, each State has asserted 
a claim to exploit and extract 
the minerals and other resources 
underlying the. Continental 
Shelf, it was given a formal 
shape by President Truman who 
by a proclamation in 1954 
declared that “the US regarded 
the natural resources of the sea¬ 
bed and sub-soil of the Conti¬ 
nental Shelf beneath the high 
seas but contiguous coasts of 
the US as appertaining to the 
US, subject to its jurisdiction 
and control.” 

in 1955, the Government of 
India laid its claim to the Con¬ 
tinental Shelf adjoining the 
country’s coasts through a pro¬ 
clamation issued by the Presi¬ 
dent that “India has, and always 
had, full exclusive sovereign 
right over the sea-bed and sub¬ 
soil of the Continental Shelf 
adjoining its territory and be¬ 
yond its territorial waters.” 

The old Article 297 in the 
Indian Constitution was in some 
respects vague, imprecise and 
incomplete, especially in the 
light of the latest developments 
in respect of the jurisdiction over 
the sea wealth and the extent of 
the waters under the control of 
the country. It did not make a 
clear assertion of India’s sove¬ 
reignty over the blue waters and 
the wealth under them. The 
various countries of the world 
have become conscious only 
recently of the vast military and 
material potential of the seas. 

Provisions of New Article: 
The new Article 297 is more 
comprehensive and introduces 
the required modifications and 
additions. 

Article 2 of the 40th Amend¬ 
ment runs as follows: 

“For Article 297 of the Con¬ 
stitution, the following Article 
shall be substituted, namely : 
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297. (1) All lands, minerals and 
other things of value 
underlying the ocean 
within the territorial 
waters, or the conti¬ 
nental shelf, or the ex¬ 
clusive economic zone, 
of India shall vest in 
the Union and be held 
for the purposes of the 
Union.' 

(2) All other resources of 
the exclusive economic 
zone, of fndia shall 
also vest in the Union 
and be held for the 
purposes of the Union. 

(3) The limits of the terri¬ 
torial waters, the con¬ 
tinental shelf, the ex¬ 
clusive economic zone 
and other maritime 
zones, of India shall 
be such as may be 
specified, from time to 
time, by or under any 
law made by Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

This Article has three 
clauses, the first being a repeti¬ 
tion of the original Article 297 
with the addition of the words 
“the Exclusive Economic Zone”; 
die second making it clear that 
all resources of this “Exclusive 
Economic Zone” shall also vest 
in the Union Government, and 
the third stating that henceforth 
the limits of the territorial waters, 
the Continental Shelf, the Ex¬ 
clusive Economic Zone and other 
maritime zones of India shall be 
specified from time to time by 
laws made by Parliament. The 
changes made by the new Article 
relate to the Union Govern¬ 
ment’s rights in respect of lands, 
minerals and other things of 
value “underlying the ocean 
within territorial waters or the 
Continental Shelf”, These 
changes are intended to cover 
the new situation that may be 
created by developments relat¬ 
ing to the Law of the Sea under 
discussion at the UN Law of the 
Sea Conference. While the con¬ 
cept of “Exclusive Economic 
Zone” is still to be fully defined 


and brought under accepted 
international agreement, t h e 
Amendment seeks to provide 
for this contingency by including 
the “Exclusive Economic Zone” 
within the resources of the 
Union and subjecting it to legis¬ 
lation by Parliament. This 
Amendment is thus purely an 
anticipatory Constitutional safe¬ 
guard which is both desirable 
and necessary. 

At present, the limits of 
India’s territorial waters and 
the Continental Shelf are deter¬ 
mined by a proclamation issued 
by the Union President. The 
new Article provides that the 
limits of the territorial waters, 
the Continental Shelf, the Ex¬ 
clusive Economic Zone and the 
maritime zones of India shall be 
as specified from time to time 
by, or under, law made by Par¬ 
liament. Thus instead of the 
President, it will be the Parlia¬ 
ment which wilt determine these 
issues. 

The substituted Article 297 
is in accordance with the new 
concepts that have emerged at 
the international level and on the 
basis of which many countries, 
both developed and under¬ 
developed, have re-defined their 
rights, claiming complete juris¬ 
diction over the territorial 
waters, the Continental Shelf 
and the Exclusive Economic 
Zone. This amendment ac¬ 
tually takes note of the mari¬ 
time realities all over the world 
and applies the new principles 
to India. The step is important 
since it involves the exploitation 
of natural resources in, and 
under, coastal waters for the 
benefit of the national economy. 
The International Law of the 
Sea Conference, at its next ses¬ 
sion, is likely to approve a reso¬ 
lution extending the territorial 
waters limit to 12 miles and 
accepting the concept of the 
Exclusive. Economic Zone ex¬ 
tending to 200 miles. There¬ 
fore, following the example of 
other countries, India has taken 
the necessary legal action to 


safeguard its rights in good time. 

Foilow-up Measure: On 
May 28, within 24 hours of the 
grant of the Presidential assent to 
the Constitutional amendment, a 
Government Bill was introduc¬ 
ed in the Rajya Sabha as a 
follow-up. Named “The Terri¬ 
torial Waters, Continental Shelf, 
Exclusive Economic Zone and 
other Maritime Zones Bill”, 
it declares exclusive Indian 
rights over the natural resources 
of the sea and the sea bed and 
jurisdiction, extending to regu¬ 
lation of passage of ships, up to 
200 nautical miles beyond the 
12-mile territorial waters or the 
edge of the Continental Shelf, 
or even farther under the new 
concept of an Exclusive Econo¬ 
mic Zone, international law and 
State practice permitting. 

The Bill provides that the 
provisions regarding two zones, 
one called the “contiguous zone 
of India”, the other the Ex¬ 
clusive Economic Zone, would 
come into effect on a date or 
dates to be notified by the Gov¬ 
ernment, whereas the other pro¬ 
visions would be effective imme¬ 
diately on enactment of the Bill. 

“Contiguous zone is defined 
as extending to 24 nautical miles 
beyond the territorial waters of 
12 nautical miles and it,Mike the 
other, may be altered having 
regard to international law and 
State practice. 

The Bill authorises the Cen¬ 
tral Government to exercise such 
power in the contiguous zone 
as may be necessary for: (A) 
the security of India, and (B) 
emigration, sanitation, customs 
and other fiscal matters. It dec¬ 
lares that “India has, and always 
had, full exclusive sovereign 
rights in respect of its Conti¬ 
nental Shelf”. 

The Sovereign rights set out 
in the Bill are: (A) Sovereign 
rights for the purposes of ex¬ 
ploration, exploitation, conser¬ 
vation and management of all 
resources; (B) exclusive rights 
( Contd. on page 24) 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 


Impact of Rupce-£ parity 

Q. What is the impact of 
the recent rupee-sterling ex¬ 
change parity ? 

Ans. The de-linking of the 
Indian rupee with the £ sterling 
on September 25, 1975 was 
intended to inject a new vitality 
to the rupee currency. It con¬ 
tinued to gain in strength and 
was upvalued for the seventh 
time on May 29, 1976, from the 
initial rate of Rs. 18'30 to Rs. 
16 a pound. This works out 
to an increase of I2 - 56 per cent. 
What has been its impact on the 
economies of the two coun¬ 
tries ? Before answering this 
question, let us understand first 
the strategy of snapping the 
age-old tics between the rupee 
and the £ sterling. 

Before the declaration of the 
‘‘rupee’s autonomy”, the Indian 
rupee was sliding down with the 
ill-fated sterling. The Indian 
government wanted to avoid 
this on a long-term basis, and 
adopted floating rate based on 
a basket of 16 currencies. Its 
first objective was to permit an 
effective devaluation of the rupee 
for short spells in terms of the 
US dollar, DM, yen etc., and 
thus to give a shot in the arm 
to Indian exports The second 
objective was to stabilise the 
rupee value in terms of non¬ 
sterling currencies As the £ 
sterling has been weakening 
over the last 8 months or so, the 
rupee has to be upvalued. This 
affected adversely the economy 
of UK and somewhat favourably 
the Indian economy. 


• Impact of Rupee-£ parity 

• Aid to India 

• STC is 20 

• Small Savings Drive 

Impact of weak £: The 
devalued £ sterling has increased 
UK’s import bill of raw 
materials for industries, en¬ 
hanced the cost of production 
of manufactures having the im¬ 
port content and generated in¬ 
flationary pressures reducing 
thereby the real income of the 
people. 

The role of £ sterling as an 
international reserve currency 
for world trading in raw mate¬ 
rials has greatly diminished in 
recent years, especially as a 
result of its falling value since 
the “floating” of the UK pound 
in June 1972. 

Britain is extremely vulnera¬ 
ble to the trend of world market 
prices for raw materials with 
little domestic production to 
help keep the costs of imports 
down. The cost of UK’s total 
imports, estimated at £ 10 bil¬ 
lion, is likely to go up by 8 per 
cent or £ 80 million. This will 
be accounted for by the steel 
imports (about 80 per cent of 
the iron ore used in UK steel¬ 
making is imported), by oil 
imports (about 80 million ton 
of oil imports a year) have al¬ 
ready added to the import bill 
by over £ 300 million and by 
imports of copper, zinc etc. 
Foodgrains, dairy products, 
cane sugar and most meats do 
not share the same bout in 
prices as monetary compensa¬ 
tory amounts paid out by the 
EEC Farm Fund provide pro¬ 
tection to the declining £ 
sterling. 

Impact of rupee’s strength: 

The ‘floating’ exchange rate has 


given the Indian rupee enough 
resilience to cushion the shocks 
of the falling sterling. The 
balance of payment position is 
therefore not so grave. Des¬ 
pite the negative balance of 
payments, India has somewhat 
comfortable exchange reserve 
position. 


Aid to India 

Q. Write a note on consor¬ 
tium aid to India for the current 
year. 

Ans. Though self-reliance 
is one of the main objectives of 
the fifth five-year plan, yet 
foreign aid will continue to play 
an important role in our econo¬ 
mic development. India has 
been pledged an aid to the tune 
of $ 1700 million for the current 
year. During the last 15 years, 
1960-75, India received an ag¬ 
gregate of $ 14,000 million as 
aid. Though impressive in 
absolute terms, this aid was in¬ 
adequate to meet the growing 
needs of our country which is 
vast in size and is developing 
economically as well as demo- 
graphically. On a per capita 
basis, the net aid to India works 
out to $ 1 ’5 or less than 1*5 
per cent of the GNP of India, 
while Pakistan received $ 8 
per head or 5* 5 per cent of the 
GNP and Bangladesh $ 19 per 
head or 8 per cent of the GNP. 

The aid given this year has 
some unique features: 

1. Almost all the donor 
countries have raised their 
contributions, although* when 
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expressed in dollars, they show 
a marginal decline; 

2. The World Bank has 
reduced its contribution by $ 
200 million to $ 700 million be¬ 
cause of the weak resources of 
International Development 
Agency (IDA); 

3. The contributors have 
softened the terms of their aid. 
West Germany has pledged aid 
on the same terms as IDA. 
Japan, besides improving its 
credit terms, has made a provi¬ 
sion for debt re-scheduling; 

4. The provision for debt- 
relief has been further reduced to 
f 160 million from $ 170 mil¬ 
lion in 1975-76 and $ 270 mil¬ 
lion in 1974-75. This means 
that the burden on debt servic¬ 
ing will be greater but for the 
relatively comfortable foreign 
exchange position attained in 
1975-76; and 

5. The donor countries’ 
new mood reflected a renewed 
confidence in the growth poten¬ 
tialities of India. The fact that 
there were no doubting Thoma¬ 
ses this year is, in a way, a non¬ 
economic incentive to boost the 
economy. 


STC is 20 

Q. Relate briefly the success 
story of State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Ans. Genesis: The State 
Trading Corporation (STC), 
born in May 1956, has now come 
of age. As a pioneer export 
agency it had the unique ex¬ 
periment to co-exist with the 
private sector in a democratic 
set-up without in any way 
undermining the interests of the 
latter. In fact, STC comple¬ 
mented the trading community 
in the private sector. 

Growth: STC started with 
a share-capital of Rs. 1 crore 
subscribed by the government. 
The present net worth has grown 
to Rs. 47-9 crore after paying 
off the dividend and taxes 


amounting to Rs. 100 crore. The 
sales turn-over of the Corpora¬ 
tion and its subsidiaries was Rs. 
1080 last year. 

The policy of expansion and 
diversification adopted over 
years changed the entire com¬ 
plexion of the Corporation. 
From an essentiality import- 
oriented organisation it has 
transformed itself into a pace¬ 
setter in exports. STC ac¬ 
counted for Rs. 170 crore worth 
of exports in 1972-73 which 
rose to Rs. 756 crore in 1975-76. 
Today, the Corporation is the 
largest single exporter in the 
country. 

Task ahead: The teething 
stage over, the Corporation has 
two main tasks ahead: (1) of 
consolidating the gains in global 
trading, expertise and ex¬ 
perience; and (2) to undertake 
new pace-setting development 
programmes. 

The Corporation has ac¬ 
complished a lot to improve the 
consumer satisfaction. But its 
responsibilities and obligations 
are likely to increase with the 
rapid industrialization in the 
country. Therefore it has to 
continue to augment its share of 
new and direct exports. New 
markets both in the developed 
as well as developing countries 
have to be explored and fed. 

It has to serve as a catalyst 
for progress and change at the 
same time as it acts as a service 
institution. 


Small Savings Drive 

Q. Examine the rationale 
and the prospects of intensifying 
the small savings drive in India. 

Ans. Rationale: “Spend¬ 
ing is a virtue, saving a vice” 
was the Keynesian maxim in 
the thirties of the present cen¬ 
tury. It is no longer valid now 
and certainly not in the case of 
India. In fact, the social and 
the economic climate of the 


country demands now more of 
thriftiness if the national com¬ 
mitment of rapid growth is to 
be fulfilled expeditiously. More 
development implies more in¬ 
vestment which, in turn, means 
more domestic savings. 

According to the latest 
White paper on national income, 
released by the Central Statis¬ 
tical Organisation, we have been 
able to step-up the domestic 
savings from 9‘ 3 per cent of the 
GNP in 1960-61 to 118 per 
cent in 1974-75. But since the 
end of the third plan, the saving- 
rate has been revolving round 
11 per cent and the capital for¬ 
mation has .steadied around 13 
per cent. This is not an en¬ 
couraging performance. 

Brighter Prospects: T h e 

National Savings Organisation 
(NSO) has drawn pointed atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the drive to 
mop up savings, particularly 
from the rural areas must be 
intensified. The income flows 
in the rural areas resulting 
from increased investment 
had gone up by 26 to 30 
per cent over the third plan 
period. This vv a s a clear 
index of hopeful pros¬ 
pects of stepping up domestic 
savings. To channelise them, 
institutionalization of the sav¬ 
ings schemes offers good hope. 
This may be done through 
marketing committees, co¬ 
operative marketing societies, 
banks and civil supplies depart¬ 
ments of the Stale governments. 

The declining price trends of 
the last20months, the economic 
climate in the country follow¬ 
ing the emergency and the an¬ 
nouncement of the 20-point 
programme make one optimis¬ 
tic about the fifth plan target 
being realized. With this hope, 
the current year budget took 
credit for a larger amount of 
Rs. 390 1 50 crore of personal 
savings. 
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Examination for Recruitment of Inspectors 
Central Excise in Kanpur and Allahabad 
Collectorates held on 27th June, 1976 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Q. 1. (a) Explain the pro¬ 
cedure for amending the Consti¬ 
tution of India. 

Ans. The Constitution of 
India can be amended under the 
provisions of Article 368. The 
amendment may be initiated 
only by the introduction of a 
Bill for the purpose in either 
House of Parliament. The Bill 
is required to be passed in each 
House by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the members 
of the House present and voting. 
It is then presented to the Pre¬ 
sident for his assent. After the 
President has given his assent 
to the Bill, the Constitution 
stands amended in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act. 

In certain cases, however, 
e.g., in case any changes are 
sought to be made in the pro¬ 
visions relating to the election 
of the President, the extent of 
executive power of the Union 
and/or States, the constitution 
of High Courts for Union 
Territories, the representation 
of States in the Parliament etc., 
the amendment is also required 


to be ratified by the Legislatures 
of not less than half of the 
States. 

(b) What are ‘emergency 
powers’ as envisaged in the Con¬ 
stitution of India. 

Ans. The President of 
India can declare a state of 
emergency arising due to: (a) 
war, ( b ) external aggression, (c) 
internal disturbances. (</) 
failure of constitutional machi¬ 
nery in any State, (e) threat to 
financial stability or credit of 
India. 

The President himself is the 
sole judge to determine whether 
an emergency has arisen or not. 

According to Article 352, 
“If at any time the President of 
India is satisfied that there has 
arisen a grave emergency 
created by war or internal dis¬ 
turbances which threatens the 
security of India or any part of 
its territory, he can by declara¬ 
tion: (a) give directions to the 
constituent States as to how 
their authority is to be exercised 
and ( b ) suspend from operation 


several Articles (268 to 280) of 
the Constitution under which it 
is obligatory on the Union Gov¬ 
ernment to make certain con¬ 
tribution to the States. It is. 
however, necessary that the 
President’s proclamation is laid 
before each House of Parlia¬ 
ment for approval within a 
period of two months. The 
Parliament has the power to 
legislate in respect of any of the 
matters enumerated in the State 
List during the period of such 
an emergency. 

Another occasion on which 
the President can by proclama¬ 
tion under Article 356 assume 
to himself all or any of the func¬ 
tions of the Government of a 
State is in the event of failure 
of the State’s Constitutional 
machinery. The President does 
so either on receipt of a reporl 
from the Governor or when he is 
otherwise satisfied that a situa¬ 
tion has arisen in which the 
Government of the State can¬ 
not be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution. 
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Q. 2. Distinguish between 
the following: 

(/) Warp and Weft. 

(//) X-rays and Gamma 
rays. 

(///) Surety and Security. 

(iv) Customs duty and 
Excise duty. 

(v) Ambassador and High 
Commissioner. 

Ans. O') Warp and Weft: 

Warp are the threads stretched 
out lengthwise in a loom to be 
crossed by a woof. Weft are 
the threads woven into and 
crossing the warp; the thread 
carried by the shuttle or woof. 

( Also set in I.A.S. 1969) 

07) X-rays and Gamma-rays: 

X-rays are produced inside a 
vacuum glass bulb by the im¬ 
pact of high velocity electrons on 
some hard metal like platinum, 
tungsten etc. The electrons or 
cathode rays carse a distur¬ 
bance in the extra-nuclear 
electrons of the atoms of the 
target, which absorb energy 
from the incident electronic 
beam and are shifted to higher 
energy levels. Later on, revert¬ 
ing to lower energy levels they 
emit radiations of great penetra¬ 
bility. Their wave-length is of 
the order of a few Angstrom 
units. 

Gamma-rays originate in the 
nucleus of the radio-active sub¬ 
stances which are disintegrating 
spontaneously under all condi¬ 
tions of temperature and pres¬ 
sure. They accompany the 
emission of /3-rays from the 
substances and arc due to the 
change in the energy levels in¬ 
side the nucleus. They are 
highly penetrating energy waves. 
Their wavelength is much 
shorter than X-rays and pene¬ 
trability relatively much greater. 

(t'u) Surety and Security: 
Surety means a personal under¬ 
taking to be bound for another, 
whereas security means a pledge 
and a guarantee, a right con¬ 
ferred on a creditor to make him 
sure of recovery. It may also 
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mean bonds of Certificates exe¬ 
cuted in evidence of debt or 
property. 

(iv) Customs duty and Ex¬ 
cise duty: Customs duty is 
levied on imports and exports. 
Excise duty is a tax levied on 
certain commodities produced 
and consumed at home. 

(v) Ambassador and High 

Commissioner: Ambassadors 

are diplomatic representatives of 
ministerial rank posted by one 
country to another. When such 
envoys are exchanged between 
countries belonging to the Com¬ 
monwealth, they are called High 
Commissioners. 

Q. 3. What do you under¬ 
stand by the following terms: 

(i) Apartheid; (ii) Guillo¬ 
tine; (iii) Leukaemia; (iv) Light 
Year; (v) Tower of Silence. 

Ans. (/) Apartheid: It is a 
word from the Afrikaans 
language—spoken in South 
Africa. Its literal meaning is 
“apart-hood”. The word is 
used to describe the policy of 
keeping the white and the black 
people separate from each other. 
It also means favouring one 
race at the cost of another. 
South Africa and Rhodesia 
follow this policy. 

(ii) Guillotine: was the 
machine brought into use in 
France in the eighteenth century 
for beheading condemned pri¬ 
soners. Recently it was learnt 
that the use of the machine has 
been discontinued. 

(i i i ) Leukaemia: It is a 
malignant condition of blood in 
which there is proliferative, pur¬ 
poseless increase of white blood 
cells in the blood, alongwith 
premature cells. The condition 
usually ends fatally. 

(iv) Light Year: astrono¬ 
mical measure of distance; the 
distance travelled by light in 
one year—approximately 6 x 10 1 * 
miles (6 million million miles). 

(v) Tower of Silence: or 
dakhma, a tower about 25 ft. 


high built by the Parsees for 
their dead. The corpse is taken 
inside by the professional corpse- 
bearers and left at the tower to 
be consumed by vultures. 
Parsees do not burn or bury 
their dead, and the dakhma, in 
their view, is to protect the 
living and the elements from 
defilement. 

Q. 4. (a) What is the 
average life expectancy of a man 
and of a woman in India ? 

Ans. The average life ex¬ 
pectancy in India for a man is 
47 years and for a woman 
45’64 years. 

( b) What is the new name of 
Burmah Shell refinery ? 

Ans. Bharat Refineries 
Limited. 

(c) What is the official lan¬ 
guage of the United Nations 
Organization ? 

Ans. The official languages 
of the U.N.O. are: English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, Ara¬ 
bic and Spanish. The working 
languages are English and French 
only. 

(d) What is the ‘Union 
Jack’ ? 

Ans. “Union Jack” is the 
national flag of the United 
Kingdom. 

( e ) What is the new name 
given to the single news agency 
created in India ? 

Ans. Samachar. 

Q. 5. (a) Why have the 
following persons/places been in 
the news recently ? 

(i) Runa Laila; (ii)Chasnala; 
(i77) Isabel Peron; (iv) Marshal 
Andrei Grechko; (v) Farakka. 

Ans. (/) Runa Laila: She 

is a Bangladesh singer and film 
actress. She shot into news 
recently when she visited India 
to stage her performance in 
classical music. 

(ii) Chasnala: is a colliery 
in Dhanbad district (Bihar) in 
which 372 workers were 
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entrapped following the sudden 
flooding of an underground 
layer on December 27, 1975. 
The coal-mine was about 390 
metres deep and waters, which 
began gushing in after two ex¬ 
plosions ripped through the 
mine, had risen to a height of 
about 336 metres. 

(///) Isabel Peron: was Pre¬ 
sident of Argentina and World’s 
first woman President of a 
country. She was in the news 
when the country’s military 
chiefs seized power on March 
24 ending her crisis-plagued rule. 

(/v) Marshal Andrei 
Grechko: Soviet Union’s De¬ 
fence Minister who died on April 
26, 1976 was a prominent figure 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and an outstand¬ 
ing soldier. 

(v) Farakka: The basic 
aim of the Farakka Barrage is to 
preserve and maintain Calcutta 
port and to improve the naviga¬ 
bility of the Hooghly river. It 
consists of a barrage across the 
Ganga at Farakka, another bar¬ 
rage at Jangipur across the 
Bhagirthi, a 39-km. long feeder 
canal taking off from the right 
bank of the Ganga, and a road- 
cum-rail bridge over the Farakka 
barrage. The two barrages and 
the road-cum-rail bridge have 
already been completed. 

(b) Name the following: 

(i) The national leader who 
was posthumously awarded the 
“Bharat Ratna’’ in 1976. 

(i7) Prime Minister of China. 

(/77) President of the All 
India Youth Congress. 

(/v) The country which won 
the ihird world cup hockey 
match. 

(v) The Indian Chief of Air 
StafT. 

Ans. (/) K. Kamaraj 
Nadar; (//) Hua Kuo-feng; (Hi) 
Mrs. Ambika Soni; (/v) India; 
0) Air Marshal Hrushikesh 
Moolgavkar. 

Q. 6. (a) What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for: 
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(/) K.A.N.U.; (//) G.A.T.T.; 
(Hi) U.N.C.A.F.E.; (iv) I.D.B.I.; 
(v) T.E.L.C.O. 

Ans. 0) Kenya African 
National Union; (ii) General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
077) United Nations Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and Far East; 
(iv) Industrial Development 
Bank of India; (v) Tata En¬ 
gineering And Locomotive 
Company. 

( b ) Where arc the following 
located: 

O') Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute; (ii) Paradecp Port; (iii) 
Namrup Fertilizer Plant; (iv) 
Hindustan Shipyard; (r) De¬ 
fence Services Stair College. 

Ans. (/) Madras; (ii) Para- 
deep Port is situated in the Bay 
of Bengal about 96 km. from 
Calcutta; (iii) in Assam; (iv) 
Visakhapalnam; (v) Wellington 
(Tamil Nadu). 

Q. 7. What games do you 
associate the following with: 

0) Chukker; (ii) Tee; (iii) 
Davis Cup; (iv) Short corner; 
(v) Santosh Trophy. 

Ans. (i) Polo; (ii) Golf; 
(iii) Tennis; 0'v) Hockey; (v) 
Football. 

Q. 8. Explain briefly why 
the following persons are famous: 

O') Charles Darwin; (ii) 
Boris Pasternak; (iii) Marie 
Curie; 0’v) Bana Bhatta; (v) 
Bismarck. 

Ans. 0) Charles Darwin: 
(1809-82) He is the discoverer 
of the theory of Natural Selec¬ 
tion (theory of evolution); 
author of The Origin of Species. 

(ii) Boris Pasternak: He 
was Russian author who gained 
world fame by his novel “Dr. 
Zhivago” for which he was 
awarded Nobel Prize in 1958 
but he had to turn down the 
Prize as his countrymen were 
critical over his book. 

(iii) Marie Curie: (1867- 
1934) Polish physicist and che¬ 
mist jfamousfor her discovery of 
radium. She was awarded 


Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 
1911. 

(iv) Bana Bhatta: was the 
most celebrated of the learned 
men and court poet of Harsha- 
vardhana; author of Harsha- 
charita and Kadambari. He was 
the greatest master of Sanskrit 
prose in his time, 

O’) Bismarck : ’ (1815-1898) 
was the most capable and pro¬ 
minent of the German states¬ 
men of the 19th century popu¬ 
larly known for his blood and 
iron policy. He founded the 
German Empire. 

40th Amendment to the 
Constitution 

(Contd. from page 19) 

and jurisdiction for the cons¬ 
truction, maintenance or opera¬ 
tion of artificial islands, off¬ 
shore terminals, installations 
and other structures and devices 
necessary for the exploration 
and exploitation of the resources 
or the convenience of shipping 
or for any other purpose; (C) 
exclusive jurisdiction to autho¬ 
rize, regulate and control scien¬ 
tific research; and (D) exclusive 
jurisdiction to preserve and pro¬ 
tect the marine environment and 
to prevent and control marine 
pollution. 

Under the provisions of this 
measure, passage of foreign 
ships through any designated 
area within the zone could be 
regulated by the Government of 
India for “ensuring freedom of 
navigation which is not prejudi¬ 
cial to the interests of India”. 

The same rights are set down 
for the Exclusive Economic 
Zone, besides any others that 
may be claimed “with regard to 
international law or State prac¬ 
tice”. 

This Bill will presumably be 
passed by both Houses of Par¬ 
liament during the forthcoming 
monsoon session and on receiv¬ 
ing the assent of the President 
will become an Act. 
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Before the Interview Board 


“A Trial Sans Offence” 

Here is an interview where the candidate, an aspirant for judicial 
service, is confronted with questions that require not only knowledge of facts 
but also ability to understand, think, and answer with depth and appro¬ 
priateness. There is hardly any scope for him to deviate from the path 
carved out for him by the selection board. This is his second interview 
and he has come with better preparation in order not to miss the bus this 
time. 


Bespectacled and fairly tall, 
he is dressed in a manner indi¬ 
cating a normal approach to¬ 
wards clothes. He is wearing a 
white terricot shirt and plain 
grey pants with moderate bell- 
bottom, all suited to his fair 
complexion. His broad shoul¬ 
ders and upcoming chest show 
his interest in keeping his phy¬ 
sique well-cut and strong. His 
turn comes. 

Candidate: (enters with a 
sober smile) Good morning, Sirs. 

Chairman: Good morning, 
Mr. Verma. Please take a seat. 

Candidate: (sits) Thank 
you, Sir. May I respectfully 
correct you. Sir. i am Bose and 
not Verma. 

Chairman: (hurriedly looks 

into the papers) Yes, Yes. 

you are Mr. Ajay Kumar Bose, 
and not Mr. Verma. I am 
sorry, Mr. Bose, for the slip. 

Candidate: (humbly) I am 
grateful to you, Sir. 

Chairman: (probingly) Do 
you believe in casteism ? 

Candidate: (comprehends 

the question) No educated man 
should believe in it. Sir, and 
speaking for myself, I abhor 
casteism. 

Chairman: But the majo¬ 
rity of people, even among the 
educated, still believe in it. The 
reason ? 

Candidate: Sir, it has been 
age-old tradition with ns and it 
will naturally take time to go. 


Member: Would you ad¬ 
vocate legislative measures to 
eliminate it ? 

Can didat e: Legislation 
may work, considering the trend 
today. We are already attack¬ 
ing a few of the socio-economic 
evils through laws because we, 
in this country, are not amena¬ 
ble to counselling or persuasion. 

Member: What laws would 
you propose to curb casteism ? 

Candidate: 1 have often 
felt that the marriage system in 
India, based on caste, is per¬ 
petuating casteism to a con¬ 
siderable degree. First of all, 
it should be compulsory for 
everyone to go in for an inter¬ 
caste marriage. This would at 
least crack the foundation of the 
caste system in the country. 

Chairman: It would be a 
very bold step indeed I 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. Se¬ 
condly, no person should be 
allowed to write his surname 
such as Sharma, Kapoor, Singh 
or Gupta. This will curb caste- 
consciousness, particularly 
among the new generation. 

Member: And then you 
will be called only Mr. Ajay 
Kumar and not Mr. Verma or 
Mr. Bose. 

(Laughter. The candidate 

smiles.) 

Chairman: Well, Mr. Bose, 
thank you for the good ideas you 
have given to us. 

Candidate: (humorously) 


But I am confident that these 
ideas despite being good, will 
remain unimplemented because 
they are too radical for our 
society today. 

(Laughter) 

Chairman: We are happy 
that while you possess radical 
thoughts, you are at the same 
time a realist. 

Member: And, therefore, 
he would continue to be called 
“Mr. Bose”. 

(Smiles) 

Chairman: But as far as 
your first suggestion regarding 
inter-caste marriages is con¬ 
cerned, even if legislation may 
not be possible, at least young 
men like you can give a lead. 

Candidate: (smilingly) Of 
course, Sir. At least I can 
assure you, Sir, of my giving a 
lead when the time comes. It 
is, however, a different matter 
whether anybody would follow 
me. 

Chairman: May I quote 
here what the great poet Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore has said ? 

Candidate: I know, S i r. 
“Ekla Chalo Ekla Chalo”. (Go 
ahead alone, Go ahead alone.) 

Member: This should al¬ 
ways inspire one even if he is a 
lone traveller for a good cause. 

Candidate: Undoubtedly, 

Sir. 

Member: Do you know 
what would be your main func- 
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tion as a member of the Judicial 
Service ? 

Candidate: To administer 
justice. 

Member: It is a very deli¬ 
cate and responsible duty. 

Candidate: I realise it. Sir. 

Member: Do you know 
what ‘justice’ means ? 

Candidate: Normally 
speaking, it means giving a ver¬ 
dict, without fear or favour, on 
the basis of facts and evidence 
as well as laws applicable to a 
particular case. 

Chairman: There are how¬ 
ever instances where in the same 
case two judges arrived at con¬ 
tradictory verdicts. How would 
you explain it ? 

Candidate: By and large, 
such a difference arises 
because the two judges differ 
in their understanding of facts 
analysis of evidence, and inter¬ 
pretation of laws applicable to 
the case. 

Member: How then to de¬ 
cide which evidence amounts to 
‘justice’ or ‘injustice’ to the liti¬ 
gants concerned ? 

Candidate: As far as 1 can 
see, Sir, we have no measuring- 
rod to find out whether a verdict 
in a particular case amounts to 
perfect justice. 

Chairman: Can justice in a 
particular case vary from judge 
to judge ? 

Candidate: We can’t help 
it. Sir, because such a situation 
emanates from the system that 
we have adopted in this country 
for the administration of justice. 

Member: What would you 
do to ensure that as a judge your 
judgements are the best in the 
context of the facts ? 

Candidate: (Thinks) 1 
think as a judge, I should be the 
least subjective in my approach 
because getting subjective on a 
judicial chair may lead to erro¬ 
neous decisions. 


Chairman: (nodding) That’s 
true. 

Candidate: It will be my 
endeavour, Sir, to be objective, 
judicious, non-personal and 
rational in my approach. If 1 
do so, there will be fewer chances 
of error, I believe. 

Member: You may face 
dangerous situation where an 
accused conveys you a threat to 
your life if you don’t acquit 
him. What would be your 
reaction ? 

Candidate: (unnerved) As 
I said earlier, Sir, a judge, in 
order to be true to his duty, 
ought to administer justice with¬ 
out fear or favour. And I will 
do so, I hope. 

Chairman: But you may 
lose your precious life. 

Candidate: There are jobs, 
sir, that call for sacrifice even of 
one’s life for true and faithful 
discharge of duties. And I 
very- well realise, Sir, that being a 
judge also involves risks and 
sacrifices sometimes. 

Chairman: Would you con¬ 
vict the accused who gives you 
a threat even if you finally find 
him not guilty in the case be¬ 
fore you ? I think this is how 
you can teach him a lesson. 

Candidate: (promptly ) Not 
at all. Sir. There should not be 
any place for malice or personal 
vengeance in the administration 
of justice. 

Chairman: That’s good. 

Candidate: Of course, Sir, 
while I shall acquit him in that 
case, I shall certainly see that he 
faces prosecution for giving me 
the threat which, in itself, is an 
offence. 

Member: (smilingly) Do 
you know that even a judge has 
to face trials even if he commits 
no offence in the eye of the 
law ? 

Candidate: (astonished) 
How so. Sir ? 

Member: When his wife 


is the judge at home and he is 
the accused. 

(Laughter) 

Candidate: (with a smite) 
That should be really interest¬ 
ing—where she is the prosecu¬ 
trix as well as the judge both! 

Chairman: Wfyat would be 
your defence when you face such 
trials ? 

Candidate: Sir, the defence 
would differ from case to case, 
but mostly it should be as 
pleasant as the trial. 

Chairman: What could be 
that form ? 

Candidate: A respectful 
bow and say “1 plead guilty”. 

Chairman: (humorously) 
And then the chances are that 
in most of the cases you will be 
awarded acquittal 1 

(Laughter in which the candi¬ 
date also joins) 

Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Bose. That is all. Wish you 
all the best. 

Candidate: (gets up spiri¬ 
tedly, slightly bows) Thank you, 
Sirs. 

(Exit) 

Critical Assessment 

By and large, it has been smooth 
sailing for the candidate, primarily 
because he hardly gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Board to dig pitfalls for 
him. His brisk, intelligent and 
humorous replies go on paving the 
way for a continuing positive exchange 
of views. He does not get stuck in 
an ugly situation, nor do the Board 
members get angry, in the absence of 
erratic or off-the-point answers from 
him. His good physical get-up, un¬ 
assuming behaviour, mental agility, 
and reasonably fair understanding 
of the basic issues brought up for 
discussion builds up a good image 
about his total personality in the 
minds of the Board members. It it 
clear that this time he came for inter¬ 
view well prepared for a better grip 
over the situation Inside the board 
room and seems to have done well 
Perhaps he is one of the candidates 
who realise that opportunity doesn’t 
knock at one’s door quite often; if 
you don’t grab it, you suffer for the 
rest of your life. 
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t. Which is the odd man 
out ? Write the number of 
choice only. 

(a) (/) radio (ii ) battery {Hi) 
boiler (iv) telephone. 

(b) (i) architect (//) builder 
(//#) plumber (/v) doctor. 

2. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19. Which is the number 
which comes as far before 14 
in the series above as K comes 
after F in the alphabet. 

3. If all men have coals, 
then fat men have 

(a) bigcoats ( b ) over-coats (c) 
fewer coats (d) coats (e) few coats. 

4. Give one word for the 
following: 

The class of mammals which 
carry their young in a pouch. 

5. Insert the words in the 
brackets. 

Ro-f (part of human body) 
=(healthy) 

6. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



7. Select the correct figure 
from the six numberd ones. 



turn to the right, then to the 
right again. You are now head¬ 
ing south. In which direction 
did you set off ? 

11. If December 1, 1970 
is Tuesday, what day is January 
1, 1971 ? 

12. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 




15 ( 174 ) 43 
13 ( ) 39 


r o' 



‘ft 




TTT 

„ / 

? 

1 

tTu 

* 





4 r « 


9. Which choice answers 
the following questions ? 

Glass is used for window- 
panes because:— 

(a) It may be had in any 
colour. 

(b) It is cheaper. 

(c) It lets in light and sun. 

id) It is transparent. 

10. You start walking to¬ 
wards the flat-top hill. You 


13. Give one word, ending 
in “ism”, for the following. 

A new word or expression. 

14. What is the singular of 
the following ? 

(a) Phenomena. (6) Nuclei. 

15. Insert the word that 
completes ‘the first word and 
starts the second. 

EPI( ) MAR 
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16. Correct the following 
sentence: 

It is not really necessary to 
do like I do. 

17. What are the three rare 
gases ? 

18. Who invented the 
steam engine ? 

19. Which of the six num- 


bered figures fits into the vacant 
square ? 

▲ 

□ . 

O 

o 

A' 

■ 

□ 

• 

A 

□ 


A 

A 

■ 

O 

• 

A 

□ 

O 

Ar 

? 

• 

■ 

O 

A 

U L 


O 

□ 

A 

■ 

• 

O 

A 

1 

. A 

2 

□ 

3 

□ 

'□ 

• 

A 

A 

A 

• 

4- 

- o 

5 

g 

2°. 

Complete the follow- 


SCOTLAND 27186453 
LOTS 7293 LOAN 8367 
AND — 

21. The second word 
stands in particular relation to 
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the first. Find it out and apply 
the same to find an answer from 
the words in brackets. 

{a) BAT is to TAB as RAT 
is to (boat, float, tar, cat). 

(6) BUT is to TUB as TAN 
is to (water, boat, nat, colour). 

(c) DEER is to REED as 
RAM is to (animal, eat, mar 
kill). 

22. Make as many diffe¬ 
rent words as you can, (proper 
nouns excluded), using only 
the letters in the word 
“HAUTEUR”. 

In any one word, do not use 
a letter, more times than it 
appears in “Hauteur”. 

23. Insert the missing 
figure. 



3 ♦ 


24. “COMPETITION 
MASTER” surpasses them all. 

Pick out from the above 
sentence, 9th, 13th, 15th, 18th 
and 20th letter of the alphabet. 


Answers 

1. (a) (iii) (b) (iv) 

2. 9. 

3 .(d) 

4. Marsupiahu or Marsu¬ 
pials. 

5. Bust and robust, (ro-f- 
bust=robust) 

6. 1944. (Multiply the first 


number by the second to 
get the third: 2x3=6 and 
multiply second and third 
to get the fourth and so 
on.) 

7. 2. (In each row and 
column, there are three 
main figures, three diffe¬ 
rent small figures on the 
left outside oLeach figure, 
a blank circle and an arrow 
in one, a blank and a black 
circle in one, a line and a 
triangle in one of any of the 
main figures, and one, two 
or three lines above. Each 
occurs only once in each 
row, and the proper com¬ 
bination gives the missing 
profile.) 

8. 156. (Add numbers out¬ 
side the brackets and multi¬ 
ply >y 3.) 

9. ( a)&(d ). 

10. (c) 

11. Friday. 

12. 2. (There are three diffe¬ 
rent small figures inside, 
three types of left legs, and 
three types of small tri¬ 
angles on the outside left 
in each row.) 

13. Neologism. 

14. (a) Phenomenon. ( b ) Nu¬ 
cleus. 

15. GRAM. 

16. Read “as” for “like". 

17. Argon, Neon, and Helium. 

18. Stephenson. 

19. 4. (There are three figures 
(circle, square, and tri¬ 
angle) in one of the three 
positions each; one is 
black, the other white.) 

20. 786. (The numbers after 
the word “Scotland” cor¬ 
respond to the letters of 
that word; the words ‘lota?, 
‘loan’, and ‘and*, are made 
up from the letters in ‘Scot¬ 
land’, and the numbers 
after them are the num¬ 
bers corresponding to these 
letters in the original word, 
with 1 added to each num¬ 
ber after ‘lots’, 2 added 
after ‘loan’ and 3 added 
after ‘and’.) 

(Contd. on page 38) 
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Toning Up the Administration 


Topical Essay 


Administration is not an end 
in itself but a means to an end. 
The basic purpose is to ensure 
the welfare of the common man 
by implementing the Govern¬ 
ment’s programme as approved 
by Parliament. The common 
people’s needs have to be expe¬ 
ditiously met and their grievan¬ 
ces redressed without avoidable 
delay. There has also to be a 
general air of efficiency, and of 
this the real judges are not the 
officials or the bureaucracy but 
the people themselves. They 
are directly affected if the 
administration is slow, tardy, 
inefficient or corhipt. A bad 
administration can bring much 
discredit even to the most well- 
intentioned Government, just 
as a good administration en¬ 
hances the prestige even of a 
government run by second-rank 
leaders and mediocres. This 
explains the frequent expressions 
of concern over the low standard 
of administrations in the country. 
Several committees have been 
appointed from time to time in 
order to investigate the causes of 
the deficiencies in the adminis¬ 
trative set-up at various levels 
and to make recommendations 
for streamlining the system, with 
a view to rendering better service 
to the people. 

The people judge an ad¬ 
ministration by the conditions 
created for speedy disposal of 
business without sacrificing 
quality. This, in fact, is the 
fundamental principle of an 
effective administration. If 
there is evasion of responsibility 
and a tendency to pass the buck, 
as the idiom goes, and to delay 
'or defer inconvenient decisions 
on some pretext, or to raise all 
sorts of objections without justl- 
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fication, then the administration 
is not of the requisite standard. 
It calls for radical changes. In 
such cases, there is far too much 
of file work, notings and queries 
by one functionary and then 
another. There are calls for 
explanations and counter-ex¬ 
planations, and the entire pro¬ 
cess seeming endless. The in¬ 
evitable result is frustration and 
discontentment among the peo¬ 
ple. Delays encourage corrup¬ 
tion; corruption leads to graft 
of various types; irresponsibility 
and lethargy tend to spread 
rapidly and make nonsense of 
the basic objectives of a popular 
government. As a sequel, the 
government comes to grief, des¬ 
pite its high-sounding declara¬ 
tions, its sincere aims and its 
well-conceived policies. 

Conceding that the adminis¬ 
trative set-up in the country 
needed to be radically reformed, 
Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi has 
sent circulars to the State Gov¬ 
ernments now and then, urging 
them to improve the function¬ 
ing of the various offices so as to 
expedite the disposal of public 
business and remove the cob¬ 
webs. Addressing the Chief 
Secretaries’. Conference in New 
Delhi early in May 1976, she 
called for continued vigilance in 
toning up the administration 
and for a dynamic and pro¬ 
gressive approach towards ad¬ 
ministrative reforms. Officials 
should not get involved in petty 
politicking on caste or any other 
basis. Vigilance is necessary 
not only about staff attendance, 
punctuality and integrity, but 
also in regard to the amount 
and quality of work done by the 
administration. Besides, re¬ 
forms and efficiency should not 


be confined to headquarters, 
whether of the Centre or the 
States, but reach up to the local 
units at the district and village 
level. State administration is 
very important because it is the 
Central Government’s imple¬ 
menting agency. The Chief 
Secretaries are kingpins of the 
administrative machinery and 
have to provide the necessary 
leadership and guidance. On 
this depends the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the machinery as a 
whole. 

Following the Chief Sec¬ 
retaries’ Conference and the 
Prime Minister’s directive, a 
comprehensive scheme of ad¬ 
ministrative reforms has been 
drawn up. This scheme in¬ 
cludes a three-faceted change. 

First, delegation of powers, 
both administrative and finan¬ 
cial, to the various departments 
and field organisations, with the 
aim of expediting work and 
avoiding concentration of res¬ 
ponsibility. Under such decen¬ 
tralisation, there would be 
greater initiative and freedom of 
action at the lower levels and a 
sharp reduction in paper work, 
filing, noting and documenta¬ 
tion. In this connection, the 
States have also been asked to 
simplify administrative proce¬ 
dures as well as organisation so 
as to economise time, energy 
and stationery. 

The second part of the pack¬ 
age includes measures to assess 
the performance of each depart¬ 
ment and functionary. This 
would enable senior officials to 
ensure that the delegated powers 
are being properly and purpose¬ 
fully exercised. Monthly staff 
meetings at the headquarters, 
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regional and district levels are 
suggested to decide the priorities 
and generally review the pro¬ 
gress. A new appraisal system 
for officials has also been pro¬ 
posed. 

The third, and in many ways 
the most important, part of the 
reforms package covers the rela¬ 
tions and inter-actions with the 
public. Civil Supplies and 
rationingdepartments, transport 
offices, hospitals, banks and 
treasuries are particularly men¬ 
tioned. The people largely have 
to deal with these offices and 
often judge the Government’s 
functioning from the manner in 
which officers and subordinates 
behave towards visitors. The 
clerks and junior officers at 
public counters have to be given 
special training in conducting 
dealings with the public. 

Since the promulgation of 
Emergency, there is undoubtedly 
greater discipline in offices, a 
better sense of duty, greater 
punctuality and more regular 
attendance. But there is still 
much scope for improvement 
and the Prime Minister herself 
has said that some amount of 
slackening of effort has lately 
become noticeable. On the 
other hand, there is the com¬ 
plaint, (which seems to be valid) 
that there is seldom adequate 
recognition of initiative, hard 
work and true devotion to duty. 
Promotion is strictly according 
to seniority and sluggish people 
and time-servers get promotions 
and increments as regularly as 
the most efficient and the most 
hard-working. Referring to 
this aspect, the Union Cabinet 
Secretary, Mr. B.D. Pande, has 
stated: “There is an element of 
inertia, lack of innovative spirit 
and fear of risk in developing 
new methods in the administra¬ 
tion.” The improvements 
brought in the administrative 
system during the past year or 
so have to be placed on a per¬ 
manent basis. While the Emer¬ 
gency admittedly cannot become 
a lasting feature of the Indian 
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scene, efficiency and integrity 
in Government offices at all 
levels have to become perma¬ 
nent if the country is not to 
suffer setback. 

The following measures need 
to be taken to streamline the 
country’s administrative system 
with the aim of rendering better 
and speedier service to the 
people. 

First, the basic attitudes of 
Government employees at 
various levels have to be chang¬ 
ed. No improvement in ad¬ 
ministration is possible unless 
all officers and subordinates 
realise—and act on their reali¬ 
sation—that they are primarily 
servants of the people, not their 
masters. There should be no 
feeling of superiority, pride or 
arrogance stemming from the 
conferment of power and autho¬ 
rity. Humility should replace 
pride and arrogance, and cour¬ 
tesy should replace indifferent 
behaviour towards the public. 
If prompt and sympathetic at¬ 
tention is paid to all visitors, 
half the battle would be won. 
Thus, attitudes play a great role 
in administration. 

Secondly, the rules, pro¬ 
cedures, financial codes, service 
manuals and the numerous regu¬ 
lations should all be revised and 
the obsolete portions deleted. 
No longer should it be possible 
for lethargic officers and counter 
clerks to take shelter behind old 
and cumbersome regulations in 
delaying decisions. It is said 
that the numerous volumes of 
Government regulations, many 
of them not brought up to date 
for decades, disgusted and horri¬ 
fied Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. He 
suggested that they should be 
simplified, but h i s directive 
remains largely unfulfilled to 
this day. There seems to be a 
vested interest in certain quarters 
in continuing cumbersome rules 
of work which suit inefficient 
employees who are not imbued 
with the spirit of public service 
and are also corrupt. 


Thirdly, all officers and even 
those subordinates who shoulder 
some delegated responsibility 
should be easily accessible to 
the people and should not keep 
themselves aloof, or function in 
ivory towers, in the false belief 
that it is for the junior clerks 
and others to handle the public. 
In fact, it was recently suggested 
that all field staff, patwaris, 
block officers and village-level 
workers should have some office 
facilities at their residences also, 
so that people can meet them 
whenever they have problems re¬ 
quiring prompt attention. In this 
connection, the proposal that 
departmental officers should set 
apart one day in the week for 
hearing and redressing the citi¬ 
zens’ complaints and grievances 
should be implemented on as 
large a scale as possible. Re¬ 
dress of public grievances should 
also be looked into directly by 
Deputy Commissioners, Com¬ 
missioners and Ministers. 

Fourthly, surprise visits to 
catch lethargic and dishonest 

regular feature and should not 
be used as an occasional device 
adopted to get some ministerial 
publicity. Such visits and 
prompt, effective action against 
indisciplined, dishonest people 
would help enforce discipline. 
The practice of official tours, 
which are publicised in advance 
and for which preparations are 
made by the local staff, do not 
serve much useful purpose be¬ 
cause during these tours the 
officials in Tehsils, small towns 
and villages manipulate things 
to ensure lavish hospitality. 
The officials manage to keep 
genuine complainants out of the 
show. Surprise visits and night 
stays in remote places and vil¬ 
lages by district officials would 
prove more effective. 

Fifthly, it has to be borne 
in mind that nothing deters the 
inefficient and dishonest govern¬ 
ment employee more than deter¬ 
rent punishment to the guilty. 

(Contd. on page 38) 
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Discussion, Debate 


Can India do Without Science ? 

The benefits which science has conferred on mankind are legion, lit 
fact, we have been, and still are, living in the age of science and sophisti¬ 
cated technology. But lately there has been an adverse reaction in the 
West to modern science and technology in view of the damage these have 
done to world peace and amity. The question has also been posed whether 
India can do without science. Both facets of this problem present a chal¬ 
lenge, each of a different kind. Is it really true to say that where there is 
much science, there is much sorrow ? 


Mr. A: For centuries the 
role of science in revolutionising 
life and in providing numerous 
conveniences, such as rapid 
means of communication and 
transport, has been emphasised. 
Without science, it is said, man 
cannot progress and civilisation 
would suffer a great setback. 
All this is now an old story that 
does not appeal to thinking men 
any longer. In both Europe 
and America, a process of dis¬ 
illusionment has started. There 
is now an increasing aversion 
to science and technology. The 
conviction is growing that man¬ 
kind has had enough of it. The 
anti-technology sentiment arises 
from the ills and horrors which 
have lately overwhelmed huma¬ 
nity. Experts have now dis¬ 
closed that the world’s non¬ 
renewable resources are getting 
exhausted, and unless their con¬ 
sumption is curbed, there would 
be a catastrophe ahead. What 
is worse, the increasing pollu¬ 
tion of the atmosphere and of 
water and other vital resources 
is due solely to the high degree 
of industrialisation based on 
modern technology. This pol¬ 
lution menace is increasing so 
fast that very soon it will begin 
to destroy what science itself 
has helped to build. While 
science improved materially 
man’s standard of life, pollu¬ 
tion and poisoning of natural 
resources now threaten to over¬ 
whelm this world and act, slow¬ 
ly, but surely, as a destructive 
force that would be hard to 
check. The villain of the piece 


is of course the smoke, coupled 
with effluents of the industriali¬ 
sation that has been brought 
about by scientific inventions. 
Air and water, metals and mine¬ 
rals, human and animal resour¬ 
ces are being used up so fast 
that acute and distressing short¬ 
ages are not far off. Hence it is 
time man abandoned for good 
the ambition of mastering and 
conquering Nature through 
science. Bertrand Russell, the 
world-famous philosopher and 
eminent intellectual, expessed 
the reversal of the old sentiment 
thus: “Men sometimes speak as 
though the progress of science 
must necessarily be a boon to 
mankind, but that, I fear, is one 
of the comfortable nineteenth 
century delusions which our 
more disillusioned age must 
discard.” I would strongly 
support Russell’s contention 
and urge everyone to give up for 
good the outdated thoughts on 
the role of science and its by 
product—sophisticated techno¬ 
logy. Must we condemn our 
people to a state of thoughtless¬ 
ness ? Sciences may be bene¬ 
ficent, but the harsh fact is that 
they prevent people from think¬ 
ing. Anatole France said so, 
and surely he was not wrong. 

Mr. B: I think Mr. ‘A’ 
has put the facts regarding the 
reaction to science admirably. 
Modern technology has un¬ 
doubtedly led to more material 
comforts, but the question we 
have to consider is whether 
materialism is really desirable 


for a country like India whose 
traditions are different and whose 
people would any day prefer to 
go back to Gandhism which is a 
panacea for our ills. Indeed 
Mahatma Gandhi felt the pulse 
of the people. His earnest plea 
for simplicity, austerity and 
spiritual values must always be 
kept in mind. Is it not tragic 
that while millions of people in 
the USA and Europe are getting 
disillusioned with their highly 
selfish, superficial and money- 
minded society, we are adopting 
western modes of life and are 
clamouring for the comforts and 
luxuries which science has placed 
at the disposal of mankind. 
After all, it is not the necessaries 
that science provides; these arc 
provided by a kind and generous 
Nature. Moreover, Science 
offers the luxuries, the conve¬ 
niences and the inventions. 
These lead not to peace and 
amity but to horror and destruc¬ 
tion. Science is a great menace. 
It has given to mankind such 
destructive weapons as the ato¬ 
mic bomb, the inter-continental 
missiles, the massive tanks, high 
explosives, poison gas and the 
other means of destroying huma¬ 
nity. Now there are more glar¬ 
ing inequalities in society than 
ever before. This is due to 
science and technology. Before 
the advent of the modern indus¬ 
trial age, there was contentment 
and peace in most parts of the 
world. Belief in peace and con¬ 
tentment was gaining strength. 
But now science has placed so 
many horrible weapons at man’s 
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disposal and has led to the build¬ 
ing up of such frightening 
nuclear arsenals that aggressive 
and misguided governments are 
bound to use them one day, 
thus making war inevitable. 
Science has led to a flourishing 
armaments industry, and this 
industry is one in which the 
western governments now have a 
vested interest. To keep these 
industries flourishing, the indus¬ 
trialised governments manage 
to ensure large sales of arms and 
military equipment to the poor, 
under developed c o u n t r ies 
which cannot afford the expense. 
The suicidal arms race continues 
because of the manoeuvres of 
the scientifically advanced coun¬ 
tries. There can, in short, be 
no peace in the world as long as 
science gets predominance and 
as long as it holds sway over 
man and guides his day-to-day 
actions. Common sense dic¬ 
tates one course—and a peace¬ 
ful one at that—but science en¬ 
courages conflict and does not 
invent devices for peace but 
more and more devices for war. 

Mr. C: My predecessors, 
Mr. A and Mr. fl have tried to 
convince us that science is an 
enemy of mankind and that we 
should say good-bye to it and 
revert to the bygone age. I am 
afraid their arguments do not 
carry conviction. The truth is 
that the world cannot do with¬ 
out science; it constitutes the 
very basis of life and is totally 
indispensable. If science has 
been misused by selfish people 
and by their misguided govern¬ 
ments to manufacture weapons 
of war, it is not science thatis 
to blame, but the selfish people 
themselves. Let ps take a sim¬ 
ple instance from everyday life. 
The common knife that is found 
in every home is a useful instru¬ 
ment and is indispensable, but 
if some insane man uses it to 
stab and kill another person, is 
it the knife’s fault ? Would my 
predecessors Mr. A and Mr. B 
abandon the use of the knife for 
that reason? Science, after all, 
is organised knowledge, and 


knowledge is something that 
every sensible man would like to 
acquire, and more and more of 
it. Science and education have 
helped to eliminate numerous 
prejudices in men’s minds. 
Would my friends on the other 
side like to revert to the age of 
ignorance and barbarism ? 
Again, in ancient times, and also 
in the middle ages before the 
Industrial Revolution, mytho¬ 
logy and superstition held sway. 
Science brought in enlighten¬ 
ment all round. Does it behove 
us to return to mythology, even 
though it has surpassed by far 
the many miracles of mythology 
put together ? Science, said 
Huxley, is nothing but trained 
and organised common sense, 
differing from the latter only as a 
veteran may differ from a raw 
recruit; and its methods differ 
from those of common sense 
only as the guardsman’s cut and 
thrust differ from the manner in 
which a savage wields his club. 
Again, science is but the truth 
found out. Would my friends 
Mr. A and Mr. B like to give 
up co mm on sense and the truth 
which science has found out for 
the lasting benefit of humanity ? 
India is a very poor country. 
Without the fullest use of science 
and modern technology, it can¬ 
not feed its 600 million people. 
This year’s bumper food crops 
must partly be ascribed to high- 
yielding seeds, the use of modern 
agricultural inputs and of trac¬ 
tors, tubewells and numerous 
pumping sets. None of these 
would have been available with¬ 
out science. The choice before 
humanity is thus obvious. I am 
greatly surprised that there are 
people like Mr. A and Mr. B 
who would like us to reverse the 
clock of progress and go back 
to the age of the ignorant 
savage. Science reduces em¬ 
ployment while India has mil¬ 
lions of jobless people who 
naturally detest the scientific 
time saving devices. 

Mr. D: May I supplement 
the fully convincing contentions 
of my friend, Mr. C ? The 


Gandhian philosophy was quite 
good and suitable for those 
times, but it is now impracti¬ 
cable and obsolete. The hand¬ 
ful of Westerners who favour it 
do so solely because they cla¬ 
mour for a change from the 
noise, the pollution and gross 
materialism of the West? They 
do not condemn science at all, 
since it still constitutes—and will 
surely continue to constitute— 
the very basis of their daily life. 
Again, both Mr. A and Mr. B 
seem to forget that pre-industrial 
societies were full of glaring 
inequalities, especially in India. 
Who can deny that the gap bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor is 
now being gradually narrowed 
and the common man is being 
provided with a better life than 
his predecessor ever enjoyed ? 
Millions of people in this coun¬ 
try still live in abysmal poverty 
and they have to be assisted in 
every possible way by scientific 
inventions, and otherwise, to 
assure them a better deal and 
elementary needs. This would 
be impossible without science 
and technology which are the 
key to progress. The firm be¬ 
lievers in Gandhian concepts 
tend to make people believe that 
the solution to the world’s 
problems lies in coming to terms 
with Nature. This belief is, of 
course, erroneous—as time will 
show. Science itself will surely 
evolve and discover antidotes 
for the pollution that now 
is presented as a great hazard 
for mankind. Meanwhile, more 
and more miracles of science are 
making man’s life happier and 
reducing the drudgery and bore¬ 
dom of the average housewife 
and the man in the street. What 
is needed is not abandonment 
and condemnation of science, 
but a rational use of its dis¬ 
coveries; in other words, more 
and more of common sense and 
less of pique and prejudice which 
prompt the misuse of scientific 
inventions. The basic evil is in 
men’s minds, not in science. 
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Probationary/Junior Officers ' 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set argumentative questions in 
order to judge the depth of the candidates' knowledge and their awareness of 
all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming quite common in 
the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers recruited by the 
country's leading banks and also in the competitive tests held for the higher 
administrative and economic services. 

The topics taken up hereunder are very much in the air and very important 
as well. —Editor 


Must Brain Drain Be 
Halted ? 

Q. Brain drain is an old 
problem, but the uew conviction 
is that it is pointless to stop it. 
Give arguments For and Against 
the view that this “drain” of 
talent might as well be allowed 
to continue. 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
several developing countries, 
especially India, have been 
sulFering a serious loss of talent 
for the past many years as a 
result of the drift of qualified 
personnel to the western coun¬ 
tries. Doctors, engineers and 
other well-trained people have 
been crossing the seas and getting 
settled in the U.S.A., Canada 
and the U.K., primarily because 
of the highly attractive salaries 
they get there. But lately there 
has been a realisation that 
this brain drain is to some extent 
beneficial to both sides. Any¬ 
way, it is difficult to stop and the 
losing countries might as well 
revise their policies so that there 
is no compulsion to halt the 
“reverse flow of technology”. 
The Government of India has 
also ruled out compulsion to 
prevent such trained people 
from leaving the country. Signi¬ 
ficant observations have been 


made in this connection by the 
U.N. study team under Dr. 
Waldheim. UNCTAD-1V also 
reached an accord on the steps 
to be taken against brain drain. 
The latest trends in this regard 
do call for notice. 

Arguments For the View 

1. A series of measures 
have been taken by the various 
governments to halt the brain 
drain, but without success. On 
reviewing the position, some 
people have come to the con¬ 
clusion that if scientists and 
engineers get attractive terms 
and facilities for research 
abroad, they should be allowed 
to exercise their preference. 
Since India and other develop¬ 
ing countries are not in a posi¬ 
tion to provide the requisite 
facilities for sophisticated and 
expensive research, etc., what 
is the point in compelling these 
people to stay at home and let 
their talent go unutilised ? It 
is widely admitted that the drain 
of talent cannot be stopped un¬ 
less the country arranges cer¬ 
tain facilities for these scientists. 
Otherwise, there would be end¬ 
less frustration, disappointment 
and waste of intellect, with no 
one gaining in any way. 

2. The Government of 


India tried the experiment of 
the Scientists’ Pool, but it did 
not achieve much success for a 
variety of reasons. Values 
have changed considerably in 
recent years, and mere appeals 
for patriotism and for serving 
the motherland have ceased to 
have much effect. Dr. Har- 
gobind Khorana, the India-born 
American scientist who won 
the Nobel Prize for medicine 
recently, stated on arrival in 
India that this country could 
prevent brain drain if it estab¬ 
lished an excellent centre of 
scientific research. But such a 
centre would cost a large amount 
of money. A poor country 
which has to give the highest 
priority to the problem of feed¬ 
ing and housing its people, can¬ 
not afford to spend so much on 
research. Dr. Khorana later 
affirmed his viewpoint when he 
said: “Until you prove that 
there is a centre of research 
equal to the best elsewhere, you 
will never get the self-respect to 
get going.” It would take 
decades for India to establish 
such a research centre. Must 
India’s talent go waste until 
that day arrives ? 

3. International accords to 
check brain drain have also 
proved futile. The UNCTAD-IV 
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meeting at Nairobi agreed, 
at the end of May, 1976, on 
recommendations to stop the 
brain drain from the lhird 
World. The resolution called 
upon all countries, particularly 
those benefit ting from the 
reverse flow of technology 
(which is UNCTAD’s descrip¬ 
tion of the brain drain), to 
refrain from policies which 
might encourage such an 
exodus. All countries, the reso¬ 
lution added, should encourage 
qualified personnel to remain in 
the developing countries. But 
this has made little difference 
and the flow of talent continues. 
So the brain drain is a reality 
which it is pointless to try to 
stop. Since the mother coun¬ 
try cannot provide for them, 
why not let them make good 
elsewhere and create oppor¬ 
tunities at home for less ambi¬ 
tious scientists who would 
demand smaller pay-scales and 
be satisfied with such labora¬ 
tories as the country can afford 
to build ? 

4. Measures of compulsion 
may even misfire. Such pro¬ 
posals as cancellation of pass¬ 
ports are ill-conceived because 
the receiving countries are un¬ 
likely to expel these technical 
men; rather they would prefer 
to absorb them permanently. 
The policy of bringing back 
highly qualified scientists may 
in fact entail practical difficulties 
of many kinds and also make an 
adverse psychological impact. 
Moreover, there is no guarantee 
at ail that the returning scien¬ 
tists, attuned as they are to 
foreign environments and foreign 
research trends, would adjust 
themselves to Indian conditions 
and problems which are totally 
different. History cannot be 
made to work backwards. 
Several scientists have come 
home but gone back to the 
U.S.A., on getting frustrated 
with conditions in India. 

5. Since these scientists 
cannot be fruitfully and ade¬ 
quately absorbed at home, what 
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is the harm in letting them 
earn valuable foreign exchange 
through their stay abroad and 
sending some of it to this 
country. 

Arguments A gainst the View 

1. The drain of talent from 
poorer countries to the rich 
ones is one of the most unfair 
practices of the modern world. 
At present, a handful of fully 
developed countries now get 
valuable men for which they 
pay very little in the sense that 
all the expenditure on training 
them is borne by the develop¬ 
ing countries. It has been cal¬ 
culated that when a doctor leaves 
India, it means a loss of Rs. 3 
lakhs to India and a gain of 
Rs. 50 lakhs to the IJ.S.A. It 
has also been estimated that in a 
single year 3,141 Indian doctors 
and scientists emigrated to the 
U.S., thus contributing a stag¬ 
gering Rs. 6,563 million to that 
country. A U.N. study recom¬ 
mended that the receiving coun¬ 
try should compensate the losing 
nation for the talent thus shifted. 
But little attention has been 
paid to this recommendation. 
It is unlikely that the develop¬ 
ing countries will ever get such 
compensation. 

2. UNCTAD has called 
for new policies to halt the flow 
of talent. It has also urged the 
affluent nations to help prevent 
the reverse flow of technology 
for the sake of justice and fair- 
play. The U.N. should enforce 
these decisions. It should help 
in establishing congenial work¬ 
ing conditions and the requisite 
infra structure in the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

3. India itself is facing 
manifold challenges of social, 
economic and scientific deve¬ 
lopment and it needs all the 
talent the country has produced, 
in order to expedite the nation’s 
progress. To encourage scien¬ 
tists to return home, the Central 
Government recently announced 
several measures including 
attractive terms for starting 


industrial ventures and enter¬ 
prises, outright grants and loans, 
offers of research fellowships 
and employment opportunities 
on good terms. These may not 
match those available abroad 
but would surely enable such 
persons to live fairly well in 
Indian conditions. Home¬ 
coming technician^ are also 
allowed to retain their savings 
abroad for three years and 
utilise them for importing 
capital goods and raw materials 
lequired for starting new enter¬ 
prises in India. 

4. Since the expenditure 
which the developing country 
incurs on educating and train¬ 
ing scientists and doctors is 
heavy, the emigrating personnel 
should be made to sign bonds, 
for returning the amount if they 
do not return home; bilateral 
agreements to that end may be 
signed with the beneficiary 
country. 


Third World Paradoxes 

Q. Constituting the majo¬ 
rity of countries and spanning all 
the continents, the Third World 
has over-reached itself and has 
suffered more than it has gained 
by postures of confrontation with 
the affluent group of countries. 
Give arguments For and Against 
this view. 

Ans. The Third World now 
comprises a group numbering 
over 110, all non-aligned coun¬ 
tries and coloured peoples. It 
has generally been functioning 
as a team at recent U.N. con¬ 
ferences and other international 
gatherings. But with the passage 
of years the discord among 
these countries and the conflict 
of interests are becoming appa¬ 
rent. This discord, partly 
created deliberately by the USA 
to meet its own strategic aims, 
threatens the unity of the Third 
World. Some small countries 
of Africa and the Middle East 
are already feeling frustrated 
and secretly aligning themselves 
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with one power or the other to 
ensure their economic interests 
and the overall benefits of a big- 
power umbrella. The Third 
World, consequently, is no 
longer the monolith it was ex¬ 
pected to be. If the divisive 
trends remain unchecked—and 
there seems to be no sign yet 
that the causes leading to a 
split will soon be remedied— 
the Third World may soon 
cease to be an effective force, 
leaving the field clear once again 
for Big-Power hegemony, ex¬ 
ploitation and the formation of 
blocs and alliances. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The arms of the Third 
World, to begin with, were 
highly commendable and at¬ 
tractive. Unity among the 
developing countries and bar¬ 
gaining counters against the 
affluent countries which had 
been exploiting the rest of the 
world seemed attractive enough. 
But within a few years the reality 
has dawned upon the world’s 
needy millions and the virtual 
futility of staging a confronta¬ 
tion with the rich bloc has be¬ 
come apparent. It is now being 
realised that unless the rich 
agree to share their prosperity 
with the rest of humanity, there 
cannot be any economic justice 
or equitable distribution. But 
when the rich are in no mood to 
modify their policies or to make 
sacrifices for the sake of the less 
fortunate people elsewhere, how 
can justice be assured ? The 
Third World cannot by itself do 
much. 

2. During the first half the 
current U.N. Development 
Decade, which began in 1970, 
the Third World collectively 
saw good progress in both out¬ 
put and exports. But the pro¬ 
gress in agriculture and in tackl¬ 
ing the fundamental problems 
of mass poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment was very poor. In fact, 
the Development Decade as a 
whole has been described as a 
failure, which means that such 
efforts cannot succeed unless 
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the rich bloc makes a solid 
contribution. Besides the U.N. 
goals for the Third World have 
shown disappointing results, as 
is evident from the poor per¬ 
formance of the developed coun¬ 
tries in respect of the aid per¬ 
centage of their GNP to the 
needy people. 

3. Even though the poorer 
nations, through their new Inter¬ 
national Economic Order, hope 
to progress more rapidly, the 
worst threat to development is 
the problem of excessive slow¬ 
down in the advanced econo¬ 
mies. The recession in their 
economy means a cut in their 
production and hence a cut in 
their requirements of Third 
World raw materials. 

4. It is true that the oil 
producers have helped to build 
up Third World solidarity by 
showing the advantages of 
“price-making as against price¬ 
taking”, but ironically enough, 
the developing countries’ depen¬ 
dence on the industrialised 
nations has increased in recent 
years since they buy their pro¬ 
ducts. In fact, when there is a 
boom in trade and industry in 
the advanced countries, there is 
a corresponding boom in the 
Third World because of the 
increase in the demand for the 
latter’s materials. Thus their 
economies are inter-linked and 
it is futile for the Third World 
to isolate itself from the 
affluent group whose patronage 
is indispensable to it. 

Arguments Against the View 

I. If exploitation of the 
backward countries by the ad¬ 
vanced nations is to end, the 
Third World has to organise 
itself strongly and leave no 
chinks in its armour. Unity in 
its ranks can work wonders; 
it is the only device for ensuring 
the Third World’s economic 
progress. Centuries of exploi¬ 
tation have shown that the 
affluent countries have refused 
to be persuaded to follow the 
path of reason and accommo¬ 


dation for the sake of the 
millions of people in distress 
whose cause they espouse—for 
their own prosperity. 

2. The steadily increasing 
food production in India and 
some other countries as a result 
of better seeds and scientific 
farming practices may soon 
eliminate the dependence of the 
Third World on the U.S. and 
other prosperous Western coun¬ 
tries for food aid. As for tech¬ 
nology, some Third World coun¬ 
tries, notably India, have made 
remarkable progress and are 
in a position to help many other 
Third World countries which 
are not well-placed in this res¬ 
pect. More and more dealings 
among the Third World coun¬ 
tries themselves would be 
mutually beneficial and streng¬ 
then the unity among these 
countries and hence their bar¬ 
gaining power vis-a-vis the 
advanced group. 

3. It is true that the ad¬ 
vanced nations possess more 
sophisticated technology but do 
the Third World countries really 
need such advanced technology? 
The technical knowhow these 
people need can be provided by 
the leading Third World coun¬ 
tries themselves. Moreover, 
such technology is developing 
fast in the Third World and can 
be had at less cost than western 
technology which brings in its 
train several problems of con¬ 
centration, pollution and 
hazards of various types. 

4. At the various inter¬ 
national conferences, the Third 
World has been speaking with 
one voice (except in a few cases), 
demanding a new International 
Order and urging the rich to 
climb down from their high 
perch. True, such high-sound¬ 
ing declarations are not having 
much effect yet, but surely these 
would not go in vain. A time 
would soon come when the rich 
nations would have to heed the 
voice of the world’s majority. 
Greater unity and guarding 
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against the insidious influences 
seeking to create discord in the 
Third World are urgently called 
for. 

5. The oil-producing and 
exporting countries (OPEC) 
have shown what can be achiev¬ 
ed through unity. The Third 
World holds virtually a mono¬ 
poly of numerous types of raw 
materials which are indispensa¬ 
ble to the advanced and indus¬ 
trialised nations. If effective 
control can be exercised on their 
supply, prices and distribution 
so as to compel the rich nations 
to come to terms, half the battle 
would be won. Concerted poli¬ 
cies are however necessary to 
ensure success against the 
mighty powers. 

U.S.A. Under Fire 


singer called the other day for 
a reorientation of policy, based 
on a national consensus, to con¬ 
form to thechanged international 
situation. But there is also the 
other side of the picture. The 
U.S. has been the world’s big¬ 
gest economic benefactor; it 
has donated much larger 
amounts of money for the deve¬ 
lopment of backward countries 
than any other single country. 
It has spread its network of 
social and educational organisa¬ 
tions far and wide. It has 
borne heavy international bur¬ 
dens and is the world’s largest 
democracy, believing in demo¬ 
cratic ideals more firmly than 
any other nation or group of 
nations. The factors that have 
led to its eclipse and to the 
tarnishing of its once-bright 
image need to be carefully 
assessed. 


Q. “The biggest disturber 
of world peace, manipulator of 
subtle political strategies and 
creator of splits among nations 
is the USA.” Give arguments 
For and Against this view. 

Ans. For decades past, the 
U.S.A. has been under severe 
attack by a host of nations for 
pursuing policies that are con¬ 
trary to its repeated and high- 
sounding professions of peace. 
Instead of creating amity and 
removing the causes of inter¬ 
national friction and discord, 
it has actually been responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for several 
wars and for much of the des¬ 
truction of life and property 
that has taken place In East, 
West and the Midd e East 
regions. Whatever it under¬ 
takes to do—even when its 
intentions are unexceptionable— 
misfires and the consequences 
are quite contrary to what the 
world expects of it as the most 
prosperous country. It is res¬ 
ponsible for the arms race and 
tt feeds the flames of conflict. 
Lately, there have been second 
thoughts among the American 
people themselves about the 
foreign policy their government 
has been following. Dr. Kis- 


Arguments For the View 

1. Time was when the 
USA was looked up to by many 
victims of imperialism and of 
colonial rule as a saviour. It 
held out hopes of redemption 
to millions of people, promising 
them freedom from centuries of 
slavery and bondage. It has 
doled out millions of dollars as 
aid, but almost throughout its 
choice of friends has been faulty 
and its policies unsound or ill- 
conceived. It has supported 
puppet governments and selfish 
corrupt rulers in many parts of 
the world. As a cynic put it, 
the US has always backed the 
wrong horse and the losing 
faction, while its principal poli¬ 
tical rival, the Soviet Union, 
has generally been lucky in 
selecting its proteges and in 
backing freedom struggles. The 
US Image suffered permanent 
damage in Vietnam and also in 
Angola. It has hardly recover¬ 
ed from these major setbacks. 
Its foreign policies have 
evidently misfired and call for 
suitable modifications. Its 
subtle support to the white 
regimes in South Africa and 
Rhodesia has also cost it the 
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goodwill of millions of justice 
and freedom-loving people all 
over the globe. 

2. Internal politics, the mis¬ 
deeds of President Nixon and 
a couple of Vice-Presidents and 
other leaders, the widespread 
corruption in that country, the 
low moral standards (of which 
the recent sex scandals involving 
top leaders are the latest 
instances) are also to blame for 
the widespread criticism to 
which that country has been 
subjected. The utter shame and 
disgrace of Watergate will not 
be forgotten for decades. Mauled 
by the Watergate trauma and 
still suffering from the utter 
confusion and doubts produced 
by Vietnam about the US role 
in world affairs, the U.S.A. is 
passing through one of the most 
difficult periods in its histoi^. 
The 200th anniversary of its 
birth, celebrated on July 4, 1976, 
turned out to be an occasion for 
a dismal stock-taking. 

3. To countless people in 
many countries, the U.S. refusal 
to honour its obligations to 
several international organisa¬ 
tions, simply because the majo¬ 
rity of members now happen to 
vote against American policies, 
appears grossly unfair and un¬ 
warranted. At present there 
are at least four world organiza¬ 
tions or decisions towards which 
the US is not fulfilling its legal 
obligations. These are the 
International Labour Office 
(ILO), UNESCO, UN economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia and 
the World Bank’s International 
Development Association 
(IDA). What is more. Ambas¬ 
sador Daniel Moynihan, and 
then Dr. Henry Kissinger, have 
threatened the entire Third 
World for declining to accept 
the US line of action. These 
leaders at one time threatened 
even to cripple the entire UN 
structure by withholding its 
substantial financial contribu¬ 
tions, out of sheer spite and 
pique. 

(Contd. on page 48) 
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Personality Development 


Mr Yes and Mr No 


You think you cannot do it, quite sure you can’t keep on. You’re tired 
out—you know it; all hope and cheer are gone. Chin up I With courage 
plod and plan ! Think you can do it—AND YOU CAN. 

—Francis Gay 


‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to life 

Broadly speaking all people 
fall into two categories. They 
are primarily positive or basi¬ 
cally negative. They say either 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to life. Some¬ 
times they scramble these two 
attitudes to life but in most 
cases one or the other predo¬ 
minates. 

What is an Attitude ? 

‘Attitude’ has been defined 
as a relatively stable, learned, 
emotionalized, pre-disposition 
to respond in some consistent 
way toward an object, person 
or situation. "Our attitude to 
life determines its style and 
pattern. It can make all the 
difference between success and 
failure”. 

Every one meets his Water¬ 
loo at last. Whether one is 
Wellington or Napoleon will 
largely depend on his attitude 
towards life. No condition or 
set of circumstances is in itself 
a calamity to be feared. It is 
our reaction to it that makes it 
a Waterloo or a field of triumph: 
‘‘Success or failure in business”, 
says Walter Dill Scott, “is caus¬ 
ed more by mental attitude than 
by mental capacities”. This is 
true of all undertakings or 
ventures. 

Profile of Mr Yes 

The positive attitude 
prompts one to look up and 
forward confidently. The truly 
positive person, Mr Yes, is a 
same optimist and lives and 
thinks and acts in an affirmative, 
constructive way. He says, “I 
can, I’ll try. Beginning now 1" 
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All the good things in life can 
be directly traced in art, science, 
professions—what you will—to 
positive thought and action. 
W.E. Henley has given us the 
portrait of Mr Yes, the positive 
personality, in his well-known 
poem ‘invictus’: 

/ am the master of my fate, 

/ am the captain of my soul. 

Among the students of a 
college was a young man on 
crutches. A homely fellow, he 
had a talent for friendliness and 
optimism. He cornered many 
academic honours and the sup¬ 
port of his class-fellows. One 
day a class-fellow asked the cause 
of his deformity. When the 
fellow said briefly, “Polio”, the 
friend questioned further: 
“What a misfortune like that; 
how can you face the world so 
confidently ?” 

Oh,” “he replied, smiling, 
“the disease never touched my 
heart.” He mastered his frus¬ 
tration. The power of the posi¬ 
tive attitude ! General Eisen¬ 
hower summed it up thus : 
“Plan to the least detail. Then 
strike like death itself.” 

Mr Yes, the positive per¬ 
sonality is genuinely positive. 
For ‘positive’ can also mean 
‘over-confident and dictatorial’. 
Three fake positives can be 
identified as the egotistical, the 
dominating and the hysterical 
positive. A typical egotistical 
positive is the snob. He is a 
name-dropper. As a psycholo¬ 
gist puts it, “Show me the snob 
who brags about wealth and 
important connections and abi¬ 
lities and I’ll show you a man or 


woman who is afraid, insecure, 
inferior and is unwittingly re¬ 
vealing a four-flushing per¬ 
sonality.” He never wearies of 
singing his own praises. He has 
no real strength in himself, but 
he puts up a big blufl". He 
brags forgetting that it isn’t the 
whistle that pulls the train. 

The dominating positive is 
a victim of feelings of inferiority. 
Instead of blowing himself like 
a toy balloon he tries to bolster 
himself up by forcing others to do 
his will. The authoritarian boss, 
the blustering husband and 
father, the bossy wife and 
mother, the weakling who strives 
to rule with a whip are typical 
examples of the dominating 
positive fake. 

The hysterical positive fake 
dominates by taking on an ill¬ 
ness or malingering. Some of 
them actually make themselves 
invalids for life. The hysteri¬ 
cal positive is actually an emo¬ 
tionally immature inadequate 
individual who avoids or solves 
some problem by getting sick 
as well as gaining extra sympa¬ 
thy and control over the people 
around. He tends to be, what is 
called a “hystrionic personality”. 
He is dcpendently demanding 
and manipulative in inter-per¬ 
sonal relationships. 

Profile of Mr No 

The negative person, Mr No, 
is never happy and lives in his 
own fearful way. He says, “I 
can’t. I won’t even try. I’ll 
not only resist but I’ll tear 
down. I’m flatly opposed. I’m 
afraid in a world, I never made.” 
His personality is summed up 
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in A.E. Housman’s couplet in 
his “Last Poems, xii”. 

a stranger and afraid 
In a world / never made ." 

He fearfully looks backwards 
and down. He is dourly pessi¬ 
mistic. He sizes himself up and 
gets sore about it. He does not 
respond affirmatively. Rather 
he resists suggestion or stimulus. 
Above all he lacks sense of basic 
trust which E.H. Erikson cha¬ 
racterizes as ‘the corner-stone 
of a vital personality.’ Trust, 
he adds means “an essential 
trustfulness of one’s own trust¬ 
worthiness.” ( Identity, Youth 
and Crisis (1968).) 

Transformation of the Negative 
Personality into Positive Per¬ 
sonality 

An attitude can be changed; 
the negative personality can be 
transformed into the positive 
personality. The essence of the 
scientific method of doing so is 
a willingness to change one’s 
mind. One is what one’s habits 
are. Mr No should identify 
his negativistic habits. Then 
learn to think positively and by 
daily practice adopt the positive 
attitude. The positive attiude 
makes negativistic habits fade 
out. Cultivate the habit of 
working like blazes. A famous 
business woman stresses the im¬ 
portance of hardwork: “To get 
along in this world you’ve got 
to work, work, work.” Wel¬ 
come every reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to say ‘yes’ instead of 
‘no’. 

H.G. Wells who emerged 
from what he calls ‘the valley of 
the shadow of education’ fol¬ 
lowed by the purgatory of ‘the 
drapery’ to become one of the 
greatest novelists of the 20lh 
century, had a positive per¬ 
sonality—pur excellence. H i s 
recipe for a positive approach is 
worth emulation. In his “Ex¬ 
periment in Autobiography” he 
cites the two guiding principles 
of his life. First, “If you want 
something sufficiently, take it 
and damn the consequences”. 
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Second, “If life is not good 
enough for you; change it; never 
endure a day of life that is dull 
and dreary, because, after all, the 
worst thing that can happen to 
you, if you fight and go on 
fighting to get out, is defeat and 
that is never certain to the end 
which is death and the end of 
everything.” 

Positive Thinking is Not Enough 

It needs emphasis that for 
transforming a negative per¬ 
sonality into a positive persona¬ 
lity the cultivation of the habit 
of positive thinking alone is not 
enough. Knowing the affirma¬ 
tive way to live and not translat¬ 
ing it into daily experience is 
destructive of personality. As a 
doctor remarks, “if the power of 
positive thinking had resulted in 
successful living we would be 
living on Easy Street.” “The 
power of Positive Thought”, he 
adds, “lies in its being expressed 
as a Positive Act.” The thought 
of joy finds its power in laugh¬ 
ter, the thought of love finds its 
fulfilment in loving: When posi¬ 
tive thought is divorced from 
positive action, there is nothing 
but frustration and failure. Posi¬ 
tive thought followed by posi¬ 
tive work is the definition of 
success. According to the great 
physician Sir William Osier, 
“The Master word which is the 
‘Open Sesame’ to every portal, 

the true philosopher’s stone. 

is work. The stupid man it will 
make bright, the bright man, 
brilliant and the brilliant stu¬ 
dent, steady. With the magic 
word in your heart, all things 
are possible and without it all 

study is vanity and vexation. 

not only has it been the touch¬ 
stone of progress, but it is the 
measure of success in every day 
of life. 

“I can” is an expression of 
confidence. ‘I will* is a pro¬ 
mise. But he who thinks he 
can and wills but does not do 
cannot arrive in the Land of 
Heart’s Desire. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Contd. from page 27) 

21. (a) tar (6) nat (c) mar. 

22. Hat, hate, ate, tear, hurt, 
eat, hear, rut, rat, urea, ear, 
heart, rue, her, tea, the, 
hur, heat, tau. 

23. 2. (The main figure is 
turned aflti-clockwise 
through 90 degrees to¬ 
gether with the small side 
figures which are then 
interchanged; i.e., those at 
the top go to the bottom, 
those at the bottom go to 
the top.) 

24. I, M, O, R, T. 

TOPICAL ESSAY 

(Contd. from page 30) 

The present procedure of hauling 
up employees against whom 
there are genuine complaints is 
very cumbersome. It involves 
such great botheration, with 
much paper work, and often 
the High Court writs and stay 
orders, that many officers prefer 
not to involve themselves in 
such botheration and avoid 
launching action. As a result, 
negligence and even bribery is 
tolerated at many levels. Pro¬ 
visions for early retirement, 
withholding of increments, 
prompt punishment of the in¬ 
competent would help a great 
deal in ensuring efficiency. 

In this connection, the strong 
recommendation of the Chief 
Ministers for setting up civil 
service tribunals to deal with the 
grievances of civil servants 
regarding service matters bar¬ 
ring transfers, postings and 
retirement in public interest, 
needs to be carefully assessed. 
These administrative tribunals 
would oust the jurisdiction of 
the courts in regard to most 
service complaints of civil 
servants. 

This five-faceted scheme, if 
faithfully implemented, will cer¬ 
tainly transform the present 
character of the administration. 
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Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji regarded indus¬ 
trialism as a curse for mankind. 
It led to cut-throat competition, 
exploitation and unemployment. 
His thinking on the subject of 
machinery has an ideal as well 
as a practical aspect. 

He said, “Ideally I would 
rule out all machinery, even as 
I would reject this very body, 
which is not helpful to salvation 
and seek the absolute liberation 
of the soul. From that point 
of view, 1 would reject all 
machinery, but machines will 
remain because like the body 
they are inevitable.” Ideally 
he was opposed to all machinery 
on the following ethical and 
economic ground: 

Ethical grounds 

(1) Labour was a value rela¬ 
tive to non-violence and machi¬ 
nery undermined it. 

(2) Machines were repug¬ 
nant to his ideal of good life cha¬ 
racterized by high thinking and 
high moral values. 

(3) Machinery reduced 
masses of men to the condition 
of slaves. 

(4) Machines tended to im¬ 
part their characteristics to men 
who operated them, reducing 
them to machine-like personali¬ 
ties and under-mining their 
creative and artistic faculties. 
They turned men into robots. 

(5) The technological ad¬ 
vance led to the growth of the 


Application of Machinery in an 
Industrial Society 

*7 would not weep over the disappearance of 
machinery or consider this a calamity”. 

M.K. Gandhi 


monetary exchange system cha¬ 
racterized by inequality and ex¬ 
ploitation. 

(6) Machines promoted 
competition which undermined 
the process of co-operation on 
which organization of human 
society ought to be based. 

(7) Machinery, the nucleus 
of modern civilization, had be¬ 
come a monstrous idol which 
enslaved individuals and na¬ 
tions. 

Economic grounds 

( 1 ) Machinery displaced 
necessary human labour, lead¬ 
ing to unemployment and star¬ 
vation. 

(2) It led to concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few 
and, therefore, to the great dis¬ 
parities in the distribution of 
income. He said, “I want con¬ 
centration of wealth, not in the 
hands of a few, but in the hands 
of all. Today, machinery mere¬ 
ly helps a few to ride on the 
backs of millions”. Besides it 
led to regional concentration of 
wealth in the cities which ex¬ 
ploited the villages. 

(3) Mechanical mass pro¬ 
duction led to a complicated 
system of distribution cha¬ 
racterised by fraud and specula¬ 
tion. 

(4) Machinery inevitably 
led to mass-production. Mass- 
production inevitably led to 
over-production, in view of 


limited character of demand 
and hence to economic crisis. 
Mass-production eventually led 
to imperialism. 

(5) Machinery was not 
necessarily productive. Its 
application to agriculture would 
destroy the fertility of soil and 
actually lead to loss of produc¬ 
tion. 

Though ideally Gandhiji 
would rule out all machinery, 
he admitted that machines were 
inevitable. He observed, 
“machinery has its place; it has 
come to stay. He made it 
clear that he was not against 
all machinery but against its 
indiscriminate multiplication 
and uncompromisingly against 
all destructive machinery. He 
would welcome simple tools and 
instruments and such machinery 
as saved individual labour and 
lightened the burdens of millions 
of peoples. He was for intelli¬ 
gent exceptions such as sewing 
machines. He was not opposed 
to machinery as such but totally 
opposed to it when “it masters 
us”. He held that that use of 
machinery was lawful which 
subserved the interest of all. 

As a “practical idealist” 
Gandhiji recognizes the place of 
machinery in the emerging In¬ 
dustrial Society. He denounces 
the evils of mechanical slavery 
in industrialism which twists 
and maims life. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are 
given hereunder.) 


If Winter Comes, can Spring 
be far behind ? 

(Combined Defence Services , 
April 1975) 

Nature has its cycle of sea¬ 
sons. Ai one time the snows of 
winter envelop the countryside. 
Not a leaf is left on the trees to 
rustle; not a blade of grass 
dances in the cold winds. But 
change is the law of nature. 
Before long the nipping winds 
of winter give place to the 
pleasant breezes of spring. 
Flowers bloom on every branch. 
Darkness gives place to light. 
As in nature, so in the life of 
man. When adversity over¬ 
takes him he feels as if that were 
the end of the story. He finds 
despair writ large on the skies. 
That is the time when his faith 
is most on trial. He should 
draw spiritual sustenance from 
the phenomena of nature. 
Clouds gather; the sky is over¬ 
cast with darkness; it pours and 
then the sun begins to smile. 
Difficulties and misfortunes des¬ 
cend on every one but they are 
not eternal. They disappear 
as the fog disappears before the 
sun. Man should therefore keep 
his courage and faith. Pining 
at misfortune is bound to under¬ 
mine his fortitude. If he main¬ 
tains his balance, he will per¬ 
ceive the silver lining in the 
darkest of clouds. And that 
will steer him against all 
disasters. 


A nation without heroes is 
a nation without a future. 

(Combined Defence Services, 
Nov. 1975) 

The common man lives in 
the here and the now. He does 


not look beyond the nose. 
Sufficient unto him his bread 
and drink, a little fun and a 
little play—that is the orbit of 
his endeavour. But the hero 
has a vision of greatness. He 
hitches his waggon to the star. 
The common man aims at a 
hundred and he achieves it soon 
enough. The hero aims at a 
million and he dies striving for 
it. It is this upward look, 
this heaven-ward gaze that dis¬ 
tinguishes the hero from com¬ 
mon clay. These heroes are 
the salt of the earth. It is they 
who make a country great. The 
future of the country lies with 
them. Gandhi and Nehru 
turned people’s gaze towards 
great ideals of universal peace 
and welfare of all and today the 
whole country is marching to¬ 
wards that goal. The heroes 
are men of ideas and ideals. 
They are the torch-bearers of a 
nation. Without them a nation 
may have plenty of gold and 
silver, but it cannot rise to 
greatness. The heroes of man¬ 
kind are the mountains, the 
highlands of the moral world. 
They live on the peaks beckon¬ 
ing to the people who reside in 
the huts and hamlets down in 
the plains below. 


The best reward is what you 
achieve after hard work. 

(Combined Defence Services, 
Nov. 1975) 

Most of us measure success 
in terms of material gain. We 
need cash incentives to be able 
to pull our weight. The result 
is that if our efforts fail or the 
gain is not according to our 
expectations we are left 
dispirited and desolate. Real 


success, however, is not a matter 
of pounds, shillings and pence. 
The very fact that we have 
exerted our utmost should give 
us mental satisfaction. The 
goal that we have set before us 
may be the conquest of the 
Everest or the discovery of the 
radium, flight to the moon or 
exploring the Arctic; what is 
needed is to put our best foot 
forward. Every such effort, 
inasmuch as it brings out our 
best, leaves us mentally and 
spiritually better oft'. That 
certainly is a greater gain than 
anything we get by way of 
material advancement. Ambi¬ 
tion that is pitched on a bag of 
gold very soon turns to ashes 
in the mouth, but that which 
looks up to spiritual gain 
endures. To look upon the 
soul as going on from strength 
to strength, to consider that she 
is shine forever with new acces¬ 
sions of glory and brighten to 
all eternity—carries in it some¬ 
thing which outweighs all 
treasures. 

We live in deeds, not years. 

(Combined Defence Services, 
April 1975) 

Our life is to be judged not 
by the breaths we take but the 
breaths we hold. Millions of 
God’s creatures come into the 
world, lead a vegetable exis¬ 
tence and pass away into noth¬ 
ing and not a blade of grass tells 
that they ever were. But there 
are a few, very few indeed, whose 
deeds are imprinted indelibly 
on the book of time. These 
persons are the salt of the earth 
and when they die, they die 
into immortality. Their 
(Contd. on page 46) 
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ARCHERY 

New President: Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal (retd.) O.P. Mehra was elected 
President of the Archery Association 
of India at New Delhi on June 20. 
The new chief announced that the 
third National Archery Champion¬ 
ships will be held at Patiala in 
October. 


BADMINTON 

National Junior Championships: 
Syed Modi (U.P.) retained the boys’ 
singles crown defeating Uday Pawar 
( Maharashtra ) in the National Junior 
Badminton Championships which 
concluded at Calcutta on June 26. 
The score was: 15-7, 15-8. In the 
girls’ section Manik Kelkar ( Maha¬ 
rashtra) defeated her compatriot 
Hufnis Nariman, 11-5, 11-6. 

Indian team Unbeaten: The eight- 
member Indian badminton team, 
touring the Soviet Union under the 
Cultural Exchange Programme, com¬ 
pleted their four engagements at Mos¬ 
cow in June keeping a clean slate. 
The team, under the charge of Mr. 
Fazil Ahmed and coach S.R. Chadha 
was: D i n e s h Khanna (.captain), 
Devinder Ahuja, Prakash Padukone, 
Asis Parpia and Part ho Guli (men) 
and Ami Ghia, Maurean Mathias and 
Miss Noreen Padua (women). 


BASKETBALL 

Pre-Asian Championship: Maha¬ 
rashtra, with 10 points, won the Pre- 
Asian Basketball Championship at 
Hissar on June 27 when they defeated 
Rajasthan, 92-81, in the final. Chandi¬ 
garh finished third. 


BOXING 

World Middleweight Champion: 
Carlos Monzon of Argentina became 
the undisputed world middleweight 
boxing champion at Monte Carlo on 
June 27 when he outpointed Colom¬ 
bian Rorigo Valdes over 15 rounds. 

Drawn Fight: The much publi¬ 
cised fight between Mohammad Ali, 
World heavyweight boxing champion, 
and Brazilian-Japanese wrestler Au- 
tonio Inoki, resulted in a draw at 
Tokyo on June 28. Ali, however, 
had to be admitted to a hospital for 
bruised legs. 


CRICKET 

England-West Indies Tests: The 

second Test between England and 
West Indies ended in a draw at 
Lord’s ( London) on June 22. 

Scores: 

England: 250 (D.B. Close 60; 
A. Roberts, five for 60) and 254 (D.S. 
Steele 64; A. Roberts, five for 63). 

West Indies: 182 (C.G. Grenidge 
84; J.A. Snow, four for 84) and 241 
for six (R.C. Fredericks 138). 

Captains: Tony Greig (England), 
Clive Lloyed ( West Indies). 

Resorting to a bumper assault. 
West Indies defeated England in the 
third Test by 425 runs at Manchester 
on July 13. West Indies are thus 
leading by 1-0 in the five-Test scries, 
the first two having been drawn. 

Scores: 

West Indies: 211 (C.G. Grenidge 
134; M. Servey four for 41) and 411 
for five declared (C.G. Grenidge 101, 
I.V.A. Richard! 135). 

England: 71 (M. Holding, five 
for 17; A. Roberts, three for 22) and 
126 (A. Roberts, six for 37). 

West Indies Women’s Tour: The 
West Indies women’s cricket team, 
scheduled to commence their tour of 
India on October 11, will play five 
matches of three-day duration each, 
five one-day zonal fixtures, a two- 
day match against Combined Uni¬ 
versities and a two-day match against 
Women’s Cricket Association of India 
President’s XI. 

Pak Invitation: Two former In¬ 
dian Test captains, Mansur Ali Khan 
Pataudi and Ajit Wadekar, have been 
invited to join a World XI to play 
against Pakistan in a series of seven 
one-day matches, to be played from 
the middle of November to the middle 
of December. Australia, England 
and West-Indies have also been in¬ 
vited to send three or four outstand¬ 
ing players each for the World XI. 
The choice of old Indian stalwarts has 
been made as India would be engaged 
in a series of Test matches against 
New Zealand during that period. 
The Pakistan Cricket Control Board 
is organising these matches as part of 
the birth centenary celebrations of 
the founder of that country, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 


FOOTBALL 

Federation Cup: The All-India 
Football Federation decided at Dar¬ 
jeeling on June 13 to stage annually 
a new competition —Football Federa¬ 
tion Cup —to raise funds to finance 
its various programmes. For the 
present, the competition would be an 
invitation tournament confined to 
16 top clubs oflndia. Mr. R. Gundu 
Rao, Minister of State for Informa¬ 
tion and Youth Services, Karnataka, 
offered to present two cups, totally 
valued at Rs. 70,000 for the new 
competition. 

New Rules: Some important 
changes in rules, pertaining to tourna¬ 
ments, were made by the All-India 
Football Federation at its meeting at 
Darjeeling on June 13. These were: 

(a) In all knock-out tournaments, 
if a match ends in a draw, there will 
be not more than one re-play. There¬ 
after the tie-breaker rule will be 
applied. 

(b) The double-leg system of play¬ 
ing matches will be confined only 
to the semi-finals. 

(c) If the final ends in a draw, it 
may be replayed only once. If even 
then, no decision is arrived at, the 
finalists will be declared joint win¬ 
ners. 

(d) No club shall participate in a 
calendar year in more than four 
tournaments outside the territorial 
jurisdiction of the association to 
which it is affiliated and out of four 
not more than two will be within the 
territorial jurisdiction of one and the 
same association. Similarly, no club 
or unit, affiliated to a board will parti¬ 
cipate in a calendar year in more than 
four tournaments outside the admi¬ 
nistrative jurisdiction of the board to 
which it is affiliated and the terriotrial 
jurisdiction of the association in which 
such club or unit is stationed. Of the 
four not more than two will he within 
the territorial jurisdiction of one and 
the same association. 


HOCKEY 

Pone Aga Khan Cup: Bombay 
Engineering Group won the Pune 
Aga Khan Cup Hockey Tournament 
when they defeated Kirkce by two 
goals to one at Pune on July 1. 

Arunachaiam Cup: Bombay won 
the third Arunachaiam Cup Hockey 
Tournament for women defeating 
last two years’ holders Kerala by four 
goals to nil in the double-leg final at 
Madras on June 13. 

SAILING 

National Regatta: Displaying 
excellent seamanship, Afsar Hussain 
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of the Bombay Sappers, who had 
scored a hat-trick in the 1972-74 com¬ 
petitions, regained the National Sail¬ 
ing Regatta individual title with a 
tally of eight points at Pune on June 
21. Major D.K. Kanwar finished 
second. 


SWIMMING 

National Junior Age Group Cham¬ 
pionships: Maharashtra won five of 
the eight titles in the National Junior 
Age Group Swimming Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Patoala on 
June 27. The Anal positions in 
various events were: 

BOYS: Group one: Rajasthan 
1, Kerala 2, Bengal 3. Group two: 
Delhi J, Maharashtra 2, Rural team 
3. Group three: Maharashtra 1, 
Bengal 2, Tamil Nadu 3. Group 
four: Maharashtra 1, Bengal 2, 
Kerala 3. 

GIRLS: Group one: Kerala 1, 
Maharashtra 2, Rajasthan 3. Group 
two: Maharashtra I, Rajasthan 2, 
Kerala 3. Group three: Maharash¬ 
tra 1, Bengal 2, Kerala 3. Group 
four: Maharashtra 1, Tamil Nadu 2, 
Bengal 3. 


TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships: 

Twenty-one-year-old top seed Miss 
Chris Evert of the U.S.A. scored a 
creditable double in the Wimbledon 
Tennis Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Wimbledon ( London ) on 
July 3. She became the “Tennis 
Queen” when she defeated 25-year- 
old Mrs. Evonne Goolagong Cawley, 
number two seed, in a gruelling two- 
hour final, 6-3,4-6,8-6. This was her 
second success in four years. She 
had won the title in 1974, lost to Mrs. 
Cawley in the semi-finals in 1972, in 
the final to Mrs. Billie Jean King in 
1973 and also to the same players in 
the 1975 semi-finals. She earned her 
second title, when, in partnership 
with Martina Navratilova ( Czecho¬ 
slovakia ), she overcame a strong chal¬ 
lenge from Mrs. Billie Jean King 
(USA) and Betty Stove ( Netherlands), 
with a score of 6-1,3-6,7-5. 

A new champion emerged in the 
men's singles when the fourth-seeded 
Sweden’s pride Bjorn Borg, who 
turned 20 only last month, crushed 
third-seeded Rumanian Ilie Nastasc 
in three straight sets, 6-4, 6-2, 9-7. 
Besides becoming the first Swede to 
.claim the highest honour, Borg also 
proved to be the second youngest- 
ever player to win the title, the pre¬ 
vious being 19-year-old American 
Sidney Wood in 1931. Without 
dropping a set in the tournament, 
Borg became the first man to win the 
championship with a clean slate since 


Chuck McKinley (USA) did it in 
1963. 

Starting in 1877, the champion¬ 
ships, the oldest and most outstand¬ 
ing tournament of the world, have 
always been played at the All Eng¬ 
land Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club, 
originally at Worple Road and since 
1922 at Church Road, Wimbledon. 

Results: 

Men’s angles: Bjorn Borg (Swe¬ 
den) beat Hie Nastase (Rumania), 
6-4, 6-2, 9-7. 

Women's singles: Miss Chris 
Evert (USA) beat Mrs. Evonne Goo¬ 
lagong Cawley (Australia), 6-3, 4-6, 
8 - 6 . 

Men's doubles: Raul Ramirez 
(Mexico) and Brian Gottfried (USA) 
beat Ross Case and Geoff Masters 
(Australia), 3-6, 6-3, 8-6, 2-6, 7-5. 

Women's doubles: Chris Evert 
(USA) and Martina Navratilova 
( Czechoslovakia ) beat Mrs. Billie 
Jean King (USA) and Betty Stove 
(Netherlands), 6-1, 3-6, 7-5. 

Mixed doubles: Tony Roche 
(Australia) and Francoise Durr 
(France) beat Dick Stockton and 
Rosie Casals (USA), 6-3, 2-6, 7-5. 

Boys' singles: H. Guenthardt 
(Switzerland) beat P. Elter (West 
Germany), 6-4, 7-5. 

WRESTLING 

Mahabharat Meet: Rustam-e- 
Hind Sat Pal of Delhi won the Maha¬ 
bharat Kesri title defeating Vijay 
Kumar of Punjab on points in the 
first Mahabharat wrestling meet 
which concluded at Jaipur on July 5. 
Major Singh (Ganganagar) defeated 
Kanaram (Bikaner) to claim the Par- 
tap Kesri title. Budh Singh (Ganga¬ 
nagar) became Partap Veer with a 
walk-over in the final against Nagen- 
dra Singh, also of Ganganagar. 

21st OLYMPIC GAMES 
(July 17—August 1, 1976) 

Venue of the Games: Molson 
Stadium, Montreal (Canada). 

Indian Contingent 

The following is the list of the 36- 
member Indian contingent to the 21st 
Olympic Games: 

Chef-de-Mission: Air Chief 
Marshal O.P. Mehra. 

Secretary of the contingent: Air 
Vice-Marshal C.L. Mehta. 

Doctor Surgeon: Cdr. G. Kottoor 
(sports medicine specialist). 

Hockey: (16 players plus three 
officials )—Ajit Pal Singh (captain), 
Ashok Dewan, B.S. Chctri, Aslam 
Shcr Khan, Surjit Singh, Baldcv Singh, 
Virender Singh, Mohinder Singh, V.J. 


Philip, Ashok Kumar, Ajit Singh, 
B.P. Govinda, Harcharan Singh, 
Chand Singh and Syed Ali. 

Manager: Wg. Cdr. R.S. Bhola. 

Coach: Gurbux Singh. 

Master-cum-physical conditioner: 
Jagmohan Singh. 

Shooting: Three competitors plus 
two officials: Bhim Singh of Kota, 
Gurbir Singh Sandhu and Randhir 
Singh, Maj. A p j*i Kalyansingh 
(manager) and Mr. Daya Singh 
Sandhu (amateur coach). 

Boxing: Two competitors plus 
one official—Machiah and S.K. Rai, 
Lt. Col. Devine Jones (manager-cum- 
coach). 

Athletics: Four athletes plus one 
official—T.C. Yohanan, Sriram Singh, 
Shivnath Singh and Hari Chand, Mr. 
J.S. Saini (manager-eum-coach). 

Weightlifting: One competitor: 
Anil Mondal. 


First-day Highlights 

Withdrawal by African Nations: 
Of the 119 nations originally entered, 
sixteen African nations viz.. Tanzania, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, Zaire, 
Nigeria, Uganda, Zambia, Ghana, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Algeria, Chad, 
Somalia, Sudan, Gambia and Congo 
withdrew on July 17, with only three 
hours to go before the opening cere¬ 
mony, in protest against the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee’s refusal 
to ban New Zealand from the Games 
because of its sports links with South 
Africa. 

Taiwan had earlier quit after refus¬ 
ing a compromise of competing with 
its own national flag and anthem but 
as “Taiwan” and not as “Republic 
of China”. 

First Gold Medal: Uwe Patteck, 
21, of East Germany won the first 
gold medal of the 21stOlympic Games 
winning free-pistol shooting event. 

Hockey (Pool-A): India, the 
World Cup holders and seven-time 
Olympic champions, made a magni¬ 
ficent start in the opening game of the 
Olympic Hockey Tournament on the 
Molson Stadium Astroturf pitch. 
Playing brilliantly they defeated the 
Pan-American champions Argentina 
4-0 in a Pool-A match. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

A special supplement on the 21st 
World Olympic Games will be pub¬ 
lished in the-September 1976 issue 
of the Competition Master. 

The supplement will contain a 
comprehensive write-up on the 
Games along with complete results. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations, 

Anniversaries; Days, Awards 
Commission, Committees 
Conferences, Constitution 
Persons, Places 
Science, Space 
Miscellany 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.R.D.C.; Agricultural Re¬ 
finance and Development Cor¬ 
poration. 

I.A.A.I.: International Air¬ 
port Authority of India. 

I.O.C.: International Olym¬ 
pic Committee. 

I.V.R.I.: Indian Veteri¬ 
nary Research Institute. 

P.L.F.P.: Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. 

T. I.F.R.: Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research. 

U. N.E.P.: United Nations 
Environment Programme. 


ANNIVERSARIES; DAYS 

Haldighati Anniversary Cele¬ 
brations: 400th anniversary 
of the historic battle of Haldi¬ 
ghati was celebrated on June 21 
at the Haldighati valley near 
Udaipur to pay homage to 
Maharana Pratap the hero of 
the Haldighati battle between 
the Rajputs and the Mughals. 

World Environment Day: 

June 5 was observed as World 
Environment Day. The U.N. 
Environment Programme has 
chosen “Water—vital resources 
for life” as its theme to focus 
attention on the need for better 
management of the world's 
water. 

According to a recent 
UNEP report, “The most urgent 
environmental need in the deve¬ 
loping world is better sanitation. 
Through lack of it four-fifths of 
the world’s population is con¬ 
stantly exposed to range of 
diseases encouraged by dirty 
water and filth.” 


AWARDS 

National Film Awards 

Following are the recom¬ 
mendations of the national jury 
for feature films: 

Best Feature Film: Cho - 

mana Dudi (Kannada)—produ¬ 
cer Ashok Kumar Swaran Kamat 
and cash prize of Rs. 40,000/-; 
director B.V. Karanth Rajat 
Kamal and cash prize of Rs. 
25,000/-. 

Second best feature film: 

Mausam —producer Mallikar- 
juna Rao, Rajat Kamal and cash 
prize of Rs. 15,000/-; director 
Gulzar Rajat Kamal and cash 
prize of Rs. 10,000/-. 

Special award for feature 
film, with mass appeal wholesome 
entertainment and aesthetic value: 

Tapasya: producer M/s Rajashri 
Picture Pvt. Ltd., Swaran Kamal; 
director Anil Gangun, Rajat 
Kamal. 

Best Actor: Vasudeva Rao 
in Chomana Dudi Rajat Kamal. 

Best Actress: Sharmila 
Tagore in Mausam Rajat Kamal. 

Dada Sahib Phalke Award: 

Dhiren Ganguli, one of the 
pioneers of Indian cinema, has 
been awarded the Dada Saheb 
Phalke Award for 1976. The 
award carries a Swaran Kamal. 
a shawl and Rs. 20,000 in cash. 

COMMISSIONS 

National Floods Commission: 

The Union Government an¬ 
nounced on July 3 the constitu¬ 
tion of a National Floods Com¬ 
mission with Mr. Jaisukhlal 
Hathi as Chairman. 

Known as the “Rashtriya 


Barh Ayog” the Commission 
will make a comprehensive study 
of the problems and programmes 
of flood control and evolve a 
national plan to be implemented 
in the next two to three decades. 

The Commission is expected 
to submit its report within two 
years. 

The Commission will make 
a study in depth of the present 
approach and programmes of 
flood control and will make a 
comprehensive review of 
policies. 

COMMITTEES 

Damle Committee: The six- 
member Damle Committee, 
headed by Mr. K.R. Damle, was 
set up in April 1975 to report 
on the distribution of petroleum 
products. The Committee has, 
for the first time, defined the 
primary objective of the market¬ 
ing oil companies from the 
consumer's point of view of the 
total cost to the economy as 
agencies directly controlled by 
the Central Government for 
implementing national policies. 
The Committee had been given 
eight wide-ranging terms of 
reference: review of the existing 
distribution system of petroleum 
products from the refineries and 
the main port installation down 
to the retail outlets, level of in¬ 
ventory required to be main¬ 
tained, measures necessary for 
economising on overheads trans¬ 
port and other charges to reduce 
their incidence on consumer 
prices. 

It was also to suggest an oil 
company to be designated as 
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regional lead company for main¬ 
taining close liaison with the 
State Government, for ensuring 
adequate supplies of consumer 
products like kerosene and HSD 
on a rational basis and for 
assisting the States to eliminat¬ 
ing the malpractices. 

It submitted its report on 
July 1, 1976. 

J h a Committee : It is 
a high-powered committee 
to be set up by the Union 
Government to under¬ 
take a comprehensive review of 
the existing structure of indirect 
taxes, Central excise and customs 
duty and advise the Government 
on how to rationalise the system 
including the feasibility of 
adopting VAT (Value Added 
Tax). 

The Committee will be 
headed by Mr. L.K. Jha, 
Governor of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir State. 

Shah Committee: It is an¬ 
other high-powered committee 
being set up by the Government 
to examine the question of reor¬ 
ganisation of the public-sector 
banks in the light of experience 
s gained since their nationalisation 
in July 1959. 

The committee is to be 
headed by Mr. Manubhai Shah, 
former Minister of Industry. 


CONFERENCES 

News Agencies Pool Confe¬ 
rence: It was a ministerial- 
level conference of non-aligned 
countries inaugurated by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi on July 
8 at New Delhi to evolve a 
comprehensive blue print for 
the proposed pool of news 
agencies in the non-aligned 
world and to place it before the 
forthcoming Colombo Non- 
Aligned Summit being held 
in August. ( Refer under "Notes 
on National Affairs”.) 

Second World Hindi Conven¬ 
tion: is to be held at Mahatma 
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Gandhi Institute, about three 
miles from Port Louis ( Mauri¬ 
tius) from August 26. Apart 
from representatives from over 
30 countries about 1,000 dele¬ 
gates from India comprising 
poets, writers and lovers of 
Hindi are expected to attend the 
Conference. 


CONSTITUTION 

8-Point Code of Fundamental 

Duties: Refer under “Notes on 
National Affairs ” on page 4. 


PERSONS 

Borg, Bjorn: 20-year old 
Tennis player of Sweden was in 
the news when he won the 
men’s singles title in the Wimble¬ 
don Lawn Tennis Champion¬ 
ship held in London in July. 
Bjorn became the youngest 
player in 45 years and the first 
from his country to win the 
Wimbledon men’s tennis title. 

Carter, Jimmy: 51-year-old 
former Governor and peanut 
farmer from Georgia was in the 
news when on July 14, he won 
the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in New York. 

Mr. Carter’s nomination 
marked not only his victory over 
11 rivals within the party, but 
also the final surrender of the 
traditional party establishment 
that had for quite a while tended 
to resent the intrusion of an 
“outsider”. In fact, Mr. Carter 
is the first non-Washington can¬ 
didate to be nominated in 24 
years and the first man from the 
deep South to be chosen in more 
than a century. 

Chu Teh, Marshal: 90-year- 
old Chu Teh who died on July 
7 was China’s most famous 
military hero and elder states¬ 
man, also known as “Father of 
the Red Army”. 

He was Chairman of the 
National People’s Congress 
(NPC) andva member of the 

Vi 


powerful Politburo Standing 
Committee. But history will 
remember him as the soldier 
who 41 years ago commanded 
the Red Army on the epic long 
march, a fantastic 12-month 
trek of 9,600 km. from south¬ 
east China to the northern 
mountain retreat of Yennan. 

Eanes, Gen. Antonio: The 
Portuguese Army Chief of Staff 
was in the news when he was 
elected President of the country 
outright by winning over 65 
per cent of the votes in the 
Presidential elections which end¬ 
ed on June 27. 

The President under the 
Portuguese Constitution is the 
Head of State with wide powers 
including the appointment or 
dismissal of a Premier and 
guarding the Constitution. His 
decisive majority was .the result 
of the backing of the three big¬ 
gest non-Communist parties, 
the Socialists, the Centrist Popu¬ 
lar Democrats and the rightwing 
Centre Democrats. 

Gen. Eanes is reputed to be 
a pragmatic liberal whose prio¬ 
rity is to revive the economy 
damaged by two years of poli¬ 
tical instability. Portugal can 
now be said to have entered the 
mainstream of Western Europe 
by opting for a democratic sys¬ 
tem which the Constitution says 
must build up a society based 
on social justice 

Evert, Chris: of the U.S.A. 
is the 1976 Wimbledon Cham¬ 
pion. She won the women’s 
singles title in the Wimbledon 
Lawn Tennis Championships in 
London on July 9 defeating Mrs. 
Evonne Goolagong Cawley 
(.Australia) in the final. 

Messfnger, Rina: 20-year- 
old brown-haired beauty is Is¬ 
raeli University student and 
army veteran. She Was crown¬ 
ed as Miss Universe 1976 on 
July 11 from 71 international 
contestants. 

Mondale, Walter F.: is the 
U.S.A.’s Liberal Democrat 
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Senator from Minnesota who 
has been named as Jimmy 
Carter’s running mate in the 
U.S. Presidential election to be 
held in November this year. 

Portillo, Jose Lopez: the 

56-year-old candidate of the 
Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI) has been elected 
Mexico’s next President by an 
over-whelming majority. He 
was opposed by only two write- 
in candidates m the voting. 

Mr. Portillo, a balding for¬ 
mer school teacher with a fond¬ 
ness for the fine arts, will be¬ 
come Mexico’s 37th President 
on December 1 continuing near¬ 
ly half a century of PRI domi¬ 
nance. 

Potteck, Uwe: 21-year-old 
East German Army Lieutenant 
was in the news when he won the 
first gold medal of the 21st 
Olympic Games at Montreal 
coming out as a shock winner 
of the free-pistol shooting event 
held on July 17. 

Rana Pratap: The name of 
Rana Pratap who became ruler 
of Mcwar in 1572 was in the 
news when the 400th anniver¬ 
sary of the historic battle of 
Haldighati was celebrated on 
June 21. 

Shomron, Brigadier Dan: He 

was leader of the lightning 
Israeli Commando raid on En¬ 
tebbe airport in Uganda on July 
4 to free more than 100 hostages. 


PLACES 

Cbavand: is a village 30 
km. south of Udaipur. A 
Memorial of Rana Pratap stands 
by the side of a stream at this 
village. Born in 1530, the Rana 
died a natural death in 1597 at 
this spot. 

Chryse: is the name given 
to the site on the planet Mars 
where USA’s Viking-I space¬ 
craft soft-landed on July 20. 
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Cydonia: is the name given 
to the site where U.S. space¬ 
craft Viking-II is due to land in 
August. 

■“jr 

Entebbe Airport: It is 
Uganda’s airport where Israeli 
commandos swooped down on 
July 4 in a lightning raid and 
rescued 104 Israeli and French 
hostages held at gun-point by 
pro-Palestinian hijackers. (All 
the six hijackers were reported 
killed in the spectacular half- 
hour strike about 3,700 km. 
south of Israel.) 

Gilbert Islands: is the tiny 
South Pacific colony of Britain. 
Britain has agreed on July 14 to 
grant internal Self-Government 
to this colony of the Gilbert 
island group next November as 
a prelude to complete indepen¬ 
dence. 

The colony comprises of 16 
islands with an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 54,000. It has been 
under British control for about 
100 years. 

Mr. Naboua Ratieta is the 
Chief Minister of Gilbert Is¬ 
lands. 

Haldighati: just a mile and 
a half in length, in the heart of 
the Aravallis, about 32 km. from 
Udaipur was in the news when 
on June 21, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi inaugurated cele¬ 
bration of 400th anniversary of 
the historic battle here between 
Rana Pratap of Mewar and 
Akbar’s forces led by Raja Man 
Singh. 

Ho Chi Minh City: Saigon 
has been officially renamed Ho 
Chi Minh City on July 1, 
according to the official Viet¬ 
nam News Agency. 

Irian Jaya: in Indonesia 
was in the news when a powerful 
earthquake hit the remote cen¬ 
tral part of this province on July 
8 causing death to about 10,000 
people. 


Molson Stadium: was venue 
of the 21st Olympic Games 
(July 17—August 1) in Mon¬ 
treal {Canada). 

Pageview: a suburb of 
Johannesburg (South Africa) 
where police-hounds on Indian 
traders were set by the Vorster 
regime as a method to eliminate 
Indian community from an area 
arbitrarily declared as for white 
occupation only. 

Seychelles: is a cluster of 
92 islands in the Western Indian 
Ocean off Mauritius. It was in 
the news when on July 1, it 
attained independence after 
about 160 years of British rule. 
(See P. 91 in this issue). 

Soweto: is a township 
about 20 km. south-west of 
Johannesburg (Capital of South 
Africa) inhabited by blacks 
(Africans). It was the scene 
of racial violence in the middle 
of June—“killings and violence 
by the apartheid regimes in 
South Africa”. It was reported 
that about 100 people were 
killed and more than 1,000 
wounded in three days. 

The trouble started on June 
16 when students were demons¬ 
trating against the use of Afri¬ 
kaans as an instruction medium 
in their school and six students 
were killed by police firing on 
that day. 


SCIENCE 

“Black Hole” in Galaxy 
Centre: According to a well- 
known Soviet astronomer, I. 
Shklovsky, there exists a “black 
hole ” in the centre of our galaxy 
and that is responsible for the 
powerful radiation coming in 
from the intense source 
“Sagittarius-A” which is asso¬ 
ciated with the glactic centre. 

A “black hole” is a region 
of space which owes its origin 
to a gravitational collapse of a 
star with a mass twice or more 
than that of the sun. 
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The phenomenon is usually 
associated with the final stages 
of a big star. When matter in 
the star reaches a sufficient den¬ 
sity as a result of gravitation, the 
force of gravity becomes so 
strong that it crushes the matter 
out of existence, or at least out 
of our universe. The more 
closely gravity confines the mate¬ 
rial, the stronger the gravity 
grows and that star is snuffed 
out of existence, leaving in its 
place a black hole of gravity. 
The gravitational force does not 
let a single particle escape, not 
even ray of light. It also con¬ 
tinuously sucks in surround¬ 
ing matter, which is evidenced 
by the intense electro-magnetic 
radiation. 

The Soviet astronomer 
thihks that a massive “black 
hole” could act as an “accelera¬ 
tion” in space, generating fast 
particles. He assumes that the 
Sagittarius-A radio source has a 
synchrotronous mechanism of 
radiation which is connected 
with the acceleration of parti¬ 
cles, typical of a “black hole”. 


SPACE 

Salyut-5: The Soviet Union 
launched Salyut-5 space station 
on June 25 to “conduct scienti¬ 
fic and technical studies and 
experiments as well as to im¬ 
prove the design-system and 
equipment of space labora¬ 
tories.” 

Soyuz-21: was a manned 
space-ship launched by the 
Soviet Union on July 7 with 
Cosmonauts Boris Volynov 
(Mission Commander) and 
Vitaly Zholobov (Flight En¬ 
gineer) on board. It linked up 
with Salyut-5. 

Safe in an orbiting space 
laboratory, the two Soviet cos¬ 
monauts busied themselves with 
a lengthy series of scientific ex¬ 
periments that could keep them 
circling earth for several months. 


In the most detailed account 
released so far of Soyuz-21’s 
tasks, Tass news agency said 
they would study the earth’s 
surface and atmosphere, outer 
space and the effects of weight¬ 
lessness as well as carry out 
medical and biological research. 
They also had to test equipment 
aboard their orbiting space 
home Salyut-5. 

Viking-I and -II: See page 
95 in this issue. Viking-I landed 
on Mars on July 20. 

Search for life on Mars: 

U.S.A.’s two space probes, 
Viking-I and Viking-II were to 
cover 505 million miles through 
space on a 10-month journey in 
search of life on the planet Mars. 

Mars has a more agreeable 
climate than Venus. The cold 
is not unbearable and the heat 
does not go beyond 70 degree 
F. That is why Mars is more 
promising as an abode of life 
than the moon or Venus. 

If the Viking mission finds 
signs of life in the soil of Mars, 
it will show that we are not 
alone in the cosmos. And 
clearly, it would be one of the 
greatest discoveries of history. 


MISCELLANY 

Chetak: was the name of 
Rana Pratap’s faithful and sensi¬ 
tive war-steed. 

Tamil Nadu Express ( Delhi - 
Madras super fast Express 
Train): A new super-fast ex¬ 
press train, covering the 2,182 
km. distance between Delhi and 
Madras in less than 30 hours, 
has been simultaneously intro¬ 
duced from New Delhi and 
Madras on August 7. The tri¬ 
weekly train has been named 
Tamil-Nadu Express. 

The 13-coach Express stops 
only at Vijayawada, Nagpur, 
Bhopal and Jhansi. It has ser¬ 
vice stoppages at Amla and 


Balharshah for watering and 
picking up food. 

The train leaves New Delhi 
at 6-40 a.m. on Mondays, Wed¬ 
nesdays and Saturdays and 
reaches Madras at 12-35 p.m. 
the next day. 

News Agencies Pool: It is a 
Press agencies pool of the non- 
aligned countries agreed upon 
in a Ministerial-level Conference 
of these countries held in New 
Delhi in July. The “pool” is 
intended to achieve the broad 
and free circulation among 
themselves of news, informative 
reports, features and photo¬ 
graphs about each other, and 
also provide objective and 
authentic information relating 
to non-aligned countries to the 
rest of the world. It is further 
intended to break the monopoly 
of erstwhile colonial powers of 
news media. 


Model Paragraphs 

(Contd. from page 40) 

memory is enshrined in the 
hearts of their fellow-beings. 
Christ lived for 33 years but 
what an impact he has made on 
the thought of the world. The 
Indian sages Shankaracharya, 
Vivekanand and Ram Tirath 
died very young but they trans¬ 
formed Hinduism. The English 
poets Keats and Shelley died in 
their twenties but they constitute 
the glory of English literature. 
Joan of Arc was not even twenty 
when she was burnt at the stake 
but in the few years given to 
her she changed the course of 
French history. The fact is 
that these people consume them¬ 
selves out of continuous efforts. 
They telescope the work of 
decades into a few months. 
They believe that one crowded 
hour of glorious life is worth an 
age without a name. 
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PERSONS IN THE NEWS 


Appointments etc. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED Etc. 

James Mancham: Elected Presi¬ 
dent of Seychelles. 

Gen. Antonio Ramalho Eanes: 
Elected President of Portugal. 

Jose Lopez Portillo: Elected Pre¬ 
sident of Mexico. He will become 
37th President of Mexico on Decem¬ 
ber 1. 1976. 


Gustav Heinemann: Former Pre¬ 
sident of West Germany. 

Dr. Jagiraj Bose: A well-known 
indologist and educationist. 

S.G. Thakur Singh: A renowned 
Punjabi artist. 

Dr. R. Ramaswamf Mudaliar: An 
eminent educationist and adminis¬ 
trator. 


Lord Killanln: He is President of 
the International Olympic Committee. 

Seewoosagar Ramgoolam: He is 
Prime Minister of Mauritius who has 
been elected as Chairman of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU). 

Donald Rumsfeld: He is Defence 
Secretary of the U.S.A. 

G.P. Warrler: He is Chairman of 
the Railway Board. 

G.S. Patel: He is Chairman, 
Unit Trust of India. 

Air Marshal H.C. Dewan: He is 
Chairman of the International Air¬ 
port Authority of India (I.A.A.I.). 


EVENTS 


Ton Due Thang: President of the 
North Vietnam elected President of 
the unified Socialist Republic of Viet¬ 
nam. 

• Aparicio Mendez: Appointed 
President of Uruguay. 

Albert Rene: Elected Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Seychelles. 

Phan Van Dong: Former Prime 
Minister of North Vietnam elected 
Prime Minister of the unified Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam. 

Adolfo Suarez Gwizales: Elected 
Prime Minister of Spain. 

Mudar Badran: Appointed Prime 
Minister of Jordan. 

Dr. Mario Soares: Appointed 
Prime Minister of Portugal. 

Gen. Guillermo Arbulu Gallani: 

Appointed Prime Minister of Peru. 

K. Shankar Bajpai: Appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Pakistan. 

Syed Fida Hussain: Appointed 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to India. 

Jean Claude Wlnckler: Appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of France in India. 

Air Marshal Arjan Singh: India’s 
High Commissioner to Kenya con¬ 
currently accredited as High Com¬ 
missioner to Seychelles with residence 
at Nairobi. 

Rajmohunslngb Jornadar: Nomi¬ 
nated next High Commissioner of 
Mauritius to India. 

Chen Chao-yuan: Appointed Am¬ 
bassador of China to India. 

RESIGNED 

Carlos Arias Navaro: Prime 
Minister of Spain. 

Zeid el Rifai: Prime Minister of 
Jordan. 

DIED 

Lord Casey: Former Governor- 
General of Australia and one time 
Governor of Bengal. 

Marshal Chu Teh: China’s most 
famous military hero. 


JUNE 

16— Six South African students killed 
in Soweto township on the out¬ 
skirts of Johannesburg (S. Africa ) 
in a firing by police. (The stu¬ 
dents were demonstrating against 
the use of Afrikaans as an instruc¬ 
tion medium in their schools.) 

—MISA detention power extended 
by one year. 

17— Racial riots in South Africa. 
Thousands of militant blacks 
clash with armed police in the 
black township of Soweto, 20 
km. south-west of Johannesburg. 

18— Black anger spreads in South 
Africa. 

20—The U.N. Security Council 
strongly condemns South African 
Government for “massive vio¬ 
lence against and killings” of 
Africans. 

—USA’s Viking-1 spaceship starts 
orbiting around Mars. 

22—The Soviet Union launches 
Salyut-5 scientific space station. 

24—Angola’s admission into U.N.O. 
vetoed by the U.S.A. 

—Inauguration of unified Vietnam 
Assembly. 

28— India and Pakistan sign an 
agreement for resumption of rail 
traffic between Amritsar and 
Lahore across Attari-Wagah 
border. 

—Gen. Antonio Ramalho Eanes 
wins Portugal’s first free Pesiden- 
tial election. 

29— Seychelles, a cluster of 92 islands 
in the Indian Ocean, off Mauri¬ 
tius, achieves independence. 

(Note:— The date of independence 
oj Seychelles is June 29 and not 


July 1 as mentioned on page 91 
in this issue.) 

—European Communist Summit 
opens in Berlin. 

JULY 

I— The underground Mizo National 
Front (MNF), led by Mr. Lal- 
denga, gives up violence and 
acknowledges Mizoram as an 
integral part of India. 

4—Israeli commandos swoop down 
on Uganda’s Entebbe Airport in 
a lightning raid and rescue 104 
Israeli and French hostages held 
by pro-Palestinian hijackers. 

—Emergency declared in Sudan. 

7— Soyuz-21 links up with Salyut-5. 

8— Six-day Ministerial-level con¬ 
ference of non-aligned countries 
on Press agent ies pool inaugurat¬ 
ed in New Delhi. 

II— Saigon named Ho Chi Minh City. 

12— China names Chen Chao-yuan 
as its Ambassador to India. 

13— News Agencies Pool of the non- 
aligned countries constituted. 

15—Democrats nominate Jimmy 
Carter for the next U.S. Presiden¬ 
tial election. 

19— India and Soviet Russia sign a 
new merchant shipping agree¬ 
ment according “the most favour¬ 
ed nation treatment” to each 
other’s vessels. 

20— Indo-Pak air flights begin. 

—Viking-1 spacecraft lands on 
Mars to begin an elaborate search 
for signs of life on the mysterious 
red planet. 

22—Indo-Pak rail links open. 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of selected words used in this issue ) 


aberration: deviation from the 
usual, normal, or right; wandering of 
the intellect, mental lapse. 

abhor: to shiink from with hor¬ 
ror; to detest. 

abysmal: bottomless; unfatho¬ 
mable; very deep. 

animation: state of being alive; 
liveliness; vigour. 

antagonist: one who contends or 
struggles with another; an opponent. 

anthropocentric: centring the 
universe in man. 

coeval: of the same age; contem¬ 
porary. 

constraint: irresistable force; 
compulsion; confinement; repression 
of one’s feelings; embarrassment; a 
restricting condition, 

contentious: quarrelsome; given 
to dispute; in, or relating to, dispute. 

disquisition: a careful enquiry 
into any matter by arguments etc.; 
an essay. 

dour: obstinate; sullen; grim, 
educe: to draw out; to extract; to 
cause to appear; to elicit. 

imbecile: feeble; one whose de¬ 
fective mental state (from birth or an 
early age) does not amount to idiocy, 
but who is incapable of managing his 
own affairs. 

internecine: deadly; murderous; 
mutually destructive. 

loan standi: right to interfere, 
loco citato: in the passage cited, 
mala fide: in bad faith; trea¬ 
cherously. 

obliterate: to blot out, so as not 
to be readily or clearly readable; to 
efface. 

Odyssey: a long wandering or 
tale of wandering. Greek epic poem, 
ascribed to Homer, describing the ten 
years' wanderings of Odysseus (Ulys¬ 
ses) on his way home from the Trojan 
war to Ithaca. 

panacea: a universal medicine, 
pass the buck: (slang) to shift the 
responsibility to someone else. 

percolate: to pass through pores 
or small openings; to filter. 

pinnacle: the highest point; to be 
on the pinnacle of. 

pliable: easily bent or folded; 
flexible; adaptable; easily persuaded; 
yielding to influence. 

pornography: the description or 
portrayal of prostitutes and prostitu¬ 


tion; obscene writing, painting and the 
like. ' 

precursor: a fore-runner; an in¬ 
dication of the approach of an event, 
purgatory: purging or cleaning, 
requite: to repay ; to bestow the 
like in return; to retaliate; to counter¬ 
balance. 

sabre-rattling: military bluster, 
sceptic: one who withholds be¬ 
lief from prevailing doctrines, esp. 
in religion; one who inclines to dis¬ 
believe, an inquirer who has not 
arrived at a conviction. 

sine qua non: without which not; 
an indispensable condition. 

tensility: suppressed excitement; 


an uneasy and threatening calm. 

theocrasy: a mixture of religions; 
the identification or equating of one 
god with another or others; a mystic 
intimacy with deity reached through 
profound contemplation. 

torpor: numbness; inactivity; 
dullness; stupidity. 

utilitarian: consisting in, based 
upon, or pertaining to, utility; looking 
to usefulness alone, without regard to 
beauty, pleasantness etc.; one who 
looks to usefulness alone. 

villain: the wicked enemy of the 
hero or heroine in a story or a play; 
an unscrupulous evil-doer. 

whittle: to diminish gradually. 


Argumentative Questions (Contd. from page 36) 


Arguments Against the View 

1. The U.S. has been the 
major benefactor of millions of 
people scattered over all the 
continents. Wherever people 
were in distress, owing to food 
shortages or other reasons, the 
US has sent massive quantities 
of grains to tide over the diffi¬ 
culties and save people from 
starvation. PL-480 and the 
Marshal Plan are just two 
instances of schemes under 
which massive aid has been 
extended by the U.S.A. to 
millions of needy people in the 
world. It has launched more 
humanitarian programmes than 
any other donor and given away 
larger sums through altruistic 
motives than any other country. 

2. It has firmly believed in 
the principle—and the historic 
reality—that peace and pros¬ 
perity at home and abroad are 
indivisible. It has earnestly 
pursued the quest for a world¬ 
wide detente and arms control. 
Detente in Europe came to 
fruition after two major US 
concessions: acceptance of the 
status quo as determined by 


World War II with its imme¬ 
diate aftermath, and acceptance 
of military parity with the Soviet 
Union. 

3. Surely the US is entitled 
to safeguard its domestic as well 
as global interests, just as other 
countries, especially the big 
powers, do. The U.S. threats 
to “cripple” the United Nations 
have to be examined in this 
light. Is it fair on the part of 
the beneficiaries of massive aid 
to abuse US right and left and 
yet to beg it for food and other 
aid in times of emergency ? In 
deciding to be more selective in 
giving economic and military 
aid and in following the princi¬ 
ple of quid pro quo, the US is 
merely doing what any other 
country would do in the cir¬ 
cumstances. It has stated that 
it would still consider humanita¬ 
rian appeals from various parts 
of the world, but would not give 
aid indiscriminately to all and 
sundry. It is naturally critical 
of governments which secure 
large doses of aid from it but 
support the other camp and 
pursue their own ways that 
injure American interests. 
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Twelve Months’ Round-up 

of 

All That’s Important 


National Affairs Round-up 

A Momentous, Success-studded Year—P.M.'s Assessment of Emergency—Emer¬ 
gency to Continue — 20-Points Enlarged to 25 —Basic Freedoms Suspended—No Rights for 
Detenus—Right to Lay-off Curbed—New Prohibition Programme—Ceiling oil Urban 
Land—Checks on Foreign Money — President’s Rule in Tamil Nadu—Tax Reliefs 
in 1976-77 Budget—Voluntary Disclosure of Black Money—Annual Plan 1976-77 
—10% Industrial Growth Likely—Railway Budget, 1976-77— Secular, Socialist 
Republic—Amendments of Constitution—National Population Policy — Indo-Pakistan 
Accords—Trade Pact with Pak—Indo-Soviet Ties Reaffirmed—New 5 -Year Trade Pact 
with Russia—Plan for “Aryabhata-II”—Aryabhata May Light Up Black Holes — India’s 


Nuclear Energy Plans- 
Waters Accord. 

A Momentous, Success-studded 
Year 

(judged from any angle, 
social, economic or even politi¬ 
cal, India registered more gains 
during the past 12 months or so 
than in any corresponding 
period in the country’s post- 
Independence history. The 
internal Emergency promulgated 
under" Articles 352, 354, 355, 
358 and 359 of the Constitution 
has been an altogether novel 
experience, but the politicians 
and members of the Fourth 
Estate apart, the people have 
widely welcomed it. Socially 
it has brought discipline, secu¬ 
rity, stability, better values, 
elimination of countless anti¬ 
social elements and a marked 
reduction in crime of various 
types, restoration of order in 
day-to-day life. In many 
spheres the nation has acquired 
a balance, a sense of direction, 
and a general belief in law- 
abiding citizenship. Economi¬ 
cally perhaps the benefits accru¬ 
ing to the country have been the 
most notable. The 20-point 
Programme aimed at the eco¬ 
nomic emancipation of the 
weaker sections of society and 
the rapid progress of the entire 
country. The effective con- 


■New India-Sri Lanka Pact—Indo 


tainment of inflation, the notable 
increase in agricultural and 
industrial production, the trans¬ 
formation of the public sector 
into profitable and mostly efli- 
cient units, the rounding up of 
blackmarketcers, profiteers and 
smugglers, the easier availabi¬ 
lity of consumer goods are all 
benefits which have percolated 
down to almost every section 
of society.^) 

^Much of political life has 
been in a state of “suspended 
animation”, like a couple of 
State Legislative Assemblies in 
the earlier years, but it is 
obvious that the days of licence, 
misused liberties and irresponsi¬ 
ble conduct are gone. The ten¬ 
dency to resort to violence, to 
preach unconstitutional means 
to bring down legally established 
governments without providing 
any credible alternative, is not 
to be allowed to hold sway. 
There is now sobriety instead of 
rash conduct, a consciousness 
of duty to society and towards 
the legally constituted Govern¬ 
ment. ' 

In the process, many Funda¬ 
mental Rights have gone with 
the wind. The citizen cannot 
now claim the rights of free 


Accord—Krishna 


speech and expression in all 
circumstances, nor can a de¬ 
tained person seek redress in 
courts. There is now an un¬ 
precedented concentration of 
power in the executive; and all 
other branches of the adminis¬ 
tration, including the judiciary, 
feel subdued. The Emergency 
is being continued, but obvious¬ 
ly it cannot last for ever. By 
its very definition, it is a measure 
designed to meet an extra¬ 
ordinary situation. Having met 
it successfully, it should make 
way for the people’s active and 
unhindered participation in 
public and political life so as to 
restore the truly democratic 
values. 

During the year, India took 
a series of initiatives to normalise 
its relations with its neighbours 
and has mended its fences to 
many directions. The decisions 
to restore diplomatic links at the 
ambassadors level with China 
and Pakistan are bound to have 
a deep impact on future events. 
While India has all along been 
pursuing a peaceful policy and 
has sought the friendship of all 
countries, Pakistan and China 
have accepted the proferred 
hand of friendship only this 
year. With Bangladesh how- 
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ever, India's relations have not 
been quite satisfactory in recent 
months, since the brutal murder 
of Sheikh Mujib and the anti- 
Indian propaganda in the 
Bangladesh press. The series 
of agreements with Pakistan in 
May and June this year, to 
resume air links, overflights, 
rail and road links and trade at 
many levels (including the 
private) promise to start a new 
era of good neighbourliness 
which millions of people on 
both sides of the border have 
missed. The Indo-Pak diffe¬ 
rences had created tensions 
which made settlements of many 
pending disputes virtually im¬ 
possible. Now the distinct im¬ 
provements in the atmosphere 
have facilitated the signing of 
many accords which had seem¬ 
ed improbable only a few 
months ago. 

The Prime Minister’s six- 
day visit to the Soviet Union 
which ended on June 13, 1976, 
and the signing of an agreement 
to reinforce the mutual friend¬ 
ship and to expand the Jndo- 
Sovict links in trade and com¬ 
merce, science and industry was 
one of the significant events of 
the year. The joint declaration 
signed on June 11 urged all the 
nations to adopt measures to 
conclude a world treaty banning 
the use of force. 

(while commendable progress 
has been made all round, much 
remains to be done, especially 
in the strengthening of the polity 
at its roots, restoring the citizens 
political privileges and basic 
rights, further removing poverty 
and ameliorating the condition 
of the hard-hit sections. The 
menace of black money and 
smuggling has been tackled only 
in part, and the drive against it 
has to be pursued with greater 
vigours Perhaps some more 
Constitutional changes would be 
necessary to achieve the aims 
the Government has set before 
it. t$o long as the changes are in 
the public interest and not in 
the interest of a party or group, 
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they would be well received^) 

<Jhe year saw the mounting 
of a new and intensified drive 
against tax evasion and avoid¬ 
ance. The Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme resulted in the declara¬ 
tions of about Rs. 1,500 crores 
of unaccounted income and 
realisation of Rs. 250 crores of 
additional tax revenue) A com¬ 
prehensive Bill relating to Direct 
Tax laws was enacted by Par¬ 
liament and a commission to 
settle tax disputes outside the 
courts was set up. <5"he exemp¬ 
tion limit under Income-tax 
was raised from Rs. 6,000 to 
Rs. 8,000. To increase credit 
facilities for the rural masses, 
the Government decided to 
establish a chain of rural 
regional banks, some of which 
have already started function¬ 
ing in various States. The Gov¬ 
ernment has also decided to re¬ 
organise the public sector bank¬ 
ing system. A committee will 
report on the matter.) 

(The general taxation policy 
underwent a change with the 
1976-77 budget which contained 
a series of tax reliefs and fiscal 
innovations designed to promote 
savings, investment and produc¬ 
tion.) Earlier, the Government 
had announced a package of 
measures to provide relief to 
industries hit by recession. On 
June 17, 1976, the Government 
announced excise duty relief of 
25 per cent on 43 items in order 
to provide further incentives for 
production. More items would 
be added to the list in the com¬ 
ing weeks. 

[The past year was also 
notable for a series of impor¬ 
tant pieces of legislation (which 
numbered about 100) passed by 
Parliament) Amendments were 
made to the Defence of India 
Act and rules to meet more 
effectively the threat to the 
security of India by internal dis¬ 
turbances. Censorship orders 
were enforced and communal 
and extremist organisations 
banned. The Maintenance of 
Interna] Security Act (MISA) 


was also amended to meet cer¬ 
tain situations. The insurgency 
situation in Nagaland and Mizo¬ 
ram showed considerable im¬ 
provement during the year. 

(The thrust on defence pro¬ 
duction was towards achieving 
self-sufficiency and self-reliance 
by modernising arms conti¬ 
nuously, examining and re¬ 
designing various weapons and 
armours, and by bringing in 
research to assist in the produc¬ 
tion of defence equipment.) 

Unprecedented progress was 
made in oil exploration and pro¬ 
duction of crude during the past 
year. Bombay High has gone 
into production since May 21 
and is now turning out 8,000 
barrels a day. 27 months after 
the discovery of oil there. In 
February, 1976, another crude 
oil discovery was made in the 
Bassein structure near Bombay 
With the acquisition oi'Burmah- 
Shcll, the Government has as¬ 
sumed control of over 95 per 
cent of the total production and 
marketing of oil products. 

P.M.’s Assessment of Emergency 

The Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, has said that 
under the Emergency the Oppo¬ 
sition had been subdued but 
warned that it had not been 
vanquished. In an interview 
on the completion of one year 
of Emergency, she said: "It (the 
Opposition) reappears in diffe¬ 
rent garbs and slogans, but the 
motive remains the same, that 
is to create confusion in the 
country and divert people from 
their great task of economic 
development, removal of injus¬ 
tice and lessening of dispari¬ 
ties,” 

"Recent developments in the 
Western press have drawn atten¬ 
tion to persistent efforts to de¬ 
stabilise the Governments in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and to malign and even assassi¬ 
nate leaders who show inde¬ 
pendence. This is sought to be 
done largely by winning over or 
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buying individuals and groups, 
who will knowingly or un¬ 
knowingly help in this task.” 

The slow speed in fulfilling 
promises to the people was due 
not to lack of will but to causes 
beyond the government’s con¬ 
trol, Mrs. Gandhi said in reply 
to the Opposition claim that 
many achievements of the past 
year could have been India’s 
even without the declaration of 
the Emergency if only the Ad¬ 
ministration had demonstrated 
earlier its will to fulfil promise 
made to people. 

Mrs. Gandhi was reminded 
of her statement that discipline 
and efficiency demonstrated dur¬ 
ing the early days of the Emer¬ 
gency were on the wane and 
asked what steps she was taking 
to maintain the national spirit 
at the level to go ahead with the 
expanded 20-point programme. 
“The Government’s vigilance”, 
she said, “must be matched by 

the people’s vigilance..We 

also have to fight against divisive 
tendencies and obscurantist 
habits and customs, which have 
inhibited our progress for cen¬ 
turies and continue to do so.” 

Mrs. Gandhi was asked if 
she thought the nation could 
progress only under conditions 
of emergency or if she envisaged 
termination of the Emergency. 
She replied: “Obviously, the 
Emergency cannot continue for 
ever. At the same time, we have 
to ensure that conditions are 
created for a meaningful demo¬ 
cracy which reaches all sections 
of our people.” 

The Emergency, the Prime 
Minister said, had certainly 
brought a greater sense of dis¬ 
cipline and improved conditions. 
Ministries, public-sector under¬ 
takings, industrial workers and 
others functioned much better. 
But the discipline had not be¬ 
come a part of people’s daily 
life. No people could exist 
without discipline. There was 
nothing like everybody having 
full freedom anywhere In the 
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world—freedom to b e a t up 
others and so on. 

Mrs. Gandhi said the 
dangers facing the country had 
not diminished. They were as 
real today as they were a year 
ago. 

Reverting to termination of 
the Emergency, Mrs. Gandhi 
said: “We know what the Emer¬ 
gency has done. When you do 
a thing, you must provide 
enough time for it to consoli¬ 
date; otherwise all the good that 
has been achieved will suddenly 
be lost. We have to ensure that 

we do not lose the gains.We 

must consolidate the gains be¬ 
fore any sudden change takes 
place.” 

Mrs. Gandhi, however, 
referred to many relaxations in 
the Emergency and referred to 
the release of a number of poli¬ 
tical leaders. 


Emergency to Continue 

There was nothing in the 
present-day situation in the 
country to warrant revocation 
of the Emergency, Mr. F.H. 
Mohsin, Deputy Home Minis¬ 
ter, maintained in the Lok 
Sabha on April 8. Intervening 
in the discussion on a non¬ 
official Bill sponsored by Mr. 
Somnath Chattcrjee (CPM) for 
amending the Defence of India 
Act, Mr. Mohsin spoke of 
underground activities at home 
and threats from outside. He 
stated that a situation existed 
for continuation of the Emer¬ 
gency. 

The Deputy Minister men¬ 
tioned the arms pile-up by Pakis¬ 
tan and said there was no other 
country against which Islama¬ 
bad might be making prepara¬ 
tions. Then, there were the 
forces in the international world 
“who want to create some ten¬ 
sion in this part of the world”. 
Diego Garcia was being 
developed into a full-fledged 
military base. In the face of 
external threats, “we owe a duty 


to the country to see that we, 
as a nation, are defended at all 
costs, should a situation so 
arise.” 

As for the internal situation, 
hardliners had not reconciled 
themselves to the Emergency 
yet. Some forces were creating 
trouble. Underground activi¬ 
ties continued. So did sabo¬ 
tage activities. “The forces res¬ 
ponsible for those activities were 
lying low because of the Emer¬ 
gency.” 


20-Points Enlarged to 25 

Mrs. Gandhi announced on 
May 30 some more programmes 
for implementation, in addition 
to the 20-point plan, giving 
priority to family planning and 
a “national fitness programme”. 
The other points listed by her 
in a speech during the All-India 
Congress Committee’s discus¬ 
sion on the 20-point programme 
included (1) afforestation; (2) 
family planning; (3) a pro¬ 
gramme to clean up cities; (4) 
education in nationalism, with 
special emphasis on the role of 
women and children; and (5) 
child welfare. 

She said she believed in no 
“isms”; all she wanted was a 
better life for the people. In 
trying for this, she was being 
practical and not “opportu¬ 
nistic”, as some critics claimed. 
Asking the country to gear it¬ 
self for harder work, she said 
there was need to ensure actual 
implementation of policies. To 
her, this meant an “integrated 
approach” since the problems 
of cities and villages were linked. 
Most people in urban areas had 
their roots in rural areas. 

The 20-point programme, 
she said, had made a visible im¬ 
pact on the country. But she 
could not agree with the view 
expressed by some people that 
the worst is over. “The worst 
is still to come and we have to 
scale even bigger mountains and 
reach higher pinnacles”. In 
this journey, she said, opposi¬ 
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tlon would be encountered from 
both inside and outside the 
country and it was necessary 
to be aware of the dangers ahead. 

She said the country had to 
reach beyond the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme and stressed the need 
for a “national campaign for 
fitness” simultaneously with 
family planning. “We cannot 
afford to be a flabby nation. 
We must get rid of flabbiness in 
body and mind and be strong 
in every way”. Family plan¬ 
ning was necessary because the 
substantial population growth 
had nullified progress. 

Stressing the importance of 
afforestation, she said floods 
were due to the silting of rivers, 
which in turn was the result of 
landslides owing to cutting of 
trees. 

On the question of cleaning 
up cities, she said this was 
bound to lead to some disloca¬ 
tion and harassment. “But to 
say that we should stop just 
because of some inconveniences 
is anti-national”. With the 
hardships that came with the 
cleaning up of cities there were 
also benefits. 

Basic Freedom Suspended 

Following a scries of orders 
and ordinances to curb the exer¬ 
cise of citizens’ democratic liber¬ 
ties during the Emergency, the 
Union President, Mr. Fakhrud- 
din Ali Ahmed, on January 8 
issued a notification suspending 
the Fundamental Rights con¬ 
ferred on the citizens of India by 
Article 19 of the Constitution, 
for the duration of the 
Emergency. As a result of the 
new order, no person can move 
any court for the enforcement 
of these Fundamental Rights, 
broadly known as the “Seven 
Freedoms”. These are: Free¬ 
dom of speech and expression; 
freedom to assemble peacefully 
and without arms; to form asso¬ 
ciations or unions; to move 
freely throughout the territory 
of India; to reside and settle 


in any part of the country; to 
acquire, hold and dispose of 
property and to practise any pro¬ 
fession or to carry on any occu¬ 
pation, trade or business. 

The rights conferred on 
citizens under Article 14, 21 
and 22 had been suspended by 
the President on June 27, 1975, 
for the period of Emergency. 
These articles relate to equality 
before law, protection of life 
and personal liberty, and pro¬ 
tection against arrest and deten¬ 
tion in certain cases. 

No Rights for Detenus 

The Supreme Court by a 
four-to-onc judgment on April 
28 held that during the Emer¬ 
gency no person could move 
any writ petition for the en¬ 
forcement of personal liberty on 
the ground that his detention 
was illegal or mala fide. The 
court upheld the preliminary 
objection raised by the Union 
Government about the main¬ 
tainability of habeas corpus 
petition in a batch of appeals 
filed by the Union Government 
from the orders of various High 
Courts. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. A.N. 
Ray, said: “In view of the 
Presidential order dated June 
27, 1975, under clause (1) of 
Article 359 of our Constitution, 
no person has the locus standi 
to move any writ petition under 
Article 226 before a High Court 
for habeas corpus or any other 
writ or order or direction to 
enforce any right to personal 
liberty of a person detained under 
the Act on the grounds that the 
order of detention or the con¬ 
tinued detention is for any rea¬ 
son not under, or in com¬ 
pliance with, the Act or is illegal 

or mala fide .Article 21 is the 

sole repository of rights to life 
and personal liberty against the 
State. Any claim to a writ of 
habeas is enforcement of Article 
21 and is, therefore, barred by 
the Presidential order.” 

On the validity of Section 


16A(9) of MISA, the Chief 
Justice said : “It is a rule of 
evidence and it is not open 
either to the detenu or to the 
court to ask for grounds of deten¬ 
tion as it is a valid piece of 
legislation.” 


Right to Lay-off Curbed 

The Lok Sabha on February 
5 passed a Bill seeking to put 
some restrictions on the em¬ 
ployers’ right to lay-off, 
retrenchment and closure. 
Labour Minister K.V. Raghu- 
natlia Reddy stated that the 
measures covered 66 per cent 
of workers in factories. He 
did not accept an amendment 
to make the Bill applicable to 
undertakings employing more 
than 50 workers. The measure 
is applicable to concerns having 
300 or more persons. The pro¬ 
vision had taken into account 
practical and realistic situations. 
Mines, plantations and other 
sensitive areas would be covered. 

Describing the Bill as a 
landmark in the history of 
labour laws, Mr. Reddy said in 
the event of employers not seek¬ 
ing permission for lay-off, 
retrenchment or closure, the 
employees would be entitled to 
all the benefits they enjoyed 
before. 

The measure, the Industrial 
Dispute (Amendment) Bill, 
seeks to make prior approval of 
the appropriate Government 
necessary before the industrial 
establishments resort to lay¬ 
off, retrenchment or closure. It 
received wide support in the 
House. 

Attributing the closures of 
factories to “managerial mis¬ 
management, diversion of funds, 
internal factions and sheer in¬ 
competence”, Mr. Reddy 
reminded the managements that 
they could not have any “divine 
right to mismanage, disrupt 
production and create unem¬ 
ployment”. 
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New Prohibition Programme 

On October 1, 1975, the 
Union Government announced 
the launching from Gandhi 
Jayanti Day (October 2) a 12- 
point “minimum programme” 
including the stoppage of drink¬ 
ing in hotels, hostels, restaurants 
and clubs and discontinuance of 
advertisements relating to liquor, 
to prepare the ground for intro¬ 
duction of total prohibition. 

Reaffirming that the goal of 
prohibition, which was included 
in the Directive Principles, could 
be achieved only if social pres¬ 
sure was built up and a nation¬ 
wide movement was on, the 
Government expressed t h e 
“earnest hope” that the State 
Governments, voluntary orga¬ 
nisations and the public at large 
would extend their unstinted 
co-operation in the implementa¬ 
tion of the programme. 

The “minimum programme” 
is: 

(/) Discontinuance of ad¬ 
vertisements and public induce¬ 
ments relating to drink; (//) 
Stoppage of drinking in public 
places like hotels, hostels, res¬ 
taurants and clubs and at public 
receptions; (///) Banning of liquor 
shops near industrial, irrigation 
and other development projects 
to keep away the workers from 
drinking; (/v) No liquor shops 
to be allowed along highways 
and residential areas in towns 
and villages, nor anywhere near 
educational institutions, reli- 

E 'ous places and colonies of 
bourers; (v) Pay days indiffe¬ 
rent areas to be uniformly “dry” 
days; (vi) Strict restrictions to 
be enforced on motor vehicle 
drivers and pilots; and infringe¬ 
ment of rules to be punished 
with the cancellation of their 
licences for a sufficiently long 
period; (vi7) Government ser¬ 
vants of all categories, including 
employees of public undertak¬ 
ings, to abstain from drinking 
in public; drunkenness while 
on duty to be severely punished; 
(v/ff) No new liquor shops to be 


opened in any part of the country 
merely to earn more excise 
revenue; (lx) No licence for 
creation of additional capacity 
or expansion of the existing 
capacity for the distillation or 
brewing of alcoholic drinks to 
be granted save in 100 per cent 
export-oriented cases; (x) The 
existing legislation is to be 
tightened with a view to punish¬ 
ing the guilty more effectively. 
Special mobile police squads to 
be organised for the purpose 
where necessary; (xi) Wide¬ 
spread and concerted propa¬ 
ganda by official as well as non- 
official agencies against the evil 
of drinking, and (w7) Leaders of 
public opinion to set the tone 
by their personal example. 


Ceiling on Urban Land 

Parliament on February 6 
passed the Urban Land (Ceil¬ 
ing and Regulation) Bill. The 
Lok Sabha accorded its approval 
to the measure on February 2; 
the Rajya Sabha on February 5. 
The Bill imposes a ceiling on the 
holding of urban land and 
regulates construction on such 
land. 

The measure, which would 
apply in the first instance to the 
11 States that had adopted reso¬ 
lutions authorising Parliament 
to legislate in the matter and to 
Union Territories, fixes the land 
ceiling between 5 0 0 square 
metres in Category ‘A’ urban 
agglomerations, and 2,000 square 
metres in Category ‘B’ areas. 

Urban agglomerations—a 
main town, together with ad¬ 
joining area of urban growth 
constitutes an agglomeration— 
are categorized into ‘A’, ‘B\ ‘C’ 
and ‘D* and the limits for hold¬ 
ing of vacant land by a person 
in those areas have been fixed 
at 500 sq. metres and 2,000 sq. 
metres respectively. Land in 
excess of it would be acquired 
by the State Government on 
payment of compensation in 
cash and bonds. 


On future construction of 
residential buildings, a limit of 
300 sq. metres of plinth area in 
Category ‘A’ and ‘B’ urban 
agglomerations, and 500 sq. 
metres of plinth area in Cate¬ 
gory ‘C’ and ‘D’ has been 
stipulated. 

There are also-provisions 
for granting exemptions in res¬ 
pect of certain specified cate¬ 
gories of vacant land, regulat¬ 
ing transfer of vacant land 
within the ceiling and regulating 
transfer of urban or urbanizable 
land with any building (whether 
constructed before or after the 
commencement of this legisla¬ 
tion) for a period of 10 years 
from the commencement of the 
legislation or construction of 
building, whichever is later. 

For acquisition of vacant 
land, the Bill provides that 
the State Government shall pay 
as follows: where there is in¬ 
come from vacant land, an 
amount equal to 8$ times the 
net average annual income ac¬ 
tually derived from such land 
during the period of five con¬ 
secutive years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the date of notification. 
Where there is no income from 
vacant land, the Bill provides 
for the compensation to be cal¬ 
culated at a rate not exceeding 
Rs. 10 per square metre in the 
case of ‘A’ and ‘B’ category 
agglomerations, and Rs. 5 per 
sq. metre in ‘C’ and ‘D’ areas. 

The measure came into force 
immediately in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharash¬ 
tra, Orissa, Punjab, Tripura, 
U.P. and West Bengal and the 
Union Territories. In any other 
State, it will come into force on 
the date of its adoption by the 
State. 


Checks on Foreign Money 

Parliamentary approval was 
granted on March 29 to an im¬ 
portant piece of legislation—the 
Foreign Contribution (Regula- 
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tion) Bill. The comprehensive eminent after they received such 
measure seeks to regulate the money. All the organisations 
acceptance and utilisation of working in the country would 
foreign contributions or foreign come under one or the other 
hospitality by certain persons or category. The provision of the 
associations, with a view to Bill had been framed in such a 
ensuring that parliamentary way that no organisation would 
institutions, political associa- be able to pollute the body 
tions, academic and other volun- politic with money received from 
tary organisations as well as foreign sources, 
individuals working in the im- 


f iortant areas of national life, 
unctioned in a manner consis¬ 
tent with the values of a sove 
reign democratic republic. 

The Deputy Home Minister, 


foreign 

Multinational corporations 
also bad been taken care of, 
and no country would be in a 
position to distribute money in 
India through these corporations 
in an indirect way. Books and 


Mr. F.H. Mohsin, assured the literature supplied by foreigners 
Lok Sabha that the Govern- also had been covered as the 
ment would be able to take care definition would include con¬ 


tributions both in cash 
kind. 


and 


of attempt by multinational 
companies to bribe Indian offi¬ 
cials or political parties under 
the provisions of the legislation. 

However, he admitted that by President’s Rule in Tamil Nadu 
the regulatory nature of the Tamil Nadu 

came under 

proposed legislative measure the president’s rule on January 31. 
Government had no intention ^ proclamation issued by Pre- 
to completely ban bona fide sident Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
foreign contributions. The a j so dissolved the State Assem- 
Government only wanted to en- The decision to impose 

sure that the money was utilised president’s rule was taken on 
for the purpose for which it had receipt of a report from the 
been received and was not divert- Governor stating that he was 
ed to political purposes or to satisfied that the administration 
persons who held vital positions. 0 f state could no longer be 

The measure covers various carried on in accordance with 
categories of persons and orga- the provisions of the Constitu- 
nisations. In the first category tion. The State Government 
are certain sensitive and im- headed by Mr. M. Karunanidhi 
portant persons and organisa- was “deemed to have vacated 
tions, such as government office” following the Presiden- 
servants, candidates seeking tial proclamation, 
elections, members of legisla- The Governor informed the 
tures, political parties and news- Centre that the DMK Ministry 
men who are completely banned had, by a series of acts of mal- 
from accepting foreign contri- administration, corruption and 
bution or hospitality. misuse of power for achieving 

The second category covered partisan ends, set at naught all 
organisations of a political canons of justice and equity, 
nature. They would have to It had disregarded the instruc- 
seek prior permission of the tions of the Central Government 
Government before accepting in relation to the Emergency 
any money from abroad. Orga- and misused the Emergency 
nisations working in cultural, powers. Under cover of the 
academic and social spheres demand for State autonomy, 
came under the third category, the Government said, the DMK 
They were free to get money had been encouraging seces- 
from foreign sources, but they sionist activities. The D.M.K. 
would have to intimate the Gov- first came to power in Tamil 


Nadu in 1967. 

The party position in the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly at the 
time of dissolution was: DMK 
167, ADMK 17, Congress (O) 
13, Congress 7, CPI 5, Tamil 
Nadu Communist Party 2, 
Muslim League 6, Forward 
Bloc 7, Swatantra 4, Tamil 
Arasu Kazhagam 1, Indepen¬ 
dent 1, Nominated 1, Speaker 1, 
Thazhthapattor Munnetra 
Kazhagam 2, and vacant one. 
Total 235. 

On February 3, the Centre 
appointed a Commission of 
Enquiry under the Commission 
of Enquiry Act to probe charges 
of corruption, favouritism, ad¬ 
ministrative and financial im¬ 
proprieties and abuse of official 
position against the former 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Mr. M. Karunanidhi, and some 
of his Cabinet colleagues. Mr 
Justice R.S. Sarkaria of the 
Supreme Court heads the Com¬ 
mission which is to submit its 
report by February I, 1977. It 
has already started functioning. 

Tax Reliefs in 1976-77 Budget 

In his Rs. 320-crore deficit 
Central Budget for 1976-77, 
presented to Parliament on 
March 15, Finance Minister C. 
Subramaniam proposed a reduc¬ 
tion in the rates of taxes on per¬ 
sonal incomes and wealth at all 
levels and excise duty reliefs on 
a wide range of consumer items 
to stimulate production as well 
as demand. The effect of the 
proposals would be to reduce 
prices of several household 
goods and cheaper toilet soaps, 
detergents, stainless steel blades, 
dry batteries, table and pedestal 
fans, medium size refrigerators, 
small TV sets, passenger cars, 
jeeps, motorised cycle-rickshaws, 
water coolers, cotton yarn, non¬ 
levy aluminium and copper. *• 

At the same time, certain 
varieties of paper and paper 
board, patent and proprietary 
medicines, costlier brands of 
cigarettes, cigars and cheroots, 
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aerated waters, paints and var¬ 
nishes, acrylic fibre and yarn, 
certain electronic items, im¬ 
ported stainless steel sheets, high 
carbon alloy steel, medicines 
and toilet preparations contain¬ 
ing alcohol, narcotic drugs and 
narcotics now cost more. 

The proposed increase in 
levies will yield a net additional 
revenue of Rs. 80 crore (after 
allowing for reliefs to the tune 
of Rs. 50 crore) of which the 
Centre’s share will be Rs. 40 
crore and that of the States Rs. 
32 crore. This will reduce the 
overall budgetary deficit of Rs. 
368 crore to Rs. 320 crore, which 
has been left uncovered. 

The impounding of half of 
dearness allowance increases and 
also the compulsory deposit 
scheme for income-tax payers 
will continue for another year 
beyond July 1976, when the pre¬ 
sent statutory provisions in this 
regard expire. The Govern¬ 
ment will, however, repay the 
instalments of additional wages 
and DA amounting to Rs. 270 
crore already impounded and 
falling due, in accordance with 
the existing scheme. 

The rate of CDS deposit on 
current incomes upto Rs. 25,000 
remains at 4 per cent, but the 
rate on the slab from Rs. 25,001 
to Rs. 70,000 was raised from 6 
per cent to 10 per cent; and 
above Rs. 70,000 from 8 per 
cent to 12 per cent. Resources 
to the tune of Rs. 80 crore are 
expected to accrue in 1976-77 
as a result of this measure. 

The Finance Minister ex¬ 
pressed confidence that the 
country was now poised for a 
major advance and a step-up 
of the tempo of development 
was called for. He proposed a 
Plan outlay of Rs. 7,852 crore 
for 1976-77, an increase of 31 6 
per cent over the current year’s 
allocation, marking the highest 
step-up in development outlays 
in any one year since the begin¬ 
ning of the era of planning. 

One of Mr. Subramaniam’s 
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major announcements was the 
lowering of the maximum mar¬ 
ginal rate of income-tax includ¬ 
ing the surcharge from 77 to 
66 per cent, which will be appli¬ 
cable on the slab of income over 
Rs. 100,000 as against Rs. 70,000 
at present. This was done to 
promote better tax compliance. 

In regard to Wealth Tax, 
for individuals and Hindu un¬ 
divided families other than those 
having one or more members 
with independent wealth ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 100,000, the new 
rate of Wealth Tax on the initial 
slab of wealth upto Rs. 500,000 
will now be £ per cent, 4 per 
cent on the slab from Rs. 500,000 
to 10,00,000 ; 2 per cent on the 
slab from Rs. 10,00,000 to Rs. 
15,00,000 and 2$ per cent on the 
slab over Rs. 15,00,000. The 
exemption limit in the case of 
Hindu Undivided families was 
reduced from Rs. 2,00,000 to 
Rs. 100,000 a n d additional 
Wealth Tax now levied in res¬ 
pect of urban lands and build¬ 
ings was discontinued. 

Out of every rupee which 
the Government will collect 
during the financial year 1976- 
77, 24 paise will come from 
excise, 12 paise from customs, 

8 paise from corporation tax, 

2 paise from income-tax and 2 
paise from other levies. 

Out of every rupee thus col¬ 
lected by the Government, 37 
paise will be spent on Plan, 19 
paise on other development pro¬ 
grammes, 19 paise on Defence, 
11 paise on interest payments, 

6 paise on statutory and other 
transfers to States and Union 
Territories; and 8 paise on other 
expenditure. 

More Tax Reliefs 

Finance Minister C. Subra- 
maniam on May 12 announced 
reliefs in indirect taxes to the 
tune of Rs. 9 * 9 crores, He also 
made a series of changes in direct 
taxes. As a result of these 
reliefs, the total effect of the 
taxation measures announced in 


the 1976-77 budget would come 
down from Rs. 80 crores to Rs. 
70 crores and, consequently, the 
budget deficit would go up from 
Rs. 320 crores to Rs. 330 crores. 
The changes in Excise and Cus¬ 
toms duties would cover a wide 
range of items, including trac¬ 
tors, some varieties of cloth and 
paper, copper, steel find roofing 
tiles. Mr. Subramaniam told 
the House that he was prepared 
to enlarge the list of essential 
drugs and medicines which were 
entitled for concessional duty. 

In the sphere of direct taxes, 
he announced 100 per cent de¬ 
duction in taxable income for 
donations made for the promo¬ 
tion of family planning. He 
made the additional facilities 
allowance received by MPs com¬ 
pletely tax-free. The Minister 
also announced certain modifi¬ 
cations in the scheme of taxa¬ 
tion of royalties. Lump-sum 
payments of royalties received 
by non-resident tax-payers under 
agreements made before April 
1, 1976, and approved by the 
Central Government, are now 
completely tax-free. 

Voluntary Disclosure of Black 
Money 

The President on October 8, 
1975, promulgated an Ordinance 
embodying an attractive scheme 
for voluntary disclosure of un¬ 
accounted income and wealth 
by the end of December 31, 
1975. The scheme envisaged a 
special rate of tax, ranging from 
25 to 60 per cent at different 
levels of disclosed incomes. They 
would be treated as a separate 
block, irrespective of the years 
in which these were earned. 
There would be no penalty for 
such cases. 

The scheme enabled decla¬ 
ration of undisclosed income 
under any of the following cate¬ 
gories: first, income for which 
a person has failed to file a 
return under the Income-Tax 
Act; second, income which a 
person has failed to disclose in a 
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feturn filed before October 8; 
and, third, income which has 
escaped assessment in any assess¬ 
ment made by the Income-Tax 
Department. 

The amounts voluntarily 
disclosed on prescribed forms, 
were to be treated separately and 
charged income-tax at the pres¬ 
cribed rates: for slabs of income 
up to Rs. 25,000 the rale was 
25%; for slabs between Rs. 
25,001 and Rs. 50,000 a tax of 
Rs. 6,250 plus 40% of the excess 
over Rs. 25,000; and for slabs 
over Rs. 50,000, a tax of Rs. 
16,250 plus 60% of the excess 
over Rs. 50,000. In the case 
of companies, the rate was uni¬ 
form at 60%. In addition, the 
person concerned was required 
to invest 5% of the disclosed 
income in notified Government 
securities. The voluntary dis¬ 
closures made under this scheme 
by December 31,1975, amounted 
to Rs. 1,500 crores. ’ 

Annual Plan 1976-77 

The Annual Plan for 1976- 
77, presented to Parliament on 
June 1 by Dr. Sankar Ghose, 
Minister of State for Planning, 
envisages a record output of 
agricultural products, with the 
foodgrains output placed at 116 
million tonnes, compared with 
114 million tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious year. With other items of 
agricultural production being 
also pitched high and industrial 
production estimated better than 
in 1975-76, it is expected that 
the rate of economic growth 
this year will be higher compared 
with the previous year. 

Production of oilseeds is put 
at 10‘5 million tonnes, sugar¬ 
cane at 150 million tonnes, cot¬ 
ton at 7 - 5 million bales and jute 
at 7-5 million bales. The out¬ 
lay on agricultural production 
and allied services is also up by 
about 30%, thus reaching Rs. 
896 23 crores. 

The outlay on industry and 
minerals has been raised by 
about 33% to Rs. 2,186-34 


cfot'es and the aim is to stimu¬ 
late the rate of investment and 
growth in line with the strategy 
in the draft (now obsolete) Fifth 
Plan, with adjustments in prio¬ 
rities required by development 
in the past two years. 

No target as such is men¬ 
tioned for industrial growth— 
which has been slow in the past 
three years—but the main plank 
of its strategy is said to be the 
emphasis given to units catering 
to agriculture, energy and ex¬ 
ports. This will be done through 
a fuller utilization of existing 
capacities and creations of new 
capacity and production of mass 
consumption goods, particular¬ 
ly those required for the weaker 
sections of the community. 

The provision for consumer 
goods industries like textiles, 
cement and paper in the public 
sector has been raised from Rs. 
64 crores in 1975-76 to Rs. 85 
crores in 1976-77. The provi¬ 
sion for investment and trans¬ 
port subsidy has also been 
doubled to Rs. 10 crores for 
giving increased support to the 
programme of industrial deve¬ 
lopment in the backward areas. 

Other plus points for the 
expected improvement in indus¬ 
trial production are the expected 
increase in the power generating 
capacity to 2 - 5 million kw in 
1976-77 and the hope that the 
railways will handle originating 
traffic of 225 million tonnes, 
compared with 214 million ton¬ 
nes last year. 

The outlay on the Annual 
Plan is of the order of Rs. 7,852 
crores, an increase of 31-4% 
over the outlay of Rs. 5,978 
crores in the previous year. This 
is the highest step-up in deve¬ 
lopment outlays in any one year 
since the beginning of planning 
in the country. The Plan has 
been formulated against the 
background of a significant im¬ 
provement in the overall econo¬ 
mic situation and achievement of 
a degree of price stability in 
1975-76. Special care has been 


taken to ensure that the increase 
in investment does not generate 
inflationary pressures. 

The outlay for irrigation and 
flood control has been substan¬ 
tially increased from Rs. 468-22 
crores in 1975-76 to Rs. 686-79 
crores. The' allocation for 
power has also been stepped up 
from Rs. 1,101 • 58 crores to Rs. 

1,453 ■ 40 crores—an increase of 
about 32%. 

Outlays on social services 
for 1976-77 have also been in¬ 
creased by about 29 % over the 
previous year. The allocation 
for hill and tribal areas has al¬ 
most been doubled from Rs. 40 
crores in 1975-76 to Rs. 76 
crores in 1976-77. The outlay 
for the Minimum Needs Pro¬ 
gramme has been increased from 
Rs. 190 crores in 1975-76 to 
about Rs. 255 crores. A sub¬ 
stantial provision of Rs. 
2,337-68 crores has been made 
under the 20-point economic 
programme during 1976-77. The 
implementation of this pro¬ 
gramme is expected to create 
larger employment opportuni¬ 
ties and income generation, par¬ 
ticularly for the weaker sections 
of society. Special attention is 
being given to the development 
of backward classes and back¬ 
ward areas for which Rs. 95 42 
crores has been provided, in¬ 
cluding Rs. 40 crores for tribal 
sub-Plans. 

10% Industrial Growth Likely 

Industrial production, freed 
from supply of foreign exchange 
constraints, is expected to record 
an 8 to 10 per cent growth in 
1976-77 on top of an estimated 
4 - 5 per cent increase in 1975-76 
Industrial stagnation in the 
country was broken with a 2'5 
per cent growth rate in 1974-75 
and production has shown a 
steady improvement with every 
successive quarter in 1975-76 
yielding an overall growth rate 
of 4-5 to 5 per cent. 

According to official sources, 
the growth rate in 1975-76 
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Would have been still higher but 
for the poor performance in 
some sectors, especially cotton 
textiles, which has a large weight 
in the industrial index, and 
slackening of demand for pas¬ 
senger cars, jeeps and other 
consumer durables like room 
air conditioners, electric fans 
and radio receivers. 

The factors likely to contri¬ 
bute to a spurt in industrial pro¬ 
duction in 1976-77 are the easy 
availability of raw materials both 
indigenous and imported, the 
big step up in public investment 
which will have a spin-off effect, 
the streamlining of industrial 
licensing and other procedures, 
reliefs in the budget of indus¬ 
tries hit by lack of demand, and 
the liberalisation of import 
policy. 

The industrial licensing 
policy of the Government has 
undergone considerable modifi¬ 
cations in recent months in 
order to ensure full utilisation 
of installed capacity, diversifi¬ 
cation of production, automatic 
growth in selected engineering 
industries, replacement and 
modernisation, and export pro¬ 
motion. 

The Government’s policy, 
it is pointed out, is to make 
export activity as competitive 
and as profitable as in the home 
market. Both industry and 
commerce ministries have been 
attaching considerable impor¬ 
tance to export promotion in 
their capacity and import licens¬ 
ing policies. The Government’s 
licensing machinery has been so 
streamlined and disposal of ap¬ 
plications made so time-bound 
that there is no more any un¬ 
certainty in the matter of indus¬ 
trial licences, official sources 
claim. 


Railway Budget, 1976-77 

For the second year in suc¬ 
cession, there has been no in¬ 
crease in passenger fares, but 
freight rates have gone up from 
five to ten per cent, except on 


such items as^would tend to add 
to the pressures on the family 
budget. Presenting the Rail¬ 
way Budget for 1976-77 in the 
Lok Sabha on March 10, Rail¬ 
way Minister Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi said that to avoid bringing 
pressure on the family budget 
of the common man, food- 
grains, fertilisers, salt, edible 
oils, gur, shakkar and Jaggery, 
which are essential items of mass 
consumption, are exempted 
from the new levy. Passenger 
fares had been revised twice 
during 1974-75. 

Freight traffic in wagon 
loads carried up to a distance 
of 500 kms. is now subject to 
a supplementary charge of 5 per 
cent and traffic beyond that dis¬ 
tance, including “smalls” traffic, 
is charged a supplementary 10 
percent. These supplementary 
levies would yield Rs. 87-35 
crores and the Railways would 
end the year with a surplus of 
Rs. 8'98 crores. 

Aided by favourable working 
conditions and the generation 
of a new wave of enthusiasm and 
a sense of discipline amongst 
railwaymen since the declara¬ 
tion of the Emergency and the 
implementation of the 20-point 
Economic Programme, the Rail¬ 
ways have established a new 
record by carrying approxi¬ 
mately 2*14 crore tonnes of 
originating revenue earning 
traffic, 0 4 crore tonnes more 
than the 1975-76 budget fore¬ 
cast. Revenue from passenger 
traffic was also ahead of the 
budget forecast because of in¬ 
creased sales at the counter 
brought about by the wide¬ 
spread and intensive chech 
against ticketless travel. 

This increase in receipts had 
opened the prospect of the Rail¬ 
ways “emerging from the 
tunnel” as the Minister had 
promised when presenting the 
budget in February 1975, with 
a surplus of Rs. 89'92 crores, 
nearly four times the budget 
forecast of Rs. 23-03 crores, but 
post-budgetary liabilities even¬ 


tually brought about a deficit 
of Rs. 78'37 crores. This was 
because staff costs escalated by 
Rs. Ill crores, including the 
five additional instalments of 
DA and liberalisation of retire¬ 
ment benefits. 


Secular, Socialist Republic 

The Swaran Singh Commit¬ 
tee on Constitutional reforms 
appointed by the Congress 
party, has proposed the decla¬ 
ration of India as a “democra¬ 
tic, secular, socialist republic” 
instead of a “sovereign, demo¬ 
cratic republic” as it is known 
at present. It has also 
suggested further amendment of 
the Preamble to the Constitu¬ 
tion for ensuring the nation not 
only its ‘unity’ but also its 
‘integrity’. 

The committee submitted 
its report to the Congress Pre¬ 
sident, Mr. D.K.. Barooah on 
May 22, 1976. In its final 
report, the committee has re¬ 
commended “vital changes in 
its interim report. These relate 
mainly to maintaining some of 
the powers of the High Courts 
for judicial review which the 
committee had earlier sought to 
repeal. 

It has declared that people’s 
respect for. and confidence in, 
all the three organs of demo¬ 
cracy—executive legislature and 
judiciary—should be sustained 
and strengthened. Its objec¬ 
tive has been to clarify and de¬ 
fine “with greater precision” the 
respective function of the three 
organs in the light of experience 
“so that our democratic institu¬ 
tions may work smoothly in an 
atmosphere of complete under¬ 
standing.” 

The committee has recom¬ 
mended that the President 
should have the power to dec¬ 
lare Emergency in any part of 
the country. A proclamation 
of Emergency now covers the 
entire country. Under a pro¬ 
posal for Constitutional amend¬ 
ment made by the committee, 
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the President can also lift Emer¬ 
gency from any part where it 
has been proclaimed. 

Tentative proposals, which 
now remain unchanged, con¬ 
cern retention of the parlia¬ 
mentary system of government, 
the constitution of administra¬ 
tive, appellate labour, land 
revenue, land reform and labour 
tribunals over which the High 
Courts will have no supervisory 
powers, the repeal of writ pro¬ 
vision in election matters and 
the creation of a new authority 
to hear election disputes con¬ 
cerning the President, the Vice- 
President, the Prime Minister 
and the Lok Sablm Speaker 
as well as to decide on the dis¬ 
qualification of legislators. 

The committee also stuck 
to its proposals that agriculture 
and education, which are ex¬ 
clusive State list “legislation” 
subjects, should now be listed 
“concurrent” to enable Parlia¬ 
ment to lay down all-India poli¬ 
cies. It has however, clarified 
that these subjects might con¬ 
tinue to be “administered” by 
the State Governments. 

While releasing the report at 
a press conference on May 22, 
1976, Mr. Swaran Singh said 
that the committee had reiterat¬ 
ed its original recommendation 
favouring the retention, in the 
present-day India with the kind 
of regional disparity as we have, 
the Parliamentary system which 
preserves best the unity and 
integrity of the country and en¬ 
sures greater responsiveness to 
the voice of t he people. 

He further said that the 
committee had reiterated its 
earlier recommendation that 
amendments of the Constitu¬ 
tion, made in accordance with 
Article 368, should not be open 
to challenge in courts of law. 
The Congress President asked 
the committee to resume its 
work after the AICC session and 
examine whether some other 
provisions of the Constitution 
also needed changes. The com- 
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mittee itself said in its report 
that certain provisions might 
need amendment to meet “some 
administrative or procedural 
requirements” and that some 
other “obsolete or redundant” 
provisions might have to be 
repealed. 


Amendments of Constitution 

Three Constitutional 
Amendments have been enacted 
during the past year or so. 
These are: 

Constitution (38th Amend¬ 
ment): The Constitution (38th 
Amendment) Act was brought 
on the statute-book on August 1, 
1975, when it received the Pre¬ 
sident’s assent. Earlier, it had 
been approved by the legisla¬ 
tures of more than half the 
States. The Act puts the pro¬ 
clamation of Emergency and the 
ordinances issued by the Presi¬ 
dent, Governors and Lt. Gover¬ 
nors beyond the jurisdiction of 
Courts. In terms of the law, 
the ‘satisfaction' of the Presi¬ 
dent and Governors in taking 
these decisions is entirely a sub¬ 
jective matter and cannot be 
questioned in any court of law 
as it shall be final and conclu¬ 
sive. The Act amends Articles 
113, 213. 239(B), 352, 356, 359 
and 360 of the Constitution. 
It expressly brings out the in¬ 
tention underlying Article 359 
under which, when a proclama¬ 
tion of Emergency is in opera¬ 
tion, Article 19 is rendered 
inoperative and nothing in that 
Article can be deemed to res¬ 
trict the power of the State to 
make any law or take any exe¬ 
cutive action. 

Constitution (39th Amend¬ 
ment): On August 11, 1975, 
the President gave his assent to 
the Constitution (39th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. In terms of this 
amendment, the courts are no 
longer competent to decide dis¬ 
putes relating to the election of 
the President, the Vice-President, 
the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. The 


amendment renders null and 
void any election dispute con¬ 
cerning any of the four offices 
pending in courts under the law. 
To deal with election disputes 
involving persons occupying 
these offices, a new forum would 
be set up. The Act also places 
a bar on challenging in the 
courts a number of laws passed 
by Parliament to deal with 
socio-economic crimes, election 
offences, offences against the 
Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act, and several laws 
passed by State legislatures 
bearing on land reforms. 

Constitution (40th Amend¬ 
ment): Refer to ‘Special Fea¬ 
ture’ within this issue. 


National Population Policy 

The Government of India 
decided on April 16, 1975, to 
raise the minimum marriage age 
for boys and girls to 21 and 
18 respectively. There will be 
no Central law for compulsory 
sterilisation, “at least for the 
time being”. These are two of 
the highlights of India’s new 
population policy announced 
by Dr. Karan Singh, Union 
Health Minister, at the joint 
meeting of the Central Councils 
of Health and Family Planning 
in New Delhi. The minimum 
age of marriage for a boy is 
now 18 and a girl 16. 

The other highlights of Dr. 
Karan Singh’s policy statement 
are: 

1. If a State feels that it is 
necessary to pass laws for com¬ 
pulsory sterilisation, it may do 
so. The Centre’s advice to the 
States in such cases will be “to 
bring in the limitation after three 
children and to make it unifor- 
mally applicable to all Indian 
citizens, without distinction of 
caste, creed or community. 

2. The representation in 
the Lok Sabha and the State 
legislatures will be frozen on the 
basis of the 1971 census till 
2001. The 1981 census and the 
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1991 will not be considered for 
adjustment of Lok Sabha seats. 
Appropriate laws for other elec¬ 
tive bodies will be made. 

3. In the allocation of Cen¬ 
tral assistance to State Plans, 
devolution of taxes and duties 
and grants-in-aid, the 1971 
figures will continue to be fol¬ 
lowed till 2001. In the matter 
of Central assistance to State 
Plans, 8 per cent of the Plan 
funds will be earmarked against 
performance in family planning. 

4. Special measures to 
raise the levels of female educa¬ 
tion, especially in the backward 
States where the family plan¬ 
ning performance so far has been 
unimpressive. 

5. The introduction of 
“population values” in the edu¬ 
cation system. 

6. The Prime Minister will 
issue a directive to all the Union 
Ministries and States that they 
should take up, as an integral 
part of their normal programme 
and budgets, the motivation of 
citizens to adopt “responsible 
reproductive behaviour” in their 
own and in (he national interest. 

7. The monetary compen¬ 
sation for sterilisation will be 
raised. 

8. The question of making 
registration of marriages com¬ 
pulsory is under “active con¬ 
sideration”. 

9. Group incentives will be 
introduced for the medical pro¬ 
fession, the Zila and Panchayat 
Samities, teachers at various 
levels, co-operative societies and 
for labourers in the organised 
sector. 

10. The scheme for aiding 
voluntary organizations will be 
expanded. 

11. Research inputs for 
reproductive biology and con¬ 
i' traception will be ensured on a 

long-range and continuing basis. 

12. Changes will be made 
in the service conduct rules of 
Government employees to en- 
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sure that they adopt the small 
family norm. 

13. A new multi-media 
motivational strategy is being 
evolved to spread the message 
of family planning throughout 
the country. 


Indo-Pakistan Accords 

Marking the culmination 
of several months’ ellorts, the 
Islamabad talks, held from 
May 12 to 14, 1976, succeeded 
in breaking the prolonged dead¬ 
lock between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. The discussions were the 
most successful to date, next 
only in importance to the Simla 
talks of 1972. The most signi¬ 
ficant outcome was that India 
and Pakistan agreed to re¬ 
establish full diplomatic rela¬ 
tions at Ambassadorial level. 
Agreement was also reached on 
restoration of other severed 
links, like air links, including 
overflights, and road and rail 
links. All these were imple¬ 
mented simultaneously from the 
middle of July. These agree¬ 
ments were worked out during 
the “strenuous, friendly and 
frank negotiations” between the 
Foreign Secretaries of the two 
countries, Mr. Jagat Mehta of 
India and Mr. Agha Shahi of 
Pakistan. 

The agreements were as 
follows :— 

Diplomatic relations: The 
two countries agreed to resume 
relations at the Ambassadors 
level. 

Air Links: The two coun¬ 
tries agreed to the resumption 
of overflights and the restora¬ 
tion of air links, both broken oft' 
in February 1971. The details 
were settled on June 17, after 
further talks in Delhi. A joint 
letter was to be sent to the 
Council of the ICAO, with¬ 
drawing the case filed by Pakis¬ 
tan and the counter-claims made 
by India. 

Rail Traffic: India and 
Pakistan agreed to resume goods 


and passenger traffic by rail 
through the Wagah-A 1 1 a r i 
border, 48 km. east of Lahore. 
Experts of the two countries 
met urgently and worked out a 
detailed agreement on freight 
rates, compensation claims, 
customs facilities, etc. The 
agreement to restore rail traffic 
was finalised on June 23. 

Diplomatic relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries were 
broken off by President Yahya 
Khan on December 6, 1971, 
following India's recognition 
of Bangladesh. The joint state¬ 
ment indicated the adherence of 
the two countries to the Vienna 
Convention on diplomatic rela¬ 
tions; both sides agreed, on the 
basis of reciprocity, to grant each 
other’s mission all facilities and 
courtesies for their normal 
functioning. 

Another important result of 
the talks is the induction of the 
private sector in the trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries. Under 
the Indo-Pak Trade Agreement 
of January 1975, only State 
Trading Corporation were 
allowed to participate in the 
trade. While reviewing the 
working of the trade agreement 
and the shipping protocol, the 
two sides agreed to allow the 
private sector also to come in 
from July 15, 1976. This mark¬ 
ed a distinct advance and has 
promoted the long overdue 
commercial contacts. 

Under the Simla Agreement 
there were to be exchanges for 
cultural and scientific purposes. 
The two delegations have now 
agreed to hold further discus¬ 
sions on these measures in due 
course. 


Trade Pact with Pak 

Earlier, another step to¬ 
wards return of normal trade 
relations between India and 
Pakistan was taken on January 
15 with the signing of an agree¬ 
ment by the delegations of the 
two countries after four days’ 
negotiations in Karachi. Under 
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the agreement, which was limit¬ 
ed in scope and disappointing 
in content, India promised to 
export 5,000 tonnes of pig iron 
and 250 tonnes of “Bidi” leaves 
to Pakistan. The two countries 
also agreed on the necessity of 
taking further steps to facilitate 
and expedite the exchange of 
trade information. By another 
decision the public sector agen¬ 
cies in each country would be 
allowed to deal directly with 
their counterparts in the other. 

Over a year earlier, the trade 
embargo between the two coun¬ 
tries was lifted following a pact 
which extended the most- 
favoured nation treatment to 
each other in terms of GATT 
provisions. But the progress 
of trade links was extremely 
slow because of the recurring 
tensions created through the 
anti-Indian propaganda by the 
radio and press of Pakistan. 

Indo-Soviet Ties Reaffirmed 

India and the Soviet Union 
have come closer as a result 
of Mrs. Gandhi's six-day visit 
in June, 1976. The two coun¬ 
tries reaffirmed their friendship 
and called on the nations of the 
world to facilitate the adoption 
of measures “aimed at conclud¬ 
ing a world treaty on the non¬ 
use of force in international 
relations”. The Indo-Soviet 
joint declaration, signed by the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, and the Soviet leader, 
Mr. Brezhnev said that the 
renunciation of the use or threat 
of force for solving “controver¬ 
sial issues between States” 
should become a law of interna¬ 
tional life. 

The declaration noted with 
satisfaction the reaffirmation of 
this principle in the decisions of 
the United Nations and the final 
act of the Helsinki Conference 
on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (on August 1, 1975). 
The two leaders also came out 
strongly against any “instiga¬ 
tion from outside and against 


any attempts by external forces” 
designed to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion on the Indian sub-continent. 
Both countries are in favour of 
promoting goo d-neighbourly 
relations between the States of 
the sub-continent. Mrs. Gandhi 
informed Mr. Brezhnev of 
India’s consistent efforts to nor¬ 
malise the situation in the sub¬ 
continent. It was noted that 
t h e Indo-Pakistan agreement 
signed in Islamabad created a 
favourable atmosphere for pro¬ 
moting co-operation. The 
Soviet leader appreciated the 
efforts of the Prime Minister 
and the steps taken by India for 
further normalisation of the 
situation, restoration of confi¬ 
dence, mutual understanding 
and good neighbourly relations 
between all Slates in the sub¬ 
continent. 

The declaration, running 
into 14 pages, began with a 
preamble reaffirming Indo- 
Soviet friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion. The preamble noted the 
great importance of the 1971 
treaty and joint declaration of 
November 1975 for the develop¬ 
ment of Indo-Soviet co-opera¬ 
tion and as a factor for stability 
in South Asia, on the Asian 
continent and in the world as a 
whole. 

The declaration also dis¬ 
closed that the two sides had 
decided to develop the practice 
of bilateral political consulta¬ 
tions, “which has proven its 
value”, making the consulta¬ 
tions “systematic and substan¬ 
tive and paying special atten¬ 
tion in using them” in assisting 
the implementation of agreed 
measures to strengthen peace, 
international security and co¬ 
operation on the basis of equa¬ 
lity between States. 

The Soviet side expressed 
its full understanding of the 
efforts of the Government and 
people of India to solve the com¬ 
plicated socio-economic tasks 
facing the country. It also 
appreciated highly the peace- 


promoting foreign policy of 
India, its positive role in the 
non-alignment movement and 
its great contribution to the 
struggle for peace, against colo¬ 
nialism, neo-colonialism and 
racism, “the policy which has 
won for India a well-deserved 
and high prestige in the inter¬ 
national arena.” 

The declaration said that the 
Prime Minister’s visit and her 
talks in Moscow constituted a 
major contribution to the further 
development of friendship and 
all-round co-operation between 
the two countries. “It will pro¬ 
mote the consolidation of peace 
in Asia and throughout the 
world.” 

The two sides expressed 
their resolve to expand produc¬ 
tion cooperation, particularly 
in the fields of non-ferrous 
metallurgy, textile industry, 
electronics, farm production and 
in other areas of the economy. 

Indian Ocean: The declara¬ 
tion reflected the close similarity 
of views of both India and the 
Soviet Union on world problems. 
In a reference to the Indian 
Ocean, the document supported 
the desire of the peoples of the 
area to prevent the Ocean from 
becoming an arena for the 
setting up of foreign military 
bases. “The two sides reaffirm 
their readiness to participate, 
together with all States con¬ 
cerned, on an equal basis and in 
conformity with generally re¬ 
cognised rules of international 
law. in findinga favourable solu¬ 
tion to the question of making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace”. 

Dealing with Asia, the two 
sides reiterated their commit¬ 
ment to a broad development of 
“mutually beneficial co-opera¬ 
tion and the strengthening of 
peace and stability in Asia 
through the common efforts of 
all the States in the continent. 
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New 5-Year Trade Pact with 
Russia 

A new five-year trade agree¬ 
ment between India and the 
Soviet Union for 1976-80 was 
signed by the Soviet Minister 
for Foreign Trade, Mr. N.S. 
Patolichcy, and (he Commerce 
Minister, Prof. D.P. Chatto- 
padhyaya in New Delhi on April 
15,1976. Under the new agree¬ 
ment the existing pattern of 
rupee trading through the single 
clearing account system would 
continue for another period of 
five years. The agreement con¬ 
tained substantial diversification 
and expansion of Indo-Soviet 
trade relations. It provided for 
further growth of trade between 
the two countries. The agree¬ 
ment, provisionally finalised and 
initialled at the official level in 
February, is operative from 
January 1, 1976. 

Under the agreement, the 
Soviet Union has agreed to 
supply to India oil drilling, con¬ 
struction and earth-moving 
equipment, kerosene and diesel 
oil, fertilizers, various non- 
ferrous metals and components 
and equipment required by pro¬ 
jects set up with Soviet help. 
It will also continue to supply 
fertilizers, asbestos, sulphur and 
newsprint. 

The Soviet Union will 
receive from India, in exchange 
—apart from traditional goods 
like tea, coffee, spices, oil-cakes, 
leather shoes, jute goods—a 
number of non-traditional and 
promotional goods in the en¬ 
gineering and chemical fields, 
like storage batteries, garage 
equipment, aluminium power 
cables, electric instruments and 
components, including software 
pharmaceuticals and medicines, 
dye-stuffs and intermediaries. 

The Soviet Union has also 
agreed to import new items like 
pig iron, freight containers, dry- 
core telecommunication cables, 
aluminium foils and wood 
veneers. 

The long-term plan for 1976- 
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80 was discussed in the light 
of the joint declaration issued by 
the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, and the Soviet leader, 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, in No¬ 
vember 1973 for increasing the 
trade turnover by 50 to 100 
per cent by 1980. 

While the previous turn¬ 
over figures were taken at cur¬ 
rent prices, the 1976-80 plan 
provisions have been worked 
out at the average 1975 prices. 
For the provisions already ag¬ 
reed the turnover at constant 
price levels in 1980 is expected 
to be of the order of Rs. 9.350 
million and during the 1976-80 
period of the order of Rs. 
43,460 million. 

The new Plan provisions do 
not incorporate the trade im¬ 
pact of several projects currently 
under discussion in the field of 
industrial co-operation and for 
supplies to third countries. It 
is the understanding of the two 
sides that these will be taken into 
account when annual Plans are 
drawn up. It is expected that 
the turnover in 1980 will 
exceed Rs. 10,000 million at 
constant prices with India’s 
exports touching Rs. 6,000 
million. 

The agreement makes a 
special reference to the repay¬ 
ment of wheat loan that the 
Soviet Union had extended to 
India in 1973. The Soviet 
Union had agreed to India’s 
proposal that the repayment of 
loan be effected through export 
from India of goods and com¬ 
modities. The mechanics of this 
repayment have been finalised 
and built into the trade plan for 
1976-80. 


Plan for “Aryabhata-II” 

With the experience gained 
in Aryabhata, it is now possible 
for India to undertake the design 
and fabrication of more sophis¬ 
ticated satellites for application 
purposes, such as communica¬ 
tion and earth resources survey 


satellites, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi told the Lok Sabha on 
January 7. Apart from estab¬ 
lishing India’s capability in the 
design and fabrication of satel¬ 
lites, the launching of Arya¬ 
bhata had also established 
India’s ability to receive, ana¬ 
lyse and interpret data from the 
satellite and also to command 
it from the ground to carry out 
essential operations. 

Except for solar panels, che¬ 
mical batteries, spin bottles and 
two tape recorders supplied free 
by the Soviet Union, all tech¬ 
nological and scientific equip¬ 
ment used in Aryabhata was 
indigenously designed and fabri¬ 
cated. The total cost of the 
Aryabhata project was Rs. 5 09 
crores. Excluding the cost of 
the infra-structure created, the 
actual cost of the satellite was 
Rs. 3 - 5 crores. 

Studies on the Himalayan 
ice cover by using pictures from 
the second satellite may enable 
India’s space scientists to pre¬ 
dict a year in advance how much 
water will flow in the Himalayan 
rivers. Scientists at the Space 
Application Centre at Ahmeda- 
bad have planned a number of 
experiments with the use of 
television pictures which would 
be taken from “Aryabhata-11” 
to determine the exact edge of 
the ice cover at various points 
of time. 

Dr. P.D. Bhavsar, Director 
of Remote Sensing in the Space 
Application Centre, stated in 
an interview that, after the 
scheduled launching of the satel¬ 
lite from a Soviet cosmodrome 
in 1978, it might take two years 
for the scientists to work out a 
reliable method to predict the 
waterflow from the Himalayas. 
His unit, which was now design¬ 
ing a TV camera and radio¬ 
meters for the satellite’s remote 
sensing payload, was optimistic 
about evolving such a method. 
The earth resources package in 
the satellite would also be used 
to survey forest resources in the 
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Country. It would be able to 
assess the damage caused by 
floods immediately after a flood 
has occurred, whereas an aerial 
assessment of the damage might 
normally take several days. 

The second satellite would 
also be used to measure the 
ocean surface temperatures so 
as to predict in advance the on¬ 
set of the monsoon. The satel¬ 
lite would also take cloud-cover 
pictures for storm warnings. For 
flood warning through the satel¬ 
lite, a number of platforms such 
as buoys and boats would have 
to be established to transmit in¬ 
formation to the satellite. The 
Space Department is planning 
to set up such platforms when 
the communication satellite is 
launched around 1980. 


Aryabhata May Light Up Black 
Holes 

The Indian satellite Arya¬ 
bhata has sent scientific data 
which may throw light on black 
holes in space. The Satellite 
Project Director, Dr. U.R. Rao, 
said on April 5 that a black hole, 
a kind of bottomless pit, was 
formed when a star collapsed 
after its nuclear fuel was spent 
under the pull of its own gra¬ 
vity. The black hole devoured 
any object—whether matter, 
light or signal—straying within 
6‘ 5 km. of it. 

Astronomers have so far 
spotted only one black hole — 
the Cygnus. They have also 
observed an unknown star orbit¬ 
ing the Cygnus. With its 
enormous power, the black hole 
draws matter from the star, but 
its high temperature destroys the 
matter as it comes closer, result¬ 
ing in emission of X-rays. The 
emission usually comprises more 
of weak X-rays than of strong 
ones. But on one occasion in 
1971 the intensity of the emission 
touched an absolutely low mark. 


India’s Nuclear Energy Plans 

Dr. H.N. Scthna, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, stated in Bombay on Feb¬ 
ruary 4 that the next decade for 
India’s atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme would be one of “con¬ 
solidation and expansion”, 
pointing out that new nuclear 
power plants and ancillary 
facilities were being planned for 
the next 10 years. 

Speaking at a seminar on 
the “Decade of Scientific Pro¬ 
gress”, Dr. Sethna said in view 
of the country’s limited resour¬ 
ces of uranium, fast breeder 
technology was really the nuclear 
technology of the future. A 
new reactor research centre was 
being built near Madras to work 
on fast breeder technology. 

Several new research pro¬ 
grammes at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre at Trombay 
were designed to take the bene¬ 
fits of nuclear energy to the 
people. The analysis of data 
collected from the Pokhran 
nuclear explosion had establish¬ 
ed that such experiments could 
be used to increase recovery of 
oil and natural gas and for many 
other infrastructure develop¬ 
ment projects. 

Among the developing coun¬ 
tries, India alone had developed 
the capability to build and 
operate commercial-size nuclear 
power plants. Development of 
a diversified nuclear industry, 
both in the public and private 
sectors in the last decade, estab¬ 
lished that India could manu¬ 
facture sophisticated nuclear 
equipment and components. 
Transfer of technology develop¬ 
ed at BARC to industry had 
been a major concern of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
and BARC was in the process of 
transferring non-nuclear tech¬ 
nology to many commercial 
organizations for industrial 
development. 

Dr. R. Ramanna, Director 
of BARC, said India had reach¬ 


ed self-suificiency in the atomic 
energy programme and had 
achieved a high international 
position in solid state research, 
nuclear structure and fission 
research, solid state chemistry 
research, radio-astronomy, cos¬ 
mic rays and astrophysics. 
Most of these activities had been 
carried out with instruments 
made entirely in the country, 
which was an indication of tiie 
original nature of these contri¬ 
butions. There was no foreign 
collaboration in major areas, 
such as black-and-white TV 
production and telecommunica¬ 
tions. The entire communica¬ 
tion requirements of the Army 
and the air defence ground sys¬ 
tem were now based on indi¬ 
genous capability. 

New India-Sri Lanka Pact 

India and Sri Lanka signed 
at the end of March 1976 a 
“unique and historic” agree¬ 
ment demarcating their mari¬ 
time boundaries in the Bay 
of Bengal and the Gulf of 
Mannar, thereby clearing the 
way for the economic exploita¬ 
tion of the sea and seabed, par¬ 
ticularly for offshore drilling for 
oil. 

The agreement was the first 
in the world based on the con¬ 
cept of an economic zone of 200 
miles from the coastline. At 
points where the economic zones 
of the two countries overlap, 
the principle of the medial line— 
or a line equidistant from the 
two coasts—was used. The 
principle of the medial line was 
used in 1974 to demarcate the 
maritime boundary in the nar¬ 
row Palk Strait. That agree¬ 
ment brought Kachchativu is¬ 
land within Sri Lanka’s sove¬ 
reignty. 

The agreement also means 
an end to all outstanding issues 
between the two countries. The 
problem of Indians in Sri Lanka 
was settled some years ago and 
the March accord also resolves 
the question of fishing rights. 
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Sri Lanka has agreed that fish¬ 
ing rights in the Wadge Bay be¬ 
long to Indin^andj.Sri Lanka 
fishermen will gradually “be 
phased out” from the area. 

Both countries will now 
individually be able to exploit 
the seabed in their respective 
areas. The Gulf of Mannar is 
known to be potentially oil¬ 
bearing. 

Earlier, under an agreement 
signed on February 10, India 
promised to give a loan of Rs. 5 
erorc to Sri Lanka. The agree¬ 
ment was reached at the end of 
the two-day meeting of the Joint 
Commission. The four docu¬ 
ments that were signed included 
working programmes for co¬ 
operation in science and tech¬ 
nology and finance for a micro- 
wave link between the two 
countries which is expected to 
be completed by 1978. 

For greater co-operation in 
trade and commerce the two 
countries have agreed to ex¬ 
plore ways by which India will 
import more from Sri Lanka 
and the possible items are copra, 
cocoa-beans, cloves and cinna¬ 
mon leaf oil. Sri Lanka has 
evinced interest in the gobar gas 
plants and 10 units are to be 
supplied by India. India is also 
gifting three more technical 
training centres to be set up in 
rural areas of Sri Lanka. 


Indo-Turkey Accord 

In a joint communique 
issued on April 4, India and 
Turkey expressed concern over 
the situation in West Asia and 
called for the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from the occupied 
Arab territories in accordance 
with UN resolutions. The com¬ 
munique, issued after the talks 
between the Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, and 
the Turkish Foreign Minister 
in Ankara called for the resto¬ 
ration of the legitimate rights of 
the Palestine people, including 
the right to estabhsh their own 
national State, which constitute 


the indispensable conditions for 
the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace in the region. 

The communique revealed 
the trend of talks Mr. Chavan 
had with Mr. Ihsan Sabri Cag- 
layangil on a variety of inter¬ 
national issues, particularly 
those concerning the two coun¬ 
tries, as well as the relations bet¬ 
ween New Delhi and Ankara. 
The two ministers noted with 
satisfaction the developing trend 
of trade and economic relations 
between the two countries. They 
agreed that the joint committee 
established under the indo- 
Turkish Trade Agreement signed 
three years ago should meet 
shortly to promote bilateral 
trade in mutually satisfactory 
conditions between the two 
countries. 

Another fruitful result of 
Mr. Chavan's visit to Turkey 
was the signing of an agreement 
on co-operation in the fields of 
science and technology. 

Krishna Waters Accord 

The inter-State river dispute 
over the Krishna waters was at 
long last settled in May 1976. 
It had taken six years of inten¬ 
sive probe, requiring sifting of 
voluminous data. The Krishna 
Water Disputes Tribunal gave 
its decision on the claims of 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh on May 31. 
It was announced early in June. 


The Tribunal sard that of 
2,060 TMC (thousand million 
cubic feet) representing 75 per 
cent dependable llow of the 
river, Maharashtra should get 
not more than 560 TMC, Kar¬ 
nataka 700 TMC and Andhra 
Pradesh the balance, subject to 
the condition that the Stale 
shall not acquire any right what¬ 
soever to use, nor be eftemed to 
have been allocated, water in 
excess of 800 TMC. For fuller 
and better utilisation of the 
Krishna waters, the Tribunal 
suggested the constitution of an 
inter-State administrative autho¬ 
rity to be known as Krishna 
Valley Authority, with represen¬ 
tatives of the three States and 
the Centre. 

The Tribunal said that its 
order might be reviewed or 
revised “by a competent autho¬ 
rity” any time after May 31, 
2000 (24 years hence), blit such 
review or revision should not, 
as far as possible, disturb any 
utilisation undertaken by the 
Stales within the limits of the 
allocations of water made under 
the award. 

The Tribunal has not per¬ 
mitted diversion of the Krishna 
waters, except in the case of two 
hydel projects in Maharashtra. 
The Koyna project has been 
permitted to divert 97 TMC of 
waters up to May 31, 1984. 
Thereafter, Maharashtra has to 
reduce the diversion gradually 
to 67 -5 TMC by May 31, 1994. 
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International Affairs Round-np 

Significant Events -12 Months' Survey — UNCTAD-1V Session Review—Third 
World's Manila Declaration—Poor Stay Put, Rich Get Richer — U.S.-USSR Nuclear 
Treaty — N. Blasts for Peaceful Uses — Japan's White Paper on Defence—Death of Chou 
En-lai—Hua Named China’s Premier—Major Shake-up in Pakistan — Bhutto's Rule 
in Baluchistan—International Financial Accord—Callaghan Replaces Wilson— U.N. 
Verdict on Namibia — U.S.-Turkish Defence Pact — U.S. Again Exercises Veto— U.S. Fleet 
Stays put in Indian Ocean—Socialist Constitution for Portugal—Coup in Argentina—No 
Accord on Moon Treaty—End of Cod War—Birth of New Republic—Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk’s Exit—Burma-Lanka Accord on Ocean—ASEAN Summit. 


Significant Events -12 Months’ 
Survey 

The past year had its usual 
share of conflicts between the 
world’s affluent nations led by 
the USA, and the poor needy 
bloc which with a few excep¬ 
tions, the Third World has come 
to symbolise. This conflict was 
much to the fore at UNCTAD- 
IV. There was also shuttle 
diplomacy to forge new links to 
meet the changing balance of 
power. While the tensions con¬ 
tinued on some fronts, notably 
to Africa, there were no direct 
international hostilities. The 
fighting in Angola was in fact 
a tussle for supremacy between 
the giants, the USA and the 
Soviet Union, which ultimately 
won, exposing the U.S. once 
again to the charge that it gene¬ 
rally backs the wrong horse and 
then has to eat the humble pie. 
The veto it exercised on June 23, 
1976 to prevent Angola’s entry 
into the United Nations des¬ 
pite the fact that the vast majo¬ 
rity of Security Council mem¬ 
bers favoured the resolution 
recommending the admission 
was a vain attempt to assert its 
authority. 

The US, however, had ear¬ 
lier (during the second half of 
1975) scored a triumph in West 
Asia where it managed to win 
over Egypt which fell out with 
its former ally, the Soviet Union. 
Out of pique, China and Egypt 
have now come closer. The 
West Asian scene, however, con¬ 
tinued to smack of uncertainty, 
with both Israel and the Arabs 
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occasionally indulging in sabre- 
rattling. There was, however, 
no danger of resumption of 
hostilities, with the curious 
situation in which the USA 
backs and feeds (with arms) both 
the warring sides, ihe Arabs 
(especially Egypt) and Israel, 
its traditional ally which has 
very few other supporters. 

The 20th century's most 
destructive civil war continued 
to rage in Lebanon, especially 
in its capital Beirut, which has 
been virtually reduced to rubble, 
with the infuriated rivals—the 
Muslims and the Christians— 
determined to fight each other 
to the bitter end. But in this 
theatre of bloodshed, neither of 
the big powers is involved even 
indirectly, though the Syrian 
invasion of Lebanon was be¬ 
lieved to be the result of big- 
power backing. The relations 
between Egypt and Syria were 
broken off because of their split 
on the West Asian issue, but 
in June they decided to be 
friends again. 

The new trouble-spot in the 
African continent is Rhodesia 
where a regular war seems im¬ 
minent. All the surrounding 
African countries have repeated¬ 
ly warned the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ian Smith, and 
even Britain and the USA have 
cautioned it against banking 
upon them or on other western 
powers for support in case of an 
attack by the African forces. 
But Mr. Smith continues to be 
adamant. Meanwhile, the 
guerilla activity on Rhodesia's 


borders has been intensified. 

The USA has been pursuing 
odd policies during the past few 
months, mostly because of the 
Presidential election exigencies. 
Dr. Kissinger’s recent African 
odyssey to win over several 
countries achieved little success. 
The forces of nationalism and 
of independence have firmly 
taken root in all the small and 
big African countries and they 
are no longer willing to act as 
pliable tools of Uncle Sam. 

On the international econo¬ 
mic front, there was the usual 
instability, especially with the 
pound sterling which dipped to 
record levels, bringing much 
discomfiture to Britain. With 
several European and American 
countries still in the grip of 
inflation, President Ford sum¬ 
moned a Summit of the Rich in 
another bid to take important 
financial decisions without con¬ 
sulting the representatives of the 
majority of the world’s peoples. 
Summitry has, however, its 
limits as past experience has 
convincingly shown. 

Many gains have accrued to 
the group of the Non-aligned 
during the past year. Their 
ranks have swelled to over 110, 
with every newly independent 
country seeking permission to 
jump on the bandwagon. The 
Non-aligned movement seems 
to be coming into its own once 
again, and even Pakistan, as 
well as some clearly aligned 
countries, are knocking at its 
doors for admission. The non- 
aligned leaders have however 
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stuck to the criteria for admis¬ 
sion prescribed at Belgrade way 
back in 1962. AH eyes are now 
turned to Colombo where the 
next Non-aligned summit is 
due to take place early in 
August. 

France is again seeking a 
better place in the sun. The 
French President visited Britain 
in the third week of June and 
signed a Declaration of London 
with British Premier Callaghan 
which has been interpreted as a 
revival of the historic Entente 
Cordiale which dominated Euro¬ 
pean politics for 50 years pre¬ 
ceding World War I. Earlier, 
the French President had visited 
Moscow and then the USA for 
better understanding. 

South Africa was the scene 
of more racial riots in recent 
weeks. The Pretoria govern¬ 
ment headed by Dr. Vorster has 
been adopting deceptive tech¬ 
niques to create the impression 
that it is softening its policy of 
apartheid, but actually these 
measures have not improved the 
situation in any way. The 
Sweto massacre of about 100 
innocent African youth in June 
1976 was the latest instance of 
inhuman treatment of the black 
people. At the annual meeting 
of Arab and African leaders 
on the occasion of the OAU 
session on June 27, a resolution 
was adopted calling for the un¬ 
leashing of an armed struggle 
against South Africa, in effect 
calling for an all-out guerilla 
war. 

The Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
emerged as an active body seek¬ 
ing peace in the region. Jn 
June 1976 it outlined a “Neutra¬ 
lisation Plan” which India also 
supported. But there was little 
likelihood of the Big Powers 
renouncing their rivalries and 
accepting the plan. Several 
leaders considered it quite possi¬ 
ble that South-East Asia would 
become “a cold war battlefield” 
for a long time because no 


power in history has voluntarily 
avoided involvement in great- 
power politics. 

Almost the only inter¬ 
national accord of great signi¬ 
ficance was the U.S.-USSR 
Treaty signed on May 28, 1976, 
to limit the size of nuclear ex¬ 
plosions for peaceful purposes. 
The treaty also provides for on¬ 
site inspection by the other 
power—-an issue that had proved 
a stumbling block in the nego¬ 
tiations, for many years. 


UNCTAD-IV Session Review 

The UNCTAD-IV session at 
Nairobi in March 1976 was in 
many respects a disappoint¬ 
ment. Once again the rich- 
poor conflict was much to the 
fore. The session adopted an 
integrated programme for com¬ 
modities. There were a series 
of compromises after stiff oppo¬ 
sition by developed nations. 
The result was that the achieve¬ 
ments of the conference were 
below original expectations, es¬ 
pecially on the Common Fund 
to finance international buffer 
stocks, and on debt relief. 

The conference rejected a 
resolution sponsored by deve¬ 
loped nations for early con¬ 
sideration of the proposal for an 
International Resources Bank 
made at the start of the session 
by Dr. Kissinger. India was 
among the 44 countries which 
abstained from voting on the 
motion. It was rejected by 33 
votes to 31. The resolution, 
introduced by Belgium at the 
closing session, was opposed by 
Cuba, China and a number of 
other countries, but some deve¬ 
loping nations, including 
Colombia and Chile, voted for 
it. Several African countries 
lined up against the proposal. 

Despite the compromise 
struck after three days of almost 
round-the-clock talks in favour 
of a negotiating conference on 
the Common Fund, the USA, 
West Germany and Britain ex¬ 


pressed reservations on the fund 
after the session had adopted 
t h e commodity resolution. 
Canada announced that it would 
contribute to the Common Fund 
if such a fund was adjudged to 
be useful. 

By other resolutions the 
conference agreed upon the 
strategy to expand aaid diversify 
exports of manufactures and 
semi-manufactures of devclop- 
i n g countries, measures to 
strengthen the technological 
capacity of those countries and 
to revise the international patent 
system, formulation of a code of 
conduct by a group of inter¬ 
governmental experts, and a 
programme of economic co¬ 
operation among developing 
countries. 

The conference also decided 
that UNCTAD should be made 
a more effective forum within 
the U.N. for negotiation of 
specific agreements and commit¬ 
ments on international trade and 
economic co-operation and that 
UNCTAD-V should be conven¬ 
ed within three years. Other 
resolutions covered multilateral 
trade negotiations and streng¬ 
thening of East-West trade as 
well as special measures for 
least developed countries. 

A resolution moved by Mr. 
Prem Kumar of India on the 
role of transnational corpora¬ 
tions in the expansion of exports 
of manufactures by developing 
countries was adopted by 84 
votes to none. But 15 deve¬ 
loped nations abstained from 
voting. The resolution on 
manufactures said that the gene¬ 
ralized system of preferences 
should be improved in favour of 
developing countries. It also 
dealt with tariff and non-tariff 
measures, restrictive business 
practices and international co¬ 
operation for industrial deve¬ 
lopment, restructuring and 
trade. 

On debt relief, a conference 
resolution said that guidelines 
should be worked out by an 
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appropriate international forum 
before the end of 1976. The US 
delegate made it clear that his 
country would participate in the 
talks, without any commitment, 
in preparatory meetings “to 
examine whether further 
arrangements for financing 
buffer-stocks, including com¬ 
mon funding, are desirable”. 

A Chinese spokesman told 
the delegates: “We must guard 
against Super Power economic 
plunder in the guise of economic 
development”. 


Third World’s Manila Declara¬ 
tion 

The “Group of 77” minis¬ 
terial meeting ended at Manila 
(the Philippines) on February 
7 with an urgent call for estab¬ 
lishment of a new world econo¬ 
mic order but fell short of the 
Third World unity urgently 
desired to confront the develop¬ 
ed nations. The ^ix-day con¬ 
ference was punctuated by a 
turbulent confrontation between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan on 
the issue of landlocked countries 
and the failure to draw up a 
final commodity list to trigger 
off the Group’s ambitious integ¬ 
rated commodities programme. 

While a precarious arrange¬ 
ment was arrived at on the 
landlocked question in over¬ 
night and afternoon marathon 
sessions that extended the con¬ 
ference for one day, the stale¬ 
mate remained on what products 
would initially be backed by a 
projected 3 billion-dollar fund. 
The fund would set up buffer 
stocks and regulate world prices. 
Agreement on the final list 
out of the list of 18 products 
submitted and approved would 
have been the dramatic spear- 
point of the Commodities Pro¬ 
gramme if not of the Manila 
Conference. Only about four 
or five commodities could ini¬ 
tially be backed up by the com¬ 
mon fund. National and regional 
differences wit hin and among t he 
Asian, Latin American and Afri¬ 


can blocs torpedoed agreement 
on the final list. 

On the question of landlock¬ 
ed countries, the conference re¬ 
affirmed their right of access to 
and from the sea, but this was 
hedged about by reservations of 
several countries without their 
being identified. Iran support¬ 
ed Pakistan on this matter. 

After approving the Manila 
Declaration, accompanied by a 
programme of action, the Minis¬ 
ters of the 108-nation “Group 
of 77” ministerial conference 
finally agreed on the entry of 
Malta and Rumania into the 
Group as non-regional members. 
This increased the “Group 
of 77’s” roster to 110 nations. 
The Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) and Suri¬ 
nam had easily gained entry into 
the Group earlier. 

The 17-point Declaration 
affirmed the urgency of estab¬ 
lishing new economic relations 
“based on justice and equity 
which will eliminate the inequi¬ 
table economic structures im¬ 
posed on the developing coun¬ 
tries principally through the ex¬ 
ploitation and marketing of 
their natural resources and 
wealth”. It expressed “deep 
disappointment over the failure 
of the developed countries to 
implement and fulfil policy mea¬ 
sures and commitments” to im¬ 
prove the position in develop¬ 
ing countries. 

The economies of all deve¬ 
loping countries, according to 
the Declaration, were seriously 
affected by world inflation, 
monetary disorders, the appear¬ 
ance of new forms of economic 
discrimination and coercion, 
certain forms of action by 
transnational corporations and 
the revival of protectionist 
trends in the developed coun¬ 
tries. The Declaration admit¬ 
ted, however, that the prime 
responsibility for achiev¬ 
ing economic development and 
social justice lies, in the first 


instance, with the countries of 
the Third World themselves. 

Even as the group emphasis¬ 
ed unity and solidarity, deeply 
rooted national and regional 
differences prevented it from an 
early launching of the “time- 
bomb” to achieve the new World 
Economic Order. 

Poor Stay Put, Rich Get Richer 

The world’s rich countries 
are getting richer with their 
GNP increasing by approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent yearly, while 
in poorer countries the per 
capita income has stagnated, the 
limited growth being nullified 
by a population increase of 
about 2 '5 per cent. This picture 
emerged from the “World Bank 
Atlas, 1975”, containing esti¬ 
mates of population and of out¬ 
put and GNP per capita for the 
period 1968-74, released on 
April 7. 

The rich countries are grow¬ 
ing faster economically both in 
total GNP and in per capita 
output. For the industrialised 
countries, the average per capita 
GNP was $ 4.550 or more, and 
the output per person is grow¬ 
ing at around 4 per cent a year, 
while population is growing at 
about one per cent. 

According to the World 
Bank statistics, only in 5 of the 
16 oil-exporting countries has 
the per capita GNP exceeded 
$ 3,000. Economic growth 
during the last 9 years (1965-73) 
has been negative for several 
developing countries. 

Preliminary GNP per capita 
estimates for 1974 show that the 
U.S.A. has been surpassed by 
both Sweden and Switzerland as 
the world’s richest (per capita) 
nation. The per capita figure 
is $ 6,720 and $ 6,650 for Sweden 
and Switzerland respectively, as 
against $ 6,200 for the U.S.A. 

Using 1974 as a base period 
for oil-exporting countries for 
a fuller reflection of increased 
oil prices, the Atlas shows the 
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United Arab Emirates, with a 
population of only 283,000, to 
be the per capita GNP giant at 
$ 23,060. Kuwait, with $ 
20,700 of GNP per capita, has 
been relegated to the second 
place. Qatar comes third with 
$ 10,530, followed by Libya 
$ 4,990 and Saudi Arabia 
$ 3,090, slightly less than the 
per capita GNP figure for the 
United Kingdom. 

Among the oil exporters, the 
per capita GNP figure for Indo¬ 
nesia rose by only $ 60 to $ 180 
in 1974. 

India’s GNP at market 
prices in 1974 is estimated at 
$ 78.990 millions, with the per 
capita figure at 5 130, as against 
$ 120 in the previous two years. 
The per capita figure given for 
both Pakistan and Sri Lanka is 
SI 30 and for Nepal and Bangla¬ 
desh S 110 and S 100 res¬ 
pectively. India’s per capita 
growth rate in GNP has been 
1 ■ 5 per cent from I %5 to 1973, 
while the population has been 
growing by 2 3 per cent. The 
GNP per capita growth rate has 
been negative for Bangladesh, 
two per cent for Sri Lanka and 
2‘5 per cent for Pakistan in the 
period 1965-73. China’s GNP 
per capita in 1974 is estimated 
at $ 300. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Nuclear Treaty 

President Gerald Ford and 
Soviet Communist Party Chair¬ 
man Leonid Brezhnev signed on 
May 28, 1976, a treaty limiting 
the size of nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes. 

On May 12,1976, the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union quietly 
initialled in Moscow the text of 
the treaty regulating under¬ 
ground nuclear tests for peaceful 
purposes. But the formal sign¬ 
ing ceremony which the Soviet 
Union hoped to hold on May 13 
did not take place. Obviously, 
the American internal politics 
had made it advisable for Presi¬ 
dent Ford to postpone the cere¬ 


mony in order that his political 
rivals may not be able to exploit 
the treaty for election purposes. 

The treaty limits peaceful 
nuclear devices to a maximum 
power equivalent to 1,50,000 
tons of TNT and permits site 
inspection by both sides. 

This on-site inspection had 
for years proved a hurdle in the 
signing of the treaty because 
neither power was willing to 
allow this concession to the other 
party. It would have revealed 
the fact that violation of the 
treaty was being carried on by 
the two giants all the time. 
Under the guise of the ban, both 
Powers had been feverishly 
building up even the types of 
weapons they had promised to 
restrict. 

President Ford described 
the treaty as a milestone in the 
history of arms control agree¬ 
ments: for the first time it pro¬ 
vides for extensive co-operative 
arrangements for on-site ins¬ 
pection and observation in 
monitoring underground nuclear 
explosions. 

Under the treaty the Soviet 
Union will allow American ob¬ 
servers to witness certain larger 
tests on their territory. If the 
U.S.A. should have such a test, 
it would reciprocate and allow 
Soviet observers in order to 
verify at firsthand that the con¬ 
trol agreements are being ad¬ 
hered to. 

Thus, real progress has been 
made in the field of arms con¬ 
trol, a significant step has been 
taken towards a more stable, 
peaceful world and towards a 
more constructive relationship 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

This treaty, together with 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty, 
will govern the conduct of every 
underground nuclear explosion 
for military or peaceful pur¬ 
poses for both parties. The 
two treaties impose the same 
limit of 150 kilotons on all 


individual underground nuclear 
explosions. 

The ultimate purpose of the 
network of arms control agree¬ 
ments which the two powers 
have already negotiated, or 
which are currently being nego¬ 
tiated, is to bring about a more 
peaceful world, and push back 
the shadow of nuclear war. 


N-Blasts for Peaceful Uses 

The Nuclear explosions have 
been used for peaceful purposes 
in the Soviet Union in the last 
few years to create an artificial 
lake, a canal and an under¬ 
ground gas reservoir, reactivate 
an oil deposit and put out gas 
fires, Tass announced early in 
June. The announcement fol¬ 
lowed the signing of a Soviet- 
US agreement covering mutual 
monitoring of peaceful explo¬ 
sions. 

The artificial lake was creat¬ 
ed in a dried up river-bed in the 
desert, far from inhabited areas. 

An explosion of more than 
100 kilotons blew out a “shell 
hole” into which the first spring 
flood poured 18 million cubic 
metres of water. 

The capacity of the under¬ 
ground gas reservoirs created 
by nuclear explosions ranged 
from 14,000 to 140,000 cubic 
metres. 

Nuclear technique meant a 
two-thirds reduction in the reser¬ 
voir’s total cost, the use of ten 
times less metal and 2,000 times 
reduction in the land surface 
necessary for such an under¬ 
taking. 

In the fight against oil well 
fires, nuclear explosions enabled 
deep layers of earth to be moved 
and cracks through which gas 
reached the surface to be block¬ 
ed up. 

A nuclear explosion had also 
brought an increase from 27 per 
cent to 60 per cent in the flow 
from an oil deposit which had 
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been under exploitation for 
seven years. 

Japan's White Paper on Defence 

Japan’s new defence white 
paper, published on June 6, 
warned that military tension in 
North-East Asia makes it one 
of the highest threat areas in the 
world, but Japan would con¬ 
tinue to depend on the American 
nuclear deterrent rather than 
going nuclear itself. 

The official document also 
endorsed collective security pacts 
and added that theelforts of the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union towards detente did not 
hide the mutual distrust between 
them. 

North-East Asia is the area 
where the vital strategic inte¬ 
rests of the US, the Soviet Union 
and China converge. But the 
Sino-Soviet confrontation, the 
arms build-up in the area and 
the confrontation between North 
and South Korea makes North- 
East Asia “one of the highest 
threat areas in the world in 
terms of military tension.” 


Death of Chou En-Iai 

Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai, who was one of 
the prime builders of China’s 
foreign policy, died of cancer 
on January 8 at the age of 78. 
He had been confined to hos¬ 
pital for many months and held 
talks with foreign dignitaries 
from his bed, though he did not 
see President Ford during his 
December visit to Peking on 
account of his illness. 

For over a quarter of a 
century, Chou En-lai was 
China’s top administrator, 
standing by the side of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, leader of the 
Chinese Revolution, which trans¬ 
formed the lives of about 800 
million people. Prime Minister 
since the People’s Republic was 
established in 1949, Chou was 
given further authority in August 


1973 when the 10th Congress of 
the Communist Party elected 
him as one of the five Vice- 
Chairmen to Mao. His worth 
and importance was again recog¬ 
nised when China’s Parliament, 
the National People’s Congress 
(NPC), re-elected him Premier 
at the age of 77—despite a heart 
condition which forced him to 
work from hospital. 

Aristocrat, scholar and Mar¬ 
xist, Chou survived periods of 
great turmoil and the purges 
such as the Cultural Revolution 
of 1966 to 1969, when many 
high Communist Party per¬ 
sonalities fell from power, in¬ 
cluding the former Head of 
State, Liu Shao-chi. During 
this period. Chou’s diplomatic 
skill and pragmatic approach 
helped to curb the excesses of 
the militant Red Guards when 
China’s youth were encouraged 
to search out “enemies of the 
people” in an ideological drive 
to maintain the dynamic force 
of the Revolution. In his life¬ 
time, Chou had won the admira¬ 
tion of personalities as diverse 
as Stalin and US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. A prag¬ 
matist, sauvely practising the 
“smiling arts of diplomacy, he 
presided over China’s period of 
detente with the US, Japan and 
other non-Communist countries. 


Hua Named China’s Premier 

The Senior Vice-Premier, 
Mr. Teng Hsiao-ping, was strip¬ 
ped of all his official posts and 
the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hua Kuo-feng, named Prime 
Minister, the New China News 
Agency announced on April 8. 
According to informed sources, 
Mr. Hua is likely to succeed 
Mao as President. 

The decision to dismiss Mr. 
Teng was taken by the Party’s 
Politburo after “counter-revo¬ 
lutionary” incidents in a famous 
city square on April 5. The 
move was proposed by Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung, according to 
a party Central Committee reso¬ 


lution. The resolution said: 
“Having discussed the counter¬ 
revolutionary incident which 
took place at Tien An Mien 
Square and Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
latest behaviour, the Political 
Bureau of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party of 
China holds that the nature of 
the Teng Hsiao-ping problem 
has turned into one of antago¬ 
nistic contradiction.” 

“On the proposal of our 
great leader Chairman Mao, the 
Political Bureau unanimously 
agrees to dismiss Teng Hsiao- 
ping from all posts, both inside 
and outside the party, while 
allowing him to keep his party 
membership so as to sec how he 
will behave himself in the 
future.” A second resolution 
released by the agency said: 
“On the proposal of our great 
leader Chairman Mao, the 
Political Bureau of the Com¬ 
munist Party of China unani¬ 
mously agrees to appoint com¬ 
rade Hua Kuo-feng first Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party 
of China and Premier of the 
State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China.” 

The “People’s Daily” ac¬ 
cused the counter-revolu- 
tionarists of spearheading their 
attack on Chairman Mao and 
attempting to split the Central 
Committee. 

Earlier, it was revealed that 
another Vice-Premier, Mr. Li 
Hsien-nien, had reappeared 
after a long absence. He had 
been generally associated as one 
of Mr. Teng’s closest allies. 
Peking, the Chinese capital, 
remained tense for several days 
following the April 5 riots. 

Major Shake-up in Pakistan 

Pakistan Premier Z.A. 
Bhutto reshuffled his Cabinet on 
February 5 for the fourth time 
since coming to power in De¬ 
cember 1971. He increased the 
number of Ministers from 11 to 
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16 and included two new faces. 
He retained the Defence and 
Foreign Affairs portfolios for 
himself, keeping Mr. Aziz 
Ahmed as Minister of State in 
both ministries. 

The significant appointments 
were those of: (I) Gen. Tikka 
Khan as Special Assistant to Mr. 
Bhutto for national security. 
The General retired as Army 
Chief of Staff on March 1. (2) 
Mr. Mohammed Hanif Khan as 
Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting. He is a former 
Deputy Speaker of the National 
Assembly from the North-West 
Frontier Province. (3) Mr. 
Nasir Rizvi as Minister of 
Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment. He is General Secretary 
of the People’s Party in Punjab. 

Three Ministers of State 
were promoted—Mr. Malik 
Mohammed Akber, now Minis¬ 
ter for Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs, Mr. Taj Mohammad 
Jamali, Minister for Labour 
Manpower, Health and Popu¬ 
lation Planning, and Syed 
Quaim Ali Shah, Minister of 
Industry, Kashmir Affairs and 
Northern Affairs. 

Mr. Bhutto also added an 
economist to his brains trust 
by naming Mr. Shahid Hussain, 
a Vice-President of the World 
Bank, to be Special Assistant to 
the Premier. 

Seven of the 16 Ministers 
arc from Punjab, four each from 
Sind and N.W.F.P., and one 
from Baluchistan. 

Observers noted that Mr. 
Bhutto revived the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, 
apparently looking towards the 
next general election, due to be 
held before August 1977. 

The press note also an¬ 
nounced appointments of new 
Governors for the provinces of 
NWFP and Sind. Begum 
Liaqat Ali Khan (wife of Pakis¬ 
tan’s first Prime Minister) relin¬ 
quished charge as Governor of 
Sind and was succeeded by Mr. 
Dilawar Khan of Junagarh. The 


Governor of the NWFP, retired 
Maj. Gen. Gawaz, was replaced 
by Maj. Gen. (Retd.) Nasrollah 
Khan Babar. 


Bhutto’s Rule in Baluchistan 

The Pakistan Government 
has imposed Central rule in 
Baluchistan, Radio Pakistan 
reported on January 2. Under 
an order, the provincial Gover¬ 
nor would carry on the adminis¬ 
tration of the province with the 
help of five advisers. The Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly was suspended. 
These steps followed a high 
level meeting held in Quetta 
when the law and order situa¬ 
tion was reviewed. The meet¬ 
ing was presided over by the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bhutto and attended by five 
Central Ministers. 

A BBC report from Islama¬ 
bad quoted a Press note as say¬ 
ing that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was forced to make the 
move as there was enough evi¬ 
dence that the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment had failed to function 
efficiently. Somewhat similar 
action had been taken earlier 
with the dismissal of the then 
Governor, Mr. Mohammed 
Khan Bugti. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment claimed that the Balu¬ 
chi authorities had satisfactorily 
overcome the insurgency launch¬ 
ed to resist the change from the 
old system. But the Federal 
Government was not fully satis¬ 
fied with the performance in the 
administrative side. 

Baluchistan has been troubl¬ 
ed by guerilla activity since the 
dissolution of a previous pro¬ 
vincial Government of the Op¬ 
position National Party about 
two years ago. 

International Financial Accord 

Financial experts from many 
nations conferred at Kingston 
(Jamaica ) for about a week early 
in January 1976 on the mone¬ 
tary problems facing the world 
generally and on the demands 


of the developing countries in 
particular. The agreement, 
reached after prolonged consul¬ 
tations, fell much short of the 
developing nations’ expecta¬ 
tions, though the concessions 
agreed upon would help them 
to cope with some of the prob¬ 
lems they have been facing, such 
as the adverse balance of inter¬ 
national trade and its impact on 
development. The international 
financial talks were preceded by 
a conference of the “Group of 
24” of which India is a leading 
member. This Group has been 
seeking a new financial order 
to mitigate the hardships of 
their people. 

Two distinct advantages will 
accrue from the Kingston ac¬ 
cord. First, more and easier 
loans will be available to deve¬ 
loping countries from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The 
“Group of 24” had demanded a 
300 per cent increase, but the 
leaders of the major industria¬ 
lised countries have agreed only 
upon a 45 % increase in the total 
credit availability to the 
member-countries. This is 
estimated to result in an addi¬ 
tional amount of 3,500 million 
dollars in the loan fund. 

While the first “bloc” would 
be available to the needy coun¬ 
tries on easy terms, the balance 
of the loan would be given when 
the recipient nations provide 
proof that they have taken ade¬ 
quate steps to improve their 
balance of payments position. 
This means that the full loan 
availability would be contin¬ 
gent upon economic perfor¬ 
mance in each case. 

The second gain would 
accrue in the shape of a special 
trust fund which is to be created 
to help the poorer countries 
having a per capita income of 
less than 360 dollars. This 
covers India also. 

Another notable gain might 
accrue to the developing nations 
through the Kingston decision 
to replace gold with the Special 
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Drawing Rights of the IMF as 
the principal reserve asset. This 
decision has long been delayed, 
although the developing coun¬ 
tries, including India had plead¬ 
ed for a change in favour of 
SDRs several times at interna¬ 
tional financial conferences. The 
Kingston conference has also 
accorded official recognition to 
the system of floating exchange 
rates which do not suit the deve¬ 
loping countries owing to the 
uncertainties implicit in such a 
system. 

Callaghan Replaces Wilson 

Mr. James Callaghan, who 
became the fourth Labour Prime 
Minister in Britain on April 5 
by defeating his only rival, the 
Left-wing leader, Mr. Michael 
Foot, in the third ballot (176 
votes against 137) is the lirst- 
ever P.M. to emerge from the 
working class. All his predeces¬ 
sors were cither from the middle 
class or brilliant products of Ox¬ 
ford University. 

Mr. Callaghan, son of a 
naval petty officer, had to strug¬ 
gle and had only secondary stage 
education but rose through 
work in trade unions to be the 
politician with the widest ex¬ 
perience of any in Britain. He 
had held the three key port¬ 
folios in the Government, Home 
Affairs, Treasury and Foreign 
Affairs. His election, almost a 
certainty since Mr. Wilson 
resigned suddenly on March 16, 
also had a precedent-breaking 
impact on the British Constitu¬ 
tion. It ended the convention 
that it is the sovereign who 
chooses the Premier. 

Mr. Callaghan, however, is 
somewhat suspect in immigrant 
circles due to his authorship of 
the 1968 Immigration Act, which 
imposed strict quotas on Asian 
British passport-holders from 
East Africa. He later banned 
entry of husbands of immigrant 
wives living in the U.K. This 
ban was later removed by the 
Labour Government. 


U.N. Verdict on Namibia 

In a rare show of unanimity, 
the U.N. Security Council on 
January 31 passed, without any 
dissent, a resolution that assert¬ 
ed the legal authority of the 
United Nations over Namibia 
and called for free elections under 
U.N. supervision and control, 
to enable the people of the 
South-West African territory to 
determine their own future. Al¬ 
though three of the permanent 
members, the United States, the 
U.K. and China, expressed 
reservations on some aspects of 
the resolution tabled by eight 
nations of the Council, they 
voted affirmatively. 

China objected to the hold¬ 
ing of “free elections” on the 
ground that these were well- 
nigh impossible because of 
South African domination over 
Namibia. Britain supported 
elections under U.N. supervision 
but said it could not reconcile 
itself to any “control” of the 
elections by U.N. or any other 
party. 

The vote came in the Coun¬ 
cil after three days of debate 
which showed that the racist 
regime of South Africa stood 
completely isolated on the issue 
of Namibian independence. The 
South African representative 
delivered a lengthy speech high¬ 
lighting the so-called constitu¬ 
tional conference held by it in 
Namibia, but the Council 
members, including the United 
States, remained unconvinced. 
The U.S. delegate pointed out 
that “significant groups” in 
Namibia, including the South- 
West African People’s Organi¬ 
sation (SWAPO), were excluded 
from the conference. 

The SWAPO’s Administra¬ 
tive Secretary, Mr. Moses M. 
Garoeb, who was seated by the 
Council, in a telling speech gave 
an account of the genocide com¬ 
mitted systematically by the 
South African racists against 
the hapless Namibians. He 
warned the world community 


that the Pretoria clique was 
using Namibian Territory under 
their illegal occupation as a 
spring-board for committing ag¬ 
gression against the rest o! the 
African continent. 

The eight-nation resolution 
condemned South Africa’s ac¬ 
tions in Namibia, including its 
military build-up and creation 
of Bantustans. It asked the 
Pretoria regime to respect the 
Human Rights Declaration, 
release all political prisoners 
and repeal repressive laws as a 
prelude to the trunsferof power. 


U.S.-Turkish Defence Pact 

The U.S. State Department 
on April 2 rejected claims by 
the Greek Premier, Mr. Con¬ 
stantine Karamanlis, that the 
recent U.S.-Turkish defence 
agreement would upset the 
balance of power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. A spokesman 
said the U.S.A. had in the past 
helped Greece as well as Turkey 
and would continue to aid both 
countries in fulfilling their mili¬ 
tary duties inside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

Since 1974, Greece had 
received a large quantity of U.S. 
weapons, including sophisti¬ 
cated aircraft. Greece also 
received supplies of military air¬ 
craft from Western Europe at a 
time when a total ban on ex¬ 
ports of U.S. arms to Turkey 
was in force. 

Mr. Karamanlis had con¬ 
tacted President Ford and the 
Governments of France, Bri-I 
tain and West Germany to ex-* 
press his concern about the! 
defence agreement signed in the | 
last week of March 1976 in 
Washington. T h e agreement 
provides for U.S. military aid and 
equipment to Turkey worth $ 
1,000 million over a four-year 
period and for the reopening of 
U.S. bases in Turkey. 

In Ankara, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, Mr. Suleiman 
Daniel, said Turkey would con- 
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sider the U.S. embargo on arms 
supplies as completely lifted if 
Congress approved $ 150 mil¬ 
lion proposed in aid for the 
current year. Turkey had not 
managed to get arms from 
Western sources after the U.S. 
embargo was imposed in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975. “It is clear that 
Europe is under the American 
umbrella. Everyone should re¬ 
cognize this fact.” 

U.S. Again Exercises Veto 

The United States vetoed a 
Security Council resolution on 
March 26 (hat would have re¬ 
buked Israel for its entrench¬ 
ment in Jerusalem and its ad¬ 
ministration of olher occupied 
territories. All the other 14 
members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil voted for the resolution, 
which was proposed by a group 
of non-aligned nations. 

The veto--the 14th cast by 
the US and the fifth dealing with 
Asia—killed a resolution that 
had been carefully nurtured to 
meet U.S. approval. 

The resolution—proposed 
by Benin (formerly Dahomey), 
Guyana, Pakistan, Panama and 
Tanzania—ex pressed “deep 
concern” over the changes Is¬ 
rael had made in Jerusalem and 
over the resettling of Israelis in 
occupied territories. 

The U.S.A. on January 27 
had vetoed a six-nation Security 
Council resolution which would 
have affirmed the Palestinians’ 
right to establish an independent 
State and called for Israeli with¬ 
drawal from All Arab Territories 
occupied since June 1967. 

Minutes earlier, the Council 
had rejected a British proposal 
to amend the resolution on West 
Asia. The amendment would 
have reaffirmed the Council’s 
commitment to two earlier reso¬ 
lutions which established the 
guidelines for a negotiated set¬ 
tlement. Only France, Italy and 
Sweden joined Britain in voting 
for the proposal. Libya and 


China voted against it, and the 
U.S.A., Japan, the Soviet Union, 
Guyana, Pakistan, Tanzania, 
P a n a m a and Rumania 
abstained. 

U.S. Fleet Stays put in Indian 
Ocean 

Vice-Admiral Thomas B. 
Hay war. Commander of the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, stated in Singa¬ 
pore on February 10 that the 
Fleet’s “rountine deployment” 
of ships in the Indian Ocean 
would continue in the future. 
The Admiral told a news con¬ 
ference that the Fleet had been 
operating in Western Pacific and 
Asian waters for some 33 years 
now and added: “In my judg¬ 
ment, it is going to be therefor 
many more years to come.” 

The U.S. and its allies had 
a greater reliance on the Indian 
Ocean sea-lancs than the Soviet 
Union. "We are watching very 
carefully the activities of the 
Soviets in establishing relations 
or bases in the Indian Ocean 
littoral areas.” 

Asked about the American 
facility being developed on the 
Indian Ocean island of Diego 
Garcia, the Admiral said: “Those 
are vital sea-lanes and it is vital 
to our interest that they remain 
free and open for all nations to 
use”. 

It is also economic to the 
U.S. in many respects to have a 
small logistics base and com¬ 
munications facility—which is 
what Diego Garcia really is. It 
is primarily a communication 
facility that covers “an area of 
the world that is inadequately 
covered so that our ships, when 
operating in the Indian Ocean, 
have good lines of radio com¬ 
munication for command and 
control purposes.” 

Replying to a question the 
commander said: “The Soviet 
Pacific Fleet, in my judgment, 
is a very impressive fleet. It 
has been growing larger on an 
annual basis.they continue 


to build new ships; they are 
capable, impressive ships.” 


Socialist Constitution for Portu¬ 
gal 

President Francisco De 
Costa on April 3 promulgated 
Portugal’s new Constitution 
which commits *the country to 
socialism and workers’ supre¬ 
macy in the seats of power for 
the next four years. 

The Constitution, installing 
a parliamentary democracy with 
the military continuing to act as 
advisers and Constitutional 
watchdogs, came into force on 
April 25, election day for the 
first freely elected Portuguese 
Parliament in 50 years. 

Dissolving the 249-member 
Constituent Assembly, which 
worked for 10 months to draw 
up the document; President 
Gomes said the Constitution 
would “guarantee the respect 
and strict defence of democracy, 
the adequacy of social wealth, 
and create conditions to im¬ 
prove the standards of living in 
our country.” 

But the revolutionary lan¬ 
guage caused the conservative 
Centre Democrat Party to 
vote against the Constitution 
at the Assembly’s final session. 
The vote was a formality be¬ 
cause all the 312 articles, mak¬ 
ing the Constitution the second 
longest in the world after Yugo¬ 
slavia’s, had already been indi¬ 
vidually approved. 


Coup in Argentina 

Argentina’s military chiefs 
seized power from President 
Maria Estela Peron on March 24 
and flew her to house arrest at a 
winter resort at the foot of 
Andes mountains. Mrs. Peron’s 
crisis-plagued rule Anally ended 
when she apparently tried to 
flee the country as tanks rumbl¬ 
ed towards the centre of Buenos 
Aires. The world’s first woman 
President pulled out a revolver 
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when she was surrounded by Air 
Force troops at the municipal 
airport in Buenos Aires. But 
she was quickly disarmed, 
transferred to a military plane 
and flown as a prisoner to the 
official winter residence of Ar¬ 
gentine Presidents at Messidor. 

A communique called on the 
population to remain calm, and 
another, a few minutes later, 
said street gatherings and 
demonstrations were banned. 
The communiques were signed 
by the Army Commander, Gen. 
Jorge Videla, and his navy and 
air force colleagues, Adm. 
Emillio Massera and Brig. 
Orlando Agosti, respectively. 
Word of Mrs. Peron’s flight 
came as the military chiefs sent 
a delegation of three senior offi¬ 
cers to Government House to 
tell her to step down. 

She was the fourth Argen¬ 
tina President to be forced out 
of office in 10 years. Later, the 
army commander, Gen. Jorge 
Videla, announced an a 1 l- 
military government after he 
was sworn in as President. The 
officers were not formally given 
cabinet rank but took charge of 
the ministries on a caretaker 
basis until experts, probably 
including civilians, were 
appointed. 

Argentina’s ousted Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. Isabel Pcron, is being 
tried by a military court and 
charged with committing crimes 
against her own country. 

No Accord on Moon Treaty 

The United Nations Outer 
Space legal sub-committee ended 
its meeting in Geneva on June 
10 without reaching any agree¬ 
ment on a draft moon treaty. 

After eight meetings and 
several informal consultations, 
the working group of the legal 
sub-committee failed to reach 
any “compromise”. 

The working group that met 
under the chairmanship of the 
Hungarian delegate could not 


agree on the main issues—-the 
legal status of the moon, the 
information to be furnished on 
missions to the moon and the 
natural resources of the moon. 

The moon treaty will be 
taken up again for discussions 
by the legal sub-committee dur¬ 
ing its next session at New 
York in May 1977. 


End of Cod War 

Britain and Iceland on June 
l agreed on an interim settle¬ 
ment of the “cod war” between 
the two nations. On June 2, 
the two countries re-established 
diplomatic relations which were 
severed in February because of 
their cod war. The resumption 
of diplomatic relations followed 
the nature of a six-month agree¬ 
ment ending in fisheries dispute. 

The pact was signed in Oslo 
by the two Foreign Ministers 
Mr. Anthony Crosland of Bri¬ 
tain and Mr. Einar Augustsson 
of Iceland. It will be valid until 
December 1, after which British 
vessels will operate within the 
fishing zone “only to the extent 
provided for in arrangements 
agreed with Iceland.” 

The ending of the cod war 
with Iceland with a total sur¬ 
render by the British Govern¬ 
ment removes a threat to the 
NATO alliance, but is another 
blow to the British economy 
reeling from the daily falling 
pound. Its greatest significance 
is likely to be on the Law of the 
Sea Conference which has so far 
not agreed on sea limits to 
national sovereignty. 

The agreement concedes Ice¬ 
land’s claim to a 200-mile fish¬ 
ing limit. Hitherto, Britain had 
recognised only a 12-mile limit 
and attempted to fish beyond 
this by the deployment of fri¬ 
gates. Britain was allowed from 
June 2 to send in only 24 traw¬ 
lers a day as against 100 availa¬ 
ble but they will not be able to 
fish closer than 20 miles. Bri¬ 
tish Foreign Secretary Crosland 


recognised in his statement that 
the agreement was in the light 
of the international trend for 
the 200-mile limit. 


Birth of New Republic 

Laos, another troubled 
country in the Indo-China 
region, became a republic on 
December 3, 1975. The 700- 
year old monarchy in that coun¬ 
try was abolished, the 19-month 
old coalition government dis¬ 
solved and the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic establish¬ 
ed, according to an announce¬ 
ment made by Vientiane Radio. 
The 78-year old King Savang 
Vathana had abdicated follow¬ 
ing a two-day Congress of peo¬ 
ple’s representatives which ended 
on December 2. The Congress 
decided unanimously to appoint 
a President of the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic. The 
representatives of the people 
accepted the king’s oiler to 
abdicate. 

T h e Congress resolution 
stated: “By accepting the notes 
on the dissolution of the tem¬ 
porary coalition government, we 
unanimously agreed that we will 
abolish the monarchy and re¬ 
place it with the People's Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Laos.We 

have appointed a President of 
the Republic, a supreme ad¬ 
viser, the government of the 
country and other advisers.” 
The national conference of the 
people also agreed on many 
othc.r subjects concerning the 
people of Laos and other races 
and decided what would be the 
official language of the new 
republic. 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s Exit 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
resigned as Head of State of 
Cambodia on April 5,1976, and 
retired from politics. Mr. 
Khieu Samphan on April 14 
took over as Head of State of 
Cambodia while a little known 
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Assembly member was named 
Prime Minister. 

Radio Phnom Penh said the 
new Premier was Tol Saul and 
named eight other Ministers who 
would serve under him as Cabi¬ 
net members. Mr. Khieu Sam- 
plian led the Cambodian Com¬ 
munist forces in their victory 
over the American-backed 
regime of Marshal Lon Nol. 
Mr. Saut replaced Mr. Penn 
Nouth, veteran supporter of 
Prince Sihanouk who resigned 
as Premier shortly after the 53- 
year old Prince stepped down. 

Mr. Samphan’s formal title 
is Chairman of the State Presi¬ 
dium, and the Radio also an¬ 
nounced the appointment of 
Mr. Sor Thon as first Vice- 
Chairman and Mr. Ngean Ros 
as second Vice-Chairman of the 
Presidium. Mr. Leng Sary, the 
country’s top diplomat, remain¬ 
ed Deputy Premia in charge of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Burma-Lanka Accord on Ocean 

In a Joint communique issu¬ 
ed in Rangoon on February 4, 
Burmese Prime Minister U Ne 
Win and visiting Sri Lanka 
Prime Minister Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, on the completion 
of the latter’s six-day visit, ex¬ 
pressed serious concern at deve¬ 
lopments in the Indian Ocean 
“which are contrary to the 
United Nations declaration of 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, free from Great-Power 
rivalry.” They confirmed their 
commitment to the declaration 
and called on all concerned to 
join in implementing it. 

Referring to ravages of war 
in Indo-China, the two leaders 
stressed the need for interna¬ 
tional co-operation in assisting 
post-war economic reconstruc¬ 
tion of the countries of Indo- 
China. 

They expressed their satis¬ 
faction with the non-aligned 
countries’ role in the preserva¬ 
tion of peace and stability in the 


world and reaffirmed theirjdeter- 
mination to work towards en¬ 
suring the success of the Non- 
aligned Summit conference to be 
held in Colombo. 


ASEAN Summit 

The first summit meeting of 
the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) ended 
at Bali ( Indonesia ) on February 
24, 1976, with wide-ranging 
agreements on political, econo¬ 
mic, social, cultural and scienti¬ 
fic co-operation. ASEAN is a 
five-member organisation, con¬ 
sisting of the Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Malaysia, Thailand and 
Indonesia. 

A treaty of co-operation and 
friendship was signed providing 
for the convening of an ASEAN 
high council to arbitrate dis¬ 
putes between member-coun¬ 
tries. The treaty was designed 
to provide a framework in which 
differences between member- 
countries could be settled peace¬ 
fully and their escalation into 
an open conflict prevented. 

On the economic front an 
agreement was reached on the 
establishment of large-scale 
industrial projects in the field 
of petro-chcmicals, steel, rubber, 
potash, newsprint. The Bali 
declaration also called on all 
member-states to eliminate 
poverty, hunger, disease and 
illiteracy and to promote social 
justice and the improvement of 
the living standards of their 
people. 

Peace Zone: Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
after their Manila session on 
June 27, 1976, called for urgent 
measures to obtain support from 
the U.N. and others for a zone 
of peace, freedom and neutrality 
in the region. The Ministers, 
in a joint communique, also 
called for reciprocal initiatives 
towards co-operation of a 11 
countries in the area. 


The appeal, which came at 
the end of the three-day ASEAN 
ministerial meeting, did not 
specifically refer to Indo-China. 
But its wording left no doubt 
that it wanted closer contact 
with Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos as a means of promoting 
stability in the region. 

On relations with Indo- 
China, the communique said: 
“The meeting noted that there 
were increasing bilateral con¬ 
tacts among States in the region. 
While hopeful that such con¬ 
tacts would break barriers of 
suspicion and misunderstand¬ 
ing, it stressed that these should 
be on the basis of mutual sin¬ 
cerity and goodwill through 
reciprocal initiatives”. 

Later at a Press conference 
w ith the five Ministers, the Singa¬ 
pore Foreign Minister, Mr. S. 
Rajaralnam, confirmed that a 
great deal of discussion had been 
devoted to “big-power rivalry” 
and its implications for the 
region. 

“This is of consequence to 
us because we have just seen 
the conclusion of one cold war”, 
he said, making clear he was 
referring to the rivalry and war 
in Vietnam. 

The Foreign Ministers dis¬ 
cussed approaches to be made to 
the U.N., Indo-China and the 
big Powers for the recognition 
of the region as a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality. 

This emanated from a sug¬ 
gestion from the Philippines 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Carlos 
Romulo, that there should be 
an ASEAN doctrine setting out 
the perimeters of the zone to be 
recognized. 
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Sports Round-up 

August 1975 to July 1976 


Awards and Honours 

Arjuna Awards, 1974 (< awarded in 
1976): T.C. Yohannan and Shiv- 
nath Singh ( athletics ); Romen Ghosh 
(badminton ); Anil Kumar Punj 
(basketball ); Ashok Kumar and Miss 
Ajinder Kaur ( hockey) ; N i I i m a 
Chandrakant ( kho-kho ); Vijay Am- 
rithraj (tennis); Miss Manjari Bhar- 
gava (swimming—Jiving); Avinash B. 
Sarang (swimming—long distance ); 
Syamsunder Rao (volleyball); S. 
Vcllaisamy (weightlifting); Sat Pal 
(wrestling); Arjan Bhatlacharjee (deaf 
and dumb sports—cricket). 

Arjuna Awards were instituted for 
the first time in 1961 to honour out¬ 
standing sportsmen of the year. To 
be eligible for the Award, it is essen¬ 
tial for the person, recommended by 
the National Sports Federation, to 
have shown good performances dur¬ 
ing the previous three years and 
excelled in the game during the year 
of award. 

“Best Sportsman of the Year”: 
Asian Games gold medallist T.C. 
Yohannan of Kerala was adjudged 
the “Best Sportsman of the Year 
1974-75” by the Sports Journalists’ 
Association of Bombay on April 
8, 1976. 

“The Best Team of the Year” 
award went to the Indian team which 
won the Third World Cup Hockey 
Tournament at Kuala Lumpur on 
March 15 last year. 

“Best Sportsman and Sportswoman 
of Northern India”: Sriram Singh, 
national ace middle distance runner, 
and Ajinder Kaur, who led the 
country in the World Cup Woman’s 
Hockey Tournament at Edinburgh 
last year, were declared the “Best 
Sportsman and Sportswoman of 
Northern India” for 1975 by the Delhi 
Sports Journalists’ Association on 
June 11. 

“Sports Queen”: International 
Anusuya Bai of Tamil Nadu became 
the “Sports Queen" of the four-day 
National Sports Festival which con¬ 
cluded at New Delhi on November 
22. The Festival had been organised 
to celebrate the International Wo¬ 
men’s Year. 

Gocl Joins Select Band: Rajinder 
Goel, skipper of Haryana, earned the 
distinction of joining the select band 
of bowlers of the country who have 
captured more than 300 wickets in 


their Ranji Trophy Cricket Cham¬ 
pionship. With the completion of 
North Zone matches on December 12, 
1975, he had taken 318 wickets for 
5997 runs, with an average of 18 8. 

Pandov’s Feat: Punjab’s M.P. 
Pandov added his name to the galaxy 
of 29 batsmen who have scored more 
than 3,000 runs in the Ranji Trophy 
Cricket Championship. During the 
1975-76 season he took his tally to 
3,026 runs from 116 innings. 

Sportsman Decorated: Mr. 
Roshan Lai Anand, Director of 
Netaji Subhas National Institute of 
Sports, Patiala, was awarded Padma 
Sitri by the President of India on the 
eve of the Republic Day. He was the 
only person to be honoured from 
among the sporting fraternity. 

New Sports Chiefs: According to 
the six-point plan of the All-India 
Council of Sports, restricting the term 
of holding offices in spoi ls organisa¬ 
tions, the following were elected new 
presidents of national fedciations and 
associations during 1975-76. 

Mr. Ram Parkash Mchra of Delhi 
(cricket), Mr. Bharatan Pillai of 
Karnataka (boxing), Mr. Mohammed 
Ali Qureshi, Union Minister of State 
for Railways (badminton), Mr. N.S. 
Mohol of Maharashtra (wrestling), 
Mr. C. Subramaniam, Union Finance 
Minister (lawn tennis), Mr. Buta 
Singh, Union Deputy Minister for 
Railways (athletics), Mr. N.S. Pillai 
of Kerala (cycling) and Air Chief 
Marshal (rtd.) O P. Mchra (Indian 
Olympic Association). Besides these 
Mr. V.C. Shukla, Minister for Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, became the 
Chairman of the Society for the . 
National Institutes of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Sports, replacing Mr. Ram 
Niwas Mirdha, Minister for Supply 
and Rehabilitation. 

National Tennis Rankings: Rama- 
nathan Krishnan and Mrs. Nirupama 
Mankad got the pride of place for 
men and women respectively in the 
national tennis rankings for 1975-76. 
The Amrithraj brothers were not 
considered for lack of data. The 
other top rankings were: junior boys 
(under 18): R. Elangovah; junior 
boys (under 14): Ramesh Krishnan ; 
girls (under 18): Susan Sinclair 
Jones. 

National Badminton Rankings: 
Men: Padukonc Prakash (Karna¬ 
taka) 1, D 3 vender Ahuja (Punjab) 2, 


• Dincsh Khanna (Punjab) 3, Suresh 
Gocl (Railways) 4, Romen Ghosh 
(Orissa) 5. Women: Ami Ghia 
(Railways) 1, Maureen Mathias (Rail¬ 
ways) 2, Uma Moorthy (Railways) 3. 

National Table Tennis Rankings: 
Men: Manjit Dua (Delhi) and K. 
Jayant (Karnataka) 1, Niraj Bajaj 
(Maharashtra) 3, G. Jagannath (Rail¬ 
ways) 4, Sudhir Phadke (Delhi) 5, 
Vilas Mcnon (Railways) 6, N.V. 
Ashok (Andhra Pradesh) 7 and B.K. 
Arun Kumar (Karnataka) 8. Women: 
Shailaja Salokhe (Maharashtra) 1, 
P. Vatsala (Tamil Nadu) 2, Usha 
Sundcrraj (Karnataka) 3, Nandini 
Kulkarni (Railways) 4, V. Bhushan 
(U.P.) 5, S.K. Sitaram (Railways) 6 
and Kiran Ward hekar (Maharashtra) 
7. 

Dare-Devil Feat: Four Indians— 
Jem. Li I Bahadur, Hav. Gurcharan 
Singh, Vijay Kaul and B.R. Sharma— 
performed a dare-devil feat on May 
17 when they ski-cd down 23,360 
feet high Trishul Peak. They cover¬ 
ed the distance of 8,360 feet from the 
summit to the base camp in 90 minu¬ 
tes. Led by Lt. Col. N. Kumar, 
this expedition is claimed to be the 
first in the world to ski down from 
the summit <>r a mountain. 

Vijay’s Biggest Prize Money: 
Vijay Amrithraj, India’s ace tennis 
player, got his biggesl-ever prize 
money when he won the $ 60,000 
Memphis Racket Club Classic Tour¬ 
nament (U.S. circuit) on March 14. 
He took $ 17,000 while Smith, the 
runner-up, got $ 7,000. 

U.S. Top Tennis Players: Chris 
Evert, who won 14 tournaments, was 
placed No. I woman player of the 
U.S.A. for the second year in suc¬ 
cession. Among the men, Arthur 
Ashe replaced Jimmy Connors as 
the top player of the country. Ashe 
was also awarded the Dewar’s Cup 
for distingushed service to tennis. 

Fastest Century: Robin Hobbs 
of Essex bit the fastest century of the 
1975 English cricket season, scoring 
a 100 in 44 minutes against the tour¬ 
ing Australian team. 

“Five Cricketers of tho Year”: 
The world-famous almanack Wisden, 
published by Sporting Handbooks 
Ltd. of Britain, in its 113th edition 
brought out on April 14, named two 
Australians—Ian Chappell and Rick 
McGoskar, and three Englishmen, 
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David Steele, Dob Woolmcrand Fetei 
Lee—as "Five Cricketers of the Year, 
1975”. 

‘‘Mr. Asia”: Roger Walker of 
Australia won the “Mr. Asia” title 
in the 11th Asian Body-Building 
Championships, beating 59 contes¬ 
tants from 13 countries at Singapore 
on October 18. He also helped Aus¬ 
tralia win second place in the team 
event with four points behind Singa¬ 


pore’s 17. 

Fastest Man on Two Wheels: Don 
Vesco, a 36-ycar-old San Diego 
motorcycle dealer, became the fastest 
man on two wheels by setting a world 
record of 293 216 ni.p.h. at Bonne¬ 
ville Salt Flats (Utah) on September 
27, 1975. The previous record stood 
at 265-492 m.p.h. in the name of 
Cal Rayburn of San Diego since 
October 16, 1970. 


Forthcoming Games 


(James 

Junior World Cup Football 
34th Wot Id Table Tennis 
First World Cup Athletics 
World Cup Football 
8th Asian Games 
11th Commonwealth Gaines 
22nd World Olympic Games 
13th World Winter Olympic Games 


Venue Year 

Tunisia 1977 

Birmingham 1977 

Dusseldorf (W. Germany ) 1977 

Argentina 1978 

Singapore 1978 

Edmonton (Canada) 1978 

Moscow 1980 

Lake Placid {New York) 1980 


Important 
International Events 

Winter Olympics 


About 1,500 competitors from 37 
nations participated in the 12-day 
12th World Winter Olympic Games 
which concluded at Innsbruck (Aus¬ 
tria) on February 15. The Soviet 
Union retained their world supre¬ 
macy with a tally of 27 medals. The 
four top medal-winners wete: 


Country 
U.S.S R. 
G.D.R. (Fast 
German v) 
US.A. 

F.R.G. (West 
Germany) 


Gold Silver Bronze 
13 6 8 

7 5 7 

3 3 4 

2 5 3 


I.H.F. Recognised 


The Federation Internationale de 
Hockey (FIH) announced at Brussels 
on August 3 that it had decided to 
recognise the Ramaswamy-lcd Indian 
Hockey Federation. The FIH had 
suspended the IHF as a member be¬ 
cause the way the previous IHF had 
been organised did not meet the 
international body’s standard. Fol¬ 
lowing a dispute between two factions 
in the IHF, the international body 
had given powers to the Indian Olym¬ 
pic Association to sponsor the 
national teams since 1974 so that the 
interests of players did not suffer. AH 
State and other hockey-controlling 
bodies of the country have now come 
under the fold of the new IHF. 


India’s Hockey Tour of New 
Zealand 

The Indian hockey team, led by 
Ajitpal Singh and under the charge 
of Wing Commander R.S. Bhola, 
returned from New 2fealand on Oc¬ 
tober 30 after a four-week tour of that 


country. During this period, they 
played 15 matches, including four 
Tests. While the visitors remained 
unbeaten in other matches, they lost 
one Test. The scores in Test matches 
were: India, 4-2, at Auckland; New 
Zealand, 3-2, at Whangerc; India, 2-1, 
at Palmerston; India, 2-1, at Christ¬ 
church. 

India’s Hockey Double 

Indian hockey players presented a 
befitting silver jubilee gift to the In¬ 
dian Hockey Federation by scoring a 
grand double in the two international 
tournaments, held at Madras. These 
tournaments, in the names of Mr. 
Rene Frank. President of the Inter¬ 
national Hockey Federation, and 
Begum Aijaz. Rasool, first President 
of the Indian Women’s Hockey Fede¬ 
ration, marking the half century of 
the IHF, will be played every year. 

India, the World Cup Winners, 
came out triumphant in the eight- 
nation Rene Frank Trophy Interna¬ 
tional Tournament by defeating Bel¬ 
gium in the final by two goals to nil 
at Madras on December 8. In the 
semi-finals, India had defeated Spain, 
2-0, and Belgium had scored a similar 
victory over West Germany. Spain 
got the bronze medal with a 2-1 win 
over West Germany. It may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that West Germany 
had fielded their second string. Their 
senior team was at that time playing 
in Pakistan. 

India won the Begum Atjaz Rasool 
International Hockey Tournament for 
Women on better goal average. In 
the final of the four-nation round- 
robin tournament, India drew with 
West Germany at Madras on Janu¬ 
ary 4. Both teams having five points 
each to their credit, India were dec¬ 
lared winners on superior goal 
average—>9-0 against Germany’s 9-2. 


Lure of Mount Everest 

The lure of conquering the highest 
peak of the world is as strong and 
enchanting today as it was in 1951 
when Mount Everest was first scaled 
by Edmund Hillary and Tenzing 
Norgay. The latest to reach the 
8,848-metre high top on May 17 
were two Army Sergeants, Bonco 
Lane of Manchester and Brummie 
Stokes of Birmingham. Members 
of the 34-man British-Nepalese ex¬ 
pedition, they became the 53rd and 
54th persons to achieve the distinc¬ 
tion. Their team became the 11th 
to do so. Those who had scaled the 
mountain include teams from Japan 
(3), China (2), Britain, India, Switzer¬ 
land, U.S.A. and Italy (one each). 

Flying Feat 

Professional golfer Arnold Palmer, 
with two co-pilots, James E. Bir and 
L.L. Purkey, and Robert J. Serling, 
an aviation writer, landed at Denver 
(Colorado) on May 19 after flying 
round the world in a small two- 
engine aircraft. They circled the 
globe on a 36,760 km. route in 57 
hours 25 minutes and 42 seconds. 
The new record, set in a.Lear-jet-36, 
cut 29 hours from the previous 
timing for a similar aircraft. 

New Barrier For Mile 

John Walker of New Zealand 
created history in athletics at Gothen¬ 
burg (Sweden) on August 13, 1975 
when he won the mile race in six- 
tenth of a second inside the previous 
inviolate 3-minute 50-sccond ban icr 
by finishing in 3 minutes 49 4 
seconds. The previous best of 3 
minutes 51 seconds stood in the name 
of Tanzanian Filbert Bay. Thus in 
just 21 years, since Britain’s Roger 
Bannister cracked the four-minute 
barrier, the record has now been 
reduced by full 10 seconds. 

Disciplinary Code for Tennis 
Players 

Effective from January 1. 1976, 
the International Professional Tennis 
Council, which controls the world 
circuit, announced at Stockholm on 
December 9, 1975 a strict new dis¬ 
ciplinary code for tennis players in a 
bid to stop tantrums and clowning 
on the court. Players will be liable to 
fines up to $ 1,000 for using obscene 
language, not trying to win a match, 
defaulting or withdrawing from a 
match without medical authority, 
failing to start a match within five 
minutes of the scheduled time, throw¬ 
ing a racket or hitting or kicking a 
ball out of the court in anger, appear¬ 
ing on the court in unprofessional 
dress and betting on a match or 
accepting bribe. Any player, who 
collects funds totalling more than 
$ 3,000 in any 12 months period, will 
be automatically suspended for 21 
days. 
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National Events—Winners 


Archery 

National Championships 

Men Prof. D. Dhar ( Bengal ) 

Women Mrs. Aruna Dhar 


Athletics 

All-India Cross Country Races 


Team 

All-India Open Meet 
Men 
Women 

Indo-Sri Lanka Meet 

National Championships 
Overall Team Title 
Men 
Women 
Senior boys 
Senior girls 

Badminton 

National Championships 
Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 
Team titles 


Services 

Services 

Railways 

India (men and women) 

Tamil Nadu 
Bihar 

Tamil Nadu 
Punjab 
Tamil Nadu 


P. Pmkash ( Karnataka ) 

Ami Ghia ( Railways) 
Railways (men and women) 


Basketball 


Inter- Varsity Championships 


Men 

Rajasthan 

Women 

Bombay 

National Championships 


Men 

Services 

Women 

Maharashtra 

National Junior 


Championship 

Maharashtra 

Pre-Asian Women's Tournament 

Winners 

Bengal 

Runners-up 

Delhi 

Nehru Gold Cup 

Western Railway, Bombay 

Boxing 


Inter- Varsity Championships 

Team Title 

Calcutta 

National Championships 


Team Title 

Services 

National Junior Championships 

Team Title 

Services 

Services Championships 

Southern Command 

Chess 


National Junior Champion 

R. Ravi Shekar ( Tamil Nadu) 

National Champion 

R. Ravi Shekar (TamilNadu) 

Cricket 


C.K. Nayudu Trophy 


(under 22) 

North Zone 

Cooch-Bchar Trophy 

West Zone 

Deodhar Trophy 

West Zone 

Duleep Trophy 

South Zone 

India-New Zealand 


Women's Test 

New Zealand 

India-Sri Lanka Tests 

India 

Inter- Varsity Championship 

for Women 

Madras 

Moin-ud-Dowla Cup 

Hyderabad 

Ranji Trophy 

Bombay 

Sheesh Mahal Trophy 

J.K. Sports Club, Bombay 

Vizzy Trophy 

North Zone 

Women’s National Title 

Punjab 

Worrell Trophy 

Mohan Mealcin 


Cycling 

Men's Team Bihar 

Women's Team Bengal 

Boys' Team Manipur 


Gymnastics 

Junior National Team Titles 


Boys (under 18) Bengal 

Boys (under 12) Bengal 

Girls (under 18) Tripura 

Girls (under 12) Tripura 

Overall Tripura 

Golf 


Indian Open Championships 
Professionals Peter Thompson ( Australia) 

Amateurs Alan Singh 


Football 

Bardoloi Trophy 
D.C.M. Cup 

Durand Cup 
Gwalior Gold Cup 
I.F.A. Shield 
Jawaharlal Nehru Trophy 

National Championship 
Santosh Trophy 
Nehru Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment 

Rovers Cup 
Sait Nagji Trophy 
Shastri Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment 

Shri Narayan Guru 
Tournament 

Senior Division Calcutta 
League 
Sobroto Cup 
Stafford Cup 
Tamil Nadu F.A. Shield 
Thailand-India Women's 
Tests 

Vittal Trophy 


Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
Hanyang University, Seoul 
(.S'. Korea) 

B.S.F., Jullundur 
J.C.T.M., Phagwara 
East Bengal Club, Calcutta 
J.C.T.M. Phagwara, and 
Bihar Regimental Centre 
( Danapur ) 


Bengal 

Premier Tyres, Kalamassery 
East Bengal Club, Calcutta 
J.C.T.M., Phagwara 

Heroes Club, Ambala 

Punjab Police 

East Bengal Club 
PKA Institution, Calcutta 
Orkay Mills, Bombay 
l.T.I. Club, Bangalore 

Thailand 

Karnataka 


Hockey 
Aga Khan Cup 
Bcighton Cup 
Bombay Gold Cup 
Calcutta Senior League 
Dhyan Chand Tournament 
Gurmit Trophy 
Guru Nanak Tournament 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Gold 
Cup 

Indira Gold Cup 
Inter-University Cham¬ 
pionship 

Junior Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh Gold Cup 
Junior National Champion¬ 
ship 

Kuppuswamy Naidu Trophy 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Gold Cup 

Murugappa Gold Cup 
National Championship 
Rangaswamy Cup 


Eastern Railway 

A. S.C., Jullundur 
Southern Railway 
East Bengal Club 
Western Railway 
H.S.E.B., Chandigarh 

B. E.C., Roorkee 

A. S.C., Jullundur 

S.R.C., Ramgarh (Bihar) 
Punjab 

State Sports College, Jul¬ 
lundur 

Bombay 

Corps of Signals, Jullundur 

B. S.F., Jullundur 
S.R.C-, Ramgarh (Bihar) 

Railways 
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National Junior Women's 


Championship 

Kerala 

Nehru Trophy 

B.S.F., Juilundur 

Obaidullah Gold Cup 

B.S.F., Juilundur 

Scindia Gold Cup 

C.R. Police, Neemuch 

Services Championship 

Southern Command 

Shriram Trophy 

S.R.C.. Ramgarh (Bihar) 

Kho-Kho 

National Championships 

Maharashtra (men and wo 
men) 

Roller Skating 

National Championships 

Men 

Pradeep G.ineriwala 
(Bengal) 

Women 

Aninder Dhillon 
(Chandigarh) 

Hockcy-On-Skatcs 

Punjab 

Swimming 

Indo-Sri Lanka Meet 

Men's Team 

India 

Women’s Team 

Sri Lanka 

Inter-University Championships 

Men 

Calcutta 

Women 

Bombay 

National Championships 

Men 

Services 

Women 

Maharashtra 

Water Polo 

Services 

Services Championships 

Southern Command 

Table Tennis 

Inter- Varsity Champion- 

ships 

Bombay (men & women) 

National Championships 

Men's singles 

Niraj Bajaj (Maliaiashtra) 

Women’s singles 

Indu Puri (Bengal) 

Boys' singles 

Girls’ singles 

R. llari (Tamil Nadu) 

Amila Desai (Maharashtra) 

Team Championships 

Men 

Railways 

Women 

Maharashtra ‘B’ 

Boys 

Maharashtra ‘A’ 

Girls 

Assam 


Rustam-e-Hind 
National Championships 

Weightlifting 

National Championships 


Sat Pal (Delhi) 

Services (both Free and 
Greco-Roman styles) 


Railways 


National Record 

Athletics 

Men 

800 metres, Sriiam Singh, 1 min. 47 secs. 

5,000 metres, Harbel Singh, 14 mins. 01- 3 secs. 

10,000 metres, llari Chand, 29 mins. 12 secs. 

3,000 metres steeplechase, Harbel Singh, 8 mins. 46' 6 
secs. 

Marathon, Shivnath Singh, 2 hrs. 15 mins. 57 6 secs. 

4 x 100 metres Relay, Indian team, 3 mins. 02' 2 secs. 
Javelin throw, Gopal Kidiyar, 71' 10 metres. 

Triple jump, Surcsh Babu, 16 19 metres 
Shot put, Bahadur Singh, 18' 63 metres 

Women 

100 metres, AniiMiya Bai, 12 secs. 

800 metres, Gita Zutshi, 2 mins. 4' 7 secs. 

Swimming 

Men 

100 metres freestyle, G.S. Nair (Services), 57' 7 sees. 

200 metres freestyle, M.S. Rana (Services), 2 mins. 
10 1 secs. 

1,500 metres freestyle, M.S. Rana (Services), 18 mins. 
46' 1 sees. 

4 x 100 metres relay, Sei vices, 3 mins. 57- 8 secs. 

4 x 200 metres relay. Services, 9 mins. 6' 7 secs. 

100 metres butterfly, Yong Shi Chin (Railways), 1 min. 
4' 9 secs. 

Women 

100 metres breaststroke, Hu Paul (Bengal), 1 min. 32' 1 
secs. 

200 metres breaststroke, Ha Paul (Bengal), 3 mins. 21'8 
secs. 

100 metres butterfly, Smita Dcsai ( Maharashtra ), 1 min. 
17' 5 secs. 


Tennis 

All-Jndia Hard Court Championships 

Men’s singles Ramanathan Krishnan 

Women’s singles Nirupama Mankad 


International Events—Winners 

Badminton 

AH-England Championships 


Indian Grand Prtx-15 

Singles 

Doubles 


National Championships 

Men’s singles 
Women’s singles 
Boys’ singles 
Girls’ singles 
Men's doubles 

Women’s doubles 
Wrestling 

National Festival Title 


Vijay Amrilhraj 
Manuel Orantcs and 
Juan Gishert (Spain) 


Tom Gorman (USA) 
Nirupama Mankad 
Shankar Krishnan 
Anjali Banaik 

Ramanathan Krishnan and 
Chiradecp Mukherjee 
Susan Das & Udaya Kumar 


Sat Pal (Delhi) 


Men’s singles Rudy Hartono (Indonesia) 

Women’s singles Gilliam Gilks (Britain) 


First Asian Invitation Championships 

Men’s singles lie Sumirat (Indonesia) 

Women’s singles Liang Chiu-hsia (China) 

Thomas Cup Indonesia 

World Invitation Championships 
Men’s singles Liem Swie Ling (Indonesia) 

Women’s singles Hiro Yuki (Japan) 

Basketball 


Asian Championships 
Winners China 

Runners-up Japan 
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Billiards 

World Championship 

Winner Nornian Daglcy ( England ) 

Runner-up Michael Fereira ( India ) 

Boxing 

World Flyweight Alfonso Lopes (Panama) 

World Welterweight John H. Stracey ( Britain ) 

World Lightweight Guts Ishimata (Japan) 

World Light-Middleweight Alisha O’Bed (Bahamas) 
World Middleweight Rodrigo Valdes (Colombia) 

World Light-Heavyweight Victor Gal I index (Argentina) 
World Heavyweight Mohammed Ali (USA) 

Bridge 

World Team Title U.S.A. 

Chess 

Asian Masters Tournament Manuel Aaron(India), Giani 

Choo Kwec (Singapore), 
Suradiredga (Indonesia) 
and Terry Shaw (Australia) 
jointly 

Grandmasters' Championship Anatoly Karpov (USSR) 

Cricket 

Australia-England Rubber Australia 

Australia-West Indies Tests Australia 

Bensen and Hoges Cup Leicestershire 

India-New Zealand Tests Drawn 

West Indiev-India Tests West Indies 

World Cup West Indies (winners) ; 

Australia (runners-up) 

Football 

Asian Cup North Korea 

Asian Youth Championship Iran and N. Korea (jointly) 

Merdeka Tournament South Koioa 

Golf 

Asian Team Title Japan 

Sri Lanka Championship India 

Ilockey 

Begum Aijaz Rasool 

Trophy India 

Pakistan-West Germany 

Tests Pakistan 

Pre-Olympic Tournament West Germany 1. Pakistan 

2, Holland 3 

Rene Frank Trophy India 

Women's World Cup England 

Motoring 

East African Safari Joginder Singh and David 

Doig (UK) 

Indo-Nepal Rally A.J. Paresh and group 

(India) 

Mountaineering 

Mount Everest (8,848 m.) Boco Lane and B. Stokes 

(British expedition) 

Shooting 

Third Asian Championships China 

Squash 

World Amateur Team 
Title Britain 

Tennis 

ATP Nations Cup U.S.A. 


bavis Cup Sweden 

Wimbledon Championships, t975 
Men's singles Arthur Ashe (USA) 

Women’s singles Billie Jean King (USA) 

Boys’ singles Chris Lewis (New Zealand) 

Girls’ singles Chymriva (USSR) 

Men’s doubles Vilas Gerulaitis & Alex 

Mayer (USA) 

Women’s doubles Ann Kiyomura (California) 

& Kazuko Sawamutsy 
(Japan) 

Mix doubles Marty Riessen (USA) & 

Margaret Court (Australia) 
(For 1976 Championships refer under regular “ Sports ” 
feature within.) 

Wrestling 

World Championships USSR (Free and Greco- 

Roman styles) 


World Records 

Athletics 

Men 

One mile, John Walker (New Zealand), 3 m. 49 - 4 s. 

4 x 400 metres relay, U.S. team, 3 m. 2" 4 s. 

Pole Fault, Dm Ripley (California), 5-95 metres. 

Hammer Throw, Karl Hans RichmflL. Germany), 78' 50 
metres. 

Triple jump, Joad de Oliviera (Brazil), 17" 89 metres. 

llighjump, D.vight Stone (USA), 231 metres. 

Decathlon, Bi ucc Jenner (USA), 8,524 points. 

Women 

10,000 metres, Christa Vahlensieek(B / . Germany), 34 m., 
14s. 

Marathon rae-, Jacki Hansen (USA), 2 h., 38 m., 19 s. 

High jump, Ri'si Ackermann (E. Germany), 1 • 96 metres. 

Discus throw, Faina, Melnik (USSR), 70 20 metres. 

Cricket 

Third wicket stand, Aslnm Ali and Klulid Irteza 
(Pakistan, 456 runs) 

Speed Skating 

10,000 metres, Sten Stenscn (Norway), 14 m., 38'08 s. 

1,500 metres. Piet Kleine (Netherlands), 1 ni„ 51' 18 s. 

Swimming 

Women 

100 metres freestyle, Kornelia F.nder (E. Germany), 
55- 73 s. 

200 metres freestyle, Kornelia Enders (E. Germany), 
lm.,59’78s. 

100 metres butterfiv, Kornelia Enders (E. Germany), 
1 in., 0 13 s. 

100 metres backstroke, Kornelia Enders (E. Germany), 
1m., 0162 s. 

200 metres individual medley, Kornelia Enders (E. 
Germany), 2 m., 17" 14 s. 

800 metres freestyle, Petra Thumcr (E. Germany), 8 m., 
40- 68 s. 

Men 

1,500 metres freestyle, Stephen Holland (Australia), 
15 m. 10' 89 s. 

400 metres individual medley, Birgit Treber (E.Germany), 
4m., 48-79 s. 

Weightlifting 

Heavyweight, Valentin Khristov (Bulgaria), 417* 5 kg. 
(Total) 
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SPORTSMEN IN THE NEWS 


Aaoran, Manuel 

Chess 

Ackcrmann, Rosi 

Athletics (High 
jump) 

Ajitpal Singh 

Hockey 

Ajit Singh 

Hockey 

Atun Singh 

Golf 

Aii, Muhammad 

Boxing 

Tennis 

Amrithraj, Anand 

Amrithraj, Vija> 

Tennis 

Anusuya Bai 

Athletics 

Ashe, Aithur 

Tennis 

Ashok Dcwan 

Hockey 

Ashok Kumar 

Hockey 

Aslam Ali 

Cricket 

Asiam Slier Khan 

Hockey 

Bahadur Singh 

Athletics 
(Shot-put ) 

Bajaj, Niruj 

Table Tennis 

Baldev Singh 

Hockey 

Banaik, Anjali 

Tennis 

Bedi, B.S. 

Cricket 

Rhuskarun 

1 loekey 

Bir, James E. 

Flying 

Bonninglon, C-is 

Mountaincei- 

ing 

Borg, Bjorn 

Tennis 

Bruce, Jenner 

Athletics 

(Decathlon) 

Case, Ross 

Cawley Goolngong, 

Tennis 

Evonne 

Tennis 

Chandershekhar, B.S. 

Cricket 

Chand Singh 

Hockey 

Chappell, lan 

Cricket 

Chaltri, B. 

Hockey 

Chin, Yong-Shi 

Swimming 

Chymriova, Natasha 

Tennis 

Congdon, Bev. 

Cricket 

Connors, Jimmy 

Tennis 

Coopman, Jean-Pierre Boxing 

Cornelius, Charles 

Hockey 

Court, Margaret 

Tennis 

Dagley, Norman 

Billiards 

Daniel, Wayne 

Cricket 

Dennis, Amiss 

Cricket 

Dcsai, Amita 

Table Tennis 

Desai, Smita 

Swimming 

Dhar, Aruna 

Archery 

Dhar, D. 

Archeiy 

Dhillon, Aninder 

Roller-skating 

Diana Eduljee 

Cricket 

Doig, David 

Motor Rally 

Dua, Manjit 

Table Tennis 

Edric, John 

Cricket 

Enders, Kornelia 

Swimming 

Evert, Chris 

Tennis 

Fairlie, Brian 

Tennis 

Ferreira, Michael 

Billiards 

Gaekwad, Anshuman Cricket 

Gallindez, Victor 

Boxing 

Ganeriwala, Pradeep 

Roller-skating 

Gavaskar, S. 

Cricket 

Ghia, Ami 

Badminton 

Gilks, Gillian 

Badminton 

Gill, M.S. 

Athletics 

Gorman, Tom 

Tennis 

Gottfried, Brian 

Tennis 

Govinda 

Hockey 

Greenidge, Cordon 
. / 
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Cricket 


Greig, Tony 

Cricket 

Gurmej Singh 

Athletics 

Hansen, Jacki 

Marathon race 

Harbcl Singh 

Athletics 

Harcharan Singh 

Hockey 

Hari Chand 

Athletics 

Hari, R. 

Table Tennis 

Hartono, Rudy 

Badminton 

Hobbs, Robin 

Cricket 

Holding, Michael 

Cricket 

Islah-ud-Din 

Hockey 

Jagraj Singh 

Athletics 

(Shot-put) 

Jenner, Bruce 

Athletics 

(Decathlon) 

Joginder Singh 

Motor Rally 

Kailas, Latha 

Badminton 

Kami Singh 

Shooting 

Karpov, Anatoly 

Chess 

Khahd Irtcza 

Cricket 

Khristov, Valentin 

Weightlifting 

Kidiyar, Gopal 

Athletics 

(Javelin) 

King, Billie Jean 

Tennis 

King, Liern Swie 

Badminton 

Klemc, Piet 

Speed-skating 
Table Tennis 

Ko-liang, Liang 

Krishnan, R. 

Tennis 

Krishnan, Shankar 

Tennis 

Kulkarni, Nandini 

Table Tennis 

Kuramoto, Massahiro Golf 

Kutz, Vladimir 

Athletics 

Lane, Bunco 

Mountaineer¬ 

ing 

Lee, Peter 

Cricket 

Lewis, Chris 

Tennis 

Li, Chang 

Table Tennis 

Lloyed, Clive 

Cricket 

Manjit Singh 

Football 

Mankad, Nirupama 

Tennis 

Masters, Geoff 

Tennis 

McCasker, Rick 

Ciicket 

McKclvey, Patricia 

Cricket 

Mehboob Khan 

Hockey 

Melnin, Fasina 

Athletics 

(Discus-throw) 

Menon, Bilas 

Table Tennis 

Mohinder Amarnath 

Ciicket 

Mohinder Singh 

Hockey 

Mukhcrjee, Chiradeep Tennis 

Murphy, Kavia 

Channel 

Swimming 

Murray, Dcryck 

Cricket 

Nair, G.S. 

Swimming 

Nakabe, Ginjiro 

Golf 

Narinder Singh 

Athletics 

Nastasc, Ilie 

Tennis 

Navratilova, Martina Tennis 

Nicholas, Cindy 

Channel 

Swimming 

Olivicra, Jodd dc 

Athletics 

(Triple-jump) 

Orantes, Manuel 

Tennis 

Padukone, Prakash 

Badminton 

Palmer, Arnold 

Flying 

Parun, Onny 

Tennis 

Parveen Kumar 

Athletics 

(Discuss-throw) 


Pataudi, Mansur Ali 

Cricket 

Paul, Ila 

Swimming 

Pawar, Uday 

Badminton 

Philips, V.J. 

Hockey 

PrabhaJkaran 

Hockey 

Puri, Indu 

Table Tennis 

Purkey, L.L. 

Flying 

Raghubir Singh 

Athletics 

(Hammer- 

throw) 

Rana, M.S. 

Swimming 

Rand ha wa, A.S. 

Athletics 

Ratanapol, Anat 

Athletics 

Ravi Shekhar 

Chess 

Renford, Des 

Channel 

Swimming 

Ripley, Dan 

Athletics 

Riehm, Karl Hans 

Athletics 

(Hammer- 

throw) 

Robcits, Andy 

Cricket 

Salokhe, Shailaja 

Tabic Tennis 

Sandhu, G.K. 

Shooting 

Sat Pal 

Wrestling 

Schmidt, Walter 

Athletics 

Scrling, Robert J. 

Flying 

Shanta Rangaswami 

Cricket 

Shashi Menon 

Tennis 

Shaw, Terry 

Chess 

Shivnath Singh 

Athletics 

Shyam Shroff 

Billiards 

Simran Singh 

Golf 

Sriram Singh 

Athletics 

Steele, David 

Cricket 

Stensen, Stcn 

Speed-skating 

Stokes, Brummie 

Mountaineer¬ 

ing 

Stones, Dwight 

Athletics 

Sucha Singh 

Athletics 

Sumirat, Lie 

Badminton 

Suradiredga 

Chess 

Sure.sh Babu 

Athletics 

(Decathlon) 

Surjit Singh 

Hockey 

Susan Das 

Tennis 

Syed Ali 

Hockey 

Tabci, Junko 

Mountaineering 

Tennckoon, Aruna 

Cricket 

Thompson, Peter 

Golf 

Tiwari, T.M. 

Athletics 

Turner, Glenn 

Cricket 

Uday Prabhu 

Athletics 

Udaya Kumar 

Tennis 

Vahlcnsieck, Christa 

Athletics 

Varinder Singh 

Hockey 

Veenu Bhushau 

Table Tennis 

Verghese, M.C. 

Athletics 

Vesco, Don 

Driving 

Walker, John 

Athletics 

Walker, Roger 

Body-building 

William, Steve 

Athletics 

Woolmer, Bob 

Cricket 

Yohannan, T.C. 

Athletics 

(Long-jump) 

Young, Jimmy 

Boxing 

Yuki, Hiroe 

Badminton 

Zutshi, Gita 

Athletics 
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General Knowledge Round-up 

(Abbreviations — Anniversaries, Days etc.—Awards (Including Film 
Awards)—Books—Commissions and Committees—Organisations—Persons— 
Places—Projects—Satellites—Science—Ships; Farlgates—Space Research— 
General Terminology—U.N.O.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.A.P.S.O.: Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Organisation. 

A.C.U.: Asian Clearing Union. 

A.N.C.: African National Coun¬ 
cil. 

A.P.C.: Agricult ural Prices Com¬ 
mission. 

A. S.T.P.: Apollo-Soyuz Test 
Project (Mission). 

B. C.C.L.: Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited. 

B.E.L.: Bharat Electronic Limit¬ 
ed. 

B.H.V.P.: Bharat Heavy Plates 
and Vessels. 

B.P.E.: Bureau of Public Enter¬ 
prises. 

B.R.L.: Bharat Refineries Limit¬ 
ed. 

B. S.S.: Bangladesh Sangbad 

Sangstha (News Agency). 

C. F.R.I.: Central Fuel Research 
Institute. 

C.G.C.R.I.: Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute. 

C.I.L.: Coal India Limited. 

C.I.W.T.C.: Central Inland 
Water Transportation Corporation. 

C.M.R.S.: Central Mining Re¬ 
search Station (Dhanbad). 

C.O.F.E.P.O.S.A.: Conserva¬ 

tion of Foreign Exchange and Preven¬ 
tion of Smuggling Activities Act. 

C. S.C.E.: Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and Co-operation in Europe. 

D. A.V.P.: Directorate of Ad¬ 
vertising and Visual Publicity. 

E. C.I.L.: Electronics Corpora¬ 
tion of India Limited- 

E.E.C.: European Economic 
Community. 

E.S.A.: European Space Agency. 

E.S.C.A.P.: Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific. 

E.S.R.O.: European Space Re¬ 
search Organisation. 

E. W.S.: Economically Weaker 
Section. 

F. A.C.T.: Fertilisers and Chemi¬ 
cals, Travancore Ltd. 


F.I.C.C.I.: Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try. 

F.T.I.I.: Film and Television 
Institute of India. 

H. U.D.C.O.: Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation. 

I. A.A.I.: International Airport 
Authority of India. 

I.A.D.F.: International Agricul¬ 
tural Development Fund. 

I.A.T.A.: International Air 
Transport Association. 

LB. W.L.: Indian Board of Wild 
Life. 

I.C.F.T.U.: International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

LC. I.C.I.: Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India. 

I.D.P.L.: Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Limited. 

I.F.W.J.: Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists. 

1.1.5.5. : International Institute 
for Strategic Studies. 

I.M.C.O.: I n t e r-Government 
Maritime Consultative Organisation. 

I.N.S.A.: Indian National Science 
Academy. 

I.N.S.D.O.C.: Indian National 
Scientific Documentation Centre (New 
Delhi). 

I.R.C.I.: Industrial Reconstruc¬ 
tion Corporation of India. 

1.5. R.O.: Indian Space Research 
Organisation. 

1.5.5. P.: Indian Scientific Satel¬ 
lite Project. 

I.T.D.C.: India Tourism Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation. 

I.T.U.: International Telecom¬ 
munication Union. 

I.W.Y.: International Women’s 
Year. 

K.M.L.P.: Kisan Mazdoor Lok 
Paksha. 

M.A.F.: million acre feet. 

M.F.A.L.A.: Marginal Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers Agency. 

M1SA: Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act. 


M.P.L.A.: Popular Movement 
for Liberation of Angola. 

M. R.T.P.C.: Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commis¬ 
sion. 

N. A.B.: National Apex Body. 

N.A.Y.E.: National Alliance of 
Young Entrepreneurs. 

N.B.C.C.: National Building 
Construction Corporation Limited. 

N.C.C.F.: National Consumer 
Co-operative Federation. 

N.C.E.R.T.: National Counci 1 of 
Educational Research and Training. 

N.C.R.: National Capital Re¬ 
gion. 

N.D.A.: National Drug Autho¬ 
rity (Also National Defence Aca¬ 
demy). 

N.G.R.I.: National Geophysical 
Research Institute. 

N.I.N.: National Institute of 
Nutrition. 

N.M.D.C.L.: National Mineral 
Development Corporation Limited. 

N.M.E.: National Merit Exami¬ 
nation. 

N.R.D.C.: National Research 
and Development Corporation. 

N. T.C.: National Textile Cor¬ 
poration. 

O. E.C.D.: Organisation of Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment. 

O.F.F.: Oil Facility Fund. 

O.I.L.: Oil India Limited. 

O.N.G.C.: Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission. 

O. P.E.C.: Organisation of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries. 

P. E.C.: Projects and Equipment 
Corporation of India Ltd. 

PIN Code: Postal Index Number 
Code. 

P.I.O.: Principal Information 
Officer. 

S.A.I.L.: Steel Authority of India 
Limited. 

S.D.R.: Special Drawing Rights. 

S.F.A.L.A.: Small Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers Agency. 
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S.F.D.A.: Small Farmers* Deve¬ 
lopment Agency. 

S.H.A.R.: Sriharikota Range 
(Satellite tracking ground station). 

S.I.S.: (British) Secret intelli¬ 
gence Service. 

S.I.T.E.: Satellite Instructional 
Television Experiment. 

S. W.A.P.O.: South-West Afri¬ 
can People’s Organisation. 

T. D.A.: Trade Development 
Authority. 

U. N.C.T.A.D.: United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment. 

U.N.E.P.: United Nations En¬ 
vironment Programme. 

U. N.I.D.O.: United Nations In¬ 
ternational Development Organisa¬ 
tion. 

V. S.S.C.: Vikr am Sarnbhai Space 
Centre (at Thumba). 

W. F.P.: World Food Program¬ 
me. 

W.T.O.: World Tourism Orga¬ 
nisation. 


ANNIVERSARIES; DAYS 

Tercentenary of Guru Tegb Baha¬ 
dur : The tercentenary of martyrdom 
of Ouru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth 
Guru of the Sikhs, was celebrated on 
December 7, 1975. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur, son of Har- 
gobind, was ordered by Emperor 
Aurangzeb to embrace Islam which 
he refused and was executed. 

700th Anniversary of Amir Khusro: 
The 700th anniversary of Persian 
poet Amir Khusro was celebrated in 
a big way in the Soviet State of Taji¬ 
kistan in September, 1975. 

Birth Anniversary of Bahadur Shah 
Zafar: The 200th birth Anniversaiy 
of Bahadur Shah Zafar, the last 
Mughal emperor of India, was ob¬ 
served in November, 1975. The 
P. & T. Department released a special 
postage stamp in the emperor’s 
memory. 

Children's Year: The United 
Nations has decided to observe 1979 
as International Children’s Year at 
the request of a Sydney woman who 
has five children. 

Flag Day: December 7 every 
year is observed in India as Flag Day 
as a mark of gratitude to India’s 
servicemen. 

Flag day is observed to remind the 
people of the heroic role played by 
the throe wings of our armed forces 
for the defence of the country. Funds 
are raised by selling the armed forces 
Sags. These funds are utilised for 


the welfare of the families of the 
jawans. 

Habitat Day: The 12-day U.N. 
Conference named Ifabitat-76 held at 
Vancouver from May 31, 1970, lias 
designated February 29 as the Habitat 
Day to focus world attention on prob¬ 
lems of human settlements. 

(The purpose of Habitat-1 ft was to 
focus housing problems in context of a 
world faced with prospects of rising 
population pollution, industrialisation 
and diminishing resources.) 

Women’s Year: The year 1975 
was observed as “International Wo¬ 
men’s Year’’. A world plan of action 
to achieve the three-fold objectives 
outlined by the United Nations 
General Assembly in observing 1975 
as the international women’s year 
was (I) to provide equality between 
men and women to ensure full integ¬ 
ration of women in total development 
elforts; (2) to recognise the importance 
of women’s increasing contribution to 
the development of friendly relations 
among the states and (3) the streng¬ 
thening of world peace. 

Women’s Decade: The United 
Nations Social and Humanitarian 
Committee on December 7, 1975 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
proclaiming the decade 1976-1985 
as “U.N. Decade for Women” to 
be devoted to the world plan of action 
to ensure women’s equality in society. 
The action plan is the same as was 
recommended by the International 
Women's Conference held at Mexico 
earlier in 1975 and its cornerstone will 
be ‘Equality, Development and 
Peace’. 

AWARDS 
National Awards 

Arjuna Awards: Refer under 
”Sports Round-up“ in this issue. 

Bharat Ratna, 1976: K. Kamaraj 
Nadar (posthumous). (This is the 
second time that this honour has been 
conferred posthumously; the earlier 
one was conferred on the late Lai 
Bahadur Shastrt in 1966.) 

Bharat Ratna was not awarded 
during the years 1967 to 1971. In 
1972, it was awarded to Indira Gandhi 
and then to V. V. Girl in 1975. 

Borlaug Award, 1975: Dr. A.B. 
Joshi, Director of the Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi, has been given the Borlaug 
Award for 1975 in recognition of his 
research work and service to agri¬ 
culture. 

The award instituted by Coroman¬ 
del Fertilisers Limited in honour of Dr. 
Norman E. Borlaug, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, carries with it a cash 
prize of Rs. 5,000 and a gold medal. 


Bose Award: Three Indian scien¬ 
tists have been selected for 1974 
Jagdish Chandra Bose Award for 
outstanding research in life sciences. 
They are: Piofessor A.K. Sharma and 
Dr. (Mrs.) A. Sharma in recognition 
of the unique contribution made to 
the growth of Indian research and 
teaching in cytology and cytogenetics. 

Professor G.N. Ramachandran in 
recognition of outstanding contribu¬ 
tions made by him iw the field of 
molecular bio-physics. 

The award, instituted by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission through an 
endowment made to it by the Hari Om 
Ashram Trust, Nadiad (Gujarat), is 
to be shared jointly by these scientists. 

Dada Sahcb Phalkc Award: See 

under "Film Awards”. 

Ghalib Awards: The 1974 Ghalib 
Awards were presented by the Presi¬ 
dent on October 19, 1975. The reci¬ 
pients arc: 

Sycd Hassan Askari, for research 
in Urdu poetry: Syed Jamil Ma/Jiari, 
for poetry; K.L. Kapur, jor prose- 
writing; Ismat Chughtai, for fiction. 
(He wrote the story of the film 
“Garam Hava”.) 

Ghalib Awards are givut Jbr ex¬ 
tending all facilities to Urdu to develop 
like other sister languages in the 
country. 

Gopal Ratna: The Gopal Ratna 
title has been awarded to the Nasik 
Panchavati Panjrapole for the highest 
yield of 306 kg. of milk each from 
Jasoda and Sima—two Holstein 
Fresian cows. 

Jnanpith Award for 1974: Vishnu 
Sakharam Khandekar, a Marathi 
novelist, has been awarded the Jnan¬ 
pith literary award for 1974. One 
of his best works is Yayati. 

It is a prize of Rs. I lakh instituted 
by a literary organisation in India to 
be given every year for outstanding 
contribution to Indian literature. 

Krishi Pandit: Chandrakant 
Shankar Nakate of Sarwade village 
in Maharashtra and Ramesharan 
Mishra of Hanota Patkui village in 
Madhya Pradesh won the Krishi 
Pandit Certificate and cash award 
of Rs. 3,000 each for paddy and wheat 
cultivation for 1974-75. 

(These competitions are meant to 
focus attention of what modern Indian 
agriculture can achieve with knowledge, 
will and resources.) 

Lotus Awards: See under “Film 
Awards 

Nehru Fellowship Awards: Prof. 
R.P. Roy, of Patna University and 
Mr. Komai Kothari, Director of the 
Rajasthan Institute of Folklore, have 
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been awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru 
fellowship. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
carries a monthly stipend of Rs. 3,000 
for two years and an annual grant of 
Rs. 10,000 towards expenses for sec¬ 
retariat assistance, travel, purchase of 
books and other contingencies. 

Padma Vibhushan, 1976: Colonel 
Bashir Hussain Zaidi, former Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity; Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, 
poet ( posthumous); Dr. K.R. Rama- 
nathan, Emeritus Professor, Physical 
Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad; 
Kcshav “Shankar” Pillai, cartoonist, 
New Delhi; Salim Ali, ornithologist, 
Bombay, Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi; Satyajit Ray, film pro¬ 
ducer and director, Calcutta. 

Padma Shri, 1976: Among the 
55 recipients of Padma Shri are: 

Artists: Shy am Bcnegal, pro¬ 
ducer of "Ankur”; R. Nagendra Rao, 
film actor. Musicians: Prof. Bal- 
krishna Raghunath Dcodhar; Ustad 
Faiyyaz Ahmed Khan; Madurai S. 
Somasundaram; Nimal Charan Ilari- 
chandan; Palghat Kollengode Vis- 
wanath Narayanaswamy; Mrs. Par- 
veen Sultana; Pandit Ram Narayan. 
Writers and Poets : Smt, Asha Pu rna 
Devi; Mrs. Ccrtrude Emerson Sen; 
Mrs. Ismat Chughtai; Mohd. Shafi 
Khan ‘Bakal’ Lftsahi; Mukutdhar 
Pande; Begum Mumtaz Mirza; Mrs. 
M.K. Binodini Devi. Journalist: 
Mulk Raj Saraf. Explorer: Swami 
Pranavanand alias Kanakdandi Ven¬ 
kata Samayajulu. 

Sahitya Akademi Awards for 1975: 

A ssamese: Navakanta Baru’s “Kaka 
Deutar Har” (novel); Bengali: Bimal 
Kar’s “Asamaya" (novel); Dogri: 
Krishan Samailpuri’s “Mere Dogri 
Gect” (poems); English: Nirad C. 
Chowdhury's “Scholar Extraordi¬ 
nary” (biography); Gujarati: Manu- 
bhai Pancholi’s “Socrates” (novel); 
Hindi: Bhishma Sahni’s “Tamas” 
(novel); Kannada: S.L. Bhairappa’s 
“Datu” (novel); Kashmiri: Ghulam 
Nabi Khayal’s “Gnshir Munaar” 
(essays); Maithili: Girindra Mohan 
Mishra’s “Kichu Dekhal Kichhu 
Sunal” (reminiscences); Malayalam: 
O.N.V. K u r u p’s “Aksharam” 
(poems) -JiMarathi: R.B. Patnakar’s 
"Soundraya Mimansa” (criticism); 

O r iy a: Radhamohan Badnaik's 
"Surya-o-Andhkar” (poems); 
Pwijabi: Gurdial Singh’s “A d h 
Chanani Raat” (novel); Rajasthani: 
Man i Madhukar’s “Pagfero”(poems); 
Tamil: R. Dandayutham’s “Thark- 
kala Tamizh” (essays); Telttgu: Boyi 
Bhimanna’s “Gudiselu Kaalipot- 
tunnai”(poems); Urdu: Kaifi Azmi’s 
“Awara Sajday” (poems). 

Sangeet Natak Akademi Awards, 
1975: Music: Bhimsen Gururaj 


Joshi, Ram Narayan, Dr. Balaraurati, 
C.S. Murugabhoopathy, N.P. Krish- 
nan, Kutty Nambissan and Indubala 
Debi; Dance: Krishna Chandra 
Naik, Rajani Maibi, Roshan Kumari 
and K. Sankarankutty Panicker; 
Drama: Bijon Bhattacharya, Vijaya 
Ferrokh Mehta and Milina Devi 
Qgam Raj. 

Fellowships, 1975: Among the 
five recipients of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi fellowships arc the inter¬ 
nationally renowned sitarisl, Pandit 
Ravi Shanker, and Zubin Mehta, 
world famous conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The three others arc T. Bala- 
saraswati, Ember S. Vijaya Raghava- 
chariarand RasiklalChhotalal Parikh. 

Sarabhai Awards, 1975: Five 
young scientists have been awarded 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai award for out¬ 
standing original research. They are: 
Dr. Satya Prakash, Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad, (planetary 
and science); Dr. S. Srikantan, Elec¬ 
tronics Corporation of India (electro¬ 
nics and tele-communications); Dr. 
R.N. Kcshavamurthy, Meteorologi¬ 
cal Department (Atmospheric Physics 
and Hydrology) and Dr. Sheshgiri 
Electronics Commission, (manage¬ 
ment and systems analysis). 

These awards are sponsored by the 
Hari Om Ashram for research in the 
fields of elec tronics and telecommunica¬ 
tions, planetary and space science, 
atmospheric physics and hydrology and 
systems analysis and management. 

The Ashram has instituted an 
endowment of Rs. 2,00,000 for these 
awards to be given to scientists not 
above 45 years of age. Each of the 
five scientists was given a gold medal 
and a cheque for Rs. 4,000 on the 
recommendation of a national expert 
committee. 

Udyan Pandit: The Udyan Pandit 
award for 1973-74 and 1974-75 for 
outstanding fruit growers has been 
awarded to Bal Ram Jhakhar, De¬ 
puty Ministcroflrrigationand Power, 
Punjab for sweet orange; Madan Lai 
Taparia of Rajasthan and M.S.P. 
Soma Raju of Andhra Pradesh for 
grapes. 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 

Frederic Joliot-Curie Gold Medal: 
The World Peace Council has con¬ 
ferred the Frederic Joliot-Curie Gold 
Medal—the Council’s highest deco¬ 
ration—on the Soviet Communist 
Party General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

Magsaysay Awards, 1975: For 
"journalism,literature and creative com¬ 
munication arts ”: George Verghese, 
Editor of the Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi; For '"Government Service": 


Mohammed Sulfian Bin Hashira, 
Lord President of the Malaysian 
courts; For “Community Leadership *’: 
Dr. Lee Tai-Young, the first woman 
lawyer in South Korea and women’s 
liberation advocate; For ** Interna¬ 
tional Understanding"-. Father Patrick 
A. McGIinchev, an Irish missionary 
in South Korea; For "PublicService": 
Charoon Parnchandahin, a Buddhist 
monk in Thailand. 

The Ramon Magsaysay Awards 
known as Asia’s version of the Nobel 
Prize. are given annually in recogni¬ 
tion of greatness of spirit in service to 
the people. Each award consists of a 
$ 10,000 cash grant, a gold medallion 
and a certificate. 

Markham Pri/c, 1975: John 
Vergis Vilanilam of Kerala won 
Janies W. Markham Prize, the highest 
in international communications 
awarded by the Association for Edu¬ 
cation in journalism of the U.S.A. 

Nehru Awards for International 
Understanding: Dr. Raul Prebisch 
of Argentina, former Secretary Gene¬ 
ral of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, has been 
awarded the 10th Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award (1974)for International Under¬ 
standing. The award was presented 
to him on April 26, 1976. 

The award has been given in 
recognition of the meritorious service 
rendered by l)r. Prebisch to the world 
community in promoting under- 
st'Hiding of issues of international 
economic development and in parti¬ 
cular the role of international trade 
in bettering the economics of the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

Previous Recipients: U Thant 
(Burma); Dr. Martin Luther King 
(U.S.A .—American negro leader); 
Khan A bd ul Ghaffar Kha n ( Pakistan ); 
Yehudi Menuhin ( U.S.A .); Mother 
Theresa (Albania)-, Dr. Kenneth 
Kaunda (Zambia)-, Andre Malraux 
(France)-, Marshal Tito (President of 
Yugoslavia)-, Dr. Julius Nyererc (Pre¬ 
sident of Tanzania). 

Instituted by the Government of 
India in 1965, it is an award given 
annually to a person who makes an 
outstmiding contribution to the pro¬ 
motion of international understanding, 
goodwill and friendship among the 
peoples of the world. The award car¬ 
ries a sum of Rs. one lakh in cash 
(convertible into foreign currency) and 
a citation. 

Nobel Prizes, 1975: Peace: An¬ 
drei Sakhaiov of Soviet Union; (The 
award was collected by Mrs. Yelena 
Sakharov for her husband on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1975 as Andrei Sakharov had 
been refused permission by the Soviet 
Union to go to receive the award in 
person.) Economics: Shared by (1) 
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Professor Tjalling Koopmans of 
U.S.A. and (2) Professor Leonid 
Kantorovich of the Soviet Union; 
Medicine: Shared by three resear¬ 
chers for their research in Cancer: 
(1) David Baltimore (2) Howard Mar¬ 
tin Temin both of U.S.A. and (3) 
Rcnato Dulbecco of Italy; Physics: 
Shared by three (I) Aagc Bohr, (2) 
Ben Mottelson both of Denmai k and 
(3) James Rainwater of the U.S.A.; 
Chemistry: Shared by (1) John 
Warcup Comforth, an Australian 
living in England and (2) Vladimir 
Prelog, a native of Yugoslavia but now 
a Swiss citizen; Literature: Eugenio 
Montale of Italy. 

Each prize now carries a sum of 
5,50,000 kronor ($ 1,24,000). 

Order of Lenin, 1975; Mikhail 
Sholokhov, the Soviet novelist. 

Pulitzer Prize, 1976: For " Lite¬ 
rature": Saul Bellow, novelist, for 
“Humboldt’s Gift”; For “Inter¬ 
national Reporting”: Sydney Schan- 
berg, “New York Times” reporter 
won the prize for Best International 
Reporting for his coverage of last 
year’s Communist victory in Cam¬ 
bodia; For “Drama": Michel Ben- 
net for his musical comedy “A Chorus 
Line”; For “Historical Writing”: 
Paul Horgan, 72, won his second 
Pulitzer for historical writing with 
“Lamy of Santa Fc”, recounting the 
life of the first Roman Catholic 
Archbishop in the south-west United 
States. 

The Pulitzer Prize is one of the 
leading annual awards to Americans 
in journalism, drama, literature and 
music. 

Templeton Award, 1975: Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, late President of 
India. The award was given for Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s special contribution 
to Hinduism and his work on the 
understanding of God. 

World Photo Prize: Pablo Bar¬ 
tholomew, a 20-year-old Indian free 
lance photographer has won a prize 
in the World Press Photo Competi¬ 
tion, 1976, organised by the World 
Press Photo Foundation, Amster¬ 
dam. 

Mr. Bartholomew has won the 
prize for his photo feature entitled 
“Time is the Mercy of Eternity”. 
The feature portrays morphine addict 
in eight pictures. 

FILM AWARDS 
Lotus Awards, 1974 

(.National Film Awards for 1974 
awarded in 1975) 

"Lotus" Awards are the new 
names given to President’s Medals as 
National Awards to films from 1975. 


Gold Lotus (Swaraa Kama!): Best 
National Feature Film: “ Chorus ” 
(Bengali) directed by Mrinal Sen. 
(The award carries a Gold Lotus and 
a cash prize of Rs. 40,000 for the 
producer and a Silver Lotus (Rajat 
Kama!) and a cash prize of Rs. 15,000 
to the directors). 

Silver Lotus (Rajat Kamal): Se¬ 
cond Best Feature Film: “ Ankur" 
(Hindi) directed by Shyam Benegal. 

Best Documentary Film: “Man 
in Search of Man”, a Film Division 
documentary directed by P r e m 
Vaidya. 

Bronze Lotus (Kans Kamal): Best 
Actor: Sadhu Meher for his per¬ 
formance in “Ankur”; Best Actress: 
Shabana Azami for her performance 
in “Ankur”. 

Best Feature Films in Regional 

Languages: “Sonar Kella”( Bengali); 
“Kankana " (Kannada), a nd “Utthara- 
yanam ” (Malayalam). 

Dadasaheb Phalke Award for 1974: 

B. Narasimha Reddi, noted Tclugu 
film director and producer has been 
awarded Dadasaheb Phalke Award 
for the year 1974. He is the first 
Director-producer of Telugu films to 
be honoured with this award. 

Phalke award is given for outstand¬ 
ing contribution to Indian cinema and 
can it s with it a cash prize of Rs. 
20,000, a gold lotus and a shawl. 

(The previous recipients of the 
Phalke Award are: Mrs. Devika 
Rani Roerich, B.N. Sarkar, the late 
Prithvi Raj Kapur, Pankaj Mallik 
and Mrs. Salochna Ruby Myers.) 

Phalke Award for 1975: Refer 
under “Notes on Current General 
Knowledge ” in this issue. 

Chicago Film Award —B r o n z e 
Hugo: “Duvidha”-—a Hindi feature 
film, directed and produced by Mr. 
Mani Kaul, won the third prize 
“Bron/c Hugo” at the 11th Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival in November 
last. 

Grand PrixFilm Award: The film 
“The Last Grave at Dimbaza” which 
was shot illegally in South Africa, 
has been awarded the Grand Prix at 
the Dakar Film Festival on racial 
discrimination organised on the side¬ 
lines of the recent conference about 
human rights in Namibia (South- 
West Africa). 

The jury noted how the film 
“brought out the ways in which basic 
human rights can be violated”. 

Tehran Film Award —Golden 
Statute: “Sonar Kella”, a children 
film, directed by the famous Bengali 
film producer, Mr. Satyajit Ray, won 
the “Golden Statute” at the 10th 
Internationa] Film Festival at Tehran 


in November, 1975. The film won 
the award for its sympathetic and 
masterly handling of the psychologi¬ 
cal subject in an exciting mystery 
format. 


BOOKS 

A Leaf in the Lin Yutang 
Storm 

A Study of History Arnold Toynbee 
Affluent Society J.K. Galbraith 
All the President’s Carl Bernstein & 
Men Bob Woodward 

Animal Farm, The George Orwell 
Aralu Maralu Dattatrcya Ram- 
chandra Bendre 

Asia and Western K.M. Pannikkar 
Dominance 

Asian Drama Gunnar Myrdal 
But the Dead arc Frank Hardy 
Many 

Crisis of India Ronald Segal 
Day in Shadow Nayuntara Sehgal 
Days of His Grace F.yvind Johnson 
Defence Without P.V.R. Rao 
Drift 

East of Aden John Steinbeck 
Fye of the Storm Patrick White 
Final Days Bob Woodward 

Freedom at Mid- Larry Collins 
night and Dominique 

Lapierre 

Fumes and Fire Mohan Dharia 
Guerillas V.S. Naipal 

Gulag Archipelago Alexander Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn 

Gul-c-Naghma Firaq Gorakh- 
puri 

Gurus, Gurudom Khtishwant Singh 
and Good People 
Heat and Dust Ruth Pravcr 
Jhabwala 

Humboldt’s Gift Saul Bellow 
India After Nehru Kuldip Nayar 
India from Curzon Durga Das 
to Nehru and 
After 

Indian Women Devaki Jain 
India’s March to D.P. Mishra 
Freedom 

India We Left Humphrey 
Trevelyan 

Inside the Third Albert Speer 
Reich 

Involuntary Jour- Andre Amalrik 
ney to Siberia 

Jesus: The Man Malcolm Mugge- 

Who Lives ridge 

Jobs for Our V.V. Giri 
Millions 

Last Days of Netaji G.D. Khosla 
Law, Freedom and Mr. Justice V.R. 
Change Krishna Iyer 

Letters from Prison Antonio Gramsci 
Living an Era D.P. Mishra 
Lolita V. Nabakov 

Longest Day, The Cornelius Ryan 
Man from Moscow Greville Wynne 
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Many Worlds K.P.S. Menon 
Memoirs of a Civil Dharam Vira 
Servant 

Moment in Peking Lin Yutang 
My Life, Law and M.C. Setalvad 
Other Things 

My Music, My Life Yehudi Menuhin 
Naked Came the Penelope Asho 
Stranger 

Our Constitution Dr. V.A. Scyid 
for Haves and Muhammad 
Have-nots 

Red Star Over Edgar Snow 

China 

Red Tape and P.V.R. Rao 

White Cap 

Reprieve Jean Paul Sartre 

Story of My Life, Morarji Desai 
The 

Strong Opinions Vladimir Naba- 
kov 

Tafseer-e-Ghalib Gian Chand Jain 
The Ascent of Man Jacob Bronowski 
The Challenge of Gunnar Myrdal 
World Poverty 

The Greatest—My Muhammad Ali 
Own Story (an autobio¬ 

graphy) 

The Lid Off J.N. Salmi 

The Presidential Bimanesh Chat- 
Pi cdicamcnt terjee 

The Spirit of India (Mrs.) Dorothy 
‘Norman 

Top Secrets and P.L. Bhandari 
All That 

To The Moon and John Vergis 
Beyond Vilanilam 

Two Leaves and a Mulkh Raj 
Bud Anand 

Vermilion Gate Lin Yutang 
Waiting for the Atallah Mansour 
Dawn 

Why Emergency M A. Naidu 
World Markets of Felix Fremont 
Tomorrow 

Yayati Vishnu Sakharam- 

Khandckar 


percentage of vacancies in the junior 
officers’ cadre, to be filled by direct 
recruitment by the Commission, will 
not be less than 25. 

Chhangani Commission: which 
inquired into allegations of corrup¬ 
tion and misuse of office against some 
former Akali Ministers of Punjab, 
submitted its 200-page report to the 
Government of India on November 
25, 1975. It related to 10 allegations 
referred to the Commission in Janu¬ 
ary 1975. Through an earlier report 
given by the Commission in April 
1975, it had indicted seven former 
Ministers of Punjab. 

Hamadur Rahman Commission: 

The Hamadur Rahman Commission 
was appointed by Mr. Bhutto to go 
into the causes of the Pakistan Army's 
"debacle” in the then East Pakistan 
in 1971. The Commission has since 
submitted one main report and a 
supplementary report later, but both 
have not so far been made public by 
the Pakistan authorities. 

Income-tax Settlement Commis¬ 
sion: The Government of India has 
constituted a high-powered Income- 
Tax Settlement Commission with Mr. 
C.C. Gauapathy as Chairman. 

The Commission, which will have 
two part-time members, will provide 
the machinery to which any assessee 
could go for compromise and settle¬ 
ment at arty stage of the proceedings. 

Any order of settlement passed by 
the Commission, shall be conclusive 
and cannot be reopened in any pro¬ 
ceedings under the income-tax or any 
other law in force. 

The new commission will be a 
continuing body to which assessces 
will have access though income-tax 
authorities and can plead that a parti¬ 
cular case should not be taken up. 
It will function within the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue and Banking in 
New Delhi. 


COMMISSIONS AND COM¬ 
MITTEES 

Banking Commission: It has been 
constituted under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Manubhai Shah, former 
Commerce Minister, to go into the 
working of the 14 nationalised banks 
and recommend necessary changes to 
improve their working. 

Banking Service Commission: Par¬ 
liament on August J, 1975, approved 
a Bill which seeks to establish the 
Banking Service Commission for 
recruitment in public sector banks. 
Under the provisions of the Bill the 
proposed commission will have 
regional offices and be responsiblefor 
the recruitment of persons in the 
clerical and allied cadres of the public 
sector banks by conducting examina¬ 
tions. The Bill also provides that the 


Mathew Commission: has been 
set up to probe the circumstances 
surrounding the assassination of Mr. 
Lalit Narain Mishra, former Railway 
Minister in the Union Cabinet. The 
Commission is to entertain evidence 
“in camera” from anyone not willing 
to depose in public. Mr. Justice 
Mathew is the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Raghuramaiah Committee: It is a 
high-power committee to be constitut¬ 
ed by the Centre under the Chair¬ 
manship of the Parliamentary AlTairs 
Minister, Mr. K. Raghuramaiah, as 
its chairman, to go into difficulties en¬ 
countered in the implementation of 
land reforms and suggest ways and 
means to remove them. 

Sarkaria Commission: It was ap¬ 
pointed on February 3,1976 to probe 
charges of corruption, favouritism, 


administrative and financial impro¬ 
prieties and abuse of official position, 
against the former Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister, Mr. M. Karunanidhi and 
some of his cabinet colleagues. The 
commission is headed by Mr. Justice 
R.S. Sarkaria of the Supreme Court. 
It is to submit its report by February 
1. 1977. 

Swaran Singh Committee: The 
10-member Swaran Singh Committee 
which was appointed by the Congress 
President Mr. D.K. Barooah under 
the Chairmanship of S. Swaran Singh, 
former Defence Minister of India, to 
study and suggest amendments to the 
Indian Constitution, submitted its 
"tentative proposals” on April 14, 
1976 dealing with system of Govern¬ 
ment, Power of Judicial Review, 
Writ Jurisdictions, Amendment of 
the Constitution, Service Matters, 
Disqualification of M.P.s and 
M.L.A.s, Centre-State Co-ordination 
in Agriculture and Education, and 
Law and Order. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Mr. A.R. Anlulay (Secretary), 
Mr. Siddhartha Shankar Ray, Mr. 
Rajni Patel, Mr. H.R. Gokhale, Mr. 
V.A. Seyid Muhammad, Mr. V.N. 
Oadgil, Mr. C.M. Stephen, Mr. D.P. 
Singh and Mr. D.C. Goswamy. 


ORGANISATIONS 

I.L..O. (International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation) : The ll.O came into exis¬ 
tence as a subsidiary of the League 
of Nations in 1919. It is composed 
of the representatives of governments, 
employers and workers. Its aim is 
to raise living standards and generally 
to improve economic and social 
stability in all mernbei-States. The 
U.N. recognised it as one of its asso¬ 
ciate agencies in 1946. The Organi¬ 
sation is administered by an Inter 
national Labour Conference (which 
meets annually), a Governing Body 
and the International Labour Office. 
The latest annual assembly of the 
ILO was held from June 2 to June 24, 
1976. Chairman Michael O’Leary of 
Ireland, who presided, advised the 
141 delegates who attended the ses¬ 
sion to “keep politics out”, but this 
advice was not heeded. On the very 
first day the Conference had to face a 
diplomatic crisis following the plea 
by the Arabs that the l’LO be ad¬ 
mitted as an Observer at the World 
Employment and Poveity Confe¬ 
rence. The tendency of several dele¬ 
gates to impart political under-tones 
to their speeches and other difficul¬ 
ties made i he ILO less effective than 
it was supposed to be. But there 
need be no doubt that the ILO still 
has a vital role to play. 

Interpol: Interpol is an abbre¬ 
viation of the International Criminal 
Police Commission, which has been 
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directed to ensure international co¬ 
operation in the suppression of crime. 
It has done very useful work. When¬ 
ever international gangsters are at 
work, for instance, and no single State 
can tackle them, the case is sent to 
Interpol which has a wide network of 
agents wh« are allowed entry by 
various governments to ports, etc. in 
order to enable them to catch 
criminals. 

Asian Clearing Union: To ensure 
Asian regional co-operation in trade 
without creating balance of payments 
difficulties, six nations—India, Iran. 
Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan—'formed the Asian Clearing 
Union at a meeting held in Bangkok 
in December 1974. To overcome the 
difficulties created by the interna¬ 
tional currency crisis, the Asian 
Union is exploring the possibilities 
of an Asian monetary unit. Mean¬ 
while, the Union intends to use local 
currencies to settle the trade pay¬ 
ments. The headquarters of the 
Union are located at Teheran. 

O.P.E.C. : means Oiganisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
It is an organisation formed by West 
Asian oil producing countries. A 
sharp increase in oil prices by OPEC 
has affected adversely industrial pro¬ 
duction and development all over 
the world. 


PERSONS 

Anfre, Valerie: She is the first 
woman General in French Army. 
She was promoted to the rank of 
General on April 22, 1976 for the 
first time in the history of the French 
Armed Forces. 

Aryabhata: (476-520 ad.) After 
whom India’s first scientific satellite 
has been named, was a great Indian 
astronomer and mathematician. He 
laid the foundation or Algebra and 
was responsible for pointing out the 
importance of “zero”. 

The UNESCO has decided to 
celebrate his 15th century this year. 

Averina, Tatiana: of the Soviet 
Union was the first double gold 
medalist of the 12th Winter Olympic 
Games by winning the women’s 
3,000-mctrc speed skating competi¬ 
tion. Miss Averina, winner of the 
1,000-mctre, a day before, clocked 4 
minutes 45' 19 seconds for the 3,000- 
metre title. 

Attenborough, Richard: He is 
one of Britain’s best-loved film stars. 
He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
II in her New Year’s honours list 
(1976). 

Baltimore, Dr. David: is one of 
the leading American cancer resear¬ 
chers who has shared the 1975 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine. He is a professor 


of Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

Bohr, Aagc: of Denmark who 
has co-shared the 1975 Nobel Prize 
in Physics is son of Neils Bohr, 
winner of the 1922 Nobel Prize in 
Physics for his “investigation of the 
structure of atoms and the radiation 
emanating fiom them”. Aage Bohr 
has been awarded the Prize for his 
research and contiibulion in nuclear 
physics, specially for his findings 
regarding the atomic nucleus. 

Bonnington, Cris: was in the 
news as leader of the British expedi¬ 
tion which scaled Mount Everest, the 
world’s highest peak, ftom the for¬ 
midable south-west face in September 
1975. The mountain has never be¬ 
fore been conquered by that route. 

Brezhnev, Leonid: He is CPSU 
Geneial Seen, taiv and Chairman of 
the USSR Defence Council. On May 
9, 1976, the Soviet Union confei red a 
rare honour on him in recognition 
of his services to the country and 
world peace. 

It bestowed on its leader the rank 
of Marshal of the Soviet Union. 

It is for the first time after Joseph 
Stalin that the leader of the Commu¬ 
nist Party is given thehighest military 
rank of his day. 

Human, Sachin Dev: who died 
on October 31, 1975, was one of the 
top music creaters who had been 
awarded the Padma Shree, four 
years ago. 

Callaghan, James: lie is the 
Prime Minister of Britain. He suc¬ 
ceeded Harold Wilson who resigned 
on March 16, 1976. 

Carlos, Juan: He is the grandson 
of the late King Alfonso XIII of 
Spain. He was sworn in on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1975 as Spain’s first king 
succeeding Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco as the ruler of Spain. 

Carter, Jimmy: is the former 
Georgian Governor who has emerged 
as one of the challengers of President 
Gerald Ford in the 1976 U.S. Presi¬ 
dential election. 

Cassia, Rene: winner of the 1968 
Nobel Peace Prize who died on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1976 at the age of 88, was 
a French jurist known for his defence 
of human rights. He was a former 
President of the European Court of 
Human Rights and the principal 
author of the United Nations Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of the Right of Man 
drafted in 1948. 

Che Guevara: He was a guerilla 
revolutionary who tried to organise 
revolts in several Latin American 
countries. He was shot dead by the 
Bolivian army in the earlier half of 
October 1967. 


Cbiakan, Yen: is the Presiden t of 
Taiwan. He succeeded Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek who died on 
April 5, 1975 at the age of 87. 

Christie, Agatha: who died on 
January 12, 1976 was the queen of 
British mystery stories who wrote 
“The Mousetrap’’, the longest run¬ 
ning play in British theatre history. 
She was 85. 

Comforth, John Warcup: Co- 

winner of the 1975 Nobel Prize in 
Chemist ry is a deaf professor. He is 
an Austialian living in England. His 
chief distinction is mapping out the 
formation of cholestmls which he 
calls “a great discovery” ami con¬ 
tains (he key to, for instance, sex 
hormones. 

Ciirsetji, Admiral Jal: He is 
India’s Chief of Naval Staff. For¬ 
merly Flag Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Western Naval Command, he 
was appointed to the post on Feb- 
ru trv 29, 1976 on retirement of 
Admiral S.N. Kohli. 

dc Valera, Eanwn: who died on 
August 29, 1975 at the age of 92 was 
a fiery revolutionary who became the 
President and father-figure of Ireland. 

Dhawan, Prof. Satish: He is the 
Chairman of the Indian Space Re¬ 
search Organisation (ISRO). Under 
his dynamic leadership India entered 
Space Age by launching “Aryabhata”, 
a scientific satellite into space on 
April 19, 1975. 

Dicmiliev, Mustafa: He is a 
Soviet dissident who was active in the 
cause of Crimean Tartars deported 
to Soviet Central Asia under Stalin 
but who wanted to return to their 
homeland. On April 15, 1976, he 
was sentenced to two and a half 
years in a hard labour camp. 

Didbecco, Dr. Renato: Is Ifalian- 
bom Aineiican cancer researcher 
who has co-shared the 1975 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine. 

Evert, Chris: of the U.S.A. was 
in the news having won the Women’s 
singles title in the Wimbledon 
Championship held in July 1976. 
She had earlier won it in 1974. 

Franco, Generalissimo Francisco: 
who died on November 20, 1975, 
ruled Spain as an unchallenged dic¬ 
tator since October 1, 1936 when he 
was proclaimed Generalissimo, a 
man who was praised for saving 
Spain from communism and con¬ 
demned for his refusal to accept the 
ideals of western democracy. 

Franjieb, Suleiman: He was Pre¬ 
sident of Lebanon. He was in the 
news when on March 25, 1976, he 
had to abandon his beleagued palace 
after it came under shell and rocket 
fire from the Left-wing forces trying 
to oust him as Head of State. 
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Fraser, Malcolm: He is Prime 
Minister of Australia. He won a 
landslide victory for his Liberal- 
National County Parly Coalition on 
December 13, 1975. About a month 
earlier he was installed as head of a 
caretaker government after the shock 
sacking of Mr. Gough Whitlam by 
the Governor General of Australia. 

Ghose, Dr. Sankar: is the aut hor 
of a number of books on Indian 
politics such as “The Western Impact 
on Indian Politics”, “Socialism and 
Communism inlndiu”and “Political 
Ideas and Movements in India”. 
Lately, Dr. Ghose came out with a 
history of the Congress Party as well 
as an anthology of Presidential ad¬ 
dresses delivered at the plenary 
scss’on of the Congress. 

Girl, Dr. Tulsi: A seasonal poli¬ 
tician of Nepal was in the news on 
December 3, 1975 when he became 
the Prime Minister of Nepal, succeed¬ 
ing Mr. Nagendra Pia->ad Rijal who 
resigned. 

Grechko, Marshal Andrei: So¬ 
viet Union’s Defence Minister who 
died on April 26. 1976 was a promi¬ 
nent figure of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, outstanding 
soldier, manlier of the Political 
Bureau of the CPSL- Central Com¬ 
mittee and twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Gujral, I.K.: who has been ap¬ 
pointed Indian Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union has been Minister of 
State in the Planning Ministry since 
June 1975. He had previously held 
independent charge of the Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting Ministry. 

Hodgkin, Dr. Dorothy: He pre¬ 
sided over the 25th Pugwash Con¬ 
ference held at Madras in January, 
1976. 

Joshi, Dr. A.B.: who has been 
awarded tiie 1975 Borlaug Award in 
recognition of his research work and 
set vice to agriculture is Director of 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

Juan Carlos de Borbon: He took 
over as Spain’s Chief of State after 
the death of Gen. Franco. 

Kai-shek, Cliiang: President of 
Taiwan who died on April 5, 1975 at 
the age of 87 was the last sui vivor or 
the original Big Four allied leaders 
of World War II. 

Kamaraj, K.: Popularly known 
as “Man of the Masses” who died 
on October 2, 1975 was a unique 
personality who attained great emi¬ 
nence without seeking it. A symbol 
of stark simplicity and down to earth 
coramonsense, he was a towering 
Congress Party boss in Tamil Nadu 
who had dramatically emerged as a 
Central leader in the last days of 
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Nehru. He was awarded Bharat 
Ratna. 1976, the nation’s highest 
award, posthumously. 

Kamaruzzaman, A.H.M.: who 
was killed in Dacca jail on November 
3, 1975, was one of the 34 members 
of the Bangladesh constituent as¬ 
sembly to draft a constitution for the 
new nation. After independence, he 
was taken as one of the four members 
in the cabinet formed on April 10, 
1971 at Mujibnagar. 

Kantorovich, Leonid: 63-year old 
Soviet professor is co-sharer of the 
1975 Nobel Pi ize in Economics. He 
is described as the leading represen¬ 
tative of the mathematics school in 
Soviet economic research. He is 
said to have applied linear program¬ 
ming to demon urate how Soviet 
economic planning could be im¬ 
proved. 

Karpov, Anatoly: of the Soviet 
Union emerged as world chess cham¬ 
pion. The Intel national Chess Fede¬ 
ration declared him as the world 
champion on April 3, 1975 after 
Bobby Fischer of the U S.A. had 
refused to defend the title under new 
rules. 

Knunda, Dr. Kenneth: is the Pre¬ 
sident of Zambia. He visited India 
in January 1975 to receive in person 
the sixth Nehru Award for the pro¬ 
motion of peace and international 
understanding. 

Kctkar, Gnjanan Vislmanath: is 
the 78-ycar-old former editor of a 
local Marathi daily. He was in the 
news when on May 6, 1976, he was 
acquitted of the charge of inten¬ 
tionally concealing prior information 
about the conspiracy to assassinate 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Khandekar, Vishnu Sakiiaram: 
(born 1898) who has been awarded 
the Rs. I lakh Jnanpith Award for 
1974 is one of the most outstanding 
writers of Marathi fiction of modern 
times. When he started writing, he 
was a village school teacher. 

Mr. Khandekar’s Yayati, written 
in 1959, is regarded as one of his 
best works, 

Khusro, Amir: was a famous 
literary person in the court of Alaud- 
din Khilji. He wrote in Persian as 
well as in Hindi. His seventh cen¬ 
tenary was celebrated in India in 
October 1975. 

Koopmans, Tjulllng: 65-ycar old 
Dutch-born American professor of 
Yale University was in the news hav¬ 
ing jointly won the 6,90,000-Kronor 
(£ 69,000) Nobel Prize for Economics 
in 1975. 

Kuo-feng, Hua: who has succeed¬ 
ed Mr. Chou En-lai as Prime Minister 
of China has also been chosen as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Paily. 


There is a general view that he is 
likely to succeed the 82-year old 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 

Kuan-hua, Chino: is the Foreign 
Minister of China. He was appoint¬ 
ed in place of Mr. Chi Peng-fei, one 
of the architects of U.S.-China 
detente. 

LinYutang: who died on March 
27, 1976 at the age of 82 was the 
renowned Chinese scholar who intro¬ 
duced the works of classical Chinese 
philosophers to the West. 

MacDonald, Miss Flora: is the 
first woman to seek the leadership of 
Canada’s Conservative Party. The 
leader will automatically become 
Prime Minister if the Conservatives 
win the next election to be held two 
or three years from now. 

Machel, Samora Moises: became 
the first President of Mozambique on 
its achieving independence after nearly 
500 years of colonial rule by Portugal. 
Mozambique achieved independence 
on June 25.1975. 

Magellan, Ferdinand: (1480-1521) 
He is often referred to as the first 
circumnavigator of the earth and is 
more correctly described as initiator 
and leader of the MegalJan Elcano 
expedition, since he died before the 
completion of the first voyage round 
the world. 

Mahler, Dr. If.: He is Director- 
General of the World Health Orga¬ 
nisation (WHO). 

Mancham, James R.: He is the 
first President of Seychelles, a group 
of islands in the Indian Ocean off 
Mauritius which achieved indepen¬ 
dence on July 1, 1976. 

Mattelson, Ben: of Denmark is 
co-sharer of the 1975 Nobel Prize in 
Physics. He has been awarded the 
Prize for his contribution to nuclear 
physics. 

McNamara, Robert: is the Presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank—the Inter¬ 
national Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD). 

Michelangelo: was the renowned 
Italian artist, painter, sculptor, archi¬ 
tect and poet. He was one of the 
greatest geniuses of the world. To 
mark his fifth birth centenary, India 
brought out two of his most famous 
paintings on postage stamps. 

Mikoyan, Anastas: Eighty-year 
old Anastas Mikoyan, a member of 
the Soviet Communist Party Central 
Committee, who was awarded the 
Order of Lenin in November 1975, 
had been the President of the Presi¬ 
dium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme So¬ 
viet during 1964-65. He paid much 
attention in recent years to the im¬ 
plementation of the Leninist policy 
of nationalities, questions of deve- 
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lopment of the State and Soviet 
Democracy. 

Montale, Eugenio: of Italy who 
won the 1975 Nobel Prize foi Lite¬ 
rature was born in 1896. He drew 
on the language of Dante to develop 
a unique style in modern Italian 
poetry. His poems often show a 
strong sense of morality. 

Montale ranks as one of Italy's 
foremost translators of Shakespeare. 

Moolgavkar, Hrushikesh: A i r 
Marshal Hrushikesh Moolgavkar is 
Chief of the Air Staff of the Indian 
Air Force. 

He was previously Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chiof of the Western 
Air Command. He took charge of 
his new appointment coasequent on 
the retirement of Air Chief Marshal 
O.P. Mehra on January 31, 1976. 

Montgomery, Field Marshal Vis¬ 
count : who died on March 24, 1976. 
at the age of 88 was most famous 
British soldier of modern times. 

Sometimes hailed as the most 
successful British General since the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Mont¬ 
gomery was a highly controversial 
General in World War II. He led 
British forces in their most notable 
victories against the armies of Nazi 
Germany. His most favourite vic¬ 
tory was in North Africa at the battle 
of Alamein, cited at the time as a 
turning point in the war. 

Mujibur Rahman, Sheikh: Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladesh who was assassi¬ 
nated in a military coup on August 15, 
1975, was known as “Banga Bandhu” 
to his 75 million people. He was the 
instrument for the liberation of the 
former East Pakistan while a death 
sentence hung over his head in a West 
Pakistan jail in December 1971. 

Nagendra Singh, Dr.: Judge of 
the International Court of Justice, 
has been elected Vice-President of 
the Court at the Hague. He is the 
first Indian to be elected to this 
office. 

Nazrul Islam, Syed: who was 
killed in Dacca jail was considered 
as second only to Sheikh Mujib in 
his contribution to the liberation 
struggle. He had been acting Presi¬ 
dent of the provisional government of 
Bangladesh at Mqjibnagar. 

Patwardhan, Pandit Vinayakrao: 
who died at Poona on August 23, 
1975, at the age of 78 was a renowned 
vocalist. He was a disciple of Pandit 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. He ex- 
cef'ed in the Gwalior gharana styles. 

Peron, Isabel: was President of 
Argentina and world's first woman 
President of a country. She was in 
the news when the country's military 
chiefs seized power from her on 


March 24, 1976 ending her crisis- 
plagued rule. 

Pramni, Seni: is the 70-ycar-old 
appointed Prime Minisler of Thai¬ 
land. lie is leader of the Moderate 
Democrat Party. 

Mr. Seni has been Prime Minister 
twice before—for four mon«hs at the 
end of the Second World War and for 
one week last year. 

Preblsch, Dr. Raul: He is an emi¬ 
nent economist from Argentina who 
received on April 26, 1976, the 10th 
Nehru Award (1974) for “Interna¬ 
tional Understanding”. 

Prolog, Vladimir: 60-year old 
native of Yugoslavia who is now a 
Swiss citizen is co-sharer of the 1975 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry. He is 
known for research into the stereo¬ 
chemistry of organic molecules and 
reactions. He is a professor in 
Zurich. 

Rainwater, James: of the U.S.A. 
is co-sharer of the 1975 Nobel Prize 
in Physics. He developed the theory 
that atomic nucleus is not always 
spherical but can also be egg-shaped 
which has no immediate practical 
meaning but is extremely essential 
to scientists. 

Ramanna, Dr. Raja: is Director 
of Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 
He is one of the top radian scientists 
associated with India’s nuclear blast 
at Pokhran on May 18,1974. 

Ramphal, Shridath S.: Secretary- 
General of the Commonwealth Sec¬ 
retariat, who is a former Foreign 
Minister of Guyana is a Guyanese of 
Indian origin. He was in India in 
connection with the 21st Common¬ 
wealth Parliamentary Conference 
which opened in New Delhi on Oc¬ 
tober 28, 1975. 

Rcddl, B. Narasimha: is a well- 
known Telugu film director and pro¬ 
ducer. He is the first director-producer 
of Telugu films to get Dadasaheb 
Phalke Award for 1974. 

Rao, Prof. U. Ramachandra: He 
is Director, Indian Scientific Satellite 
Project (ISSP) at Peenya near Banga¬ 
lore. The satellite “Aryabhata” has 
on hoard an X-ray payload fabricated 
by his group. 

Rooks, Conrad: He is producer- 
director of controversial fi 1 m 
Sidhartha. 

Sakharov, Andrei: is the Soviet 
Union’s foremost civil rights cham¬ 
pion who was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1975. He has been 
sharply attacked in the Soviet Press 
as being anti-detente and anti-Soviet. 
The award was received by his wife 
Mrs. Yelena Sakharov on December 
10, 1975 as Andrei Sakharov had 
been refused permission by the Soviet 


Union to leave the country to receive 
the award in person. 

He was again in the news in April 
1976 when he rendered himselfliable 
to legal action by slapping a militia¬ 
man on duty in court house brawls 
in the West Siberian town Omsk. 

Satnphan, Khieu: now Head of 
State of Cambodia was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Victorious Cambodian 
People’s National Liberation Armed 
Forces (Khmer Rouge) %nd former 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Saouma, Edouard: He is the 
second Director-General of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO). Mr. Saouma assumed office 
on January 1, 1976 replacing Dr. 
B.R. Sen. 

Sarkaria, Justice R.S.: is the 
Supreme Court Judge who constitutes 
the one-man Commission to investi¬ 
gate allegations of corruption and 
mal-administration against some for¬ 
mer DMK Ministers of Tamil Nadu. 

Sayem, A.S.M.: He is President 
of Bangladesh who took over from 
Mushtaq Ahmed Khondkar on No¬ 
vember 6,1975. He is a non-political 
personality. 

Sen, Samar: He is Indian High 
Commissioner in Dacca. He nar¬ 
rowly escaped an attempt on his life 
on November 24. 1975 when six 
young men shot at him with revolvers. 

Sihanouk, Prince Norodom: who 
was ousted from power in 1970, 
again became Head of State in Cam¬ 
bodia on surrender of Government 
forces to Khmer Rouge on April 17, 
1975. He returned to his home 
country on September 9, 1975 after 
living in exile in China for five years 
and became Head of State but later 
resigned in favour of Khieu Samphan. 

Sinha, Mr. Justice Jag Mohan Lai: 

has been permanent judge of the 
Allahabad High Court since August 
25, 1972. His name was very much 
in the news in connection with the 
judgement he delivered in the election 
petition filed by Mr. Raj Narain 
against the Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi. 

Smith, Arnold: is the former 
Canadian diplomat who retired on 
June 27, 1975 as Secretary General 
of the Commonwealth which he 
steered through 10 turbulent years 
when its survival often seemed in 
doubt. (Shridath S. Ramphal of 
Guyana is the present Secretary 
General of the Commonwealth.) 

Somare, Michael: He is the first 
Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea 
(independent on September 16,1975). 
He commands great respect among 
friends and opponents. Somare is a 
believer in the Westminster system 
of Government and a free Press. 
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Tabei, Mrs. Junko: She is the 

Japanese housewife who created his¬ 
tory by becoming the first-ever wo¬ 
man to scale Mount Everest. She 
was on a four-day visit to India 
(June 4-7, 1975) along with other 
members of the expedition. Mrs. 
Tabei, a member of the Japanese 
all-woman expedition to Everest, 
scaled the peak on May 16, 1975. 

Tajuddin Ahmed: who was killed 
in Dacca jail on November 3, 1975 
was one of the top leaders who led 
the Bangladesh freedom struggle ftom 
Mujibnagar after the Pakistan army’s 
crackdown and arrest of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman in March 1971. 

Tejjh Bahadur,Guru: son of Har- 
gobind whose tercentenary of martyr¬ 
dom was celebrated throughout the 
country on the 7th December, 1975 
was the ninth Guru of the Sikhs, 
lie was ordered by Emperor Aurang- 
zeb to embrace Islam; he refused and 
was executed. 

Tcmin, Dr. Howard Martin: is 

a professor of Oncology at the Uni¬ 
versity Wisconsion. He is one of the 
leading cancer researchers in the 
U.S.A He is co-sharer of the 1975 
Nobel Prize in Medicine. 

Theresa, Mother: -.s an Albanian 
nun who had come to India in 1928. 
For nearly 20 years she taught in 
various Convent Schools. In 1948 
she started working to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor in Calcutta. 
She has done very good work. In 
October 1950 she founded the Society 
of Missionaries of Charity in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

She is recipient of Magsaysay 
Award, Padma Bhushan, Nehru 
Award for International Understand¬ 
ing, first John XXIII Peace Prize, 
first Templeton Foundation Award. 

Thatcher, Mrs. Margaret: She 
was elected leader of Britain’s Con¬ 
servative Party on February 11, 1975. 
(If the Conservative Party wins in 
the next election, she would auto¬ 
matically become the first woman 
Prime Minister of Britain.) 

Thorn, Gaston: He is Prime 
Minister of Luxembourg, lie was 
elected President of the 30th anniver¬ 
sary session of the U.N. General 
Assembly on September 15, 1975. 

Toynbee, Arnold: who died on 
October 22, 1975 at the age of 86 
was one of the world’s leading his¬ 
torians. He was a persistent advo¬ 
cate of world government. His 12- 
volume work, ‘‘A Study of History” 
became an international classic. 

Videla, General Jorge: who had 
led a bloodless military coup against 
the Peronist Government, was sworn 
in as President of Argentina on 
March 29, 1976. He is Argentina’s 
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38th President since independence 
from Spain and the eighth soldier to 
hold the post. 

Viianilam, John Vergis: is the 
winner of the 1975 Markham Prize, 
the highest award in international 
communications. He hails from 
Kerala. 

Waldheim, Kurt: is the fourth 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Organisation. He is an 
Austrian lawyer-diplomat who is 
known in his country as “a man with 
no enemies”. 

Warburton, Miss Anne: She is a 
senior career diplomat and Britain’s 
lust woman ambassador. She took 
up her appointment in Copenhagen 
in early May 1976. 

Whitlam, Gough: who headed the 
Labour Government in Australia 
was dismissed from the office of 
Prime Ministership on November 11, 
1975 by the Australian Governor 
General Sir John Kerr following the 
refusal of the non-labour majority 
in the Senate to pass the budget for 
1975-76. He was routed in the 
general elections held on December 
13, 1975 by a coalition led by Mr. 
Malcolm Fraser. 

Wilson, Harold: He was in the 
news when in a surprise move, he 
announced on March 16, 1976 to 
quit office as Prime Minister of Bri¬ 
tain. saying he had held the office 
long enough. 


PLACES 

Aegean Sea: is the branch of the 
Mediterranean, studded with islands 
between Greece and Turkey. Theie 
is a dispute between the two countries 
over the exploration of oil in this 
area. 

AlAiyun: is the capital of Spanish 
Sahara roughly 100 miles front 
Rabat, the capital of Morocco. It 
was in the news in November 1975 
when the Moroccan King threatened 
to launch what he called a march 
from the Moroccan border to his 
Spanish Sahara capital. 

King Hassan’s “march of con¬ 
quest” by 350,000 unarmed civilians 
on the Spanish Sahara apparently 
achieved its primary objective— 
Spanish recognition of Morocco’s 
claim to the territory. 

Angola: ( Capital: Luanda) has 
been one of the Portuguese colony 
on the west-coast of Africa. It was 
granted independence by Portugal 
on November 10,1975 after 500 years 
of colonial rule leaving three inde¬ 
pendent movements fighting over the 
young, mineral-rich nation. 

Bangkok: was the venue of the 
first Asian invitation Badminton 


Championship opened on March 
24, 1976. 

Barbera: is a strategically locat¬ 
ed port and a growing Soviet base on 
the Somalian coast. The Soviet 
Union is reported to have built a new 
complex here which enables them to 
service missiles aboard warships in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Bears Lake: Situated on the out¬ 
skirts of Moscow, Bears Lake is the 
USSR’s satellite tracking station. It 
was in the news when India’s first 
scientific satellite “Aryabhata” was 
launched into space on April 19. 
1975. The satcl I i te was launched i nt o 
space fioin a secret cosmodrome in 
the Soviet Union. 

Bombay High: is an off-shore 
area about 150 km. north of Bombay 
in the continental shelf of the Ara¬ 
bian Sea where "Sagar Samrat”— 
India’s first self-propelled drilling ship 
belonging to the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, is engaged in spudding 
oil wells. The oil discovery in 
Bombay High has been the biggest 
so far and it is expected to yield 
one-million tonnes of oil a year at 
the first stage of production which 
began in mid-1976. 

Cabinda: is the oil-rich West 
African enclave. On August 1, 1975 
Mr. Luis Ranque Fianque, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Libciation Front of 
Cabinda declared the territory inde¬ 
pendent. 

Cabinda was administered fiont 
the huge Portuguese territory of 
Angola to the south. It lies on the 
northern side of the river Congo 
Estuary. It has extensive oil, ura¬ 
nium and other mineral wealth. 

Bougainville (North Solomons): 
is the tiny copper-rich island in the 
South Pacific. It was in the news on 
September 1, 1975 when it declared 
unilateral independence from Papua- 
New Guinea and renamed itself 
North Solomons. Dr. Alexis Sarei 
emerged as the Chairman of the 
“Republican Government of North 
Solomons”. 

Cape Verde Island: is situated 
off the West African coast near 
Guinea Bissau. It was a Portuguese 
colony. It achieved independence 
on July 5,1975. 

Chasnala: is a colliery in Dhan- 
bad district (Bihar) in which 372 
workers were entrapped following the 
sudden flooding of an underground 
layer on December 27, 1975. The 
coalmine was about 390 metres deep 
and waters, which began gushing in 
after two explosions ripped through 
the mine, had risen to a height of 
about 336 metres. 

The depth of water in the mine 
ranged from 100 metres to 250 metres 
causing a great pressure of water. 
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The Chasnala project Costing 
about Rs. 40 crorcs was developed 
with World Bank assistance. The 
development plans were drawn up by 
foreign consultants, including a Bii- 
tish firm with which the statutory 
authorities were associated. 

Chateau of Kumliouillct: near 
Paris was the venue of a summit of 
six major industrial nations of the 
non-communist world held on No¬ 
vember 16-17, 1975. The summit 
aimed at finding solutions to the twin 
problems of inflation and recession 
facing them, 

Comoro Island: is situated in 
the Mozambique channel in the 
Indian Ocean between Madagascar 
and East Aftica. It became inde¬ 
pendent on July 6,1975. It has been 
admitted as a member of the U.N.O. 

Diego Garcia: is the much 
talked-of tiny island in the Indian 
Ocean under occupation by Britain 
where the U.S. Government is con- 
stiucting a naval and air force base 
as part of its strategy to counter the 
Soviet influence in the Indian Ocean. 

Fatehsagar Lake (Udaipur): has 
been in the news for the Rs. 14- 
lakh solar observatory being set up 
on an island in this lake. It will 
be the first of its kind in India and 
second in the world. The purpose 
is to study diflcient activities of the 
sun, Us flare prominence and origin 
of sun spots. 

Great Slave: is a lake in the 
north-west territory of Canada. 

Grenada: ( Capital: St. George's) 
is 138th and one of the smallest U.N. 
members (Area: 344 sq. kin.; Popu¬ 
lation: 1970—1,04,579). It is the 
most southerly of the Windward is¬ 
lands situated about 150 km. south- 
west of Barbados. 

Guatemala: is a city in Central 
America adjoining Mexico, British 
Honduras and El Salvador. It was 
hit by a series of earthquakes on 
February 4, 1976 which razed a third 
of this city of one million people 
causing deaths and destruction. 

More than twemy-two thousand 
persons are believed to have been 
killed in this earthquake. 

Guinea-Bissau: It lies on the 
west-coast of Africa. It achieved 
independence on September JO, 1974 
ending 343-year of Portuguese rule. 
It is now a member of the U.N.O. 

Hangchow: is an industrial city 
in eastern China where on August 
26, 1975 over 15,000 Iroops were 
called to crush a mass-scale workers' 
strike. 

Helsinki: is the capital of Fin¬ 
land. It was the venue of the 35- 
nation summit conference on Secu¬ 


rity and Co-operation in Europe 
opened on July 31, 1975. The his¬ 
toric Euiopcan Peace Treaty was 
signed here on August 1, 1975. 

Innsbruck: in Austria was the 
venue of the 12th Winter Olympic 
Games which concluded on Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1976. 

Jawahar Bhnvan: will be the 
name of the new headquarters of the 
AU-India Congress Committee to be 
constructed at 3, Raisina Road, New 
Delhi at a cost of Rs. one crorc. 

“Kama Gata Maru” Nagar: was 
name of the venue of the 75th plenary 
session of the All-India Congress 
Committee which w;is held at Mataur 
(near Chandigarh) in the last week of 
December 1975. 

Kampala: is the capital of 
Uganda in East Africa. 

Karakoram Mountain Area: has 

been in the news on account of Kara¬ 
koram Highway being constructed by 
Pakistan. The 400-milc long road 
runs through Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir and links Pakistan with 
China. 

Kavaloor: in Tamil Nadu is in 
the news as the Department of Space 
(India) plans to set up a satellite track¬ 
ing station here with Soviet collabo¬ 
ration to study closely the earth in 
relation to other planets. 

Kudrctmikh: in Karnataka is the 
place where an iron ore project is 
being set up in collaboration with 
Iran. 

Kolleru Lake: It is u lake men¬ 
tioned in the travelogue of Hiueu- 
tsiung. The place is in the news as 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
has prepared a Rs. 2-crorc plan 
envisaging construction of 71 fish 
tanks of about 40 acres each in the 
348 sq. mile area which is a natural 
depression between Krishna and West 
Godavari districts. 

The Kolleru Lake, about 60 km. 
from the Bay of Bengal, is connected 
to the sea by a narrow waterway called 
Uppuleru. It receives drainage water 
from a catchment area of nearly 
1,338 sq. miles. 

Kuril: is a chain of small islands 
in the north Pacific (USSR). 

Lena: is a river in Siberia rising 
in mountains west of Lake Baikul 
and flowing north to the Arctic 
Ocean. The length of the river is 
4,480 km. 

Luanda: is the capital of Angola 
now an independent country on the 
west coast of Africa. 

Mataur: a village adjoining 
Sahibzada Ajit Singh Nagar (Mohali) 
in the Punjab about 5 km. from 
Chandigarh was the venue of the 


75th plenary session of the Indian 
National Congress held from Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1975 to January 3, 1976. 
The place lias been named as "Kama- 
gala Maru Nagar”. 

Mayotte: is the tiny Indian 
Ocean island of which 99% people 
voted in a referendum held on Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1976 to keep the island 
French. 

Monte Carlo: will be the venue 
of the 1976 World BridgC Champion¬ 
ships. It is tourist resort in Monaco 
principality in South France. 

Montreal: in Canada was the 
venue of the 21st Olympic Games 
held in July 1976. 

Mozambique: ( Capital: Lorenco 
Morques). It lies on the east coast 
of Africa. It achieved independence 
from Portugal on June 25, 1975. 

Nairobi: was the venue of the 
fourth UNCTAD (United Nations 
Confcience on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment) inaugurated on May 5, 1976. 

Namibia: is the new name for 
South-West Africa. It is being 
administered by South Africa. The 
18-Member U.N. Council is pressing 
for independence of Namibia. 

Namrup: in Assam is known for 
fertiliser project. The project, which 
is being set up in collaboration with 
two Italian firms, will have a capacity 
of 3,30,000 tonnes of urea and its 
feedstock will be natural gas. Both 
ammonia and urea production are 
expected to begin soon. 

Narora: is a place in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, 80 km. from Bulandshanr, on 
the banks of Ganga. It has been 
selected by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission as the site for another atomic 
power station. The power house is 
expected to be commissioned by the 
end of 1976. It is to feed power to 
the northern grid. 

Netaji Stadium: is in Calcutta. 
The 33rd World Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships were held here in February 
1975. 

Nevada: is a desert 178 km. 
north of the gambling resort of Las 
Vegas. The United States exploded 
an underground nuclear device with 
a power of between 200 and 500 kilo- 
tons (between 200,000 and 500,000 
tonnes of TNT) beneath the Nevada 
desert on February 13, 1976. 

North Solomons: ( Bougainville ) 
is the tiny copper-rich island in the 
South Pacific. It declared unilateral 
independence from Papua New 
Guinea on September 1, 1975. 

Oecussie Amepo: is a Portuguese 
enclave in the Far East which was 
officially merged with Indonesia on 
December 14, 1975 ending 400 years 
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of Portuguese rule. The merger 
followed the fall of Dili, capital of 
Portuguese Timor, to pro-Indonesian 
forces. 

Papua New Guinea: which used 
to be administered by Australia as 
U.N. Trust Territory achieved inde¬ 
pendence on September 16, 1975. 

Pecnya: near Bangalore is the 
place where India’s first satellite 
“Aryabhata” was constructed with 
90% indigenous material at a cost of 
Rs. 5 crorc. 

Riyadh: is the capital of Saudi 
Arabia. 

Sea of Tranquillity: is one of the 
maria (area) on the moon, the place 
where astronauts Neil Armstrong 
and Edwin Aldrin landed on July 21, 
1969 and set foot on the lunar soil for 
the first time in the annals of man. 

Sao Tome and Principe: (Capital— 
Sao Tome) is situated on the Equator 
about 280 km. off the west coast of 
Africa in the Gulf of Guinea. It 
achieved independence from Portu¬ 
gal on July 12, 1975. 

Seychelles: is a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean off Mauritius. 
It was in the news when on July 1, 
1976 it attained independence after 
some 160 years of British rule. Its 
capital is Victoria located on Mahe, 
the largest island in the Seychelles 
group. 

The Seychelles group of islands 
were first colonised by the French. 
The control of the islands alternated 
between the French and the British 
several times until 1794 when the 
latter took them over finally and ad¬ 
ministered as a dependency of 
Mauritius. 

On gaining independence, Sey¬ 
chelles becomes a republic and the 
36th member of the Commonwealth. 

It is also being admitted to the non- 
aligned group as a full member at the 
Colombo summit. 

India plans to have closer links 
with Seychelles. Already in August 
1975, Mr. Manchum paid a visit to 
India to strengthen bilateral relations. 
India traditionally has had some trade 
with Seychelles whose chief products 
arc fish, coconut and spices. (Imp.) 

Shatt-al-Arab: is the boundary 
line demarcating the territories of 
Iraq and Iran. 

Sikkim: A new era dawned on 
Sikkim on May 16, 1975, when this 
Himalayan territory joined the family 
of Indian States. On that day Pre¬ 
sident Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed signed 
the 36th Amendment Bill, which made 
Sikkim the 22nd State of India and 
abolished the institution of the 
Chogyal. 


Spanish Sahara: was in the news 
in November, 1975 when Spain an¬ 
nounced its decision to hand over 
power “immediately” in this phos¬ 
phate-rich Sahara territory to a care¬ 
taker administration formed by 
Morocco, Mauritania and the local 
assembly (the Jemma). 

Ultimately Spain decided to with¬ 
draw from the disputed western 
Sahara on February 28,1976 and left 
the territory to a provisional adminis¬ 
tration formed by Morocco and 
Mauritania. 

Surinam: formerly a Dutch 
Colony (called Dutch Guayana) is 
situated in northern Latin America. 
It was proclaimed an independent 
republic on November 25, 1975. 

Tarfaya: is the closest point on 
the Moroccan side of the border to 
the Spanish-held territory. It was 
in the news when the Moroccan Peace 
Marchers gathered at this place early 
in November 1975 for the historic 
march to free the Spanish Sahara. 

Tien An Men Square: is the mar¬ 
tyrs’ monument in Peking (China). 
It has two main buildings vie., the 
Great Hall of the People and the his¬ 
toric museum. The place was in the 
news in the first week of April 1976 
when there were demonstrations 
against clearance of wreaths placed at 
the martyrs’ monument during 
China’s ancient Ching Ming festival, 
a day dedicated to the dead. 

Timor: (Capital: Dili) is a Por¬ 
tuguese island colony in the Malay 
Archipelago in the Pacific Ocean. 
There was a coup bid here on August 
11,1975 to achieve independence from 
Portugal. 

Trincomalee: is a port on the cast 
coast of Sri Lanka. It is reported 
that China has designs of establish¬ 
ing a naval base here. 

Ussuri and Amur: are two rivers 
on Russo-Chincse border in Siberia. 
These were in the news due to severe 
outbreaks of fighting between Soviet 
and Chinese troops in recent months, 
according to Times magazine reports. 

The two sides are said to have 
r battled near these two rivers, where 
r Soviet and Chinese troops had engaged 
fin bitter battles in 1969. 

Utapao: is a U.S.-run base in 
Thailand. It lies south-east of Bang¬ 
kok. It was in the news when on 
May 14, 1975 the U.S.A. landed 
about 800 marines here under strong 
protests from the Thailand Govern¬ 
ment. 

Visakhapatnam: was the venue 
of the 63rd session of the Indian 
Science Congress opened on January 
3, 1976. 


Wadge Bank: Off Cap Comorin, 
was in the news when, as a gesture of 
goodwill, India agreed on March 24, 
1976, to allow Sri Lanka fishing vessels 
to continue fishing in the area for a 
period of three years after establish¬ 
ment by India of its exclusive econo¬ 
mic zone. 

Watergate: It is an office build¬ 
ing in Washington. It had come into 
the news in June 1972 when some men 
were apprehended frying to break into 
the Democratic Party headquarters 
located in this building. The men had 
links with the White House and the 
incident later came to be known as 
the Watergate scandal involving for¬ 
mer President Richard Nixon. 

Yerevan: is the headquarters of 
the Armenian Republic in the USSR. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visited 
this beautiful capital of trans-Cauca¬ 
sian Armenia on June 10, 1976 when 
she arrived there from Moscow while 
she was on a 6-day State visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

Yerevan city is said to be 29 
years older than Rome. It was really 
built into a modern city of 900.000 
people after the Second World War. 

Zamboanga: in the Southern 
Philippine was in the news when on 
May 24 the Philippine troops shot 
dead three Muslim Hijackers of a 
domestic jetliner in a desperate rescue 
attempt in which 10 hostages died 
and 22 were wounded when a hijacker 
threw a grenade in the cockpit setting 
off a fire. 

The plane, a Philippine Airliner 
BAC-111, which was seized over 
Davao city and diverted to Zam¬ 
boanga in the south by six heavily 
armed young Muslim guerillas, was a 
total wreck. 


PLANTS AND PROJECTS 

Bharat Refineries Limited (BRL): 

is the new name of the fourth public 
sector oil company which formally 
came into existence on February 14, 
1976. Before the take-over by the 
Government on January 24, it was 
known as Burmah Shell refinery. 

Cochin Shipyard: It was in the 
news when on February 11, 1976, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi laid 
the keel of a 75,000 DWT bulk 
carrier which will be the largest ship 
to be built in India so far. The Co¬ 
chin Shipyard, which is nearing com¬ 
pletion, is India’s biggest shipyard 
and one of the most modern in the 
woild. When it becomes fully 
operational it will be capable of con¬ 
structing ships up to 85,000 DWT. 
It will be a composite shipyard with 
facilities for undertaking repair of 
ships up to 100,000 DWT. 
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Chukha Project: The giant 
Cliukha hydro-electric project is be¬ 
ing implemented in Bhutan with 
Indian assistance, at a cost of about 
Rs. 83 crores. 

Farakka Barrage: The basic aim 
of the Farakka Barrage is to preserve 
and maintain Calcutta port and to 
improve the navigability of the 
Hooghly river. It consists of a bar¬ 
rage across the Ganga at Farakka, 
another barrage at Jangipur across 
the Bhagirtht, a 39-km. long feeder 
canal taking off from the right bank 
of the Ganga at Farakka and tailing 
into the Bhagirthi below the Jangipur 
barrage, and a road-cum-rail bridge 
have already been completed. 

Specifically, the object of Farakka 
is to use about 40,000 cusecs of water 
out of the water stored in the dam to 
flush the Calcutta port which isgetting 
silted up. The India-Bangladesh 
agreement of April 18, 1975, set an 
example in mutual understanding 
over the utilisation of the waters of 
an international rivei. The Ganges 
water were discharged into the feeder 
channels for Calcutta port on April 
21, 1975. The water resources when 
fully regulated and controlled will 
help avoid floods and provide pro¬ 
tection to large areas. They will 
also meet the irrigation requirements 
on a long term basis. 

Goa Shipyard: Goa Shipyard 
Limited in Vasco da Gamma is a 
subsidiary of the state-owned Maza- 
gon Docks Limited, Bombay. It has 
been in the news when on May 
30, 1976 it cnteied the field of 
warship construction with the 
laying of* the keel of the fust of 
three landing craft ordered by the 
Indian Navy. Goa'Shipyard is to be 
developed into a major warship¬ 
building yard. 

Idukki Hydro-clectric Project: It 
is a giant hydro-electric project of 
Kerala and one of the biggest in the 
country, constructed with Canadian 
assistance with an installed capacity 
of 390 MW in the first stage and 780 
MW in the second stage. 

The project envisages to harness 
Periyar waters, has three major dams, 
the 555 feet high Idukki arch dam 
across Periyar river, 454 feet high 
Cheruthoni Dam across the tributary 
Cheruthoni river and 328 feet high 
Kulamavu Dam. 

Ja.vakwadi Dam ( Maharashtra ); 
The lO-km.-long Jayakwadi dam on 
the Godavari is Maharashtra’s largest 
irrigation project located near Pai- 
than. 

This project and the Puma Dam 
being built on a tributary of the 
Godavari, are crucial to the state’s 
efforts to raise food production from 
the present 85 lakh tonnes to 104 lakh 
tonnes. 


The 10-km.-long masonry dam 
has a live storage capacity at 2* 15 
thousand million cubic metres of 
water. The project, when complet¬ 
ed in 1982, will irrigate nearly 2‘8 
lakh hectares, the largest area to be 
covered by any single project in the 
State. 

When completed, the dam and its 
two canals will irrigate the parched 
lands in Bhir, Parbhani, Nandcd 
and Aurangabad districts and Ahmed- 
nagar. 

Kudreinukh Project: It is an iron 
ore project at Kudremukh in Kar¬ 
nataka. There are over 600 million 
tonnes of iron ore in the Kudremukh 
area, which is located in the Western 
Glial about 40 miles from Mangalore. 
This ore is low-grade magnetite, and 
these deposits did not attract much 
attention because the country has 
large quantities of high grade herma- 
tite ores. But Iran has offered to 
assist in developing Kudremukh. 
The project is feasible because the 
ore can be shipped easily from the 
Mangalore and techniques to improve 
low-grade magnetite ore have been 
developed. The ore is to be exported 
to Iran for twenty years. 

The project is being financed by 
the Government of Iran to the tune 
of Rs. 447 crores and that country 
has made an advance payment 
already. The. completion of the pro¬ 
ject will be a landmark in our econo¬ 
mic development as well as in co¬ 
operation with a foreign country for 
the benefit of both. 

Mathura Refinery: The proposed 
refinery at Mathura in Uttar Pradesh 
is now scheduled to be commissioned 
by 1980 and will process Bombay High 
crude according to an official state¬ 
ment. 

The design of the refinery, origi¬ 
nally based on crude imports from 
Iraq, has been suitably altered to 
process Bombay High Crude. 

Nuclear Power Project: India’s 
Nuclear Power Projects arc: (r) 
Rana Pratap Sagar Atomic Power 
Plant at Rawatbatta in Rajasthan; 
(it) Tarapur, 80 km. north of Bom¬ 
bay in Maharashtra; (Hi) Kalpakam 
Atomic Power Plant at Kalpakam 
near Madras in Tamil Nadu; (iv) 
Narora Atomic Power Station at 
Narora, 30 km. from Bulandshahr 
in U.P. 

Obra Project: It is a thermal 
project in Mirzapur District of Uttar 
Pradesh. It is likely to be complet¬ 
ed in December 1976. It will be the 
biggest thermal station in the country 
and is the backbone of the Uttar 
Pradesh power system. 

Parappalar Dam: The Rs. I- 
crore Parappalar Dam with a storage 


capacity of 167 million cubic feet 
near Oddenchatram, about 75 km. 
from Madurai in Palni taluk (Tamil 
Nadu), was inaugurated on August 
30, 1976. 

The Parappalar river, one of the 
six tributaries of the Amaravati runs 
through 64 km. in Palni taluk in 
Madurai district and Karur Taluk 
in Trichy district before joining the 
Amaravati. 

Rajghat Dam: It is a joint ven¬ 
ture of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. The project is designed to 
provide irrigation to more than 2’ 5 
lakh hectares of area in the Bundel- 
khand region extending to the two 
States. 

Talcher Urea Plant (Orissa): is 
the world’s second largesl coal-bascd 
fertiliser plant under construction in 
Talcher. 

The plant will produce 900 tonnes 
of ammonia daily which will be con¬ 
verted into 1,500 tonnes of urea. Its 
annual requirement of one million 
tonnes of non-cocking coal (during 
full capacity utilisation) will be met 
from the nearby South Balanda and 
Nadira collieries. These are vir¬ 
tually captive mines of the Talchar 
plant with proven reserves of nearly 
75 million tonnes. 

The Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre has set up a 62 tonne heavy 
water plant within the plant complex. 


SATELLITES, ROCKETS 

“Apple”: is the name given to 
the satellite proposed to be launched 
into space by India with European 
assistance in 1978-79. It will be a 
special type of satellite designed to 
help Indian space scientists in develop¬ 
ing capability to build full-scale com¬ 
munications satellite, an impor¬ 
tant goal of the country’s space 
programme. 

Arlanc: is the name given to a 
rocket developed by the ESRO 
(European Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion) capable of launching satellites 
into a geostationary orbit around the 
earth, i.e.. about 36,000 km. above 
the Equator. 

The first satellite to be orbited by 
the Ariane launcher will have an 
extremely elliptical orbit ranging 
from a maximum height of 35,000 
km. to a minimum height of about 
2,000 km. above the earth. As the 
satellite will have space to carry more 
payloads than required by ESRO, 
the organisation has offered to carry 
payloads suggested by othci coun¬ 
tries. 

“Aryabhata”: Aryabhata is the 
name given to India’s first scientific 
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satellite successfully launched into 
space on April 19, 1975 with the 
assistance of the Soviet Union which 
provided the vital rocket carrier. 
India had to go to the Soviet Union 
to launch “Aryabhata” because she 
had no booster rocket to hurl the 
heavy satellite into orbit. 

Aryabhata was meant to pci form 
three principal experiments in space: 

(1) study of X-i ays of low energy; 

(2) investigation of high energy 
particles called neutrons and 

(3) ultra-violet rays in iono¬ 
sphere—a region which plays an im¬ 
portant part in long-distance radio 
communication. 

Aryabhata has already crossed t he 
six-month working life span, as 
originally planned. It is, however, 
now expected to go on in oi bit for 
another two years. One of the sec¬ 
rets of its long life is its conservation 
of the gas controlling the spin. 

Second Indian Satellite: The 
second Indian satellite now under 
construction at Bangalore, will be 
launched in early 1978 from the 
Soviet Union as the first one, Arya¬ 
bhata. The second satellite will be 
completely indigenous, and the role 
of Soviet scientists would be restrict¬ 
ed to only consultation and to supply 
of special chemicals and battery. 

I-agcos (laser gcodvnmnic satel¬ 
lite): a satellite that looks like a 
giant golf ball, designed to observe 
the slow creep of land masses that 
causes earthquakes, was hurled into 
space by the U.S.A. on May 4, 1976 
bearing a message to any descendants 
of mankind that they may inhabit 
the earth nine million years from 
now. 

Lageos will measure minute move¬ 
ment—to less than an inch—of the 
earth’s crust (7,800 km.) below, 
bouncing back polar motions and 
movements of places on the globe. 

A stainless steel plaque on lageos, 
expected to be drawn back into the 
earth's atmosphere almost nine mil¬ 
lion years from now, is meant to 
indicate the satellite's origin and pur¬ 
pose to any intelligent beings, des¬ 
cendants of humanity or space 
travellers. 

Menaka U: It is a two-stage 
rocket employing a helically-welded 
300 mm. diameter rocket as the 
booster. 

Three boosters for Menaka (Mark 
II version) rockets capable of carry¬ 
ing 5-5 kg. payloads for meteorolo¬ 
gical studies up to 90 km. altitude, 
are reported to have been successfully 
flight-tested from the Tliumba equa¬ 
torial rocket launching station near 
Trivandrum on March 31,1976. 
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These tests form part of the flight 
trials to qualify the boosters for 
operational use. 

Nimbus-6: is the name of the 
satellite launched by the U.S.A. in 
June 1975 to collect weather data and 
check atmosphere radiation levels. 
It circles the Earth in polar orbit 
every 108 minutes. Due to the 
Earth’s rotation, it covers the entire 
globe once every 12 hours. 

The information it collects comes 
from 400 weather balloons circling 
the Earth at fixed altitudes and from 
automatic weather stations in remote 
areas on land at sea, including float¬ 
ing ice-fields in the Arctic. 

SEO (Satellite for Earth Observa¬ 
tion): SEO is India’s Rs. 6-crore 
project to launch a second and “a 
hundred times more complex” satel¬ 
lite into space. It is scheduled to be 
launched in 1978 by a Soviet inter- 
cosmos rocket from a cosmodrome 
in the USSR. It will be designed 
and fabricated in India. 

While the primary objective of 
India’s first satellite “Aryabhata” 
was to establish indigenous satellite 
technology, SEO’s mission is to 
obtain scientific information about 
meteorology, hydrology and oceano¬ 
graphy. 

SITE Programme: India set a 
new landmark in the field of miss 
communication when Prime Minis¬ 
ter Indira Gandhi inaugurated on 
August 1, 1975 the one-year Satel¬ 
lite Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE) programme aimed at 
educating and enlightening the rural 
masses. 

The SITE programme covers a 
total area of more than 3,00,000 
square kms. in six states. 

Through this satellite, stationed 
46,000 kms. above the Indian Ocean, 
programmes specially desined and 
produced for rural audiences are 
beamed direct to special television 
sets in 2,400 remote villages spread 
over Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa and Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Weather Satellites: These arc 
giant Satellites, “Weather Birds”, 
launched by the U.S.A. to hunt for 
hurricanes and tornadoes and to hope¬ 
fully improve weather forecasting by 
keeping a telescopic eye on the 
world. 

The first SMS-1 weather satellite 
was launched in May 1974 and the 
second meteorological satellite weigh¬ 
ing 550 kg. was launched on Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1975 to work with its sister 
satellite SMS-1. SMS-1 is to keep a 
close watch on the eastern half of the 
nation, the Caribbean and West 
Africa. Satellite-2 which was launch¬ 


ed from an outpost 35,680 km. above 
the Pacific Ocean is meant to provide 
forecast for the western part of the 
U.S.A. and Hawaii. 


SCIENCE 

Bosons: is the theory concerning 
detection of a group of nuclear parti¬ 
cles expounded by S.N. Bose, an emi¬ 
nent Indian scientist. 

“Charmed particle”: An Indian 
scientist Dr. Pyare I^ai Jain, working 
in the United States, has discovered 
an exotic nuclear particle called the 
“charmed particle”. 

The existence of this key particle 
was predicted six years ago to ex¬ 
plain the mysteries of high energy 
physics. Scientists throughout the 
world working with atom smashers 
had been searching for it. 

The discovery of the particle will 
have great impact on physics as a 
whole. 

The charmed particle is about one- 
and-a-half times as heavy as a hydro¬ 
gen atom and lives for an extremely 
short time ranging from trillionth of 
a second. After that it breaks into 
three particles all of them well known. 

Because of its short lifetime it 
travels only less than onc-fifth of a 
millimetre. 

Fumigation: means destroying 
bacteria, insects, pests etc. by ex¬ 
posure to poisonous gas or smoke. 

L-5: It is a fanciful project pre¬ 
pared by American scientists. The 
project is designed eventually to 
transfer most of the world’s industry 
and millions of people, along with 
many of their resources, to outer 
space. 

At the moment the project is only 
on paper, but the thought that our 
pollution-producing industrial estab¬ 
lishments could all be shifted to space 
is a thrilling one. The fear that gar¬ 
bage from the new artificial worlds 
will land on the people on earth is 
considered to be baseless. It is pro¬ 
posed to be kept there bv balancing 
the gravity of the earth and the 
moon. 

The idea is to build gigantic arti¬ 
ficial worlds at a place in space called 
“L-5". This is a place where the 
gravity of the earth and the moon 
balances out. Anything placed at 
such a point will remain there for 
ever. “L-5” is the point that trails 
the moon in its orbit around the 
earth at a distance from the moon 
equal to the distance between the two 
bodies. 

The colonies to be constructed 
there will use mainly resources found 
in space. They arc designed to be 
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entirely self-sufficient, economically 
independent and capable of housing 
millions of people. 

Intelligent Robots: Robots capa¬ 
ble of intelligent action have been 
developed by Soviet scientists accord¬ 
ing to the Soviet News Agency. 

One such device is the “Rita”, an 
integrated robot researcher which, 
if placed on an unexplored planet can 
describe what it sees precisely and can 
see what it is asked to look at. 

Another integrated robot called 
the “Dilos” is at present being used at 
the Tyumen oilfield to find out the 
best sight for an oil well. 

L.S.D.: (lysergic acid diethyla¬ 
mide ) is a tranquilizing psychedelic 
drug. Recently it has aroused wide¬ 
spread interest and bitter controversy. 
The L.S.D. produces marked aberra¬ 
tions of behaviour. It is a simple 
chemical derived from the ergot 
fungus. In incredibly minute doses 
of a few mic.-ograms this substance 
has a startling impact upon the brain, 
so that the subject’s relationship to 
his environments is violently distorted 
in terms of space, time, sound and 
colour. He may have vision of ex¬ 
treme exaggeration and may lose even 
the natural attributes of self-protec¬ 
tion and self-survival. 

Osmosis: When a solution is 
separated from its pure solvent by a 
semi-permeable membrane, the mole¬ 
cules of the solvent only begin to 
flow across the membrane and reach 
the solution to dilute it more and more 
till the concentration is equal on both 
sides of the membrane. This pheno¬ 
menon is known as osmosis. 

Quasars: name given to a cer¬ 
tain quasi-stellar objects, or quaso- 
stars, observed with the help of opti¬ 
cal or radio telescopes near the far¬ 
thest limits of the universe. More 
than 30 of them have so far been 
found, at varying distances from the 
earth. One of them is believed to be 
5,300 million light-years away. Even 
though they arc much smaller than 
galaxies, they are very luminous and 
emit extremely powerful radio-waves, 
millions of times the energy released 
by any ordinary star. 

According to some scientists 
quasars may not be there. Their 
hypothesis is that Quasars, a term 
abbreviated from quasi-stellar or 
“somewhat starlike”, are formed 
spontaneously by oscillations set up 
by the electro-magnetic fields around 
nearby stars. They are not as thought 
previously, starlike bodies them¬ 
selves. 

Rare gases: These are inert gases 
—the elements helium, neon, argon, 
krypton, xenon, radon. These are 
chemically inactive, although some 
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compounds have been reported. Ar¬ 
gon occurs in appreciable amounts 
in the air; the others with the excep¬ 
tion of radon, occur in the air in very 
minute amounts. 

Respiration: It is a method of 
giving artificial respiration to babies, 
children, adults in real emergencies 
and field conditions without use of 
adjunct equipment and has proved 
life-saving device. 

Stratosphere: is the second layer 
of the earth’s atmosphere which be¬ 
gins at a height of nearly 10 miles 
above the Equator, 5J miles at lati¬ 
tude 50° and four miles at the Poles. 
In the stratosphere, the temperature 
does not decrease with the altitude 
but remains uniform at about — 90°C 
over the Equator and — 46°C at the 
Poles. 

T.N.T.: Trinitrotoluene. an 
highly explosive substance. It is pale, 
yellow, crystalline, solid, made by the 
nitration of toluene. 


SHIPS; FRIGATES 

“Anweshak”: is the name of the 
new seismic surveyship acquired by 
the Oil and Natual Gas Commission 
(ONGC). It is a twin screw-type 
vessel with diesel propulsion engines 
equipped with reverse and reduction 
gears. Its gross tonnage is less than 
500 tonnes and its maximum speed 
ranges between 12 and 14 knots an 
hour. It is fully air-conditioned and 
can accommodate 41 scientists and 
technicians including crew. 

The Rs. 3-crore ship was delivered 
to the ONGC by the US manufacturers 
in the last week of May 1976. The 
vessel has sophisticated equipment 
on board and is capable of conduct¬ 
ing gravity, magnetic and seismic 
surveys. 

“DufTerin”: India’s first historic 
merchant marine training ship 
“Dufferin” has been sold as scrap. 

On December 19, 1975 the Centre 
approved the highest bid for the ship, 
by the Great Steel Corporation of 
Bombay of Rs. 21' 27 lakhs. 

“Dufferin” had been replaced by 
T.S. “Rajendra” on April 16, 1972. 

Mahaganga: is the name given 
to the biggest dredger so far built in 
India and perhaps the biggest-ever 
built outside Europe. 

This large and powerful dredger 
is intended for service in the ap¬ 
proaches to the river Hooghly, in the 
river estuary and in the river itself 
up to the junction with the Haldia 
river. It will thus perform a vital 
role in maintaining the life-line of 
the new Haldia port. 

Mahaganga will have a capacity 


of dredging 7,500 tonnes of soil to a 
depth of 20 metres in 75 minuts. Its 
overall length is 140 metres, breadth 
20' 5 metres, depth 9 - 5 metres and 
draft 6' 3 metres. 

I.N.S. Udaygiri: It is the third 
leandcr class frigate, a new India- 
made modem warship, commissioned 
for service at Mazagon Docks 
(Bombay) on February 18, 1976. 

The frigate, fitted with most 
sophisticated radar and* radio com¬ 
munication equipment, is fully air- 
conditioned. It has been designed on 
the lines of the most modern types of 
anti-submarine frigates in the world 
with the collaboration of two British 
firms. 

This is the third Leandcr Class 
frigate made in the country. The first 
two were INS Nilgiri ( which joined the 
Indian Navy in June 1972) and INS 
Himgiri. Another three such ships 
will be built by early 1980. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Apollo-Soyuz Test Project Mission 
(ASTP): Two manned spacecraft- 
one from the U.S. and the other from 
Russia—were launched into space on 
July 15, 1975 for a historic meeting 
and link-up two days later on July 17. 
The nine-day ASTP mission, labelled 
as “high flying detente”, marked the 
first time that men from two nations 
have met in space to work together 
for the benefit of mankind. The 
U.S. Apollo docked with the Russian 
Soyuz and the two flew as one space¬ 
craft. During the two days they were 
joined, the crew visited each others' 
craft through the docking module or 
tunnel. They practiced docking and 
undocking, performed joint scientific 
experiments, and shared meals. 

Crew Members of the Joint Space 
Flight: USA: Thomas Stafford 
(commander), Donald Slayton and 
Vance Brand. SOVIET UNION: 
Alexei Leonov (commander) and 
Valery Kubasov. 

Mariner-10: which made a third 
approach to Mercury on March 17, 
1975, was a U.S. unmanned space¬ 
craft launched on November 3, 1973 
on a five-month mission to explore 
Venus and Mercury. It was the first 
spacecraft launched to probe two 
planets and the first-ever to have been 
aimed at Mercury, the smallest planet 
in our solar system. 

Pioneer-11: is a 570-lb. unmanned 
U.S. spacecraft which took off from 
Cape Kennedy on April 5, 1972 for a 
two-year journey to the vicinity of 
the planet Jupiter. 

It by-passed Jupiter at a speed 
of 35,280 km./bour and took pictures 
of the joint planet on November 
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11, 1974 from a distance of 
1,47,200,000 km. The spacecraft 
reached its closest approach on De¬ 
cember 2. 1975—within 41,600 km. 
near the planet. 

If the spacecraft is not crippled by 
radiation, scientists say it will em¬ 
bark on the first trip to the planet 
Saturn after it takes a “crockscrew 
orbit” around Jupiter and will reach 
Saturn in October, 1979. 

Soyuz-17 and Salyut-4: Soyuz-17 
was a Russian manned space ship 
launched on January 11, 1975 with 
flight commander Lieut. Col. Alexei 
Gubrarev and engineer Georgy 
Grechko on board. The orbiting 
space laboratory Salyut-4 had already 
been launched into space on Decem¬ 
ber 26, 1974. 

The two cosmonauts successfully 
docked their ship with the orbiting 
Salyut-4 on January 12, 1975, per¬ 
formed a programme of tests and 
scientific research and were brought 
back safely to earth on February 9, 
1975. 

They spent 30 days aboard the 
orbiting Salyut-4 research station con¬ 
ducting medical experiments on them¬ 
selves to test the effect of prolonged 
flight in the weightlessness of outer 
space and scientific observations of 
the earth and solar system. 

Soyuz-18: On May 24, 1975 the 
Soviet Union launched a manned 
Soyuz spacecraft with two cosmo¬ 
nauts on board—Lt. Col. Pyotr 
Kimuk and Vitaly Sevastyanov with 
the aim to conduct further experi¬ 
ments with Salyut-4. 

On May 26, the two cosmonauts 
docked theirSoyuz craft with Salyut-4 
research station which has been cir¬ 
cling the earth for five months, climb¬ 
ed inside the ghostly ship and found a 
welcome sign inside the door: “Wel¬ 
come to our common home”. The 
inscription was left by the Soyuz-17 
cosmonauts, Alexei Gubarev and 
Georgy Grechko. 

The two cosmonauts photograph¬ 
ed the earth and solar system. They 
returned to earth on July 26, 1975, 
with a record-breaking Soviet stay 
in space for 63 days. 

Soyuz-20: The Soviet Union 
launched on November 17, 1975 an 
unmanned Soyuz-20 spacecraft to 
test “improved” onboard systems. 
Western scientific experts said the 
flight probably was the precursor of a 
new manned exploration of space. 

Venus-9 and -10: The two So¬ 
viet interplanetary unmanned sta¬ 
tions, Venus-9 and Venus-10, launch¬ 
ed on June 8 and June 14, 1975 res¬ 
pectively have become artificial satel¬ 
lites of the hot planet. 


The main objectives of the two 
satellites was to explore Venus cloud 
layer by optical and radio-spectro- 
metrical methods. 

Aboard the satellites is scientific 
equipment to study various charac¬ 
teristics of cloud layer and the mag¬ 
netic field of the planet. 

The descent craft Venus-10 soft- 
landed on the Venutian surface on 
October 25, 1975, few days after the 
descent craft of Venus-9 touched 
down there. 

Scientists believe that scientific 
information and data obtained from 
the satellites will reveal many secrets 
about the planet. 

Vlking-1: Viking-I, the U.S. 
probe to Mars, blasted away from 
earth on August 20, 1975 on the first 
leg of a 505-million-milc journey to 
look for life on Mars—the red planet. 

When the spacecraft reaches Mars 
an orbitcr section nicknamed ‘path¬ 
finder' will circle the planet, taking 
television pictures while a lander sec¬ 
tion tagged ‘ prospector' will descend 
to the surface to probe for life with 
an automated scientific laboratory. 

Viking-I space robot rocketed 
into orbit around Mars on June 20, 
1976 to prepare for landing to search 
for life in the Maritian desert. It was 
to land on July 4 (American Indepen¬ 
dence Day) at Chryse as the site is 
called but the landing was postponed 
to July 17. 

Viking-11 (U.S. Man Probe): A 
Viking-ll spacecraft was launched on 
September 10, 1975 on a mission to 
join the sistership Viking-1 in an ex¬ 
ploration for signs of past or present 
life on Mars. 

This second Viking spacecraft is 
scheduled to laud on Mars after 
exactly one year on September 9, 
1976. 

Soviets Plan Moon Camps: The 
Soviet Union are planning to launch 
massive space stations that can re¬ 
main in a near-earth orbit for several 
years. 

Cosmonauts will visit these space 
stations aboard rcuseablc spaceships 
which will shuttle between the earth 
and the space stations. There will 
also be bases and camps on the 
moon, and in the more distant future 
man will be sent to Mars and other 
planets. 

These projections concerning the 
future Soviet space programme were 
recently made by Mr. Georgi Bere¬ 
govoi, Head of the Yuri Gagarin 
Cosmonaut Training Centre. 


GENERAL TERMINOLOGY 

Apartheid: It is a word from the 
Afrikaans language. The language is 
spoken in South Africa. Its literal 
meaning is “upart-hood”. The word 
is used to describe the policy of 
keeping the white and the black people 
separate from each other. It also 
means favouring one race at the cost 
of another. South Africa and Rho¬ 
desia follow this policy. 

Buyers’Market: In a free market 
economy, the price of goods is deter¬ 
mined by two forces; the force of de¬ 
mand and the force of supply. When 
the supply is greater than the de¬ 
mand, the price may be less than 
before the occurrence of this situation 
and the demanders may have a 
heyday. Such a market is called a 
buyers’ market. If the prices are 
forced down below the average cost 
of the producer, the supplier may 
incur a loss which, if persistent, may 
result in inventory pile-up or even the 
closure of the business. The exis¬ 
tence of a buyers’ market determines 
the direction of the long-run move¬ 
ments in production and price, 
indicating a fall in production or 
price or both. 

Communication Imperialism: The 
term “Communication Imperialism” 
reflects the near-total control by 
western media of the various channels 
of communication of news which are 
generally motivated and distorted to 
present the anti-Indian angle, for 
instance. A recent UNESCO survey 
brought out the magnitude of the 
problem posed by prejudiced presen¬ 
tation of developments through such 
news agencies as AP, UPI, AFP and 
Reuter. Quantitatively, the total 
flow of communication taking place 
between the industrialised world (in¬ 
habited by one-third of mankind) 
and the Third World (comprising 
about two-thirds) takes place at least 
100 times more in the direction from 
the West to the developing countries 
than vice versa. There is not only 
distorted reporting of internal deve¬ 
lopments in developing countries, but 
material and trained manpower re¬ 
sources for production and distribu¬ 
tion of news arc also concentrated in 
countries controlling most of econo¬ 
mic, military and political power. 

Detente: The easing of tensions 
between the major powers—the USA 
and the Soviet Union—as a result of 
certain understandings reached at 
high-level meetings in Washington 
and Moscow is referred to as detente. 
The European Peace Treaty ("The 
Helsinki Spectacular”) promoted the 
detente in the West. China, however, 
has opposed the Western detente 
because of its rivalry with the Soviet 
Union. A detente for Asia has been 
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advocated and India has announced 
its support to any such move. 

Domino Theory: In the middle 
ol'Apul, 1976, U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger advanced a “domino 
theory” on the spread of Communism 
in Western Europe. He said the USA 
opposed the sharing of power in 
Western Europe even with those 
Communist parties that appear to be 
independent of Moscow. 

Environmental Pollution: Cen¬ 
turies of growing human activities 
"have resulted in large-scale deforesta¬ 
tion to the point where, in many 
lands adjoining sea-eoast, only small 
forested area tentain. Massive ero¬ 
sion of soil lias resulted in the loss 
of the original top soil, conversion of 
formerly fertile lands to great deserts, 
depletion, often to the point of 
extinction, of many species of animals 
and birds on land and iish in the sea. 
Degradation of coastal areas and 
beaches and the pouring into the sea 
of an evei mounting tide of poisonous 
wastes, have contaminated many 
coastal areas as of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Ecology: A community of organ¬ 
isms interacting with one another, 
plus the environment in which they 
live and with which they also inter¬ 
act; e.g., a foiest, a pond. Environ¬ 
ment is a collective term for the con¬ 
ditions in which an organism lives, 
e.g., temperature, light, water, other 
organisms. 

Fourth Estate: By the Fourth 
Estate of the Realm is meant the daily 
Press—the newspapers. This is 
regaided as the most powerful of all 
the Estates, the others being the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal 
and the Commons. Edmund Burkcc, 
referring to the Reporters’ Gallery 
in the British Parliament, is stated to 
have remarked “Yonder sits the 
Fourth Estate, more important than 
them all”. The power of the Press 
has been recognised by world’s states¬ 
men through the ages, but in recent 
years the power of the Press has been 
shrinking owing to the intolerance 
of the politicians in power who have 
been placing all sorts of restrictions 
on the freedom of the Press. 
The Fourth Estate is consequently 
in chains almost throughout the 
world and is no longer the most 
powerful. 

Fourth World: This term is of 
recent origin. It has come into 
existence following the abnormal 
increase in the price of petroleum, 
effected by the OPEC (Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries). 
As we very wcl I know, this energy crisis 
has adversely affected many “third 
world” countries. The group known 
as the “fourth world” comprises those 


countries who have further slipped 
down economically and who are ex- 
peiiencing great difficulty in servicing 
foreign debts due to the energy crisis. 
The energy crisis, it is said, has pushed 
India also in the “fourth world”. 

Inflation: Mounting inflation, 
now a world-wide phenomenon, flows 
fiom the erosion in the value of 
money and the abnormal increase in 
a country’s currency, without match¬ 
ing production. The causes of infla¬ 
tion are many, some of them acting 
and re-acting on one another: 

(I) There is the increasing pres¬ 
sure on supplies of raw materials all 
over the world as a result of the rapid 
industrialisation; (2) the fall in the 
availability of food surpluses for 
export; (3) the continuous and vir¬ 
tually uncontrollable rise in wages 
unmatched by individual productivity 
or the total output; (4) fast expansion 
of money supply and of bank credit; 
(5) the central banks’ curbs on foreign 
exchange; (6) the world energy ci isis. 

Recession: A slump in trade and 
industry leading to accumulation of 
unsold stocks owing to u fall in con¬ 
sumer demand is called a recession. 
In recent months, while Indian indus¬ 
trialists and business magnates have 
been complaining of a recession in 
trade and industry, Central Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen have been contradict¬ 
ing the belief and have contended 
instead that there is actually an up¬ 
swing in the economy. 

Reflation: Reflation is a pheno¬ 
menon which is somewhat analogous 
to inflation and aims at restoring the 
ptiecs to a “desirable level” during 
the period of recovery from a depres¬ 
sion or a recession. This is brought 
about through the monetary powers 
by the government. The Union 
budget for 1976-77 envisages certain 
measures for the reflation of the 
Indian economy which is believed to 
have been hit by demand-recession. 
A heavy dose of investment in the 
public sector, investment allowance 
scheme, reduction in excise duties and 
in the marginal rate of income-tax 
and wealth-tax are some of the 
budgetary proposals to generate 
“reflationary” forces to lever up the 
prices and production in certain 
sectors. 

Sellers’ Market: When the de¬ 
mand for goods exceeds its supply at 
the ruling price in the market, the 
situation is called sellers’ market. 
Such a phenomenon is favourable to 
the sellers. If the shortages persist, 
the sellers may jack up the prices of 
their goods to reap “scarcity” pro¬ 
fits. Such situations sometimes at¬ 
tract governmental intervention in 
the form of distribution and price 
control. 


Shuttle Diplomacy: The conduct 
of international talks by flying from 
one capital to another and back 
again, by a peacemaker to expedite 
an agreement on a complex problem 
lias come to be known as “shuttle 
diplomacy”. It was Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, U.S. Secretary of State, 
who resorted to such diplomacy to 
facilitate an accord in West Asia 
between the Arabs and the Israelis. 

Third World: The "vast majority 
of under-developed and developing 
nations, now constituting a bjoc 
pitched against the handful of rich 
nations in the U.N. and other world 
forums, is referred to as the Third 
World. It now dominates the U.N., 
much* to the discomfiture of the 
U.S.A. The entire Third World 
subscribes to the principles of non- 
alignment enunciated by Mr. Jawahar- 
lal Nehtu many years ago. 

Three M.s: These stands for 
men, material and money. Optimum 
utilisation of these three M.s is con¬ 
sidered the sine qua non in industiial 
management for the efficient func¬ 
tioning of any industry. 

Zionism: A movement resulting 
in the re-establishment of a Jewish 
nation in Palestine. “Zion” is the 
holy hill of Jerusalem. The Jewish 
state established in Palestine in 1948 
is called Israel. An inhabitant of 
the state is called Israeli. The word 
“Israel” drives from Hebrew 
‘yisracl’ meaning ‘striver with God’. 
The rival claims of Jews and Arabs 
“have created a dilemma of infinite 
complexity. Few issues of modem 
times have taxed statesmanship so 
heavily, few have offered a great chal¬ 
lenge to an international organiza¬ 
tion.” 


U.N.O. 

New Members: The following six 
newly independent countries have 
been admitted as members of the 
U.N.O. during 1975. 

(1) Mozambique (independent on 
June 25, 1975); (2) Cape Verde Is¬ 
lands (independent on July 5, 1975); 
(3) Sao Tome and Principe Islands 
(independent on July 12, 1975); (4) 
Papua New Guinea (independent on 
September 16, 1975); (5) Comoro 
Islands (independent on July 6,1975); 
(6) Surinam (independent on Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1975). 

The U.N. membership now stands 
at 144. 
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Editorial 


A Summit In Retrospect 


r THE long-awaited and much-heralded 
A Colombo summit of the non-aligned nations 
was not held at the best of times. It had also 
to tackle with unusual vigour many hurdles 
and divisive tendencies which were furtively 
fed by some western powers to achieve their 
own strategic aims. But the unifying forces 
from many continents, notably India, displayed 
a highly commendable role. The summit 
results were thus impressive enough. If more 
could not be achieved, the fault was not of the 
organisers, nor of the record number of parti¬ 
cipants, including the 85 Heads of State and 
Government, the associates, the guests and the 
observers. International compulsions stem¬ 
ming partly from regional interests, alliances 
and understandings prevented some members 
of the ever-growing non-aligned club from 
making firm commitments. A few others had 
to do tight-rope dancing. 

The summit, however, was another step in 
underlining the basic unity of the Third World, 
now the dominant group in the comity of 
nations; it helped greatly to remove tensions, 

S romote understanding and widen the area of 
iternational friendship. The Colombo decla¬ 
ration outlined the new international economic 
order which is the crying need of the world if 
peace, stability and justice are to be assured. 
This obviously means, as Mrs. Gandhi said, 
that there should be far greater equality among 
nations—a concept that has been repeatedly 
opposed by vested interests led by the U.S.A. 
There cannot, of course, be complete equality 
either among individuals or among nations, but 
tiie dangerous imbalances and the glaring 
injustices have to be redressed. Some differences 
will always be there, but a greater sense of justice 
must prevail. This is the basic issue m the 
confrontation between the small but highly 
powerful developed group of countries and the 
numerically more powerful but much weaker 
poor peoples’ bloc. The response of the deve¬ 
loped countries to the clamour of the needy 
millions is unlikely to be hearty, however large 
the strength of the non-aligned group and how¬ 


ever strongly worded their resolutions. There 
is rhetoric and pious intent on one side, and the 
unlimited power of the dollar on the other. 
The battle is patently unequal, with the weaker 
side being made even more powerless by the 
seeds of discord sown by the giant powers who 
want obedient allies, not carping critics. 

The founding fathers of non-alignment— 
Pandit Nehru being the foremost among them— 
never equated non-alignment with neutrality, 
unconcern with world problems or dissociation 
with countries belonging to power blocs. The 
concept implied independence of judgement and 
of action in international affairs according to 
the merits of particular issues as they affect 
national interests and world peace. The validity 
of this concept has been widely accepted even 
as many organizational issues and practical 
problems have arisen. 

The dominant considerations at the 
Colombo deliberations were decided upon 
precisely in this context. WThese were: first, 
that the concept of non-alignment should not 
be diluted and, second, that its content should 
be strengthened. By and large, these have 
been upheld. The non-aligned movements 
grew through the resolve to resist Western 
domination. Since then the aim has been to 
persuade the West to share its prosperity with 
the “have-nots”. To this end it is being realised 
that postures of co-operation would be more 
conducive than postures of confrontation. This 
line is securing the support of those non-aligned 
countries which have close links with the West 
for economic security. 

The resultant divergence of economic 
interests is a factor that cannot be wished away 
by non-aligned leaders; rather, it has to be 
conceded as major hurdle in the development of 
a truly non-aligned movement. However keen 
the leaders may be to prevent a dilution of the 
movement, the hatd realities tend to hamper 
it. Of this the West continues to take Undue 
advantage, thus acquiring an edge. That is 
the crux of the matter. 
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New Satellite in 3 Years 

A leading scientist of the 
Indian Space Research Organi¬ 
sation (ISRO) has expressed the 
conviction that India would 
launch her own satellite in three 
years. The satellite might be 
smaller compared to “Arya- 
bhatta” or “SEO”, whose 
launching was entrusted to the 
Soviet Union. Prof. Yash Pal, 
Director of the Space Applica¬ 
tions Centre (SAC), ISRO’s 
vast complex at Ahmedabad, 
stated. It would be launched 
from “SHAR” satellite launch¬ 
ing range of ISRO, in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Prof. Yash Pal said (he 
second Indian satellite, now in 
the making was meant for earth 
observations. The ISRO scien¬ 
tists therefore, called it “SEO” 
—Satellite for Earth Observa¬ 
tion. It was expected to be 
launched from the Soviet Union 
in 1978. The body of the satel¬ 
lite is being prepared at Banga¬ 
lore and its sensors in Ahmeda¬ 
bad. The “SAC” is developing 
two television cameras and three 
micro-wave radio meters for 
studying hydrology, geology, 
meteorology, forestry and crops 
in India. Some of the receiving 
stations for collecting the data 
will be installed by “SAC”. The 
data will be converted into 
photographs and computer 
tapes for analysis. 

The designed life of the 
second satellite would be longer 
than the six months of “Arya- 
bhatta”, which is, however, still 
doing fine, after more than a 
year in space orbiting and send¬ 
ing signals. 


There is no rethinking on 
India’s space objectives which 
are to develop a communication 
satellite, launch it from her own 
territory and set up communica¬ 
tion earth stations. The inten¬ 
tion is to use space for the bene¬ 
fits it offers India. 

Hailing Indian scientists and 
engineers, Prof. Yash Pal said 
they were doing exceedingly 
well, particularly in the ground 
system technology. The future 
plans call for extending rural- 
oriented communication 
through ground transmitters 
and, perhaps, in the 1980 frame¬ 
work, also via a satellite. 

In a few months from now, 
ground transmitters would be 
set up in different clusters to 
continue the SITE educational 
and cultural programmes in 
about 40 per cent of the 2,900 
villages now covered and some 
more. 

Prof. Yash Pal said that 
under the new arrangements, 
Amritsar earth station would be 
closed down while another one 
would be set up at Madras. The 
Ahmedabad and Delhi stations 
would be retained. There are 
also plans to produce emergency 
communications terminal in 
addition to one transportable 
communications station develop¬ 
ed at “SAC” for use for STEP. 
Prof. Yash Pal expected the 
“STEP” experiment through the 
Franco-G e r m a n satellite 
“Symphonic”, to be launched in 
the middle of 1977. The experi¬ 
ment would help ISRO scien¬ 
tists in developing the system for 
India’s own communication i 
satellite. 
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National Food Security Plan 

The Union Agriculture 
Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
announced in Calcutta on 
August 1 that the Government 
was now considering a scheme 
to build a national food secu¬ 
rity system on sound lines. He 
made this announcement in the 
context of the expected total 
production of over 118 million 
tonnes of foodgrains in 1975-76, 
an estimated 17 million tonnes 
in Government stocks and 
steady expansion of storage 
facilities. 

According to the scheme, 
there would be four major com¬ 
ponents to the National Food 
Security system: First, an im¬ 
provement in production and 
productivity of all major crops; 
secondly, stability in production 
(which is lately becoming appa¬ 
rent in Indian agriculture); 
thirdly, sufficient reserves. (The 
world community has not yet 
implemented Mr. Jag jivan Ram’s 
suggestion made at the World 
Food Conference in Rome in 
1974 that an international food 
security system should provide 
for nationally held but inter¬ 
nationally financed grain 
reserves. But he was hopeful 
that a global system of this type 
would come through soon); 
fourthly, there must be efficient 
and equitable distribution. They 
should also have to devise and 
introduce a suitable “f o o d 
money system” which could 
insulate landless labourer and 
poorer section from any infla¬ 
tionary pressure on food prices. 

The Minister suggested that 
Industrial establishments could 
adopt villages near their loca¬ 
tion and help to improve the 
agricultural infrastructure there. 
It could also help in a big way 
in the modernisation or rice 
harvesting, threshing, drying, 
storage and milling. 

Two of the important 
factors causing instability in 
foodgrains were weather aber¬ 
rations and pest and disease 


epidemics. In both cases, early 
warning systems should be deve¬ 
loped so that appropriate and 
timely corrective or preventive 
measures could be taken. Con¬ 
tingency plans would have to be 
prepared for areas which were 
prone to floods, drought and 
other natural hazards. Seed 
buffers would have to be built 
up so that fresh sowing could be 
done if the first one withered 
away. Such contingency plans 
should also include steps to 
increase production in irrigated 
areas to compensate for the loss 
in production in rain-fed areas. 

Although final estimates are 
still under scrutiny, available 
reports indicated that the total 
production of foodgrains during 
1975-76 might be over 118 
million tonnes, as against last 
year’s production of 101 • 1 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. The increase in 
production this year was reflect¬ 
ed very well in market arrivals. 
The total procurement out of 
the 1975-76 crop had already 
reached a record figure of nearly 
12 8 million tonnes. 

At the end of June this year, 
the total stocks with the Gov¬ 
ernment were about 17 million 
tonnes as against 5 - 7 million 
tonnes during the corresponding 
period last year. A project for 
the construction of a storage 
capacity of about three million 
tonnes was proposed to be exe¬ 
cuted during the next three 
years. 


New Oil Discovery 

Oil has been discovered in a 
well on the “fault” structure bet¬ 
ween Bombay High and Bassein, 
indicating that the pools of oil 
around Bombay High may 
stretch for quite a long dis¬ 
tance, opening brighter pros¬ 
pects. Onshore oil has also 
been found at various locations 
in Gujarat and Assam. 

These two announcements 
made by the Petroleum Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. K.D. Malaviya, on 
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August 2 give a more optimistic 
picture of the oil prospects in 
the country. He told the Par¬ 
liamentary Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the ministry that the 
prospects of finding oil and gas 
in the country have “further 
brightened”. 

The Minister made a num¬ 
ber of announcements about the 
future oil exploration pro¬ 
gramme. particularly onshore 
exploration. Prospects of fur¬ 
ther oil finds in Assam were 
pretty good and an extensive 
programme of drilling in the 
Eastern region had been drawn 
up. The search for oil in the 
delta region of West Bengal was 
being intensified. 

Another important point 
relates to reorganisation and 
restructuring of the entire refin¬ 
ing and distribution system. It 
is the Government’s intention to 
rationalise the system. 

After Bombay High, oil had 
been found on the Bassein 
North, followed by a gas strike 
on I he Bassein South structure. 

Mr. Malaviya said that on¬ 
shore oil had also been found 
at various locations in Gujarat 
and Assam. In the last three 
years the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission has raised its pro¬ 
duction from 3 "72 million ton¬ 
nes to 415 million tonnes in 
Gujarat and from O'39 million 
tonnes to 1 * 12 million tonnes in 
Assam. During this period, 
ONGC discovered oil at Asjol, 
Sanaokhurd, Siswa, Nandasan 
and Bhandut in Gujarat and at 
Charali in Assam. With the 
discovery of fresh but small oil 
reservoirs in Gujarat, it would 
be possible to maintain the 
present quantum of oil produc¬ 
tion from that region despite 
natural depletion of the Ank- 
leshwar oilfield which was cur¬ 
rently producing around 3 mil¬ 
lion tonnes per annum. 

Apart from the eastern and 
western regions comprising 
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Assfun and Gujarat, oil explo- 
ration is to be resumed in the 
north Himalayan region where 
drilling would be undertaken 
after the monsoon season. The 
locations in this region included 
Ramshehar near Kusuuli, 
Jawalamukhi and the Piiibhit 
area. 

In West Bengal also, the 
search for oil in the delta region 
is to be intensified. Geologists 
agreed that river deltas had 
generally very good prospects 
for oil. 

Oil exploration of such mag¬ 
nitude require huge investments 
not only on oil search alone but, 
if oil is found, also on pipelines 
and other installations. 

The Union Ministry of Pet¬ 
roleum is drawing up a crash 
plan to step up the production 
of crude in the Eastern states 
from the present 4-25 million 
tonnes a year to 6*25 million 
tonnes a year by 1978-79. This 
plan is in tune with Petroleum 
Minister K.D. Malaviya’s recent 
emphasis on intensifying on¬ 
shore exploration while deve¬ 
loping off-shore oil potential 
in a phased manner. Assam 
and other regions have several 
well-known oil resources. 

The production of oil in the 
Eastern sector at present is 4 25 
million tonnes a year of which 
Indian Oil Limited contributes 
3 • 1 million tonnes and ONGC 
1 * 25 million tonnes. The ONGC 
has already made plans to pro¬ 
duce 1 million tonnes more by 
1977 when the Bongaigaon 
Refinery goes into stream. The 
refinery will be processing 
ONGC crude. The ONGC 
Chairman, Mr. N.B. Prasad, 
recently announced that the 
Commission would be able to 
produce another 1 million tonnes 
m the Eastern region by 1978-79, 
thus accounting for a total crude 
output of 3 ■ 25 million tonnes a 
year. 
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Mg Gap In Plan Resources 

The resources position in 
regard to the remaining two 
years of the Fifth Plan (1977-79), 
with an approximate projected 
outlay of Rs. 20,000 crores, was 
reviewed at a meeting on July 
31 between the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Subramaniam, 
and the Planning Commission. 

The discussion took place in 
the light of exercises carried out 
by the Commission in consul¬ 
tation with the Union Ministries 
and the States on finalisation of 
the Fifth Plan. The Commis¬ 
sion’s exercises have resulted 
in a pruning of physical targets 
in several sectors but the price 
levels above those assumed in 
the draft plan and project cost 
escalations necessitate a mar¬ 
ginally higher public sector out¬ 
lay than Rs. 37,250 crores 
originally envisaged. The exer¬ 
cises have shown a big gap in 
the resources availability for the 
next two years. 

In the first three years of the 
Plan (1974-77), an estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 18,700 erore 
would have been incurred as 
against the total Plan outlay 
of Rs. 37,250 crores. The next 
two years’ outlay would have to 
equal, if not exceed, the Plan 
expenditure of the first three 
years in order to ensure that the 
momentum of development is 
not lost. 

In estimating the outlay for 
the next two years the Commis¬ 
sion has taken into account the 
need to provide fully for on¬ 
going projects in a fairly ad¬ 
vanced stage, including cost 
escalations, and to make some 
funding for a few new schemes, 
especially in the power sector. 

Although some physical 
targets have been scaled down, 
such as foodgrain production, 
from 140 to 122-125 million 
tonnes, and coal from 135 to 
125 million tonnes, the Commis¬ 
sion’s revised outlay estimate 
worked out in relation to 


“achievable” targets, will still 
exceed the total of Rs. 37,250 
crore. 


UPSC Exams, for Doctors 

The Union Public Service 
Commission is finalising a pro¬ 
posal to hold annual examina¬ 
tions for recruitment bf doctors. 
The proposal is to have 
objective-type and short-answer 
questions, to be answered in 
one to two hours, which would 
help them judge the clinical 
experience of the candidate. 

Since a large number of 
applications are being received 
for posts of doctors, the new 
procedure would replace the 
earlier short interview method 
in order to do justice to the 
candidates. The examination 
for doctors, however, would not 
be the conventional type, since a 
medical student takes a series 
of examinations over a number 
of years. 

Till about three years ago, 
doctors were not coming in 
sufficient numbers to man posts 
in the Railways and the Central 
Government Health Service 
(CGHS) which arc filled through 
the UPSC. This position has 
changed. Recently, t o r 220 
posts of doctors in Arunachal 
Pradesh advertised by the 
UPSC, more than 2,000 applica¬ 
tions were received. 

The number of posts of 
doctors in the Railways and the 
CHGS to be filled this year 
would be between 600-800. 


Old Practice of Interviews 

The UPSC has started the 
practice of considering in absen¬ 
tia applications from Indian 
candidates residing abroad for 
posts advertised by the Com¬ 
mission on the basis of bio¬ 
data and other particulars fur¬ 
nished by them. The Commis¬ 
sion had received requests from 
candidates residing in foreign 
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countries that they should he 
interviewed abroad for jobs 
advertised by the UPSC, 

It is officially stated that 
applicants from abroad who are 
found to be prima facie suitable 
and better than the candidates 
actually interviewed for parti¬ 
cular jobs would be interviewed 
by the Commission when they 
return to India, either on ter¬ 
mination of their appointment 
or on vacation, provided the 
interval is not very long. 

The Commission had dis¬ 
continued the scheme earlier 
because of the reluctance on 
the part of the majority of can¬ 
didates who were selected to 
return to India and take up 
the jobs. The reasons for this 
reluctance were the attractive 
salaries and the facilities which 
the candidates enjoyed abroad. 

Job opportunities available 
for scientists and technologists 
in foreign countries have now 
sojnewhat declined, according 
to reports. 


More All-India Services 

The Centre intends to ask 
the State Governments if they 
are willing to participate in the 
All-India Medical and Health 
Service—especially the State 
Governments which expressed 
their unwillingness before. The 
States will be asked to send 
details of the posts they want 
included in the service and also 
particulars regarding reserva¬ 
tion of posts for State Medical 
Officers. 

The consensus at the Chief 
Secretaries’ Conference in May 
was that the service should be 
constituted as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. The details could be work¬ 
ed out in consultation with the 
State Governments. 

The All-India Medical and 
Health Service (AIMHS) has a 
long history. As a follow-up 
of the recommendations of the 
States Reorganisation Commis¬ 


sion In 1955, the All-India Ser¬ 
vices Act was amended in 1963 
to provide for the creation of au 
All-India Medical and Health 
Service. Draft recruitment rules 
were finalised in consultation 
with the States concerned and 
the UPSC. 

A notification, formally con¬ 
stituting the AIMHS from Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1969, was issued. But 
then some of the States went 
back on their stand. 


Price Rise Checked 

With the overall health of 
the economy “very sound” and 
with availability of essential 
commodities satisfactory 

throughout the country, there 
was every hope that the “overall 
price situation will continue to 
be very satisfactory”. This hope 
was expressed in the Lok Sabha 
on August 10 by the Minister 
of State for Civil Supplies and 
Co-operation, Mr. A.C. George, 
while replying to a call attention 
notice on the price situation. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, intervened in 
the discussion to tell members 
that the drop in the wholesale 
price index for the two weeks 
ended July 24 (0 7 per cent and 
1*2 per cent respectively) was 
perceptible. Even so, he ad¬ 
mitted, the earlier rising trend 
in prices since March 20 was 
“disturbing”. Mr. Subra¬ 
maniam explained that there had 
been a considerable increase in 
the money supply to the extent 
of Rs. 1000 crores between that 
date and mid-June. 

The Finance Minister re¬ 
called that after discussion with 
the Reserve Bank of India over 
the situation, credit limits to 
restrict additional money supply 
had been set. He would soon 
discuss with the Bank autho¬ 
rities to find out how far those 
money limits had been observed 
and to what extent the money 
supply could be curtailed. 


Mr. George announced that 
the Government was finalising, 
what he called “a comprehen¬ 
sive national plan for edible 
oils” which would take into 
account the production of oil¬ 
seeds, distribution and exports. 
The plan would be finalised by 
September when production 
trends would be known and it 
would replace the present ad 
hoc measures. 

The main charge of the 
opposition was that the prices 
of essential commodities had 
shown a rising trend since the 
presentation of the Union Bud¬ 
get and that no concrete mea¬ 
sures had been taken to arrest 
the trend and punish those res¬ 
ponsible for the price rise. 

Mr. Subramaniam agreed 
with Mr. Indirajit Gupta that 
there had been an increase of 
Rs. 1000 crores in money supply 
since March. This, however, 
was mainly because of the record 
grain procurement. 


COFEPOSA Extended 

The special provisions for 
dealing with the Emergency, 
contained in Section 12-A of the 
Conservation of Foreign Ex¬ 
change and Prevention of Smug¬ 
gling Activities Act, are being 
extended by a year—till June 
25, 1977. A bill to this effect 
replacing an ordinance was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
August 10 by the Revenue and 
Banking Minister, Mr. Pranab 
Mukherjee. 

It was explained that the 
Act had proved helpful in deal¬ 
ing effectively with persons en¬ 
gaged in smuggling and foreign 
exchange racketeering who, 
owing to their large resources 
and influence, have been posing 
a serious threat to the economy 
and thereby to the country’s 
security. 

There would have been a 
serious setback to the anti- 
smuggling operations if the pro- 
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visions had been allowed to 
lapse, it is stated. 

Bill to Extend M1SA 

A Bill to extend the life of 
the special provisions in the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act dealing with the Emer¬ 
gency for a further period of 12 
months till June 25, 1977—was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha 
on August 10 by the Home 
Minister, Mr. K. Brahmananda 
Reddy, and was later passed. 

The measure, which replaced 
an ordinance is,sued on June 16, 
met with resistance from the 
Opposition members at t h e 
introductory stage. In a divi¬ 
sion, 103 voted in favour and 19 
against. The life of special 
provisions, it was explained, was 
extended in the interest of the 
country’s security and public 
order and for elfectivcly meeting 
the emergency. The Home 
Minister assured the House that 
all possible precautions were 
being taken to prevent misuse 
of MISA at various levels. 


Emergency to Continue 

The Union Home Minister, 
Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, 
stated in the Lok Sabha on 
August 16 that it was premature 
to indicate any date for revok¬ 
ing the Emergency. Ending the 
Emergency suddenly, becoming 
complacent and believing that 
everything is quiet on the sur¬ 
face would not be in the nation’s 
interest. “What may be quiet 
on the surface might not be 
quiet underneath. There could 
be grouping or regrouping of 
forces whose activities had 
necessitated the proclamation of 
the Emergency. There are also 
forces outside “which have not 
taken kindly to our national 
interest". In this matter, he 
added, they had to make a 
proper and practical assessment 
of the situation. He expressed 
the view that the gains of the 
Emergency, especially the discip¬ 


line lit many Walks of life, 
should become a permanent 
feature of national life. 


Pledge to LtiB Racialism 

India and Lesotho on 
August 11 stressed their deter¬ 
mination to work for the elimi¬ 
nation of racism and repression 
in southern Africa, voicing their 
"strong" abhorrence of the 
“brutal murder and suppression 
of black people by racist South 
Africa”, particularly of the 
“recent massacre in Soweto”. 
This was stated in a joint com¬ 
munique issued at the conclu¬ 
sion of the visit of Mr. C.D. 
Molapo, Foreign Minister of 
Lesotho. Lesotho is surround¬ 
ed by South Africa. 

The two sides condemned 
all forms of colonialism, neo¬ 
colonialism, racial discrimina¬ 
tion and the policy of apartheid 
and expressed their “resolute 
support” for the people of 
Namibia and South Africa. 

They reaffirmed their faith 
in the policy of non-alignment as 
an effective instrument for pro¬ 
moting greater understanding 
among nations and underlined 
the need for adherence to the 
principles of the non-aligned 
movement to assure its success 
and efficacy. They agreed to 
co-operate actively in furthering 
this objective at Colombo. They 
expressed their satisfaction over 
the continuing validity of non- 
alignment which had made a 
positive contribution to the 
common struggle for peace and 
security of nations. . 

They expressed concern at 
the continued expansion of mili¬ 
tary facilities in Diego Garcia 
and called on the great powers 
and major maritime users to 
fully co-operate with the littoral 
and hinterland States in achiev¬ 
ing the objective of keeping the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace, 
free from foreign military bases. 


Indo-Nepal Treaty to 

India has informed Nepal 
that the existing treaty of trade 
and transit between the two' 
countries will “stand suitably;, 
extended” as proposed by the 
Nepalese Government. This 
was conveyed in a letter to Mr. 
U.D. Bhatt, Foreign Secretary 
of Nepal by the Indian Ambas¬ 
sador in Kathmandu, Mr. M.K. 
Rasgotra. on August 10. The 
existing treaty will continue 
pending the signing and coming 
into force of the new treaty now 
under negotiation. 


An official spokesman who 
released the contents of the two 
letters exchanged between Mr. 
Bhatt and Mi. Rasgotra, said 
that the Government of India 
appreciated (lie spirit of co- 
opciation shown by Nepal in 
support of the single treaty 
covering both aspects of transit 
and trade that now subsists bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 


The Nepal Foreign Secre¬ 
tary’s letter requested the Gov¬ 
ernment of India that the Treaty 
of Trade and Transit, 1971, be 
extended till the signing of the 
new treaty. 


Lower Voting Age Opposed 

According to a recent sur¬ 
vey, most of the State Govern¬ 
ments are opposed to the pro¬ 
posal to lower the voting age. 
The consensus seems to be 
that any change in the present 
position will create “several 
avoidable problems, import 
politics into the academic 
sphere, detract students from 
their studies and impose heavy 
strain on the administration.” 
As many as 13 States and 
Administrations of Union 
Territories hold this view. The 
States which oppose the move 
to lower voting age are: 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Har¬ 
yana, Himachal Pradesh, Kar¬ 
nataka, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Tripura, U.P., 
West Bengal and Rajasthan. 

( Contd . on page 158) 
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Collapse of Lebanon Truce 
Gold Sales to Benefit 3rd World 


Affairs 


Iran’s Big Arms Deal with U.S. 

The Shahenshah of Iran said 
on August 7 that he wanted to 
barter his diminishing oil sup¬ 
plies for U.S. weapons, arguing 
that the only alternative to his 
massive U.S. arms purchases 
would be a total nuclear holo¬ 
caust or more Vietnams. 

After talks at this Caspian 
Sea town with U.S. Secretary of 
State Dr. Kissinger, he told 
reporters his country had a sove¬ 
reign right of self-defence which 
could not be challenged. 

Iran’s purchases of $ 10,000 
million worth of sophisticated 
U.S. jetfighters and warships 
over the last four years have 
come under criticism in Con¬ 
gress. But in his interview with 
reporters, the Shah in effect 
told the U.S.A. it had no choice 
but to continue arming his 
country. “Can the U.S.A. or 
the non-Communist world 
afford to lose Iran ?” he asked. 
“What other alternative do you 
have ? Either an all-out nuclear 
holocaust, or other Vietnams, 
now and then”. 

With Dr. Kissinger sitting 

by his side, he challenged the 

U.S. Government to try and 

stop his attempt to enter direct 

barter deals with U.S. arms 

manufacturers. In fact, none 

of the proposed barter deals is 

near completion, and the U.S. 

Government would retain a veto 

power over any arms delivery 

to Iran. Warning against any 

attempt to block arms sales, 

the Shah said: “If your sources 

are not available to us there are 

many other sources waiting for 
»> 


Iran would have to borrow 
foreign currency to help it meet 
part of its $ 7,000 million aid 
commitments to India, Egypt 
and several African countries, 

Asked by a reporter whether 
he would charge the full OPEC 
price in a barter deal, he replied: 
“We cannot do otherwise”. The 
incentive for the U.S.A. would 
be an assured oil supply, rather 
than any price concessions. 

He defended his arms pur¬ 
chases on the grounds that 
neighbouring countries had 
arsenals as big as Iran’s with 
only one-third of the popula¬ 
tion. 

On another issue of con¬ 
troversy, the Shah said Iran 
would accept multinational re¬ 
processing of spent uranium 
reactor fuel in a reprocessing 
plant on its soil. This would 
remove one reported obstacle 
to a U.S. sale of eight to 10 
power reactors to Iran. “We 
have no Plans to become an 
atomic Power militarywise”, he 
said. 

Dr. Kissinger disclosed that 
American arms exports to Iran 
were expected to continue at 
their present controversial rate 
of $ 2,000 to 3,000 million a 
year over the next four years. 
Non-military trade between the 
two countries will jump by some 
65% over previous projections 
for the period ending in 1980, 
he stated in Teheran after talks 
with the Shah. A large part of 
the increase will be a doubling 
of Iranian oil exports to the 
U.S.A. 

The U.S. supply of sophisti¬ 
cated war-planes and other wea- 
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pons to Iran, at the rate of 
$ 10,000 million over the past 
lour years, has been criticized 
lor being beyond Iran’s capa¬ 
city to absorb. 

But Dr. Kissinger defended 
the continuing sales which he 
described as largely replace¬ 
ments for obsolescent equip¬ 
ment, on the ground of the 
potential threats to Iran's 
security, 11c volunteered the 
sales projection in predicting 
that total trade between Iran 
and the U.S.A. would grow to 
$ 50,000 million over the next 
four year. This figure excludes 
a probable U.S. sale of six to 
eight nuclear-power reactors, 
estimated to cost up to § 8,000 
million. 


Pak-U.S. Talks 

Trance rejected a proposal 
by Dr. Kissinger that the USA, 
France and Pakistan should 
get together to settle the row 
over a planned French nuclear 
deal with the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac said there was no ques¬ 
tion of France taking part in 
any three-sided meeting on the 
issue. 

Mr. Chirac was replying to 
comments made by Dr. Kissin¬ 
ger, who had said he hoped the 
US objections to the sale of a 
nuclear reprocessing plant could 
be overcome in a three-way 
exchange of views. “This is an 
agreement signed between 
Frauce and Pakistan”, Mr. 
Chirac said. “It is not up to 
third countries to intervene in 
what concerns two sovereign 
States.” 


Soviet Missiles Aimed at Europe 

The U.S. Government sus¬ 
pects that the Soviet Union has 
begun installing multiple nuclear 
warheads on intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles aimed at West¬ 
ern Europe. High U.S. officials 
said on July 31 that such action 
contradicted the spirit of the 


p974 Helsinki agreement oh 
European security and repre¬ 
sented a boost in Soviet military 
might directed against Western 
Europe. 

But the 600 missiles involved 
—like Britain’s 64 multiple war¬ 
head nuclear missiles and 
France’s nuclear strike force—• 
are not covered by any arms 
control agreements and the 
reported Soviet step did not 
violate any international 
accords. 

The Soviet Union has long 
been known to have 600 
medium-space and intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles deployed 
along its western border for use 
in Europe, as well as some simi¬ 
lar missiles east of the Ural 
mountains. 

In a report sent to Congress 
by President Ford, the U.S. 
Anns Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency (ACDA) said the 
Soviet Union “is in the process 
of modernising them and equip¬ 
ping them with multiple inde¬ 
pendently targetable warheads 
(MIRV)”. 

The Soviet Union has 
already deployed MIRV war¬ 
heads on the giant interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missiles aimed 
for possible use against the 
United States. 

The 238-page ACDA report 
on arms control was the first 
word that the MIRVs were being 
installed on the shorter-range 
weapons designed for use 
against Western Europe. “The 
Soviet move significantly up¬ 
grades their nuclear strike capa¬ 
bility in Europe.” 


World Expenditure on Arms 
$ 300 Billion 

Worldwide spending on 
arms may leach 300 billion U.S. 
dollars in 1977 and double it¬ 
self in the next five to eight 
years, according to a U.N. study 
published by the newspaper 
“Business Day” in Manila early 
in August. 


The global militarization 
programme has reached such 
a point as to cause stagnation 
in rural and population pro¬ 
grammes, and in the budgets 
of developed countries covering 
special fund assistance. The 
paper said the findings are con¬ 
tained in a 1975 study on mili¬ 
tary expenditures prepared by 
the U.N. Department of Politi¬ 
cal and Security 'Adairs. 

The probe, according to the 
daily, suggested that the volume 
of development aid worldwide 
had been reduced as a result of 
the decision by major military 
powers to raise military aid 
through bilateral arrangements 
to developing states. The figures 
rctlccied a shift of funding from 
aid programmes of bilateral 
military arrangements, involving 
arms supply and arms develop¬ 
ment. 

World spending on military 
research and development is 
estimated at a level of $ 200 
billion, with the industrial coun¬ 
tries employing a total of 
400,000 scientists and engineers 
around the world. 

Between 1970 and 1972. the 
United States, USSR, the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Get in a n y, 
France, the United Kingdom 
and Italy spent an annual 
average of $ 118 billion on 
military projects. 

In contrast, the six countries 
during (he same period ear¬ 
marked an average of I 11 
billion for development aid. 

The U.S.A. appears to be 
the biggest source of military 
funds. Between 1970-72, the 
U.S. spent an annual average of 
$ 78 -8 billion on arms but only 
an average of $ 6 billion for 
development assistance. 

Soviet military spending 
during the period amounted to 
an annual average of $ 25 f 5 
million; Federal Republic of 
Germany $ 9*6 billion; Franoe 
$ 7* 1 billion; and the UK | 6*7 
billion. 
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U.N. Condemns S. Africa 

The Security Council on 
July 31 adopted a resolution 
strongly condemning South 
Africa after Zambia had com¬ 
plained of an armed attack in 
which 24 villagers were killed. 
The vote was 14 to none, with 
the United States abstaining. 

The resolution, sponsored 
by six non-aligned States and 
Rumania, demanded that South 
Africa scrupulously respect the 
Independence, sovereignty, air 
space and territorial integrity of 
Zambia. It also demanded i hat 
South Africa desist forthwith 
from using the international 
territory of Namibia as a base 
for armed attacks against Zam¬ 
bia and other African countries. 
It declared that the liberation of 
Namibia and Rhodesia and 
elimination of apartheid in 
South Africa were necessary for 
the attainment of justice and 
lasting p*: ce in the region. 

Exp! lining the American 
abstention, the U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr. William Scranton, re¬ 
called his Government’s recent 
efforts to try to resolve southern 
African problems. 

Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and the South African 
Premier, Mr. John Vorstcr, met 
in Germany in June and there 
were reports of a possible fur¬ 
ther meeting between them. 

Mr. Scranton said the U.S. 
condemned any South African 
attack on Zambia. South Africa 
had no right to administer 
'Namibia or to station troops on 
that soil, he said, and had 
clearly violated international 
law if it used Namibia for a raid. 

The South African Ambas¬ 
sador, Mr. Roelof Botha, said his 
Government had no knowledge 
of the incident complained of 
by Zambia. Farlier, Mr. Botha 
said he was disappointed with 
the western members and the 
Council generally. “We came 
here with a conciliatory attitude 
on a charge levelled against us”, 
he said, “Apparently, the sin 
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we have committed is that we 
seek peaceful solutions to the 
problems of southern Africa, 
and not the escalation of strife.” 


Progress in SALT 

The United States and the 
Soviet Union have made con¬ 
siderable progress in the Stra¬ 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT), it was announced in 
Geneva at the close of the pre¬ 
sent session, on July 29. 

Informed sources said there 
was still a chance that an agree¬ 
ment might be reached before 
the American presidential elec¬ 
tions. The talks resume on 
September 21. 

The United States negotia¬ 
tor, Mr. Alexis Johnson, said the 
two powers had achieved a “very 
considerable amount of work.” 
Mr. Johnson stressed that cer¬ 
tain problems would have to be 
dealt with at Head of State 
level. 

Informed sources said Pre¬ 
sident Ford was planning to 
deal with these problems—the 
American cruise missile and the 
Soviet bomber, code-named 
“Backfire”—after the Repub¬ 
lican convention. 


Australia Backs Diego Plan 

The U.S. President, Mr. 
Gerald Ford, and the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Malcolm 
Fraser, said in a joint statement 
on July 29 that the expansion 
in the military capability of the 
Warsaw Pact countries is “a 
matter of concern not only in 
Europe but throughout the 
world.” They said the War¬ 
saw Pact military build-up had 
gone “beyond levels apparently 
justified for defence purposes”. 

The statement was issued 
after the official visit to the U.S. 
by Mr. Fraser, his first since be¬ 
coming Prime Minister. 

The joint statement said the 
two leaders touched on all 
major areas of the world in 


their talks, and it Indicated the# 

share similar views. 

Mr. Fraser expressed sup¬ 
port for U.S. efforts to upgrade 
its naval facilities at Diego 
Garcia island in the Indian 
Ocean. Both leaders expressed 
the hope that “all parties con¬ 
cerned would exercise restraint 
in this key area.” 

Australian officials are con¬ 
cerned that a power balance 
favouring the Soviet Union in 
the Indian Ocean could affect 
Australia’s supply lines. They 
agreed that the close and cor¬ 
dial relationship which Australia 
and the United States have with 
Japan was essential to the 
“continued stability, progress 
and prosperity of the interna¬ 
tional community.” 

Both heads of Government 
were in agreement on the im¬ 
portance of expanded communi¬ 
cation with China and Mr. Ford 
reaffirmed U.S. determination 
to complete the process of 
normalising its relations with 
China. 

The statement said Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Fraser stressed the im¬ 
portance of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nation’, as a 
stabilising influence in that 
region and they reiterated an 
interest they share with ASEAN 
—that no power should domi¬ 
nate South-East Asia. 

Thailand-Vietnam Accord 

Vietnam completed its dip¬ 
lomatic links with non-Commu- 
nist States in South-East Asia 
when it established relations 
with Thailand on August 8, 
formally ending more than a 
decade of hostility. The an¬ 
nouncement came in a joint 
communique issued after talks 
in Hanoi between Vietnamese 
leaders and the Thai Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Pichai Rattal. 

Thailand was the last member 
of the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
to open relations with the 
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region’s chief communist Power 
—whose enemy it has been 
during the Indo-China wars. 

The formula was the same 
as in the case of the Philippines, 
which established ties with 
Hanoi last month, with pledges 
of mutual non-interference in 
internal affairs, non-aggression 
and peaceful co-existence. 

The communique said Thai¬ 
land had “expressed its willing¬ 
ness to participate in a concrete 
manner” in the reconstruction 
of Vietnam, with humanitarian 
aid and economic co-operalion 
which would be discussed later. 
The two sides also agreed in 
principle to exchange civil avia¬ 
tion overflight rights, a move 
which, when implemented, will 
cut fuel costs and flying time on 
flights hy Thai airlines between 
Bangkok and Asian cities to 
the east, such as Hongkong and 
Tokyo. 

Japan-France Agreement 

Japan and France have ag¬ 
reed to expand and strengthen 
their political, economic, cul¬ 
tural and scientific relations 
through deeper mutual under¬ 
standing and co-operation. 

This was stated in a joint 
statement issued in Tokyo on 
August 1 following talks bet¬ 
ween visiting French Premier 
Jacques Chirac and the Japa¬ 
nese Prime Minister, Mr. Taiceo 
Miki. The talks covered mainly 
international developments and 
Japan-France bilateral relations. 

The statement said that the 
two Prime Ministers, after dis¬ 
cussing key international issues, 
shared the same view in many 
respects. On bilateral r c 1 a- 
tions, the statement said the two 
countries agreed on the need for 
a balanced expansion on their 
economic ties. The two Prime 
Ministers expressed satisfaction 
with the progress in current 
technological exchanges bet¬ 
ween the two countries, parti¬ 
cularly in the field of atomic 
energy. 


Mr. Chirac and Mr. Miki 
stressed the importance of 
strengthening their economic co¬ 
operation bilaterally as well as 
multilate rally. They also ex¬ 
pressed their readiness to contri¬ 
bute to world economic expan¬ 
sion through growth without 
inflation with the co-operation 
of other countries. 


U.K. Breaks off with Uganda 

Britain broke off diplomatic 
relations with Uganda, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony 
Crosland, announced in the 
House of Commons on July 29. 
France has agreed to represent 
British interests there. The 
Ugandan Government and the 
Uganda High Commission in 
London had been informed of 
the decision. 

“1 have taken this decision 
with deep regret”, Mr. Crosland 
said. “We have no quarrel 
with the people of Uganda and 
look forward to the time when 
it may be possible to renew our 
traditionally close relationship”. 

Explaining why the decision 
had become necessary, he said: 
“It is not possible for our High 
Commission effectively to dis¬ 
charge its normal duties”. He 
called on members of the House 
to weigh their words carefully 
and moderate their comments 
in the interest of some 200 
Britons still in Uganda. 

The decision to take the 
extreme step of severing rela¬ 
tions followed a high-level 
review of British policy towards 
Gen. Idi Amin. 


Collapse of Lebanon Truce 

The latest ceasefire—the 51st 
in the long series which went 
into effect on August 5, 1976, 
in the Lebanese civil war, 
appeared all but dead on August 
8, as fighting flared up in scat¬ 
tered locations in Beirut and 
nearby mountains. 


“The ceasefire is, for all 
practical purposes, non-existent. 
It amounts to no more than a 
piece of paper”, a security 
officer said. 

Security officials and hos¬ 
pitals reported the highest 
casualty figures in eight days— 
245 killed and 406 wounded. 

More than, 50 previous 
ceasefires have failed in the 
17-month-old civil war which 
has taken more than 33,000 
lives so far. 

Christian military spokes¬ 
man said that Syrian forces had 
proceeded westward in moun¬ 
tains 48 km. north-east of Beirut, 
capturing the town of Chimistar. 
Meanwhile, Nabaa has fallen to 
the (Christian) Lebanese forces. 

Syria has requested the post¬ 
ponement of the first meeting 
of a four-man committee being 
set up to help end the war in 
Lebanon, the pro-Left Beirut 
Radio reported. 

Fierce clashes continue in 
some suburbs of Beirut despite 
repeated efforts to promote an 
agreement. 

Gold Sales to Benefit 3rd World 

The IMF Special Trust Fund 
for the benefit of developing 
countries had received $ 130 
million from the sale of 
gold in two auctions held until 
the end of July, in each auc¬ 
tion, 780,000 Troy ounces of fine 
gold were awarded at a common 
price of I 126 per ounce in the 
first auction (June 2) and at 
$ 122 • 05 per ounce in the second 
auction (July 14). The yield to 
the Trust Fund from the sale 
at market prices was about 
$ 130 million from the two 
auctions. 

The sale of gold by the 
Fund, which has influenced a 
downward trend in the inter¬ 
national market price of gold, 
is part of the monetary reforms 
in which gold is being removed 
from its central position. 
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Special Features 


The Historic Mission to MARS 

Search for Evidence of Life 


For centuries Man has 
dreamed of going to the Red 
Planet Mars and exploiing its 
secrets. This planet has been 
the subject of much specula¬ 
tion in the form of science and 
other fiction. It has also, over 
the ages, spurred poetic fancies 
in many continents. Precisely 
seven years after rnan had 
landed on the Moon, an in¬ 
geniously contrived completely 
obedient robot, constructed by 
a large, expert team of American 
scientists and technicians, land¬ 
ed on Mars after 11 months 
of continuous journey through 
space. The landing by the 
5640 kg. spacecraft (n a m e d 
Viking I Lander) on July 20, 
1976, in the morning at a pre- 
chosen spot (selected for safety, 
rather than scientific value) was 
one of the greatest feats of 
modern science. The landing 
spot is called Mars’ Chryse 
Planitia (golden plains). 

Viking I was not the first 
man-made object to land on 
Mars, The Russians soft- 
landed on it a capsule in 1971 
and another in 1974. The first 
sent back TV signals for 20 
seconds before going dead. The 
second provided valuable 
scientific data but failed during 
its descent path. 

The aim of the eight-year 
long Viking project, which has 
already cost one billion dollars, 
is to find evidence of life on the 
Red Planet. So far, no trace 
of life or of any type of organism 
has been found, though several 
indications have been noted 
which could be taken as proof 
that some kind of organism can 
exist on Mars. Among these 


indications are the discovery of 
evidence that water once flowed 
on the soil, and of Nitrogen as 
well as of argon gas in the 
Martian atmosphere. Thus all 
the essential factors for life were 
believed to be present. 

During the descent of Viking 
to Mars soil, the craft’s highly 
complex laboratory—in itself 
one of the modern scientific 
age’s technological master¬ 
pieces, got evidence of these 
gases. The instruments de¬ 
fected 3% nitrogen and 1'5% 
argon in the air. The scien¬ 
tists have thus concluded that 
Mars may be capable of support¬ 
ing life. 

The Viking laboratory has 
been built at a cost of about 50 
million dollars and comprises 
about 40,000 components— 
pumps, chambers and electronic 
parts. The biology instruments, 
the most important of them all, 
is described as the equivalent 
of a university biological labo¬ 
ratory in capability though not 
in size. Perhaps the most sig¬ 
nificant feature of the entire 
Viking mechanism is its total 
obedience to remote control. 
Orders are conveyed to Viking 
from the earth laboratory by 
scientists operating the craft 
and the compliance is prompt. 
Technically, the mechanism has 
worked almost to perfection. 

The Viking 1 (a robot) 
Lander touched Mars on July 
20 at 17 • 231ST in a soft landing, 
after an S00*million km. journey 
from the earth, and sent back 
clear pictures of the surround* 
ing dusty ground, littered with 
sharp rocks, where the space¬ 


craft searched for evidence of 
life. The unmanned space¬ 
craft streaked through the thin 
Martian atmosphere after sepa¬ 
rating from its orbiting mother 
ship. The robot is scheduled to 
carry on experiments, the total 
duration of which has been 
reduced from 60 days to about 
45 days. 

Viking I is the first of a pair 
of a spacecraft launched in the 
summer of 1975 in a 1,000- 
million dollar project to take a 
close-up look at Mars. 

The first colour picture of 
the Chryse depression of Mars, 
sent to earth on July 21 by the 
Viking robot, showed that the 
planet is really red. The picture 
showed the rock-littcred surface 
to be a pretty, brownish red, 
like many deserts in the USA 
and Australia. The close-up 
showed a ted, rocky desert under 
a whitish blue sky. 

Mars has been found, as 
expected, to be a hot planet with 
sharp variations of temperature. 
The first weather icport received 
from Viking 1 showed morning 
temperatures of 122°F. under a 
pink sky. Dust particles float¬ 
ing in the atmosphere scatter 
sunlight to paint the sky pink, 
according to scientists. 

The three-metre long arm 
of the Lander, which was de¬ 
signed to scoop up samples of 
Martian soil, jammed while it 
was being used for the first time 
on July 22. The cause of the 
jamming was thought to be a 
locking pin which failed to drop 
off when the arm’s cover fell 
away. The temperature then 
was below freezing point. 
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There were some other minor 
technical problems like the 
reduced power resulting in the 
failure of a transmitter. Des¬ 
pite the reduced power, the 
Lander managed to send fine 
detailed photographs of dust. 
One of the receivers of the 
Lander h a d also failed to 
operate. 

The vital arms of Lander, 
used to scoop soil from Mars 
for tests about the possibility 
of life on the planet, was freed 
on August 8 after having 
remained stuck for four days, 
according to scientists control¬ 
ling the Viking project at Pasa¬ 
dena ground laboratories. 

On July 27, an automated 
“Sniil"* of the atmosphere on 
Mars confirmed the presence of 
nitrogen. The instrument used 
for the test was a mass spectro¬ 
meter. Nitrogen had never 
before been detected on Mars. 
The device also confirmed the 
earlier finding by Viking I about 
the existence of argon gas. 

On July 28, the Viking 
Ltinder scooped up a fistful of 
soil on Mars, thus starting the 
first of the tests for life. The 
soil sample was dumped into a 
box-like equipment and will 
undergo separate chemical tests, 
seeking clues about plant or 
animal life, past or present, on 
the planet. The Lander will 
make upto seven such scoops to 
collect, samples from the land¬ 
ing site which could contain 
traces of organisms that were 
believed to have once existed 
in the water. 

On August 1, it was an¬ 
nounced that the Viking space¬ 
craft had discovered substantial 
quantities of oxygen on Mar¬ 
tian soil samples, encouraging 
speculation that the Red Planet 
could harbour some form of 
life. The head of the Viking 
Mission’s Biological section said 
the oxygen could be the result 
of the process of photo-synthe¬ 
sis. The release of radio-active 
carbon could be due to some 
biological activity. 


On August 3, the Viking 
spacecraft turned its attention 
to what is called “cooking”. 
The soil sample was to be sub¬ 
jected to thorough grinding and 
then was to be baked to burn 
off the gases. The gases are 
expected to reveal the chemical 
composition of the soil. 

The first clear evidence that 
water is being exchanged bet¬ 
ween the Martian soil and the 
atmosphere was reported on 
August 11 by U.S. scientists 
studying Viking photographs. 

The photos show fog- 
hugging low areas on the planet, 
scltling in crater bottoms and 
ancient dry channels. *‘lhis is 
important for organism:, that 
may be trying to thn\e in the 
Martian surface”, said Dr. 
Baum, a member of the Viking 
orbiter team. 

Scientist have been theoriz¬ 
ing that water bound up in the 
soil—perhaps in the form of 
“permafrost”—is liberated into 
the air during the day as tem¬ 
peratures rise. Dr. Baum said 
the photos provide the first 
definite evidence of this pheno¬ 
menon. 

A later report, made avail¬ 
able on August 14, disclosed 
however that a Viking-1 labora¬ 
tory analysis had found little 
or no organic material, fhc 
scientists said the data avail¬ 
able so far do not point to the 
existence of life on the planet. 
A leading scientist. Dr. L. Klaus 
Biemann, thought that some 
organic matter could be present 
in amounts too small to be 
detected by Viking instruments. 
Biologists were still of the 
opinion that the findings to 
date did not rule out the pre¬ 
sence of life on the planet. 

Dr. V. Biemann conceded 
that the data were preliminary 
and required further study. 
According to him, the molecular 
experiment was not a life- 
detection experiment but was 
“designed to detect organic 


material in the soil which may 
be there completely independent 
of living systems”. 

Most of the organic matter 
—chemical compounds based 
on the element carbon inearth’s 
soil, it was explained, repre¬ 
sents decomposed dead 
organisms. 

Viking II 

Meanwhile, Viking 11, the 
second act in America’s double¬ 
feature Mars mission, is about 
to land. Viking I! is an identi¬ 
cal robot spacecraft already 
primed with computer com¬ 
mands. Since it is expected to 
land on a welter region than the 
spot where Viking 1 Lander was 
stationed, scientists give it in¬ 
creased chances of finding life on 
Mars, if there is any. 

Throughout its stay on 
Mats, the Viking spacecraft will 
perform distinct experiments 
through biology instruments to 
look for three life processes— 
growth, metabolism and respira¬ 
tion. But the scientists have 
not yei found anything definitely 
intcrpietcd as life. 

On August 9, a small change 
was effected in the orbit of 
Viking II around Mars. Viking 
ll’s jet motor burned for 6 
seconds so ilial the perigee (low 
point) in ils orbit was exactly 
over “Cydouia”, the proposed 
site for its landing. 

Viking II was commanded 
on August 11 to begin its photo 
surveys of possible landing sites 
in the northern latitudes of 
Mars. Its twin cameras had 
orders to take 96 pictures, most 
of them used to get the cameras 
focused accurately. Viking II 
will search for landing sites in 
three general regions. It is 
scheduled to send its Lander to 
the surface early in September 
4 to search for life and conduct 
other experiments, as the Viking 
I Lander was doing. 
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Colombo Summit of the Non-Aligned 


With spectacle and cere¬ 
mony, the Fifth Summit of the 
non-aligned countries, attended 
by 86 Heads of State or Govern¬ 
ment (against only 20 at their 
first meeting) began in Colombo 
on August 16. The attendance 
was the largest to date, the pre¬ 
vious conferences having been 
much less representative. This 
was a testimony to ihe increas¬ 
ing popularity and influence of 
the non-aligned movement 
which now includes more than 
two-thirds of the U.N. members 
and spans four continents, 
especially Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The Summit aim was 
to revitalise the movement and 
make it an effective .instrument 
of peace. The entire world’s 
eyes were focussed on Colombo, 
since on the outcome of the his¬ 
toric session depended, to a 
large extent, the shape of things 
to come, the line of action to be 
adopted by the Third World in 
the struggle against the Western 
powers to seek justice through a 
new international order. 

Among the notable Heads 
of State or Government who 
attended the session were Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, Mrs. Bandara- 
naike (chairman of the confe¬ 
rence), President Tito (the sole 
survivor of the founding fathers 
of the Non-aligned movement— 
the others were Mr. Nehru, 
President Nasser and Dr. 
Sukarno), President Saadat of 
Egypt, President Boumcdietinc 
of Algeria, President Kaunda of 
Zambia, King Birendra of Nepal, ■ 
President Daud of Afghanistan, 
Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam of 
Mauritius, President Hafez al 
Assad of Syria, Mr. Hussein 
Onn, Prime Minister of Malay¬ 
sia, Sir Scretse Kjiama, President 
of Botswana, Mr. Khieu Sam- 
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phan. President of Cambodia 
(Kampuchea), Mr. Samora 
Moises Machcl of Mozambique, 
Archbishop Makarios, Presi¬ 
dent of Cyprus, King Jigme 
Dorji Wangchukof Bhutan, Mr. 
Forbes Burnham, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Guyana. 

The stress throughout was 
on the urgency of establishing 
a new equitable and just inter¬ 
national economic order. The 
economic aspects of the non- 
aligned movement were thus 
very much to the fore in the 
addresses delivered by leaders 
of various countries, in the final 
declaration and in the resolu¬ 
tions adopted after the four- 
day discussions. While Mrs. 
Gandhi urged that a call should 
go forth from Colombo for a 
more equitable and socially just 
international economic and poli¬ 
tical order, Sri Lanka’s Prime 
Minister set out in concrete 
terms the measures that could 
realise the economic aspirations 
of the non-aligned and develop¬ 
ing nations. She appealed to 
the non-aligned world to write 
“a new chapter in human 
history” which could blunt the 
weapons of imperialism and 
colonialism. To achieve this 
aim, the developing countries 
would have to organize an eco¬ 
nomic system of its own. With 
their countervailing currencies 
and producers’ association^ (like 
OPEC), they would be able to 
end the economic monopoly 
of imperialists. 

U.N. Secretary-General Dr. 
Kurt Waldheim, noting the 
vitality of non-alignment, placed 
a new international economic 
order at the top of a five-point 
formula which he suggested to 
the conference “to improve our 


imperfect world”. The other 
points he urged were: a law of 
the sea, a bold new effort to 
solve conflicts, elimination of 
the last remnants of colonialism 
and ensuring social justice as 
well as respect for human rights. 
Describing these as “common 
challenges”, he said the process 
of restructuring the world had 
to be set in motion. The require¬ 
ments for this were: Global 
reform embracing eradication 
of mass poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment; stable and equitable 
return on commodities, self- 
sufficiency in food, reform of 
the rules governing international 
trade, an increased sharp in 
industrial activities for develop¬ 
ing countries, larger flow of 
assistance on concessional terms 
based on need and equitable 
sharing in the global economic 
decision-making process. In¬ 
herent in the new order is the 
concept of self-reliance which 
has long been stressed by the 
non-aligned countries. 

President Houari Bournc- 
dienne of Algeria, in his capacity 
as the outgoing chairman of the 
Non-aligned summit, made a 
fervent plea for adopting a 
“joint strategy and co-ordinated 
action in our relations with 
industrialised nation s”. He 
cautioned t h c non-aligned 
leadership against attempts by 
imperialists to undermine our 
movement from within “and to 
set Vietnamese against Viet¬ 
namese, Arabs against Arabs 
and Africans against Africans.” 

On mauy issues there were 
differences among the non- 
aligned countries. Almost till 
the last day there could be no 
agreement on the list of Asian 
nominees on the. Non-aligned 
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Co-ordinating Bureau. The six 
members who had already been 
nominated to the Bureau were: 
Syria, PLO and Iraq for the 
West Asia region; India and Sri 
Lanka for South Asia; and 
Indonesia for South-East Asia. 
Bangladesh and Afghanistan 
were the main contestants for 
the third South Asia scat, and 
North Korea and Vietnam for 
the second South-East Asia seat. 

A notable feature of the 
conference was the attempt of 
Bangladesh to raise its diffe¬ 
rences with India on the Farakka 
Barrage issue. The Bangladesh 
spokesman also made several 
allegations of interference by 
India in its internal affairs. 
India’s restraint in this matter 
was appreciated. Deploring 
such attempts to raise bilateral 
issues which could best be 
settled through direct negotia¬ 
tions between the concerned 
parties, Mrs. Gandhi, in her 
major address to the confe¬ 
rence, set the task before the 
non-aligned as “fortifying the 
defences of peace by enhancing 
friendship and reducing divi¬ 
sions and disparities.” A 
united non-aligned group would 
make an impact on world peace 
and on the evolution of a new 
economic order for the millions 
of the poor. But such an inter¬ 


national order could be achieved 
only with “a cohesive political 
driving force which recognised 
diversity but looked at the 
situation beyond the technical 
solutions of the problems of 
trade, finance and raw 
materials.” The theme of unity 
ran through her 20-minute 
speech during which she cau¬ 
tioned the non-aligned countries 
to remain vigilant against 
attempts to split the movement, 
to violate its integrity or to 
introduce discord from outside. 
There was no room for group- 
ism or sophistry. 

Reports circulated by West¬ 
ern news media stressed the 
squabbles and discord among 
the non-aligned members, 
attempting to belittle and deni¬ 
grate the conference. Some 
Western sources even questioned 
the character of the conference, 
referring to it as “the so-called 
non-aligned”. They could not 
reconcile non-alignment of cer¬ 
tain countries with the friend¬ 
ship treaties with the Soviet 
Union. Displaying ignorance, 
a BBC commentator wondered 
why Pakistan was considered 
aligned while India was con¬ 
sidered non-aligned despite her 
links with the Soviet Union. 

The Indian Ocean island 
republic of Maldives was ad¬ 


mitted as the 86th member of 
the group, the others admitted 
were: Angola, Comoros and 
Seychelles. 

The Non-aligned countries’ 
economic declaration calls for 
the establishment of a new 
economic order, which would 
end the exploitation of develop¬ 
ing countries and eliminate the 
present exploitative mechanisms 
in trade, industry, finance and 
techn olog y! - Hie"surcst way to 
'achieve this goal, it says, will be 
through collective self-reliance 
of the non-aligned world. 

It underlines the fact that a 
satisfactory economic order 
should have as its primary 
objective the solution of the 
chronic problems, the most 
chronic and nearly endemic 
disease in the developing coun¬ 
tries being poverty. 

The non-aligned countries 
are now convinced of the need 
to re-structure the entire appa¬ 
ratus of international trade, the 
present patterns of which de¬ 
prive the developing countries 
of the gains from trade. 

The declaration also calls 
for drastic changes in the inter¬ 
national monetary system which 

{Contd. on page 159) 


Achievements of the Non-Aligned 

Since the emergence, 15 years ago, of the movement, the Non-aligned group of nations has registered 
several achievements, some of which have been frowned upon by the West : 

1. Refusal of a large number of countries, particularly the newly-indcpendent ones, to be drawn into the 
confrontations of the Cold War. 

2. The welcome detente in the relations between the great powers is itself the result of the non-aligned 
movement. The blocs and some of the military alliances, especially in Asia, are no longer as rigid as they used 
to be. 

3. Strong support to the movements for national independence with considerable success, as is evident 
from the large number of countries freed from domination by the imperialist powers and then recognised as Inde¬ 
pendent entities and 11.N. members. 

4. Even in the economic field, the Third World countries have found a new strength to challenge the old 
concepts of colonialist and unequal relations to assert their right to fair prices for their commodities and also to 
their sovereignty over their resources. 

5. Support to the OPEC in its joint action In demanding a more realistic price for oil, thus generating 
the demand for a new international economic order. 

$. Creation of a special fund for agricultural development, at their Initiative, at Algiers; a common fund 
for financing buffer stocks, and initiation of steps for producers’ associations. 

But several major problems remain: creation of a just economic system; extension of detente and placing 
It on a firmer basis; racism in South Africa; eootinnoos challenge of Israel to the norms of civilised conduct. 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• Third World Economic Bloc 


Third World Economic Bloc 

Q. Discuss the rationale for 
the formation of a third world 
economic bloc. 

Ans. The attainment of 
political independence by a large 
number of the developing coun¬ 
tries has whetted the desire for 
economic emancipation. Poli¬ 
tical freedom without economic 
freedom is believed to be 
incomplete. 

Objectives: Pursuant to 
this philosophy of thought and 
action, the poor nations have 
set the growth rate target of 8 
per cent per annum and a share 
of 25 percent of the world trade 
by the end of the century. This 
is impossible as long as their 
fortunes are intimately linked 
with the industrialized nations. 
Tin's means that the existing 
economic order must be re¬ 
structured so as to strengthen 
the economic base of the deve¬ 
loping nations and help them in 
attaining self-reliance. 

Rationale: India has recent¬ 
ly spear-headed a move to create 
a new economic bloc of the third 
world countries through the 
United Nations Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Organisation. The 
rationale for such a measure is: 

(I) The poor nations have 
the requisite resources at their 
command : some of them have 
the critical raw materials; others 
have the man-power—skilled 
workers also; still others have 
rich oil-belts. Though diversi¬ 
fied, these resources can be 
deployed for the collective good 
of all if the different nations 
make a unified and concerted 
effort to attain the common 
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goal—eradication of poverty 
and unemployment; 

(2) The developing countries 
have vast potential markets to 
absorb the output generated by 
the co-operative efforts of all the 
developing nations which pool 
their resources; 

(3) The cumulative burden 
of debt, which has trebled from 
$ 9,000 million to $ 30,000 
million during the last three 
years, has increased the depen¬ 
dence of the aid-recipient coun¬ 
tries on the aid-giving ones and 
has also slackened the pace of 
self-reliance; 

(4) A recent exploratory 
mission jointly undertaken by 
the UNCTAD and the UNDP 
has revealed strong support for 
such regional co-operation and 
assistance among the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Hurdles: The way to forge 
co-operation among the third 
world nations is not smooth. 
It bristles with difficulties, some 
of which are inherent in the 
nature of the economies of the 
various countries. The consti¬ 
tuent countries of the develop¬ 
ing world have different rates of 
economic growth; their politi¬ 
cal systems are different; and so 
are the economic systems. The 
strategy of development of each 
country must inevitably be diffe¬ 
rent, if it is to be geared to the 
nation’s needs. Technological 
and scientific development have 
to be adapted, not imitated 
blindly, to suit the conditions of 
the various countries. 

It should not be mis¬ 
construed from the above that 
the difficulties in the emergence 


of a new economic bloc of the 
developing nations are insupera¬ 
ble. Mr. T.A. Pai, Union 
Minister of industries and civil 
supplies, suggested to UNIDO 
to establish a panel of experts 
trained from developing coun¬ 
tries who could advise UNIDO 
on ways to solve the problems. 

Foreign Exchange Situation 

Q. India’s foreign exchange 
reserves are galloping at a fast 
rate—on an average of Rs. 500 
million a week. How do you. 
account for this ? 

Ans. The foreign assets 
with the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) crossed the Rs. 17,000 
million mark—they touched the 
Rs. 17,110 million level as on 
June 18 last—which is a record. 
This spectacular rise is in sharp 
contrast with the situation in the 
corresponding period of 1974-75 
when the reserves stood at Rs. 
6,320 million—nearly one-third 
of the 1976 level. What factors 
have contributed to this ? Will 
the rosy prospects perpetuate ? 
Should it be a matter of grati¬ 
fication for India ? 

Why the spurt ? The 
unexpected foreign exchange 
bonanza for India is obviously 
due to the excess of inflows over 
outflows of exchange during the 
last year. This is accounted for 
by the following factors: 

I. The increased inflow was 
due to: 

(t) the unprecedented buoy¬ 
ancy in the economy following 
the bumper foodgrain crop (116 
million ton) and the industrial 
growth estimated at 10 per cent 
per annum, a record; 
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(ft) India’s export earnings 
aggregated to Rs. 39,430 million 
in 1975-76 registering an all- 
time record growth rate of 18 
per cent. The export of addi¬ 
tional quantities of steel, iron- 
ore and aluminium (the last 
item being exported for the first 
time) augmented the foreign 
exchange earnings; 

(iff) the reversal of reces¬ 
sionary trends in West Europe 
and the USA gave a fillip to 
India’s exports; 

(iv) the upvaluation of the 
Indian rupee in the domestic 
market due to the retreat of in¬ 
flationary forces made our goods 
more competitive in the foreign 
markets; increased their demand 
and hence the earnings (Since 
July 1975, the purchasing power 
of the rupee has gone up by 19 
per cent in the case of govern¬ 
ment employees who total 85 
million and by 125 per cent in 
the case of the industrial 
workers); 

(v) The racist movement in 
London has scared Indians not 
only in U.K. but also in other 
parts of the world. The result 
has been a ‘flight’ of their saved- 
up resources into India. 

II. The dccliue in outflows 
may be attributed to the follow¬ 
ing factors; 

(v/) The fall in imports, par¬ 
ticularly of foodgrains, fertili¬ 
zers and fuel (The increased 
indigenous production and the 
buffer stock build-up with the 
government has enabled the 
country to suspend foodgrain 
imports; the measures taken to 
reduce consumption of oil and 
petroleum products togetljer- 
with the encouraging results of 
oil exploration have tended to 
curtail import bill; the step-up 
in indigenous production of 
fertilizers is also likely to reduce 
pressure on foreign exchange 
reserves); 

(vff) anti-smuggling and 
anti-hoarding steps taken by the 
government has reduced con¬ 


siderably the drain on foreign 
exchange; 

(v/ff) the appreciation of the 
rupee vis-a-vis the pound sterl¬ 
ing has involved less of foreign 
exchange expenditure. 

Conclusion: The expert 
view is that the upswing in ex¬ 
ports is likely to continue 
throughout the current year for 
reasons explained above. The 
trade gap is expected to be nar¬ 
rowed down considerably. With 
this favourable trend in the 
international trade, buoyancy 
in foreign exchange reserves and 
the expectation of another year 
of good agricultural output, the 
economy is well-poised for mak¬ 
ing new break-throughs. 


Import Substitution 

Q. Write a note on import 
substitution. 

Ans. The importance of 
import substitution cannot be 
over-emphasized in the case of 
India which is committed to 
attain the goal of self-reliance. 
What is the meaning of import 
substitution, what is its rationale, 
what are the promotional fac¬ 
tors and the prospects for im- 
p o r t substitution—t h e s e 
questions will form the scope of 
discussion here. 

Meaning: Import substitu¬ 
tion implies production of goods 
so as to substitute them for the 
imported ones and thus reduce 
or dispense with impqrts. It 
does not mean however that 
import substitution will enable 
a country to export only while 
it imports nothing. No country 
can be absolutely self-reliant 
and have only one-way traffic. 

Rationale: Import substi¬ 
tution is imperative for a deve¬ 
loping economy like India. For, 
it is oniy through import sub¬ 
stitution that the outgo of foreign 
exchange can be reduced. Im¬ 
port substitution will thus help 
conserve the hard-earned foreign 
exchange. These resources may 
be used for the import of machi¬ 


nery and equipment for deve¬ 
lopment ana diversified trade. 

Secondly, import substitu¬ 
tion will attract technology from 
abroad and also serve as an 
incentive to innovation. India 
has immense talent to rip open 
the treasure-trove of technical 
innovation. 

Thirdly, Jhe technical skill 
already developed will be fully 
utilized. 

Fourthly, through import 
substitution new avenues of em¬ 
ployment will open up for the 
idle hands in the country. 

Fifthly, since Independence 
India has set up a network of 
laboratories and research insti¬ 
tutions across the country and 
this begs the question that un¬ 
less these bodies are gainfully 
employed, for what purpose 
have these been set up. These 
institutions may- be harnessed 
into service for indigenization 
of ‘imported technology’. 

Sixthly, import substitution 
is a measure of India’s determi¬ 
nation to be as self-reliant ax 
possible. 

Promotional factors: There 
are three factors which would 
help in forcing the pace of im¬ 
port substitution. These are: 
(a) price of the item of import 
substitution; ( b ) quality'of the 
product; and (c) the production 
capacity. Import substitution 
can be accelerated if the indi¬ 
genous substitutes for the im¬ 
ported items are cheaper than 
the imports, are of comparable, 
if not of identical, quality and 
are in adequate supply. 

Prospects: The strategy 
adopted to promote import sub¬ 
stitution is indicative of fruitful 
results as reflected in the savings 
of the valuable foreign exchange. 
The larger proportion of the 
maintenance imports out of the 
total reflects the advances madfe 
within the country leading to $ 
reduction and elimination or 
importing complete plants froth 
abroad. 
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SECTION A 

Q. 1. Give outline of the 
Prime Minister’s 20-Point Eco¬ 
nomic Programme {in about 400 
words). 

Ans. On July 1,1975, with¬ 
in a week of the promulgation 
of the Emergency, the Prime 
Minister presented to the coun¬ 
try a 20-point economic pro¬ 
gramme which has become a 
vital part of the Government of 
India’s policy and is being ear¬ 
nestly implemented by the State 
Governments also. The main 
objectives of the programme are : 

(1) to promote the interests of 
the various sections of society, 
especially the poor masses and 
other vulnerable groups, in¬ 
cluding the fixed income groups; 

(2) to revitalise the economy by 


equal marks, 
precise. 

taking advantage of the positive 
situation created by the Emer¬ 
gency in terms of confidence, 
hope and discipline; (3) to end 
the state of uncertainty and the 
general state of economic stag¬ 
nation; (4) to eliminate the anti¬ 
social elements, blackraarke- 
teers, profiteers and generally 
to counter the forces that had 
delayed progress. The worst 
feature of the crisis that had 
gripped the country, as the 
Prime Minister said in a broad¬ 
cast, was that it had spread 
cynicism and was sapping 
national confidence. These had 
to be countered in every possible 
way. 

The salient features of the 
20-point programme are: Aboli¬ 
tion of bonded labour; liquida¬ 


tion of rural indebtedness; 
higher productivity and control 
on prices; speeding up of land 
reforms; more irrigation faci¬ 
lities; increased power genera¬ 
tion; socialisation of urban 
land; workers’ participation in 
management; facilities for stu¬ 
dents and raising of the income- 
tax exemption limit. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the other 
points of the Prime Minister’s 
programme: Continuance of 
steps to bring down prices to 
streamline production, procure¬ 
ment and distribution of essen¬ 
tial commodities; strict economy 
in Government expenditure; 
implementation of agricultural 
land ceilings and speedier dis¬ 
tribution of surplus land; house- 
sites for the landless and weaker 
sections; a moratorium on 



recovery of debts from labourers 
and small farmers; ensuring 
minimum agricultural wages; 
extension of irrigation to cover 
5 million more hectares of land. 

To implement the pro- 
gramme, a series of legislative 
measures have been passed by 
Parliament and the State legis¬ 
latures and millions of people 
belonging to poorer sections 
have been given relief and a new 
era of hope assured for them. 

On July 24, 1976, the Con¬ 
gress President announced that 
four more points (outlined by 
Mr. Sanjay Gandhi) had been 
included in the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme. These arc: family 
planning; plantation of trees; 
eradication of illiteracy and 
abolition of the dowry system 
and eradication of the caste 
system. 

Q. 2, Write briefly on any 
three of the following (about 100 
worth each )'— 

(a) Detente between USA 
and USSR. 

( h ) “Associate” status for 
Sikkim in Indian Union. 

(r) First Nuclear Explosion 
in India. 

(d) Landing on the moon. 

(e) The Bhoodan movement. 

A n s. (a) Detente between 
USA and USSR: The cold war 
that was a notable feature of the 
international scene after the 
Second World War (1939-45) 
had led to much tension and 
created several conflicts. To 
end this tension, the world’s 
biggest powers, the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union, effected a 
rapprochement and came to an 
understanding. Several minor 
issues were settled in a spirit of 
compromise. The process of 
regular consultations was start¬ 
ed and in effect, a period of 
peaceful co-existence commenc¬ 
ed. Respect for each others 
interests was implied in this 
understanding, which virtually 
eliminated the chances of an¬ 
other armed conflict between the 


giant powers. A m o n g the 
results of the detente Are agree¬ 
ments on limitation of arma¬ 
ments generally and on the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons in 
particular. 

( b ) “Associate” Status for 
Sikkim in Indian Union: Follow¬ 
ing a chain of events caused by 
the Chogyal of Sikkim’s auto¬ 
cratic rule and his attempts to 
thwart the people’s democratic 
aspirations, law and order in 
this Himalayan kingdom broke 
down in April 1973. On the 
request of the Chogyal, the 
Government of India stepped in 
and was instrumental in arrang¬ 
ing a tripartite agreement bet¬ 
ween India, the Chogyal and the 
Sikkimese Congress leader, Ka/i 
Lhendup Dorji. Under the 
agreement, elections were held. 
The Sikkimese Congress secured 
a massive majority tn the legis¬ 
lature under the Kazi's leader¬ 
ship. Later, in response to a 
resolution passed by the Sik¬ 
kimese legislature, the Indian 
Parliament enacted, in Septem¬ 
ber 1974, the 35th Constitution 
Amendment Bill conferring on 
Sikkim the status of an “asso¬ 
ciate State”. But the Chogyal 
refused to reconcile himself to 
the new situation and instead 
resorted to palace and political 
intrigues which further led the 
Sikkimese Assembly to unani¬ 
mously pass, on April 10, 1975, 
a resolution for holding a 
referendum on the vital issue of 
Sikkim’s future. On April 14, 
people voted in favour of full- 
fledged statehood within the 
Indian Union and the Kazi 
was informed of India’s decision 
to accept Sikkim as a consti¬ 
tuent unit of the Indian Union. 
Sikkim became the 22nd State 
of India with the passage of the 
36th Constitution Amendment 
on April 26,1975. 

(c ) First Nuclear Explosion 
In India: India exploded her 
first nuclear device on May 14, 
1974, at Pokhran in the Rajas¬ 
than desert, thus entering the 
exclusive nuclear club. The 


explosion (called implosion by 
scientists) was of the same force 
as the atomic bomb dropped by 
the U.S.A. on the Japanese 
cities of Nagasaki and Hiro¬ 
shima in the Second World War. 
The blast, estimated to be of 15 
to 20 kilotons. resulted in a big 
upheaval as a result of which an 
artificial hill was created on the 
site. The resultant crator at the 
place was of about 200 metres 
radius. There was almost no 
fall-out, which made it a clean 
experiment that indicated the 
technological advances which 
India has made during the short 
period since the country launch¬ 
ed the nuclear programme. In 
fact, India exploded her first 
nuclear device only after four 
years of extensive and intensive 
research. Other advanced 
countries had taken a longer 
time for the purpose. Besides, 
it was a purely Indian effort, and 
the cost was incredibly low— 
only about Rs. 2 5 crores on 
the infra-structure and about 
Rs. 30 lakhs on the blast itself. 
India has drawn up a detailed 
ambitious programme for fur¬ 
ther nuclear progress. 

(d) Landing on the Moon: 
The U.S.A. has the unique dis¬ 
tinction of having made half a 
dozen attempts to land on the 
Moon and several of its astro¬ 
nauts who went up in the Apollo 
scries have actually set foot on 
lunar soil. The first spaceship 
to take man on the Moon was 
launched by the U.S.A. on July 
16, 1969, from Cape Kennedy, 
The first human beings to lan4 
on the moon were the Apollo- 
11 astronauts, Neil Armstrong 
and Edwin Aldrin, and they 
achieved the feat on July 2ft 
1969. Their landing in the Soa 
of Tranquility marked the c#- 
mination of eight years (If 
intensive efforts by scientist!. 
The spacecraft earned a Luntf? 
Exploration Module (LEM). 
Apollo-42 landed on the Mono 
about four months later, op 
November 19, 1969, the astro* 
nauts being Conrad and Beaftc 
They spent about 32 hourstherft. 
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Apollo-14 astronauts Edgar 
Mitchell and Alan Shepard Jr. 
landed on the Moon on Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1971, being the 5th and 
sixth men to do so. On July 
31, 1971, two more U.S. astro¬ 
nauts set foot on lunar soil. 
On April 21, 1972, John Young 
and Charles Duke became the 
9th and 10th men to land on the 
Moon. The last U.S. manned 
mission to the moon was sent 
on December 7, 1972, and the 
astronauts spent 75 hours on 
lunar soil. The Apollo missions 
have yielded useful research 
material. The last one, Apollo- 
17, was described as the most 
perfect of the series. The Soviet 
Union has sent several unman¬ 
ned spacecraft to the moon 
(Luna series) and its scientists 
have also collected valuable 
material about the Moon. 

(<?) The Bhoodan movement: 
This movement for voluntary 
donations of land was launched 
by Acharya Vinoba Phave as a 
solution of the massive problem 
of the landless and also to bring 
about a transformation through 
an awakening of social con¬ 
sciousness. In the initial stages, 
hundreds of land donations were 
announced and there was con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm, but within 
a few years disappointment 
dawned. Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave toured almost the entire 
country on foot ( padyatra ) to 
collect land donations. It was 
undoubtedly a unique experi¬ 
ment in human psychology. But 
the movement was a failure and 
hardly touched the fringe of the 
problem. The movement com¬ 
pleted 25 years in April 1976. 
On an impartial assessment, it 
was found that about 44 lakh 
acres were collected, half of it 
in Bihar alone. Besides, 50 
per cent of the collected land 
was found uncultivable and 
wasteland. Evidently, the basic 
message had not gone home. 
Failures were also reported at 
the organisational level. There 
was considerable delay and 
bungling in the distribution of 
the donated land. Sarvodaya 
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leaders themselves called for an 
end to the movement at the end 
of its 25th yeiar. 

Q. 3. Give the full names 
of any five of the following and 
briefly explain their main func¬ 
tions:— 

ILO, WHO, IMF, SALT. 
SITE, ASEAN, UNCTAD, 
UGC. 

Ans. (a) ILO: This stands 
for the International Labour 
Organisation. The functions of 
this Organisation, which has its 
headquarters in Geneva, are: 
(1) To improve labour condi¬ 
tions; (2) to raise the satandard 
of living of the labour classes; 
and (3) to promote social and 
economic stability through the 
joint efforts of the government, 
the management and labour. 

( b ) WHO: This abbrevia¬ 
tion stands for the World Health 
Organization which also has its 
headquarters in Geneva. The 
aim of this organization is to 
improve the standard of health 
by all peoples through elimina¬ 
tion of various diseases and 
improvement in surroundings 
and removal of health hazards 
in various spheres of human life 
and activity. It has a large 
staff and conducts health cam¬ 
paigns in various countries 
through its branches. Recent¬ 
ly, it launched a worldwide drive 
to fight the re-emergence of 
malaria in the eastern countries. 

(c) IMF: This stands for 
the International Monetary 
Fund which has its headquarters 
in Washington (USA). The 
IMF offers facilities through 
loans to its large number of 
member-nations to expand trade 
and overcome financial prob¬ 
lems. It also adopts measures 
to regulate transactions in inter¬ 
national exchange to avoid dep¬ 
reciation resulting from compe¬ 
titive practices. India has been 
among the major beneficiaries 
of IMF facilities which have been 
used for development and im¬ 
plementation of several projects. 


(d) SALT; These' ' 

stand for Strategic Arms UfyKK 
tation Talks. These talks hAvA 
been conducted between the 
USA and the Soviet Union for 
the past many years. Agree¬ 
ments have been reached during 
the rounds of talks held so far 
on some aspects of arms manu¬ 
facture and control, though a 
complete accord has still not 
been reached. In the current 
year (1976) also, several rounds 
of these talks have been held and 
more discussions are due later 
this year. A major SALT 
Agreement is expected before 
November 4, 1976. Dr. Kis¬ 
singer’s last SALT round in 
Moscow in January 1976 was 
partly successful and took 
detente a step further. The 
atmosphere is now favourable 
for a settlement of the differences 
between the super powers over 
the proliferation of strategic 
armaments. Parity between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union with 
regard to nuclear weapons, 
classified as “strategic”, was the 
basis of the SALT-1 agreement. 
There has been a tug-of-war 
between these powers for 
possessing nuclear armaments 
so as to ensure tactical advan¬ 
tage, including that of first 
strike. 

(e) SITE: This abbrevia¬ 
tion stands for Satellite Instruc¬ 
tional Television Experiment 
programme, which was a new 
landmark in the field of mass 
communication. It was launch¬ 
ed by the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi on August 1, 1975, the 
aim being to educate and en¬ 
lighten the rural masses. The 
SITE programme covered a total 
area of over 3,00,000 sq. kms. 
extending over six States. The 
satellite ATS-6 (Application® 
Technology Satellite) was loaned 
by the US to India for this 
purpose for one year. It was 
stationed 46,000 kms. above the 
Indian Ocean- Specially design¬ 
ed and produced programmes 
for rural audiences were beamed 
direct to special TV sets in 2400 
villages in remote areas spread 



over Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and Karnataka. The 
Satellite was taken back by the 
U.S.A. after one year of opera¬ 
tion and SITE concluded on 
July 31, 1976. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to 
continue the programmes 
through other means later. 

(/) ASEAN: 1 his stands 
for Association of South-East 
Asian Nations. The Associa¬ 
tion has been in existence for 
some time; the first summit of 
these nations was held at Bali 
(Indonesia) in Febru ary 1976. 
Wide-ranging agre'ements"'v7ere 
reached on political, economic, 
social, cultural and scientific 
co-operation. The five mem¬ 
bers of ASEAN are the Philip- „ 
pines, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Thailand and Indonesia. A 
treaty. jaf.. „cp.*Qf>eration was 
. Signed to arbftratc~Tn disputes 
I among the members. On the 
economic front, accords were 
reached for establishing indus¬ 
trial projects. India has dec¬ 
lared sup port fo TKe JASHAJM 
pdTfcy_ and Mr!' Chavan, Ex¬ 
ternal AltairsMihfstcrV a n j M r. 
Pranatr Muklierji' Minister for 
Revenue, a”n d other senior 
spokesmen have toured S-F. 
Asian countries'to establish cor¬ 
dial relations and also to pro- 
moje economic collab orati on in 
SJveraTs’pTiefes'. Threg ASEAN 
members are _aTready nc>it- 
ahgnedj the officr two stTlI have 
, some alliance with the USA. 

' but they are all pursuing com- 
, mon programmes. 

(g) UNCTAD: This abbre¬ 
viation stands for United Na¬ 
tions ^Conference on Trade and 
Developffi^fiT^The purpose of 
this organization is to promote 
just and fair trade dealings 
among the UN members, to 
redress the trade imbalances 
which have been operating to 
the disadvantage of the under¬ 
developed countries. UNCTAD- 
III was held in Delhi and 
UNCTAD-IV was held in 
Nairobi in May 1976. But 


owing to the refusal of the 
affluent countries to make any 
sacrifice for the well-being of 
t h e under-developed nations 
UNCTAD sessions have not 
been able to achieve much 
success. The U.S., in parti¬ 
cular, has been adamant and 
has not accepted the basic pre¬ 
pare for establishing a new 
international economic order 
which the vast majority of the 
UNCTAD countries have 
resolved to establish. The 
debate on securing a fair price 
for the world’s raw materials 
purchased by the advanced 
countries has yielded very limit¬ 
ed results so far. UNCTAD- 
V is to be held two years hence. 

(h) UGC: This abbrevia¬ 
tion stands for the University 
Grants Commission which was 
constituted by the Government 
of India several years ago to 
promote educational standards 
m colleges and universities, to 
introduce reforms in education 
and to place the functioning of 
colleges and universities on a 
sound footing. It has also 
taken measures to safeguard the 
interests of the teachers. It 
allocates grants to the various 
universities and prescribes the 
conditions for their operation 
and utilisation. The UGC also 
grants Fellowships for research 
work in various universities. 
Some time ago it announced 
higher grades for university and 
college lecturers which have 
been accepted by the various 
Slate Governments and are 
being implemented by the uni¬ 
versities after prolonged agita¬ 
tions by the lecturers. 

Q. 4. Attempt any five: 

(а) Under what conditions 
can the President of India dec¬ 
lare emergency ? When can 
the President impose his rule on 
a State ? 

(б) When was the last 
census held in India ? What 
was India’s population at that 
time ? Which is the most 
thickly populated state in India? 


(c) Who appoints the Chief 
Justice of Indta and how Ion# 
can he remain in office ? 

( d ) In what context was Mrs. 
Isabel Peron in the news lately? 

(e) What step has the Par¬ 
liament taken to deal with food 
adulteration ? 

(/) What is MISA ? When 
was it promulgated ? 

(g) What do you know 
about the recent happening at 
Chasnala ? 

(/«) When was the salt satya- 
graha launched ? By whom 
and with what objective ? 

Ans. (a) Emergency: Under 
Article 352 of the Constitution, if 
the President of India is satisfied 
that a grave emergency exists 
whereby the security of India or 
of any part of the territory of 
India is threatened whether by 
war or external aggression or 
internal disturbance, he may by 
proclamation make a declara¬ 
tion to that effect. A proclama¬ 
tion of Emergency, declaring 
that the security of India or of 
any part of the territory is 
threatened by war or external 
danger, or by internal distur¬ 
bance, may be made before the 
actual occurrence of war or of 
any such aggression or distur¬ 
bance if the President is satisfied 
that there is imminent danger. A 
state of Emergency owing to the 
threat of “external aggression” 
has been existing in the country 
since 1962, and a state of 
emergency owing to “internal 
threats” was declared on June 
25, 1976. Both these declara¬ 
tions are still in force. 

Under article 356 of the 
Constitution, if the President, 
on receipt of a report from the 
Governor of a State or other¬ 
wise, is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen in which the govern¬ 
ment of the State cannot be 
carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion, he may, by proclamation, 
assume to himself all or any of 
the functions of the government 



Of the State, or any or ali the 
powers of the Governor, and 
make consequential provisions. 

The President has exercised 
this power several times and 
most of the States have at one 
time or the other been subjected 
to President’s rule during poli¬ 
tical crises. 

(6) Census: The last census 
was held in 1971 (it isadicennial 
operation) and the country’s 
population then was put at 54• 81 
crores, marking an increase of 
24-8 per cent over the 1961 
census. The estimated popula¬ 
tion of the country on July 1, 
1975 was 59-79 crores. 

The most thickly populated 
State in India is Kerala, with a 
density of 549 per sq. km., the 
second in order being West 
Bengal with a density of 504 
per sq. Ian. Among the Union 
Territories, the most densely 
populated is Delhi (2,738 per 
sq. km.), the second, in order 
being Chandigarh (2,257 per 
sq. km.). 

(c) Chief Justice of India: 
The Chief Justice of India 
is appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, like every other judge of 
the Supreme Court under 
Article 124 of the Constitution. 
He holds office until he attains 
the age of 65 years. In the case 
of the appointment of a judge 
other than the Chief Justice, the 
Chief Justice of India is to be 
always consulted by the Presi¬ 
dent. When the office of Chief 
Justice of India is vacant, or 
when the Chief Justice, by 
reason of absence or otherwise, 
is unable to perform the duties 
of his office, these duties are 
performed by one of the other 
judges of the Supreme Court, 
as the President may appoint for 
the purpose, according to Article 
126 of the Constitution which 
provides for the appointment of 
acting Chief Justice. 

(d) Isabel Peron: Mrs. Isabel 
Peron became the President of 
Argentina after the death of her 
husband, but she was ousted from 


power on March 24, 1976, by 
Argentina’s military commanders 
who seized power in a coup. Mrs. 
Peron was flown to a winter 
resort at the foothills of Andes 
mountains. Thus her crisis- 
ridden reign finally ended. She 
was the world’s first woman 
President of a country. It was 
later announced that Mrs. Peron 
would be tried by a military 
court and charged with commit¬ 
ting crimes against her own 
country, as soon as investiga¬ 
tions were completed. Military 
Officers who staged the coup 
alleged that she had imported 
arms illegally, issued cheques for 
millions of dollars from public 
funds for her own personal 
benefit, and assisted a former 
Minister to organise a murder 
squad. She was a ruthless. Pre¬ 
sident who, it was learnt, wanted 
to perpetuate her rule by all 
possible means. She was the 
fourth Argentine President lobe, 
forced out of office in 10 years. 

(<?) Steps to Check Food 
Adulteration: In 1954, Parliament 
passed the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Bill which, after 
becoming an Act, has been in 
force since that year throughout 
the country. The purpose was 
to check adulteration of food¬ 
stuffs in various ways. Food 
laws are implemented by local 
bodies except in a few States 
where they are enforced by the 
State Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration. These laws provide for 
deterrent punishment to offen¬ 
ders and prohibit the manufac¬ 
ture, import or sale of adulte¬ 
rated food articles. The Act 
was amended on March 1, 
1965, to provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of food inspectors and 
public analysts by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Since then, 
several other amendments have 
been made to provide for more 
stringent punishment for food 
adulteration. These measures 
put great responsibility on the 
enforcement machinery as well 
as on the people. By a recent 
ordinance, the Act was made 
more strict. A minimum im¬ 


prisonment of s!x months httl 
been prescribed for food offences. 

(/) MISA: The Mainte¬ 
nance of Internal Security 
(Amendment) Act, 1975, replac¬ 
ed the two MISA (Amendment) 
ordinances promulgated by the 
President on July 16, 1975. It 
gives the Government power to 
take certain preventive measures 
in the interest of the country’s 
security. It also provides for 
periodic review of the cases of 
persons detained under the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act, just as in the case of 
those detained under the 
Defence of India Act. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Act provides that 
no detenu, including a foreigner, 
shall have any right to personal 
liberty by virtue of natural law 
or common law, if any. 

(g) Chasnala: The Chasnala 
Colliery near Dhanbad in Bihar 
was the scene of th« biggest 
mining tragedy in the country’s 
history on December 27, 1975, 
when 372 miners were trapped in 
the flooded mine and got drown¬ 
ed. About 850 feet of water sud¬ 
denly rushed in at the shaft of the 
mine. The side of two pits had 
collapsed following an explo¬ 
sion. Despite the best efforts 
of the Government, none of the 
miners could be saved. High 
capacity pumps were flown from 
the USA and the Soviet Union 
to take out the water. Ulti¬ 
mately all hope was given up. 
The Government of India has 
since adopted several measures 
to rehabilitate the families of the 
lost miners. 

( h ) Salt Sntyagaha: The salt 
satyagraha was launched by Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi on March 12,1930. 
On that day, accompanied by 78 
disciples, Gandhiji set out from 
his Sabarmati Ashram to start 
the movement. The purpose was 
to offer civil disobedience by 
making salt without the per¬ 
mission of the Government. 
Gandhiji’s campaign against the 
salt laws was a symbolic resis¬ 
tance and the whole of India was 
stirred to depths by the move- 
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4 nenL Salt was chosen be¬ 
cause it is an essential commo¬ 
dity used by everyone. Very 
soon the civil disobedience 
movement entered the phase of 
boycott of foreign goods. The 
Congress Working Committee 
had authorised Gandhiji to 
launch civil disobedience. 
Mahatma Gandhi called civil 
disobedience “a complete, effec¬ 
tive and bloodless substitute of 
armed revolt” and also said it 
was the breach of unmoral 
statutory laws. It signified 
resistance in a no n-violent 
manner. 

Q. 5. Explain the measures 
taken by the Government of 
India regarding any two of the 
following (in about 200 words 
each): 

(a) Shortage of Petroleum. 

(b) Self-sufficiency in Food. 

(c) Control of Population. 

Ans. (a) Shortage of Pet¬ 
roleum: For decades, India has 
depended on imports of oil to 
meet its ever-increasing require¬ 
ments. Since oil was first 
struck in Assam in 1967, indi¬ 
genous production has been 
steadily increasing, especially 
after the discovery of several new 
oil sources on land and also, 
more significant, offshore. The 
total indigenous output of crude 
oil in 1975-76 is estimated at 
8'35 million tonnes, against a 
demand of about 23-24 million 
tonnes of petroleum products. 
As a result of this gap, and also 
because of the sharp hike in 

f irices, the country’s import hill 
or oil imports shot up to Rs. 
1,200 crores. To bridge the 
gap between demand and indi¬ 
genous production of crude, and 
to reduce the time-lag between 
the discovery and commercial 
production of oil, the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) has been taking urgent 
steps to intensify its search and 
exploration work in various 
regions. The ONGC envisages 
self-sufficiency in oil by 1981-82 
if the production from various 
sources comes up to the expec- 
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tations. The recent discoveries 
of oil deposits in Bombay High 
(production started in June 
1976 and is likely to pick up 
rapidly) Basscin. Gujarat and 
Assam, have raised hopes of oil 
s e 1 f-sufficiency. Sophisticated 
techniques are being adopted to 
discover and exploit more 
resources. With the Bombay 
High yield estimated at 10 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in a few years, the 
annual saving of foreign ex¬ 
change would be about Rs. 850 
crores. The crude, being refin¬ 
ed by the Bharat Refineries, 
Bombay, from July 22, 1976, 
is of high quality. 

(b) Self-sufficiency in Food: 

For many years self-sufficiency 
in food has been the country’s 
aim, but owing to the rising 
population t h e requirements 
have been mounting, necessitat¬ 
ing continued imports of food- 
grains, especially from the USA, 
Canada and Australia. The 
Government, on its part, has 
been doing its best to facilitate 
larger production of foodgrains 
through better irrigation faci¬ 
lities, encouraging farmers to 
put more land under crops, pro¬ 
viding better farming techniques, 
more high-yielding varieties of 
seeds, providing credit to the 
farmer through several agencies, 
including the vast network of 
branches by commercial and co¬ 
operative banks, arranging larger 
supplies of fertilizers, tractors, 
pumping sets and other equip¬ 
ment. 

The production of food- 
grains suffered a severe setback 
during the kharif season 1974-75 
owing to the failure of rains, 
but since then there has been a 
rapid recovery, thanks to gener¬ 
ous rains and the Government’s 
sound agricultural policies. 
There was a record kharif crop 
in 1975-76 and a bumper Rabi 
output in the same year, enabl¬ 
ing the country to register a 
record foodgrains output of 118 
million tonnes (an all-time 
record) exceeding the year’s 
target of 114 million tonnes. 


The increase in wheat out¬ 
put has indeed been remarkable, 
its contribution to the total grain 
production has risen from 13 
per cent to 23 per cent. Rice 
output has also increased con¬ 
siderably, the 1976 crop being 
estimated at 59 million tonnes. 
Mr. A.P. Shinde, Union Minis¬ 
ter of State for Agriculture, dis¬ 
closed on July 3, 1976, that 
India would emerge ultimately 
as an exporter of foodgrains. 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Union 
Minister for Agriculture and 
Irrigation, disclosed on July 25, 
1976, that the foodgrains stock 
with the Central and State 
Governments had reached 17 
million tonnes. In view of the 
record food crops, commercial 
imports of foodgrains have al¬ 
ready been suspended. If food 
production continues to rise at 
this rate and there are not set¬ 
backs, food self-sufficiency 
may be only a couple of years 
away. 

(c) Control of Population: 

India's population has been 
growing at a fast rate during the 
past two decades or so, virtually 
nullifying the effect of the econo¬ 
mic development ensured at a 
huge cost. According to an esti¬ 
mate, the country has been add¬ 
ing 12 to 13 million people every 
year to the already large popula¬ 
tion of over 60 crores. To check 
the population growth and thus 
to fight poverty, both of which 
constitute a vicious circle, the 
Government of India has been 
taking several measures, notably 
family planning, to restrict the 
rate of growth. Crores of rupees 
have been spent on these mea¬ 
sures, but owing to various 
hurdles, family planning has 
not yet made the requisite im¬ 
pact on the masses. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India is the first in 
the world to adopt family plan¬ 
ning as an official policy and to 
sanction huge sums for this pur-, 
pose. In April 1976, Dr. Karan 
Singh, Union Health Minister, 
outlined a national population 
policy for the next 25 years or 
so. In the 12-point pfogramq£0; 
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presented by the Health Ministry 
are the following items: regis¬ 
tration of marriages, freezing of 
representation in legislatures on 
the basis of the 1971 census till 
2001 a.d. ; large Central aid for 
States’ performance in family 
planning, creating increasing 
awareness among the people 
about family planning and mak¬ 
ing it a mass movement; provi¬ 
sion of more incentives for small 
families; amendment of the 
Sarda Act to raise the minimum 
marriage age for girls from 15 to 
18 years and from 18 to 21 years 
for boys. Compulsory sterili¬ 
sation was left to the States. 

Q. 6. 1'race the salient as¬ 
pects (in not more than 1 (X) words) 
of any three of the following: 

(a) End of Vietnam War. 

(/>) Watergate. 

(r) Farakka Barrage Pro¬ 
ject. 

(d) Civil war in Lebanon. 

(e) Diego Garcia. 

Ans. (a) End of Vietnam 
War: With the Unconditional 
surrender of South Vietnam on 
April 30, 1975, after a desperate 
struggle by the American- 
propped Saigon regime against 
the National Liberation Front 
forces, terminated a 30-year 
war. It marked the end of 
American imperialism in the 
Far East and of the most dismal 
chapter in modern American 
history. The defeat of its 
forces, which were equipped with 
the most sophisticated weapons, 
came as the biggest setback to 
its prestige. In elfcet, it was a 
tussle between the Communist 
giants, the Soviet Union and 
China (which fully supported 
North Viet Nam) and the U.S.A. 
which regarded South Vietnam 
as an eastern bastion of its 
global defence strategy. The 
Americans fought for ten years, 
making a vain effort to check the 
communist tide from the North. 
The 30 years of war in Indo- 
China resulted in more than 
32,00,000 civilian and military 
deaths, or the equivalent of 
about six per cent of the com¬ 


binedpopulation of the two Viet 
Nams, Cambodia and Laos. 

(b) Watergate: Originally 
the name of a party headquar¬ 
ters, the name Watergate has 
come to be associated with the 
series of President Nixon’s mis¬ 
deeds, including deceit, decep¬ 
tion, a chain of lies and attempts 
to cover-up wrong acts which 
ultimately led to his exit from 
the U.S. Presidency on August 
9, 1974. Watergate thus prov¬ 
ed Nixon’s Waterloo. The 
world, including the American 
people, heaved a sigh of relief at 
the exit from high office of “a 
practised perjuror and an ac¬ 
complished perverter of truth.” 
At first, Nixon was adamant, but 
the exposures of his misdeeds 
linked with Watergate and its 
aftermath, and his betrayal of 
the very causes he was sworn to 
uphold, mounted so fast that 
ultimately he had no choice but 
to quit. The Watergate ex¬ 
posures were made by some 
vigilant press reporters who 
worked for many months to 
collect evidence of fraud and 
other unethical practices. The 
Senate Watergate Committee 
brought to light 370 abuses of 
the U.S. Constitution in the 
course of the Watergate scandal. 

(c) Farakka Barrage: The 
purpose of constructing the 
Farakka Barrage over the Bha- 
girthi river is to use about 40,000 
cusecs of water out of the 
quantity stored in the dam to 
flush the Calcutta port which 
has been getting silted up as a 
result of the sediment deposits at 
the mouth of the Hooghly. 
Following the Indo-Bangladesh 
accord signed in April 1975, 
the Ganga waters were dis¬ 
charged into the feeder channels 
on April 21 that year. The 
Barrage was formally dedicated 
to the nation by the Union 
Minister for Irrigation on May 
21, 1975. Formerly, the Pakis¬ 
tan Government had carried on 
the dispute for 15 years. After 
the murder of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the Bangladesh Gov¬ 


ernment has been raising various' 5 
objections against the Farakftfc 
Barrage and fresh issues %aVe 
been brought up. Desptfc 
India’s unilateral gesture in 
allowing Bangladesh to utilise a 
large quantity of water which 
legally was its own share, there 
has been no final accord on 
Farakka with Bangladesh. The 
water resources, when fully regu¬ 
lated will also help avoid flood 
and protect large areas, apart 
from meeting irrigation needs. 

(d) Civil War in Lebanon: 
For about 18 months, bloody 
fighting has been going on in 
Lebanon, especially in its capi¬ 
tal Beirut, which has been 
virtually reduced to rubble by 
the firing and destruction. The 
civil war, which is continuing, 
is the most serious in this dis¬ 
turbed region’s history and has 
already cost 30.000 lives, apart 
from the tremendous loss of 
property. The conflict is mainly 
between the Christians and the 
Muslims, both behaving as fana¬ 
tics and each out to destroy the 
other. The origins of the current 
conflict go back to 1943, if not 
to the earlier years, when Leba¬ 
non was carved out of French 
mandated territory. An un¬ 
written “national convcnant” 
was then arrived at by the three 
principal communities living in 
Lebanon—the Maronite Chris¬ 
tians, the Sunni Muslims and 
the Shia Muslims, 

(e) Diego Garcia: Diego 
Garcia is the much talked-of 
tiny island in Indian Ocean 
under occupation by Britain 
where the U.S. Government has 
constructed a naval and air force 
base as part of its strategy to 
counter the Soviet influence in 
the Indian Ocean. The base is 
now ready for use. Colossal 
amounts have been spent by the 
U.S. on equipping this military 
base with the latest devices, it 
can serve ;>s nn operational base 
for the latest type of military 
aircraft and submarines. 
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SECTION B 

Q. 7. Write (in about 100 
words each) on any three of the 
following: 

(a) Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion; 

(b) The Chola Dynasty; 

( c ) Secularism during the 
reign of Akbar; 

(d) East India Company; 

(e) The Indian National 
Congress; 

(/) Quit India Movement. 

Ans. (a) Indus Valley Civi¬ 
lization: The Indus Valley Civi¬ 
lization was one of the earliest 
civilizations about which we 
know something. It derives its 
name from the river Indus, be¬ 
cause the numerous sites at 
which the remains of this civi¬ 
lization have been found are all 
situated in the basin of the 
river Indus and its tributaries. 
It was in 1921 that traces of 
this ancient civilization were 
first discovered at Harappa in 
the Montgomery district of 
Punjab (now in Pakistan). Next 
year, an equally important site 
was unearthed at Mohenjo 
Daro in the Larkana district 
of Sind (also in Pakistan now). 

From archaeological exca¬ 
vations at Indus Valley sites it 
appears the people belonging 
to that era cultivated barley, 
wheat, peas, melons, sesame etc. 
The large number of spindles 
found in the remains go to show 
that those people knew how to 
spin both cotton and woollen 
threads. From the statues and 
carvings, we can make out that 
women put on skirts and men 
supported beards and whiskers. 
Both men and women wore 
ornaments like finger-rings, 
necklaces, armlets etc. 

(b) Chola Dynasty: The 
Chola dynasty was an ancient 
Tamil kingdom on the lower 
coast of India along the banks of 
the river Cauvery. They were 
the leading power of the south. 
Cholas reached zenith of their 
power under Rajaraja I, the 
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Great (985-1014). He conquer¬ 
ed the territories of the Cheras, 
Pandyas, Vengi, Kalinga and 
even Ceylon and the Laccadive 
and Maidive Islands. The great 
Siva temple at Tanjore, the 
masterpiece of Chola architec¬ 
ture, was built by him. Their 
power ultimately declined in the 
13th century when their territory 
was divided between the 
Hoysalas of Mysore and the 
Pandyas of Madura. 

(c) Secularism during the 
reign of Akbar: Akbar was the 
real founder of the Mughal 
Empire and the first Muslim 
ruler who divorced religion 
from politics. He removed all 
individual distinctions based on 
race and religion and broad- 
based his government on the 
willing support of the people. 
He not only brought about 
political integration of the 
greater part of the country by 
his policies based on secularism 
but also converted the alien 
kingdom into something like a 
national empire. He was able 
to see through the Indian situa¬ 
tion correctly and wisely at¬ 
tempted to win over the leading 
Rajputs by friendly persuasion 
wherever possible. He pro¬ 
moted national outlook both in 
politics and culture. 

(a) East India Company: 

The (English) East India Com¬ 
pany was incorporated in 1600 
to trade with India by a Charter 
given to it by Queen Elizabeth 
1. In 1615, the Company built 
first factory at Sural with the 
permission of Jehangir secured 
through Sir Thomas Roe, the 
ambassador to James I. 

In the beginning, the East 
India Company had to face the 
Dutch’s opposition, the rivalry 
of the French traders and the 
declining Mughal rulers of the 
land. Dupleix, the ablest 
Governor-General of the French 
possessions in India, wanted to 
drive the English out of India 
and to set up a strong French 
empire here. But the arrival 


of Clive on the scene dashed all 
his hopes. Robert Clive crush¬ 
ed the aspirations of the French 
by defeating them in different 
encounters. 

The crowning achievement of 
Clive was in the battle of Plassey 
in 1757 in which he defeated 
Siraj-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of 
Bengal and laid the foundation 
of the Company’s power in 
Bengal. The conquest was 
complete in the Battle of Buxar 
in 1764, Bengal was the first 
province in India to be con¬ 
quered by the English. 

(<?) Indian National Con¬ 
gress: The Indian National 
Congress was founded in 1885. 
The organisation owed its origin 
tii the inspiiation provided by 
Surendranath Banerjec and A.O. 
Hume, a retired British Civil 
servant, who suggested forming 
an organisation “forthe mental, 
moral, social and political 
regeneration of the people of 
India.” 

The first session of the 
Indian National Congress was 
held in Bombay in December 
1885 under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Woomesh Chandra 
Banerjce. 

To begin with, the Congress 
was a moderate organisation 
committed to the use of con¬ 
stitutional means only for secur¬ 
ing certain rights for Indians. 
From 1885 to 1905, the organi¬ 
sation remained in the hands of 
moderates as its leaders who were 
not prepared to lay down their 
lives for the motherland. They 
thought that their duty was 
only to highlight the weaknesses 
of the government and adminis¬ 
tration. During this period the 
party leadership passed modest 
demands through prayers, 
appeals, petitions, deputations 
etc. It avoided a 11 extra¬ 
constitutional or agitational 
approach. Although the cha¬ 
racter of Congress was moderate 
in the initial stages, it did in 
those days a great amount of 
spadework in national awaken* 
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ing, political education and in 
uniting Indians and in creating 
in them the consciousness of 
common Indian nationality. 

(/) Quit India Movement: 
On August 8, 1942, the All- 
India Congress Committee met 
in Bombay and passed the reso¬ 
lution known as “Quit India” 
resolution, calling upon the Bri¬ 
tish to quit India. The resolu¬ 
tion demanded immediate end 
of the British rule and sanc¬ 
tioned non-violent mass-struggle 
on a wide scale to achieve the 
goal. This was a signal for a 
country-wide agitation which, 
however, took a violent turn at 
many places. In several dis¬ 
tricts, the administration was 
paralyzed and a large number 
of persons were killed as a result 
of police firing, A revolutionary 
upsurge swept the country from 
one corner to the other and the 
Government used its entire 
machinery to suppress the move¬ 
ment. All the Congress leaders 
were put behind the bars and 
the movement was crushed by 
ruthless measures and with the 
help of armed forces. 

Q. 8. (a) What arc the fol¬ 
lowing places important for ? 

(Write in about twenty words): 

(i) Trombay (ii) Salem (Hi) 
Durgapur (zr). Jaisalmer (v) 
Pamia. 

Ans, (z) Trombay. near 
Bombay in Maharashtra State 
is known for atomic reactors set 
up here. 

(//) Salem: in Tamil Nadu 
is the site for a new public sector 
steel plant to be set up. 

(Hi) Durgapur: in West 
Bengal is known for a gigantic 
steel plant set up here with the 
help of British Engineers. 

(zv) Jaisalmer: is a town 
and district in Rajasthan State 
which came into the news when 
on May 18, 1974 India exploded 
an underground nuclear device 
at Pokhran—about 20 km. from 
Jaisalmer. 

(v) Patma: is a town and 
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Strict in ttewa district of 
Madhya Pradesh situated 177 
kms. south-west of Jhansi. It 
is known for diamond mines. 

S (b) (z) What are ocean 
deposits ? -What is their im¬ 
portance ? 

(ii) Name the zones prone 
to earthquake round the world. 

(iii) Name four of the most 
important agricultural commo¬ 
dities exported from India and 
mention the main areas of their 
production. 

(iv) Which type of soil is 
best suited for growing cotton 
in India ? 

(v) Which states are richest 
in iron and manganese deposits 
in India ? 

Ans. (/) Ocean deposits: 
Innumerable lish and other ani¬ 
mals living in the oceans are a 
great source of food to mankind. 
Minerals like salt, iodine etc. 
arc also derived from the ocean 
waters and sea-weeds. 

(ii) Earthquakes: Earth- 
quakes are frequent in chief 
volcanic belts of the world viz., 
(a) circum-Pacific seismic belt 
round the Pacific Ocean whicli 
includes the western coast of 
Americas, the eastern coast of 
Asia, the islands of South-East 
Pacific and New Zealand, (h) 
The mid-world belt (or the Alpine 
belt) which runs through the 
middle of Asia from east to 
west and goes beyond the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. (c) Atlantic belt 
whicli runs from north to south 
through the middle of the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean, 

(iii) Tea (Assam, West Ben¬ 
gal, Kerala and Tamil Nadu). 

Coffee (Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala). 

Spices (pepper in Kerala and 
West Bengal; chillies in West 
Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Maha¬ 
rashtra; cardamom in Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu). 

Cashew Kernels: Kerala. 


(/v) Black soil (soil contain¬ 
ing salt). 

(v9 Iron: Bihar and Orissa. 

Manganese: Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. 

Q. 9. Attempt any three 
of the following: 

(zz) Name the five classical 
dance forms of India and the 
regions of their origin. 

(b) What are the following 
famous for ? 

0) Konarak, (ii) Mahabali- 
puram, (iii) Dilwara, (iv) 
Hale bid, (v) Khajuraho. 

(c) Write a short note (in 
about ICK) words) on the basic 
tenets of Gandhiau Philosophy. 

(d) What are the following 
personalities known for ? (Write 
about 25 words on each): 

(i) A m r i t a Shergil, (ii) 
Yehudi Menuhin, (iii) Dhyan 
Chand, (iv) Mahadevi Verma, 
(v) Mother Theresa. 

Ans. (a) Bharatnatyam, a 
dance style of classical dancing 
in South India. Manipuri, a 
dance style of Manipur. Kathak, 
a dance style which has its 
origin in northern India (Rajas¬ 
than and Uttar Pradesh). 
Kathakali, is a classical dance 
style of Kerala. Odissi, a dance 
style of Orissa. 

(b) (i) Konarak: is a small 
town 16 km. north of Puri. It 
is famous for its Black Pagoda; 
Sun Temple. 

(ii) Mnhabalipuram: in 
Tamil Nadu on the Eastern 
Ghat is famous for temples and 
monumental architecture. An 
atomic power station is being 
set up near here at Kalpakam. 

(iii) Dilwara: near Mount 
Abu in Rajasthan is famous for 
five Hindu temples constructed 
here between Uth and 13th 
Century a.d. 

(zv) llalebid: in Karnataka, 

16 km. from Belur, is well known 
for its elaborately sculptured 
temples of the Hoysala period. 
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The monuments rank among the 
masterpieces of Hindu art. 
(also set in I.A.S. 1969). 

(v) Khajuraho: in Madhya 
Pradesh is famous for its group 
of highly ornate mediaeval 
Hindu temples. 

(r) Gandlunn Philosophy: 
The basic tenets of Gandhian 
philosophy are: Truth, non¬ 
violence (Ahimsa), purilica- 
tion of politics, rekindling of 
the feelings of love, 
affection a n d sincerity in 
human beings, rehabilitation of 
the basic freedom s of 
man, dignity of human labour 
and the uplift of the down¬ 
trodden sections of society, par¬ 
ticularly the Hurijans. The 
Mahatma did not believe in any 
“isms”, rhoie was no rigidity 
in the application of the basic 
principles of non-violence. 
He freely admitted that Ahimsa 
might be applied differently in 
different situations and circum¬ 
stances. The Mahatma always 
condemned extremism. He was 
a “Karma Yog i", a prac¬ 
tical mail of action who fought 
and struggled in his own unique 
way, without expecting or wait¬ 
ing for results. Even-mindcd- 
ncss or a balanced state of mind, 
lie said, could be obtained only 
by avoiding a 1 1 passions 
and by renouncing desires. Ac¬ 
cording to his beliefs, poli¬ 
tics bereft of religion are a 
death-trap because they 
kill the soul. Religion,, in fact, 
was the very breath of 
Gandhiji’s being. There was a 
religious consciousness and a 
downright religious motive at 
the back of every act that he 
did. 

(d) ( i ) Amrita Shergil : of 
India is known for painting. 

(/*) Yehudi Menuhin: is 
world-famous violinist. He is 
the recipient of the fourth 
“Nehru Award for International 
Understanding” for popularis¬ 
ing Indian music in the West. 

(Hi) Ohyan Chand: of India 
is a world-famous hockey player. 
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(i’v) Mahadevi Verma: is 

known as mystic Hindi poetess 
called “Mira of Modem Age”. 

(v) Mother Theresa: is an 
Albanian nun who has worked a 
lot to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor in India. She is 
recipient of Magsaysay Award, 
Padma Bhushan, Nehru Award 
and the first Templeton Award. 

SECTION C 

Q. 10. Prepare a critical 
account (in about 400 words) of 
the nationalization of banks and 
insurance companies in India. 

A n s . Nationalisation of 
Banks and Insurance Companies: 

Life insurance companies were 
nationalised on September 1, 
J956, when a Life Insurance 
Corporation was established. 
Insurance work has made rapid 
progress in recent years. At the 
end of 1975 the number of 
policies stood at about 195 lakhs 
and the suras assured at about 
12,000 crorcs. Fourteen lead¬ 
ing commercial banks were 
nationalised in July 1969. Since 
then the bank branch network 
has expanded fast and now al¬ 
most all unbanked areas have 
been covered and extensive 
credit and other facilities pro¬ 
vided for the masses. These 
banks now cover over 83% of 
the aggregate deposits and 80% 
of the total number of bank 
offices in the country. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest assessment the 
total number of Bank branches 
upto July 19, 1976 has gone 
up by over seven times from 
1900 to 7500 and the deposits 
of commercial banks have 
increased from Rs. 5,000 crores 
in 1969 to Rs. 15,000 crores 
in 1976. 

But judging from the service 
rendered to the life insurance 
policy holders and to the average 
depositor in the nationalised 
banks there has been a deteriora¬ 
tion in the quality of work. 
Since the LIC staff and the staff 
of most of the banks are now 
government employees, with 


complete security of service and 
very favourable, easy terms of 
service, the devotion to duty, 
promptness, personal touch and 
the courtesy which the cus¬ 
tomers expect are missing. The 
service has become tardy and 
many of these institutions are 
not efficient at all, thus tarnish¬ 
ing the image of the public sector. 
The LIC has also failed to 
reduce its premia rales despite 
the government's desire; nor 
has it cut down its high expense 
ratio. Since ihc Emergency 
there has been some improve¬ 
ment, but even now there is 
much scope for improvement. 

Q. 11. Write (in about 100 
words each) on any three of the 

following: 

(a) Land Reforms. 

(b) Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India. 

(c) Special features of the 
Indian Budcet proposed in 
March 1976% 

(</) Urban Land Ceiling. 

(e) India and the European 
Economic Community. 

A n s. (a) Land Reforms: 
The agrarian structure which 
independent India inherited was 
scmi-fcudal in character witli 
intermediary tenures s u p c r- 
imposed on the farmers over 
substantial areas and with heavy 
concentration of ownership and 
cultivation of lan d. For 
ameliorating the conditions of 
small farmers and agricultural 
labourers, who constitute the 
bulk of the rural population, 
agrarian transformation has 
figured prominently in the Five- 
Year Plan objectives and the 
land policy and programmes of 
the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. 

Since ceilings on holdings 
are indispensable for land 
reforms, the Central Land Re¬ 
forms Committee recommended 
in August 1972 that the celling 
be reduced to 10-18 acres for 
irrigated land growing two 
crops, 27 acres for partially 
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irrigated land on which'only one 
crop can be grown, and 54 acres 
for dry land for a family of five, 
consisting of father, mother and 
three minor children. The 
ceiling laws have retrospective 
operation. 

The 34th Amendment to the 
Constitution protects the States 
land ceilings and land tenure 
reform laws against judicial 
action. It includes all such 
laws in the Ninth Schedule and 
thus shields them. 

The Centre has asked the 
States to gear up their machi¬ 
nery to speed up the implemen¬ 
tation of land reforms. Speedy 
implementation of land reforms 
is part of the new economic pro¬ 
gramme outlined by the Prime 
Minister on July 1, 1975. Al¬ 
though most States have revised 
their land ceiling laws in keep¬ 
ing with the conclusions reached 
at the Chief Ministers’ confe¬ 
rence, the enforcement has been 
tardy. Steps are now being 
taken to fill the gaps and ensure 
implementation. 

(6) Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India: The Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation of 
India (1FCI) which was estab¬ 
lished under an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in ! 948 and is now a sub¬ 
sidiary ofthe Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, provides 
long-term loan assistance to 
industrial concerns, both in the 
public and private sectors. The 
Corporation also provides train¬ 
ing in modern management 
techniques to its clients. From 
its inception and up to March 31, 
1975, the total net financial 
assistance sanctioned and dis¬ 
bursed by 1FCI amounted to 
Rs. 498 - BOcroresand Rs. 430 70 
crorcs respectively. 

Eighteen State Financial 
Corporations supply industrial 
finance to medium and small- 
scale sectors. 

(c) Features of 1976-77 
Budget: In his Rs. 320-crore 
deficit Central Budget for 1976- 
77, presented to Parliament on 
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March 15, Finance Minister C. 
Subramaniam proposed a reduc¬ 
tion in the rates of taxes on 
personal incomes and wealth 
at all levels and excise duty 
reliefs on a wide range of con¬ 
sumer items to stimulate produc¬ 
tion as well as demand. The 
effect of the proposals was ex¬ 
pected to be reduction in the 
prices of several household 
goods, toilet soaps, detergents, 
stainless steel blades, dry bat¬ 
teries, table and pedestal fans, 
medium-size refrigerators, small 
TV sets, passenger cars, jeeps, 
motorised cycl e-rickshaws, 
water coolers, cotton yarn and 
copper. 

At the same time, certain 
varieties of paper and paper 
board, patent and proprietary 
medicines, costlier brands of 
cigarettes, cigars and charoots, 
aerated waters, paints and var¬ 
nishes. acrylic fibre and yarn, 
certain electronic items, import¬ 
ed stainless steel sheets, high 
carbon alloy steel, medicines 
and toilet preparations contain¬ 
ing alcohol, narcotic drugs and 
narcotics now cost more. 

One of Mr. Subramaniam’s 
major announcements was the 
lowering of the maximum mar¬ 
ginal rate of income-tax, in¬ 
cluding the surcharge, from 77 
to 66 per cent, which will be 
applicable on the slab of income 
over Rs. 1,00,000 as against 
Rs. 70,000 at present. .This 
was done to promote better 
tax compliance. 

The Finance Minister on 
May 12, 1976 announced reliefs 
in indirect taxes to the tunc of 
Rs. 9 • 9 crores. He also made a 
scries of changes in direct taxes. 
As a result of these reliefs, the 
budget deficit would go up from 
Rs. 320 crores to Rs. 330 crores. 
In the sphere of direct taxes, 
he announced 100 per cent 
deduction in taxable income for 
donations made for family 
planning. 

(d) Urban Land Ceiling: 
Ceilings on urban land are a 


counterpart of the ceilings on 
agricultural land; it would be 
unfair to limit ownership in one 
case and not to impose similar 
restrictions in the other case. 
It was with this objective and 
to promote social and economic 
justice that the Central Govern¬ 
ment sponsored the Urban Land 
Ceilings Bill in Parliament. The 
measure places a limit ranging 
from 500 sq. metres to 2,000 
sq. metres for holding of vacant 
urban land by a person living in 
an “urban agglomeration”. The 
excess land will be taken over 
by the Government on payment 
of compensation in cash and 
bonds. The towns have been 
divided into four categories and 
the limits have been announced 
for each category in respect of 
the plinth area of residential 
buildings. Data have since 
been collected from the urban 
areas affected by the measure 
and steps are being taken to 
enforce the Act. A ceiling on 
urban property generally was 
earlier envisaged, but the pro¬ 
posal had to be deferred in view 
of the numerous hurdles in im¬ 
plementation. 

(V) European Economic Com¬ 
munity: The European Econo¬ 
mic Community (EEC) was 
established by the Treaty of 
Rome in 1957 to promote the 
balanced expansion of the eco¬ 
nomics of its member-countries 
by harmonisation and integra¬ 
tion. India has established 
several commercial and other 
links with the EEC, especially 
because recent international 
crises have demonstrated once 
again the increasing inter¬ 
dependence of nations. To 
avoid unfair competition and to 
secure reasonable terms for its 
raw materials and manufactured 
products, such as textiles, India 
has conducted a scries of nego¬ 
tiations with the EEC through 
its accredited ambassador. Since 
Britain is an EEC member since 
June 1975, several trade deals 
have now to be made with the 
EEC direct. India and the EEC 
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signed a new jute trade 
agreement on July 2, 1976. 
Britain undertook to safeguard 
as far as possible the interests 
of India and other Common¬ 
wealth nations, b u t beyond 
a point it has not found it 
possible to do so. The EEC 
has to promote and ensure the 
interests of its own members on 
a priority basis. 

Q. 12. Give concise ans¬ 
wers to the following:— 

(a) What is Deficit Financ¬ 
ing ? What arc its implications 
on India’s economy ? 

( b ) What is the importance 
of cottage industries in India ? 

(c) When was the Indian 
Rupee upvalued in terms of 
Sterling and why ? 

Ans. (a) Deficit Financing: 
When money is created with¬ 
out productive resources to fully 
back the supply, the process is 
described as deficit financing. 
White resorting to deficit financ¬ 
ing, a Finance Minister leaves 
the gap between the State 
revenues and the expenditure 
unbridged, or covers it by draw¬ 
ing upon the Government’s 
reserves or by resorting to pub¬ 
lic loans. The Government of 
India has been resorting to this 
process for the past many years, 
though the quantum of deficit 
financing has been decreasing 
from year to year. Deficit 
financing leads to inflation, in¬ 
crease in prices and to other dis¬ 
tortions in the country’s econo¬ 
my. In the 1976-77 Union 
budget, a gap of Rs. 320 crores, 
which later rose because of the 
tax concessions, was left un¬ 
bridged. 

( b ) Importance of Cottage 
Industries: While the key to 
a country’s industrial progress. 
and economic development lies 
in establishing large industries 
for supplying basic necessities 
and establishing the requisite 
infra-structure, cottage and 
small-scale industries have also 
an important role to play in 
national economic development. 


Mahatma Gandhi realised the 
importance of cottage industries, 
especially Khadi, handlooms, 
ghani oil, and pleaded for giving 
the maximum encouragement to 
individuals intending to set up 
such small enterprises in rural 
areas which cry for development. 
Accordingly, the Government 
of India has been providing all 
possible facilities for small-scale 
industries—preferential treat¬ 
ment in sanctioning loans, raw 
material quotas, marketing faci¬ 
lities and preferences in placing 
orders for government offices, 
etc. Cottage industries require 
very small capital and are easy 
to start, especially because raw 
materials in many cases can be 
had in the villages or adjacent 
regions and now power availa¬ 
bility is also much easier. In 
every five-year plan substantial 
sums are provided for small- 
scale industries, especially in 
rural areas. Cottage industries 
have indeed an important role; 
apart from the employment 
potential, they also serve as 
feeders to large plants. Cottage 
industries avoid the evils of 
industrialisation such as con¬ 
centration and pollution. 


(c) Rupee Upvalued: Last 
September, the Government of 
India snapped the rupee-sterling 
link because of the steady fail 
in the exchange value of the 
pound sterling. The rupee had 
been floating with the pound 
since June 1972. Since the 
beginning of 1976, the rupee has 
been upvalued several times in 
terms of the sterling. The fourth 
revaluation since the delinking 
was announced on March 11, 
three days after the third an¬ 
nounced on March 8. The 
March 8 revaluation upvalued 
the rupee by 21 per cent; the 
March 11 measure by further 
2'8 per cent. Another up- 
valuation by 2 per cent was 
announced on April 3. The 
rupee was revalued against the 
pound for the fifth time on 
April 23, 1976, effecting an over¬ 
all valuation by about 10 per 
cent. '1 liesc steps had become 
necessary as a result of the suc¬ 
cessive slides in the value of the 
pound. The revaluations have 
helped the rupee to maintain 
its value in terms of other 
foreign currencies. 

(To be Concluded) 
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Mid-term Appraisal of the Fifth Five-Year Plan 


The Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1974-79), launched on April 1, 
1974, constituted another im¬ 
portant landmark in the history 
of the planned economic and 
social development of the coun¬ 
try. Having run almost half 
of its course, it scents betimes to 
have a look-back with a view to 
seeing whether the plan policies 
and programmes are moving in 
the right direction to yield the 
desired results. The Planning 
Commission is busy in this 
exercise. Some reflections on 
the subject, attempted in this 
article, will, thus, be not out of 
place. 

Back-drop of the Flan: 

Spiralling inflation, shortages 
of essential consumer goods and 
critical raw materials for indus¬ 
tries, droughts and floods, 
mounting public expenditure, 
speculative hoarding and the 
persistent adverse balance of 
payments plagued the economy 
on the eve of the birth of the 
Fifth Plan. The economic in¬ 
stability and uncertainties coupl¬ 
ed with political stresses and 
strains kept the atmosphere for 
social regeneration very murky. 
Such a situation demanded, at 
the same time, that the pace of 
development should be made 
more rapid, in order to make an 
impact on the stagnant economy. 

Circumscribed thus, t h e 
Planning Commission envisaged 
an average annual growth rate 
of 5-5 per cent in gross domes¬ 
tic product. This rate was 
higher than 3-3 per cent attain¬ 
ed in the fourth plan. The pro¬ 
jected outlay was Rs. 534,110 
million at 1972-73 prices—Rs. 
22,460 million more than the 
outlay estimated in the 
“Approach to the fifth plan”. 
The objectives and the strategy 
of the plan were set out in the 


light of this background. 

Objectives: The Fifth Plan 
set out two major objectives: 
first, banishment of poverty and 
second, self-reliance. To ac¬ 
complish them, it was necessary 
to set a higher growth rate, pro¬ 
mote better distribution of 
wealth and income and to step 
up domestic rate of saving. 

Strategy: The strategy of 
the plan for the realisation of 
these objectives is: (1) a 5-5 
per cent overall rate of growth 
of GDP; (2) an expansion of 
employment opportunities; (3) 
a National Programme for 
Miuimutn Needs covering ele¬ 
mentary education, drinking 
water etc.; (4) programme of 
social welfare; (5) emphasis on 
agriculture, key and basic indus¬ 
tries and industries producing 
goods of mass consumption; 
(6) an adequate public procure¬ 
ment and distribution system 
for an assured supply of essen¬ 
tial consumption goods; (7) 
vigorous export promolion and 
import substitution; (8) rigorous 
restraint on inessential consump¬ 
tion; (9) an equitable price- 
wages-incomes balance; and 
(10) institutional, fiscal and 
other measures for the reduction 
of social, economic and regional 
inequalities. 

Plan Outlay: An outlay of 
Rs. 534,110 million was envi¬ 
saged for the fifth plan. 69 7 
per cent of this or Rs. 372,500 
million was earmarked for the 
public sector and 30-3 per cent 
or Rs. 161,610 million for the 
private sector. In the public 
sector an outlay of Rs. 48,436 
million was provided for in the 
first year of the plan, Rs. 59,780 
million in the second year and 
Rs. 78,519 million in the third 
year. Thus half of the total 
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outlay will have been spent ha 
the first three years of the plan.' 
In the remaining two years, the 
provision for the plan outlay 
will have to he stepped up con¬ 
siderably if the financial target 
envisaged in the draft is not to 
be whittled down. It is interest¬ 
ing to recall here that in the 
annual plan for 1975-76, 
the outlay was increased by 
23-4 per cent over that of 
the previous year and in 
1976-77 a further increase of 
31'6 per cent has been postu¬ 
lated. The Indian economy has 
now gained buoyancy with the 
record output in the agricultural 
and the industrial sectors. An 
11-million ton buffer stock of 
foodgrain is being built up this 
year, which is a record. The 
fall in the overall price level is a 
shot in the arm of our economy. 
It is widely believed that if the 
tempo of production is sus¬ 
tained, the economy will be able 
to absorb increasing doses of 
investment. 

The outlay projections of 
the fifth plan are based on 1972- 
73 prices which were far lower 
than the prices which ruled 
thereafter. Even with the halt¬ 
ing of the 1972-74 inflationary 
pressures, the initial price level 
forming the basis of the plan 
outlays may not be reached. 
That being so, the financial 
target must be jacked up to 
attain the physical target of the 
plan and therefore the outlays 
in the two subsequent annual 
plans will be very high. Other¬ 
wise, the physical targets may 
have to be scaled down. 

Pattern of outlay: In con¬ 
sistency with the strategy of the 
plan, the share of agriculture in 
the public sector outlay is 
sizable. The draft of the plan 
visualized nearly one-fifth of the 
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aggregate outlay for this sector. 
The annual plans have almost 
maintained this proportion. But 
in the mining and manufactur¬ 
ing sector, the provisions in the 
three annual plans fall short of 
the targetted proportion of 24 
per cent. As against this, the 
resource allocation for the 
village and small scale industries 
has been waxing eloquent. The 
increasing trend in small-scale 
industries is in conformity with 
the plan objective of "removal 
of poverty and inequality in con¬ 
sumption standards of the poor 
persons”. 

Targets: The plan envisag¬ 
ed an output of 140 million ton 
of foodgrains, 12' 5 million ton 
of oil seeds, 170 million ton of 
sugarcane (in terms of gur), 8 
million bales of cotton and 65 
million bales of jute and mesta 
by the end-year of the plan. 
During the first three years of 
the plan, the output achieved in 
foodgrains between 114 and 116 
million ton during 1975-76, is 
an all-time record. Given the 
favourable weather, the current 
year may also have the same level 
of output. In the case of the 
cash crops—oilseeds, cotton and 
jute —we are near the target. In 
so far us sugarcane is concerned, 
there is a sizable gap between 
the five-year period target and 
the actuals or annual projec¬ 
tions. in the current year, the 
target of sugarcane is 150 mil¬ 
lion ton as against 144-8 million 
ton in 1975-76 and 141 million 
ton in the previous year. In 
coal, the record output of 110 
million ton has been achieved 
which is 25 per cent above the 
1974-75 level. If this growth 
rale is maintained, the plantar- 
get of 135 million ton may be 
realised. In steel production, 
the target for the current year 
is more than 6 million ton. 
Recently, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion has raised the target of 
steel to 8- 8 million ton by the 
end of the plan. The White 
Paper, presented to the Parlia¬ 
ment in May 1976, gave the 
production target of steel as 75 
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million ton by the turn of the 
century. The policy to achieve 
new highs in steel production 
is to have capacity utilization, 
not capacity creation. 

Price Front Assessment: The 
opening year of the plan had 
witnessed the unprecedented in¬ 
flationary pressures. The peak 
index number of wholesale prices 
stood at 328 in September 1974, 
with 1961-62 as the base year. 
Bui in the subsequent months 
the rising tide of prices has 
ebbed away, thanks to the 
package of monetary and fiscal 
measures designed to inject a 
“disciplined economic beha¬ 
viour”. The declaration of 
Emergency and the 20-point 
economic programme re-inforccd 
these measures. The resultant 
price stability is an outstanding 
achievement of the period under 
review and is widely recognised 
all the world over. In fact, 
India is one of the very few 
countries which have been able 
to hold the price line. The ques¬ 
tion now facing the country is 
how to consolidate the situation. 

Industrial Scene: The out¬ 
look for industrial growth is 
very promising. The industrial 
output went up by 2‘ 5 per cent 
in 1974-75 and to about 5'7 
per cent in 1975-76. Indica¬ 
tions are that this year it may 
rise still further to 8 to 9 per 
cent, although the latter level 
will be lower than that envisaged 
in the plan—8 to 10 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that the 
index number of production for 
the small sector showed an in¬ 
crease by 11 •5percentin 1975-76 
over the previous year. As 
against this, the rise in the pro¬ 
duction of large-scale sector of 
manufacturing industries during 
the same period was only 5 7 
per cent. The growth index of 
both the small and large-scale 
industries, taken together, works 
out to 7-1 per cent. In the 
recession years of 1973 and 
1974 also, the small-scale indus¬ 
tries fared better than the large- 


scale ones. This is attributable 
to the greater tensility of the 
small sector in the face of the 
changing demand. 

Exports Performance: India’s 
exports for 1975-76 registered 
spectacular rise. It touched the 
peak level of Rs. 39,430 million 
—an increase of about Rs. 6,130 
million over the value of exports 
of Rs. 33,300.million. This 
works out to a growth rate of 
18 per cent while the world trade 
had increased only by 4 per cent 
in value of 1975. The fifth plan 
document had envisaged an 
increase of 7 6 per cent in ex¬ 
ports from 20,000 million rupees 
in 1973-74 to 28,900 million 
rupees in 1978-79. We have 
since crossed that limit due to 
the global inflationary prices or 
commodity boom as it is called. 
This signal achievement pales 
into insignificance when com¬ 
pared with the phenomenal rise 
in imports from Rs. 45,190 
million in 1974-75to Rs. 50,180 
million. This leaves a negative 
trade gap of Rs. 10.750 million. 
The trade gap in 1975-76 was 
however lower than that of the 
previous year. 

Both the composition and 
direction of trade have under¬ 
gone rapid and significant 
changes. Diversification of 
trade reflected in increased ex¬ 
ports of un-traditional items 
like engineering goods and im¬ 
ports of development goods are 
notable features on the export 
and import front. With the new 
impetus to import substitution, 
the value and content of our 
imports are expected to change 
considerably. 

It must also be noted that 
despite persistent adverse 
balance of payments, the foreign 
exchange reserves, including 
gold, Special Drawing Rights 
(Paper gold) rose from Rs. 
9,690 million in March 1975 to 
Rs. 19,000 million in March 
1976. 

(Contd. on page 158) 
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Gandhian Thought 

Q. What was the turning 
point in Mahatma Gandhi's life? 
Explain briefly 

(«} Gandhism, (6) Gandhi- 
ji’s view on religion and politics; 
and (e) the Gandhian technique. 

Ans. Gandhiji had been 
striving to become a “Karma 
Yogi” soon after reading the 
Gita which had greatly influenc¬ 
ed his way of thinking and way 
of life, especially during his stay 
in South Africa. But the book 
that was a major transforming 
influences which shaped the 
Mahatma’s views was John 
Ruskin’s “Unto This Last”. 
This book was given to Gandhiji 
by Henry S.L. Polak. “That 
book”, wrote the Mahatma, 
“marked the turning point in 
my life”. He immediately de¬ 
cided to change his life in 
accordance with the ideals set 
forth in the book. 

Gandhiji learnt three lessons 
from it: (1) That economy is 
good which is conducive to the 
good of all; (2) That a lawyer’s 
work has the same value as the 
barber’s; all have the same right 
of earning their livelihood; and 
(3) That the life of labour—the 
life of the tiller of the soil and 
the handicraftsman is the life 
worth living. Thus John Rus¬ 
kin’s philosophy greatly in¬ 
fluenced the Mahatma and prov¬ 
ed a turning point. 
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(a) Gandhism: Although 
there was no such thing as 
Gandhism, said the Mahatma, 
since he did not stand for any 
“ism". His was a growing and 
evolving personality and it 
could not remain fixed or lied 
to a particular school, line of 
thought, or action. But when 
Gandhiji said “Gandhi may die, 
but Gandhism may live for ever”. 
Dr. Sitaramayya said he had 
then and there coined the term 
“Gandhism” as an expression 
which succinctly but compre¬ 
hensively summarises the philo¬ 
sophy that underlines his cult 
of truth and non-violence. But 
even in the application of the 
two cardinal principles of his life 
—truth and non-violence, there 
was no rigidity for him in their 
application. 

(A) Religion and Politics: 
Gandhiji’s religion made him 
political and indeed his politics 
was religion. The Mahatma 
said there was no politics de¬ 
void of religion. He said poli¬ 
tics bereft of religion are a death 
trap because they kill the soul. 
Religion was the very breath of 
Gandhiji’s life and living. Reli¬ 
gion and politics were not 
things apart but they arc like 
body and soul. By religion the 
Mahatma did not mean any 
particular creed. He believed 
in all-pervading God. His God 
was Truth, and his Truth was 
knowledge; where there was 


true knowledge there was bliss. 
God is Truth, and Truth is 
God, said Gundh'ji. 

(c) Gandhian 'Technique: 
Gandhiji prescribed some prin¬ 
ciples or norms to which human 
conduct must conform. These 
principles are: truth, non¬ 
violence and scrupulous regard 
for the means. These princi¬ 
ples are inter-connected and 
complementary to one another. 
He likened the means to a seed 
and the ends to a tree. Gandhi¬ 
ji evolved a way of resisting evil 
through the technique of salya- 
graha, truth and non-violence, 
in fact, the technique of satya- 
graha, fully non-violent, was the 
Mahatma’s unique contribution 
to ihe armouiy of political wea¬ 
pons and the technique of revo¬ 
lution anu also the store of 
human knowledge and thought 
as well. It is a new philosophy 
of action. Satyagraha is the 
technique to end injustice and 
all that is evil, impure and un¬ 
true. Voluntary suffering and 
sell-purification can work 
wonders and achieve what seems 
impossible. It is, however, the 
opposite of foice and coercion. 

Code of Duties 

Q. Enumerate the Funda¬ 
mental Duties proposed by the 
Swaran Singh Committee for 
incorporation in the, Constitu¬ 
tion. 
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Ads. The Swaran Singh 
Committee, in another set of re¬ 
commendations released on July 
2, has recommended inscription 
in the Constitution of an eight- 
point code of “Fundamental 
Duties” including “national and 
military service when called upon 
to do so”. 

The Fundamental Duties re¬ 
commended by the Committee 
ate for the citizens to: 

(1) Respect and abide by 
the Constitution and the laws; 
(2) Uphold the sovereignty of 
the nation and to function in 
such a way as to sustain and 
strengthen its unity and integ¬ 
rity; (3) Respect the democra¬ 
tic institutions enshrined in the 
Constitution and not to do any¬ 
thing which may impair their 
dignity or authority; (4) Defend 
the country and to render 
national service, including mili¬ 
tary service, when called upon 
to do so; (5) Abjure communal- 
ism in any form; (6) Render 
assistance and co-operation in 
the implementation of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy 
and to promote the common 
good of the people so as to sub¬ 
serve the interest of social and 
economic justice; (7) Abjure 
violence, to protect and safe¬ 
guard public property, and not 
to do anything which may cause 
damage and destruction to such 
property; and (8) Pay taxes ac¬ 
cording to law. 

The Committee, set up by 
the Congress President, also 
recommended that “Parliament 
may by law provide for the im¬ 
position of such penalty or 
punishment as may be consider¬ 
ed appropriate for any non- 
compliance with, or refusal to, 
observe any of these duties.” 

The Committee said: “No 
law imposing such penalty shall 
be called in question in any 
court on the ground of infringe¬ 
ment of any of the Fundamental 
Rights or on the ground of 
repugnance to any other provi¬ 
sion of the Constitution.” 


It further recommended that 
a new directive may be included 
in Article 39 to provide that the 
State “shall direct its policy also 
to secure population control 
through family planning or 
other suitable measures.” 

The Cqmmittee discussed at 
length the question of obliga¬ 
tions of the citizens flowing from 
the Fundamental Rights enjoy¬ 
ed by them under Article 19 of 
the Constitution. It was felt 
that adequate safeguards should 
be provided against the misuse 
or abuse of the rights by making 
such misuse or abuse punishable 
under law of Parliament. 


Constitutional Laws 

Q. Enumerate some of the 
laws included in the 9th Schedule 
under the Constitution (40th 
Amendment) Act, 1976. Why 
was this step necessary 7 

Ans. The Minister of State 
for Law and Justice laid in the 
Lok Sabha early in August a 
statement containing the rea¬ 
sons for inclusion of various 
enactments in the Ninth Sche¬ 
dule of the Constitution under 
the Constitution (40th Amend¬ 
ment) Act. 

Nine Central enactments 
and 55 different State enact¬ 
ments were included in the Sche¬ 
dule, thus giving them protec¬ 
tion from challenge in courts. 

Most of the State enact¬ 
ments dealt with land reform 
measures. The Central enact¬ 
ments protected by the Act and 
the explanations given by the 
Minister forgiving them con¬ 
stitutional protection generally 
is that all impediments in im¬ 
plementation have to be remov¬ 
ed, particularly the long-drawn 
litigation; otherwise the purpose 
of such laws would be defeated. 

Among the important mea¬ 
sures thus protected are: 

Section 66-A and Chapter 
IV-A of the Motor Vehicles Act 


relating to the licensing of 
goods, booking agencies and 
nationalization of road trans¬ 
port. 

The Essential Commodities 
Act: A challenge to any order 
passed under this Act sometimes 
defeats the very purpose for 
which the powers have been 
conferred on the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, the .main considera¬ 
tion being to secure equitable 
distribution and availability of 
essential commodities at fair 
prices. 

The Smugglers and Foreign 
Exchange Manipulators (For¬ 
feiture of Property) Act; The 
Bonded Labour System (Aboli¬ 
tion) Act; The Prevention of 
Publication of Objectionable 
Matter Act. Although the pro¬ 
visions of the Act, which direct¬ 
ly relate to a citizen’s right to 
freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion come within the provisions 
of Article 19(2) (which enables 
the State to impose reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of 
the right), it is not considered 
prudent to get involved in 
lengthy and protracted litigation 
in courts. “If Parliament con¬ 
sidered it necessary to pass such 
a legislation in the public 
interest, then it appears prudent 
to place the Act in the Ninth 
Schedule.” 

The Urban Land (Ceiling 
and Regulation ) Act: As this 
is an important socio-economic 
legislation, it is considered not 
advisable to get involved in 
lengthy litigation in courts. 

The Departmentalisation of 
Union Accounts (Transfer of 
Personnel) Act: If any chal¬ 
lenge is posed to the Act under 
Article 16 of the Constitution 
and the courts entertain such a 
petition and grant interim reliefs, 
it may dislocate the work of the 
Government and may have 
serious/epercussions. 

Q. How has India’s sove¬ 
reignty over her sea wealth been 
‘ 7 What are the Impli- 
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cations of the new Article 297 
inserted by the 40th Constitu¬ 
tional amendment ? 

Ans. The 40th Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment, which secur¬ 
ed the President’s assent on 
May 27, authorised Parliament 
to specify by law the limits of 
India’s Territorial Waters, the 
Continental Shelf, the Exclu¬ 
sive Economic Zone and other 
maritime zones. The Bill, 
passed by the Rajya Sabha on 
August 10, is a follow-up of 
this amendment by which Arti¬ 
cle 297 was replaced by a more 
comprehensive one. 

According to the new Arti¬ 
cle, all lands, minerals and other 
things of value underlying the 
Territorial Waters or the Con¬ 
tinental Shelf or the Exclusive 
Economic Zone as well as other 
resources of the Zone of the 
adjoining seas vest in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. India’s sove¬ 
reignty over her sea wealth has 
thus been proclaimed. The 
200-mile Exclusive Economic 
Zone received universal accep¬ 
tance at the last session of the 
U.N. Law of the Sea Confe¬ 
rence. Some countries, includ¬ 
ing the U.S.A., have already 
enacted measures to give legal 
validity to this concept so as to 
forestall action by others. 

Action by India was over¬ 
due, especially b e c a u 3 e the 
original Article 297 had been 
found inadequate to meet the 
new developments. At present 
this country does not have any 
comprehensive legislation on 
the subject and limits to Terri¬ 
torial Waters and the Conti¬ 
nental Shelf are governed by 
Presidential proclamations. This 
power will henceforth’be exer¬ 
cised by Parliament. 

The new measure defines the 
limits of the Economic Zone 
and the Continental Shelf. The 
broader jurisdiction will make 
much difference to the nation’s 
economic development since 
they would enable the Govern¬ 
ment to exploit marine and sub- 
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marine resources the legal con¬ 
trol over which had long re¬ 
mained in doubt. Each defini¬ 
tion of Zone limits implies an 
extension of the other, the total 
impact being the power to exer¬ 
cise control over a large part 
of the sea adjoining the country. 

To begin, with the limit of 
the Territorial Waters is to be 
the line every point of which is 
at a distance of 12 nautical 
miles from the nearest point of 
the baseline. Then there is the 
Contiguous Zone which has 
been specified as the line every 
point of which is at a distance 
of 24 nautical miles from the 
baseline. The Exclusive Eco¬ 
nomic Zone, a relatively new 
concept which is bound to en¬ 
rich every maritime country, 
has been described as an area 
which is “beyond and adjacent 
to the Territorial Waters’’ with 
a limit of 200 nautical miles. 
Lastly, there is the Continental 
Shelf which would comprise the 
sea-bed and sub-soil of the sub¬ 
marine areas beyond the limits 
of the country’s Territorial 
Waters. 


Parliament’s Performance 

Q. Enumerate the impor¬ 
tant pieces of legislation passed 
by Parliament during the past 
year of the Emergency. 

Ans. Several legislative 
measures aimed at consolidat¬ 
ing the gains of the Emergency 
were passed by Parliament in the 
year of “discipline and self- 
restraint” that followed the dec¬ 
laration of Emergency on June 
25, 1975. 

The three sessions of the 
Lok Sabha and four sessions of 
the Rajya Sabha held during the 
period passed over 100 bills 
in business-like fashion, besides 
giving detailed consideration to 
the Railway and General Bud¬ 
gets, the working of Ministries 
and the Finance Bill. 

Some of the pieces of legis¬ 
lation like those for amendment 


of the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act and the Defence of 
India Act sought to ensure that 
the aims of the Emergency were 
fulfilled. Allied to this were 
bills to discipline the press. 

Another set of legislative 
measures was enacted for the 
implementation of the Prime 
Minister’s 20-point programme. 
They included Bills relating to 
ceiling on urban land holdings, 
abolition of bonded labour, 
setting up of regional rural 
banks to help the people bene¬ 
fiting from the scrapping of 
rural indebtedness, and raising 
the income-tax exemption limit 
to Rs. 8,000. 

The Election Law was 
streamlined and a bill to sepa¬ 
rate audit and accounts at the 
Centre as a major measure of 
financial administration was 
passed. 

The law was tightened to 
deal effectively with smugglers 
and foreign exchange racketeers. 

Parliament once again as¬ 
serted its supremacy to bring 
about changes in the basic law 
of the country in the interests 
of the people. Three Constitu¬ 
tional amendments were adopt¬ 
ed with overwhelming majorities. 
The life of the Lok Sabha was 
also extended by a year. 

One of the Constitutional 
amendments empowered 
Parliament to set up a new forum 
for resolving disputes relating 
to the election of the President, 
the Vice-President,, the Prime 
Minister and the Speaker. An¬ 
other Constitutional amend¬ 
ment protected several land 
reform measures and some of 
the post-Emergency legislation 
from challenge in courts. 

Curbs on Smuggling 

Q. Smuggling of gold and 
foreign goods into India is stated 
to have been checked at last. 
How has this been achieved and 
what is the impact of the Govern¬ 
ment's policy ? 
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A ns. Smuggling operations 
were financed generally by black 
money, including the illegal 
funds made available to depen¬ 
dents of Indians living abroad, 
through foreign exchange deal¬ 
ings. The country’s foreign ex¬ 
change reserves have risen sub¬ 
stantially m recent months fol¬ 
lowing the large inward remit¬ 
tances made by Indians living 
abroad. The quantum of such 
remittances through legal bank¬ 
ing channels doubled in 1975 as 
compared to 1974, and the up¬ 
ward tiend has been maintained 
in 1976 

Smuggling has been checked 
through a number of measures 
like preventive detinlion, 
seizures and effective implemen¬ 
tation of the Conservation of 
Foreign Exchange and Preven¬ 
tion of Smuggling Act (COFE- 
POSA) 

Intelligence reports showed 
that banks arc now sby of lend¬ 
ing funds to those engaged in 
smuggling Another indication 
that smuggling has been checked 
was tint the value of goods 
seized has been falling, while the 
number of seizures has risen 
sharply In 1974, the number 
of seizures was 49,555 and the 
value ot goods seized w is about 
Rs. 60 eroies. In 1975, there 
were 64,559 seizures while the 
value of goods seized dropped 
to about Rs. 45 crores. In tbe 
first six months of 1976, there 
were 30,510 seizures but goods 
worth onlv Rs 12'71 crores 
were seized. 

But the incentive to resort 
to smuggling gold into India had 
increased recently after the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund’s 
decision to auction gold since 
world prices had fallen and the 
difference as compared with 
prices in India had increased. 
Hence the need for further vigi¬ 
lance. 

The Minister said that 242 
notices had been issued for con¬ 
fiscation of Rs. 10 crores worth 
of property of absconders under 
COFEPOSA. The difficulties 


in administering the Act includ¬ 
ed the fact that often property 
was not in the name of the 
absconder but his family. Un¬ 
til July 31,1976,2,519 orders for 
detention had been made for 
2,173 people detained; 346 were 
absconding. The property of 
19 absconders had been attach¬ 
ed until the first week of August 
1976. 


Colombo Plan Achievements 

Q. The Colombo Plan silver 
jubilee was celebrated on July 1 
by India and other member- 
countries. What are the basic 
concepts of the Plan and its 
salient features ? What role has 
India played in tbe Plan ? 

Ans. The whole concept of 
the “Colombo Plan for Co¬ 
operative Economic Develop¬ 
ment in South and South-East 
Asia”, when it was set up 25 
years ago, rested on three points. 
One, the world, and everyone in 
it, would be rendered more 
peaceful by the achievement of 
social and political stability on 
the region—and that this in 
turn pre-supposed economic 
development. Two, restora¬ 
tion of the area to its key posi¬ 
tion in world trade was vital 
not only for the Asian countries 
themselves but also for the 
growth of an expanding world 
economy based upon multi¬ 
lateral trade. And, lastly, the 
cultural resources of Asia— 
whose civilisations are older 
than history itself—must be 
unlocked, through economic 
advance, to allow them to con¬ 
tribute fully to the lives of peo¬ 
ple elsewhere. 

These three basic points for 
co-operation among nations are 
still valid today. Indeed, they 
have become even more relevant 
in the present context of econo¬ 
mic disequilibrium in the world. 

During the 25 years of its 
existence, the Colombo Plan 
has lived up to these basic con¬ 
cepts and has succeeded in forg¬ 
ing economic links among Asian 


nations on the one hand and the 
countries of the region and 
advanced countries on the other, 
in a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding. The Colombo 
Plan also holds great hope for 
the world in its manner of func¬ 
tioning, The Plan has no 
supra-national authority. It is 
the sum of national plans and 
docs not interfere in the way in 
which each country works out 
its own needs and targets in the 
light of its own conditions. 
There is neither compulsion nor 
inspection. There are no 
“strings”. All plans arc work¬ 
ed out in an aura of friendliness 
with due deference lo the sove¬ 
reignty of each member-nation. 

Salient Features 

— The Colombo Plan, voiced 
as a social theory in 1950, 
has served as a beacon of 
hope for Asia’s “progress- 
hungry millions”. 

— Many countries which 
started as recipients of aid 
have themselves become 
donors. 

— More dams in Asia have 
been built under the Co¬ 
lombo Plan than under any 
other agency. 

— Capital aid under the Plan 
since 1951 totals more than 
44 billion dollars and tech¬ 
nical assistance amounts to 
2' 3 billion dollars. 

— 106,180 trainees and students 
from regional countries have 
learnt new skills under Co¬ 
lombo Plan Fellowships. 

— Facilities for the improve¬ 
ment of technician training 
are now available at a cen¬ 
tralised institution, the Co¬ 
lombo Plan Staff College 
for Technician Education m 
Singapore. 

—■ Membership of the Colombo 
Plan has grown from the 
original 7 to 27, extending 
from Iran to the Republic 
of Korea, from Nepal to 
Indonesia. 
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—The Plan has had five exten¬ 
sions of life since it was 
established in 1951 for a 
six-year period. Its present 
term is until 1981. 

— There is no voting in the 
Plan’s operation. Its prin¬ 
cipal wings—the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee and the 
Council for Technical Co¬ 
operation—function on the 
principle of consensus, a 
unique feature in any inter¬ 
national organisation. 

India’s Role 

India has been associated 
with the Plan from its very in¬ 
ception; then, as well as now, 
India stands for solving global 
problems through co-operation. 

Though a developing coun¬ 
try herself, India has taken the 
lead in co-operating with other 
member-countries of the region 
in sharing her expertise, skill 
and resources. India has ex¬ 
tended both capital and tech¬ 
nical assistance to the member- 
countries of the region. Both 
in terms of money and the phy¬ 
sical inputs, India ranks first 
among the regional countries 
in extending technical assis¬ 
tance. The total value of this 
assistance provided by India 
since the inception of the Co¬ 
lombo Plan comes to Rs. 72 
million. India has provided 
7231 training places and 253 
experts. Training has been pro¬ 
vided in a variety of fields, in¬ 
cluding education, health, agri¬ 
culture, fisheries, forestry, plan¬ 
ning, public administration, 
works, transportation, c o m- 
munications, industry, com¬ 
merce and social services. 

Under the bilateral pro¬ 
grammes, India has been extend¬ 
ing economic and technical 
assistance to Nepal, Bhutan and 
Bangladesh. The value of this 
assistance to Nepal upto the 
end of December 1975 has been 
Rs. 1,200 -6 million. A s s i s- 
tance extended to Bhutan has 
been Rs, 774 million and to 
Bangladesh Rs. 2009 million. 
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These have been mainly for 
building on infrastructure and 
providing basic social amenities. 
As a founder-member of the 
Asian Development Bank, 
India’s contribution was equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 697-5 million of 
which 50 per cent has been paid. 

But in the 25 years since the 
Plan was launched, socio-eco¬ 
nomic progress has been neutra¬ 
lised by the high growth rate of 
population. The population in 
the region has almost doubled 
from less than 725 million to 
more than 1,400 million at pre¬ 
sent. 


Development Decade Failure 

Q. The “Second Develop¬ 
ment Decade’* constituting the 
Seventies is regarded, even by 
the U.N., as a failure and a dis¬ 
appointment. What are the rea¬ 
sons for this belief ? What are 
the plans and prospects for the 
next decade ? 

Ans. The United Nations 
Committee for Development 
Planning has found that in the 
overall sense the progress made 
during the Second U.N. Deve¬ 
lopment Decade covering the 
1970s, “is a disappointment” 
and recommends that world at¬ 
tention should focus on making 
the 1980s a more successful 
decade. 

The commitlee views South 
Asia and mid-Africa as the 
“depressed regions” of the world 
and has stated that acute poverty 
and slow growth are their 
“common fate”. However, it 
concedes that several countries 
of Southern Asia have made 
much more progress in building 
up some of the overheads of 
development as well as in indus¬ 
trialisation than the countries 
of the depressed African region. 

“Some of them, such as 
India and Pakistan, are in fact 
no longer strikingly “under¬ 
developed”, if judged in terms of 
the technical skills they have 


acquired in manufhcturmjt jjl-l 
well as in certain areas of sefeb* 
tific and technological research”, 
says the report. 

At the same time, it stresses 
that “precisely because these 
countries have large conglome¬ 
rations of population and are 
already launched the process of 
industrialisation, their need for 
finding adequate sources of 
energy is greater and the impact 
of the energy crisis on their 
economies has been correspond¬ 
ingly more serious than in most 
of Africa.” 

The committee suggests cer¬ 
tain methods by which the 
developed countries could assist 
the South Asian nations. It 
says that international efforts 
through a system of world grain 
reserves following food aid pro¬ 
grammes could help minimise 
the impact of fluctuations in 
agricultural output and make 
available assured supplies of 
food in adequate quantity. The 
impact of such programmes on 
poverty and unemployment 
would be both direct and im¬ 
mediate. 

The report says: “The coun¬ 
tries of South Asia have not only 
received little help of this kind 
but have faced numerous obsta¬ 
cles to the movement of their 
manufactured products to the 
markets of the developed coun¬ 
tries. This matter deserves 
pointed further attention by the 
international community.” 

The committee also urges 
that these countries must be 
given assistance in the develop¬ 
ment of alternative sources of 
energy and in the intensive deve¬ 
lopment of river valleys. 

Discussing the poor perfor¬ 
mance of the developing world 
as a whole during the Second 
International Development De¬ 
cade, the committee says: “Ag¬ 
gregate growth in the develop¬ 
ing countries themselves has 
been close to the target of six 
per cent average annual real 
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growth of gross domestic pro¬ 
duct, but it has been tailing off 
ominously. After a fast start 
in the first three years of the 
decade, the rate declined in 1974, 
further in 1975 and the pros¬ 
pects for the following two years 
are not bright. Preliminary 
estimates for 1971-75 indicate 
an average annual growth of 
5 1 5 per cent, a rate no better 
than that achieved in the 1960s. 
Sectorally, the aggregate growth 
has been poorly balanced. 

The committee also notes 
that the performance of the 
international community of 
contributing to the development 
process “is the most disappoint¬ 
ing of all”. Not only have the 
developing countries, in whose 
cause the decade was designated, 
time and again underlined the 
failure, but also a number of 
U.N. agencies, including 
UNCTAD at its latest session, 
have repeatedly drawn the world 
community’s attention to it. 
Nor is the committee's exhorta¬ 
tion to the rich nations to make 
the next decade “more success¬ 
ful” of much significance. With 
the most important of these 
countries determined to main¬ 
tain their stranglehold on inter¬ 
national trade and economic 
exchanges, it is no more than a 
pious wish. The fact is that the 
dominant capitalist powers are 
just not prepared to make any 
significant change in their trade 
and aid policies. Since it is on 
their co-operation that the im¬ 
plementation of any U.N. or 
other resolutions to make these 
policies more beneficial for the 
developing countries depends, 
they remain a dead letter. 


Third World’s Weapon 

Q. O i (-producing nations 
have used oil as a weapon against 
the industrialised countries. Can 
fiie Third World countries simi¬ 
larly use their raw materials as a 
weapon to secure the best possible 
terms from the affluent group ? 
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An*. The oil-producing and 
exporting countries (OPEC) 
were successful in exploiting 
their position and raised prices 
of oil substantially and repeated¬ 
ly, thus becoming very rich al¬ 
most overnight. Oil is an essen¬ 
tial commodity and no indus¬ 
trial progress can take place 
without it. By withholding or 
strictly regulating oil supplies, 
especially during the Yum Kip- 
pur war in 1973, the Arab pro¬ 
ducers dictated their terms to 
the rest of the world. But it 
would not be possible for pro¬ 
ducers of raw materials to use 
the same tactics with the same 
effectiveness against the indus¬ 
trialised countries which have 
thrived on the poor nations’ 
resources. The industrialised 
group’s prosperity might have 
depended upon cheap raw mate¬ 
rials. But it has to be noted 
that industrial nations, and in 
particular the U.S.A., may not 
remain silent spectators if the 
Arabs repeat the exercise. Pre¬ 
sident Ford has warned about 
the “disastrous consequences” 
of any new stoppage of oil by 
the Arabs. Moreover, the oil 
weapon can no longer be as 
effectively wielded as before as a 
result of later developments. 

Again, many people are 
under an illusion about the 
extent of the dependence of the 
industrial nations on the raw 
materials of the poor nations. 
Except Japan, most nations 
have enough raw material 
resources to fend off any boycott 
by the developing countries, 
many of whom suffer from chro¬ 
nic food shortages. It is wrong 
to suggest that by withholding 
supplies of rubber, tin, nickel 
or chrome, for instance, the 
industrialised nations can be 
brought to their knees. The 
U.S.A. and the NATO coun¬ 
tries have enough stockpiles of 
strategic raw materials which 
may outlast any economic war 
waged by the non-aligned 
nations. 

It is felt in western circles 


that, following the dramatic 
change in the world Power equa¬ 
tion and the increasing depen¬ 
dence of the Soviet Union on 
food and technology from the 
U.S.A., the days of the domi¬ 
nance of the “non-aligned”, on 
whom the Kremlin leaned 
heavily for support, arc over. 


Rich-Poor Dialogue 

Q. What are the basic 
causes of the failure of the Rich-, 
Poor, North-South dialogue ? 

A ns. Rich and poor nations 
involved in the so-called 
“Norlh-South” dialogue held 
repeatedly in Paris, on July 18, 
1976, failed to break a deadlock 
over their work programme and 
postponed a decision until Sep¬ 
tember this year. 

Representatives of 27 indus¬ 
trial countries, oil producers 
and developing states met for 
about two weeks to work out 
the precise areas on which they 
would concentrate in Ihc next 
six months up to a decisive 
ministerial meeting scheduled 
for December, 1976. 

The final aim is a fairer 
world economic system. 

The negotiations ended with 
no agreement on two key ele¬ 
ments: (/) the indebtedness of 
the poorest developing coun¬ 
tries to the advanced, industrial 
nations, and (a) the indexation 
of raw material prices to West¬ 
ern inflation. 

Sources close to the indus¬ 
trial camp explained that the 
main stumbling block was the 
debt issue. They said that the 
developing countries wanted a 
firm commitment now that the 
dialogue (officially entitled the 
“conference on international 
economic co-operation”) would 
reach agreement to cancel the 
debts of about 30 of the world’s 
poorest developing countries. 

The industrial side, which 
includes the United States, 
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Xapcin and the European Com¬ 
mon Market, felt unable to give 
such a commitment at this stage, 
considering that the decision 
should be left to Ministers at 
their next meeting in mid- 
December. 

The developing countries 
apparently decided to concen¬ 
trate on the debt issue after the 
many U.N. Conferences on 
Trade and Development (UNC¬ 
TAD) where it was decided that 
the North-South dialogue was a 
suitable form to deal with this 
problem. 

The industrial sources con¬ 
tended, on the other hand, that 
the group of 19 oil producers 
and developing countries had 
held up an agreement. 

The basic cause of the re¬ 
peated failures of the rich-poor 
dialogue at Paris and at various 
other international forums is the 
unwillingness of the affluent 
nations to share their prosperity 
with the poorer countries. They 
are so anxious to maintain their 
own high standard of living that 
the plight of the less fortunate 
people in various continents is of 
little concern to them. They 
tend to forget that like peace, 
prosperity has to be on a global 
basis. Pockets of poverty and 
economic distress cannot co¬ 
exist with pockets of prosperity 
and a high standard of living. 


Arms-Twisting by U.S. 

Q. In Its drive to ensure 
potential and strategic objectives, 
the U.S. does not spare even its 
special and very close allies. 
Support this view by latest 
examples. 

Ans. The latest victim of 
the U.S.A.’s policy of bringing 
pressure on an ally to make it 
change its policy in a certain 
sphere to suit American aims is 
Pakistan. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, flew to 
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Lahore on August 8, 1976, to 
warn Pakistan that it risks losing 
all American economic and 
military aid if it goes ahead with 
the purchase of plutonium- 
producing equipment from 
France. 

American officials also hint¬ 
ed that the United States might 
threaten to block the possible 
sale of Pakistan of U.S. bombers 
unless Dr. Kissinger received 
assurances that Pakistan would 
forgo any potential to make 
nuclear weapons. Pakistan has 
contracted to buy French 
atomic-fuel reprocessing facili¬ 
ties that would produce in¬ 
gredients for atomic weapons. 

Under terms of a U.S. legis¬ 
lation, any country which 
acquires or supplies such equip¬ 
ment can be denied American 
aid—unless the President rules 
that such aid is essential to its 
interests. Dr. Kissinger ex¬ 
plained the possible effects of the 
new law to the Pakistan Prime 
Minister, Mr. Z.A. Bhutto. 

According to a Paris an¬ 
nouncement, France will go 
ahead with the sale of a nuclear 
reprocessing plant to Pakistan, 
despite U.S. pressure on Pakis¬ 
tan to cancel the deal. 

The French Government 
authorised the sale of the pro¬ 
posed nuclear reprocessing plant 
after the Pakistani Government 
agreed to full international con¬ 
trol, the official said. 

Mr. Bhutto apprised the 
U.S. Secretary of State, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, of the recent 
development in this region. This 
was stated in a joint statement 
issued at the end of the talks 
between them in Lahore, ac¬ 
cording to Radio Pakistan. 
Bilateral economic relations and 
“other aspects of relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries” were 
stated to have come up for dis¬ 
cussions between the two sides. 

The U.S. Presidents and the 
Secretary of State have repeated¬ 


ly used such tactics of subtle 
pressures on many other coun¬ 
tries in recent years, including. 
Viet Nam, Thailand, Egypt and 
Israel, in order to ensure Ameri¬ 
can strategic aims. 

It is understood that no 
firm decisionNCould be taken at 
the Lahore meeting and the 
talks between the U.S. and 
Pakistan will continue. Dr. 
Kissinger stated that the nuclear 
plant issue was a complicated 
one, but the U.S. concern was 
directed not at Pakistan’s inten¬ 
tions but at the general problem 
of nuclear proliferation which 
could have disastrous conse¬ 
quences for mankind. 


European “Snake” 

Q. What do you understand 
by the “European Snake” ? In 
what context has it been in the 
news in recent months ? 

Ans. The “European Snake” 
signifies a joint float sehemc of 
currencies—the Mark, the 
Guilder, the Belgian Franc and 
the Danish Crown. Also asso¬ 
ciated with the Snake are the 
Austrian and Swedish curren¬ 
cies. The original idea of the 
“Snake” was gradually to abo¬ 
lish the fluctuating margin 
among the EEC currencies. But 
it has been found impossible 
to keep this island of stability 
high and dry in the ocean of 
floating exchange rates. Bri¬ 
tain and Denmark joined the 
Snake in May 1972, but left it a 
month later. Denmark return¬ 
ed in October that year. Italy 
left in the spring of 1973, to be 
followed by France in January 

1974. France rejoined in July 

1975, but left again on March 
15, 1976. 

The “European Snake” went 
into convulsions again at the 
end of July 1976. A revision 
of the Snake parity arrangements 
was widely forecast leading to 
faster transactions, but the crisis 
was nearly over when Belgium 
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announced that there was no 
question of the Belgian Franc 
leaving the Snake. Several 
other countries also resolved 
to stick to the scheme. It has, 
however, become clear that 
equilibrium within the Snake 
can only come about if the weak- 
curroncy countries like Britain 
and Italy apply a more stringent 
monetary policy and if the 
strong currency countries also 
adopt to a more inflationary 
policy. Both courses are, how¬ 
ever, unpopular and nnaccep- 
table to many countries. Until 
these courses are adopted, Snake 
mrangements will remain a tem¬ 
porary solution and present a 
mere appearance of a fixed ex¬ 
change rate system the currencies 
of which are regularly revalued 
or devalued. The weak nature of 
the system is apparent from the 
fact that the slightest unrest on 
the exchange markets leads to a 
speculative flight from the weak 
to the strong Snake currencies. 
France is expected to outline a 
new scheme soon to reform the 
Snake arrangement. But the 
EEC has only a narrow chance 
of saving the Snake and avoid¬ 
ing a monetary chaos. 


Pacts on N.-Weapons 

Q. When were the latest 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. pacts on nuclear 
weapons signed ? What are the 
main points of the agreements? 

Ans. The Soviet Council 
of Ministers on August 11,1976, 
approved two pacts with the 
United States on underground 
nuclear-weapons tests and 
nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes. 

The pacts now go to the 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet for ratification, subject to 
eventual approval by the plenary 
Supreme Soviet session. 

The treaty on limiting under¬ 
ground nuclear weapons tests, 
which was signed on July 3, 
1974, in Moscow commits the 
two countries to stopping of 
underground tests of over 150 
kilotons. The other treaty 
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signed simultaneously on May 
28 by Soviet Communist Party 
chief Leonid Brezhnev in Mos¬ 
cow and U.S. President Gerald 
Ford in Washington, limits the 
power of any individual nuclear 
explosion for peaceful purpose 
to 150 kilotons and empowers 
each country to inspect the 
other’s test sites—a provision 
on which no accord had earlier 
been found possible. 

Environmental Pollution 

Q. What is Environmental 
pollution? What are its causes 
and remedies? 

Aus. Pollution of the 
environment is perhaps the 
biggest menace of in¬ 
dustrialisation. Environmental 
pollution may generally be 
defined as an undesirable and 
unhealthy change in t.hc general 
environment, caused directly 
or indirectly by human beings, 
either in the process ofliving 
or through factories and other 
industrial processes. As- the 
exploitation of natural resources 
proceeds, the harmful by-pro¬ 
ducts arc the major cause of 
poisoning the atmosphere, the 
air we breathe or the water we 
drink. Pollution may thus be 
of the air, water and land; there 
is also the increasing menace of 
noise pollution which does great 
injury to the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of human beings in the 
modern world. 

Thus Man himself is the 
cause, as well as the victim, of 
enviroumental pollution. The 
most common pollution is of 
the air—through fumes, poiso¬ 
nous gases, odour, smoke, 
vapour etc. Among the sources 
of air pollution are: sulphur 
dioxide, fly ash, cement and 
glass dust, and various parti¬ 
cles, radio-active fallout, etc. 
Water is rendered unfit for 
human consumption by im¬ 
purities of various types, mixing 
of sewage and industrial 
affluents. Jet aircraft and 
diesel trucks are among the 
major causes of environmental 


pollution. 

The remedies are regulation 
and strict supervision of indus¬ 
trial establishments so as to 5 
check discharges of poisonous 
material, scientific devices, to 
render such affluents relatively 
harmless through proper treat¬ 
ment, plugging of leakages, 
removal of industries to areas 
outside the towns, constant 
purification of air and water by 
chemicals ; development of 
forests, construction of proper 
sewerage systems in all towns, 
etc. 

UNCTAD-1V 

Q. In what respects was 
UNCTAD-IV a failure from the 
standpoint of the Third World ? 

Ans. UNCTAD-1 V fell 
short of the expectations of all 
non-aligned and developing 
countries. The major cause 
of the failue was the negative 
attitude of the advanced coun¬ 
tries which reflected a lack of 
political will to bring about a 
new international economic 
order. There was no incli¬ 
nation on their part to share 
their prosperity, or their ad¬ 
vanced technology, or their 
highly favourable trade facilities 
and advantages, with the needy 
world. The concrete benefits 
accruing to the poor countries 
from the UNCTAD sessions 
were unsatisfactory. There 
were no firm commitments by 
the most affluent country—the 
USA, which wanted to dictate 
its own terms on the Third 
World in order to retain its 
overall supremacy. The commo¬ 
dities issue and prices stability 
remained unsettled. 

The Nairobi session did 
however adopt resolutions by 
consensus which, if implement¬ 
ed in good faith, can lead to sig¬ 
nificant progress in many areas 
of international trade and deve¬ 
lopment. The session stressed 
the need for determined and 
united action by all developing 
nations in the negotiations with 
the advanced bloc. „ 
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Banking/Civil and Defence 
Service Examination 


Objective-Type Tests 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Banking Services is based on objective-type tests. 

Also, according to the new pattern adopted by the UPSC for recruit¬ 
ment to country’s civil and defence services, such type of objective tests have been 
prescribed with the aifn to judge the commonsense of the candidates and their 
IQ (Intelligence Quotient). 

Look to the answers only after you have yourself solved the questions. 


TEST I 

English Language 

Q. 1. Against each of the 
bold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type. Only one of these four 
words gives you the correct 
synonym of the bold-type word. 
Choose and pick up from every 
group the correct synonym and 
write a sentence with it (i.e., the 
synonym). 

(1) ora!: (a) spontaneous; 
(b) written; (c) open; (d) spoken. 

(2) deficit: (a) surplus; ( b) 
shortage; (c) error; ( d) decep¬ 
tion. 

(3) robust; (a) enthusiastic; 
(ft) sanguine; (c) powerfully 
built; (d) large. 

(4) contiguous: (a) proxi¬ 
mate; (6) distant; (c) emergent; 
(d) diparate. 

(5) tedious: (q) listless (ft) 
inspiring; (c) noxious; (d) tire¬ 
some. 

(6) portend: (a) foreshadow; 
(ft) make believe; (c) prevent; (d) 
explain. 

(7) tasteful: (a) winsome; 
(ft) fulsome; (c) piquant; (d) 
attractive. 

(8) panacea: (a) uproar; 
(ft) praise; (c) cure-all; (d) over¬ 
all view. 

(9) philanderer: (a) spend¬ 
thrift} (ft) donor; (c) frivolous 
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lover; (d) procrastinator. 

(10) integrity: (a) good 
judgement; (ft) benevolence; (c) 
honesty; (d) fearlessness. 

(11) intact: (a) removed; 
(ft) entire; (c) permanent; (d) 
innermost. 

(12) loiter: (a) linger; (ft) be 
indifferent to; (c) relax; (d) 
leave a mess. 

Answer 

(1) ora!: spoken. 

The spoken word is far more 
effective than the written word. 

(2) deficit: shortage. 

Prices of consumers’ goods 
are increasing but at least there 
is no shortage as we had last 
year, 

(3) robust: powerfully built. 

With a powerfully built army 
as we have it today we can meet 
any challenge from anywhere. 

(4) contiguous: proximate. 

The candidate turned to his 
proximate neighbours for help 
but in so doing was caught by 
the supervisor. 

(5) tedious: tiresome. 

Because of the sultry wea¬ 
ther and a crowded compart¬ 
ment the journey was very 
tiresome and I reached my desti¬ 
nation dog-tired. 

(6) portend: foreshadow. 


The recent accord between 
India and Pakistan may well 
foreshadow the formation of an 
Indo-Pak federation. 

(7) tasteful: attractive. 

Lots of children flock to the 
hobbies comer because of an 
attractive collection of toys. 

(8) panacea; cure-all. 

In Indian medicine, Amrit- 
dhara is looked upon as a cure- 
all. 

(9) philanderer: frivolous 

lover. 

This is the story of a frivol¬ 
ous lover who shifted his affec¬ 
tions from one beloved to an¬ 
other without any qualm of 
conscience. 

(10) integrity: honesty. 

His reputation for honesty 
and fair-dealing has won him a 
crowd of customers. 

(11) intact: entire. 

The entire burden of t h e 
family has fallen on the 
shoulders of the eldest brother. 

(12) loiter: linger. 

Even after everybody had 
left the house he lingered about 
to see if he could talk to the host. 

N.B. There are certain words 
which may mislead the 
reader into choosing the 
wrong alternative as for 
example: 
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(2) deficit : defect (error). 

(8) panacea : paean (praise) 
panorama (over-all view) 

(9) philanderer : philanthro¬ 
pist (donor) 

(10) integrity : intrepidity 
(fearlessness) 

Q. 2. Complete the follow¬ 
ing sentences with phrases listed 
below. Do not use a phrase 
more than once. 

(a) In the past scholars came 

to our country from. 

( b ) Persons who are ad¬ 
dicted to gambling go to. 

(c) The beauty of the Taj... 

(d) At the report of the gun, 

the thief.. 

(e) He has been working 

here.for five years. 

(/) .1 must do my duty. 

(g) He made himself.of 

his hearers. 

( h ) Why should I fear when 

l have. 

(0 Success is achieved. 

honest industry. 

(j) In fixing prices we have 

to consider the.of the 

machinery. 

(k) Tamburlaine carried. 

wherever he went. 

(/) His dog is chained in 
the day but is.at night. 

Phrases: By dint of; off and 
on; far and wide; 
wear and tear; rain or 
shine; rack and ruin; 
fire and sword; the 
laughing stock; beg¬ 
gars all description; 
at large; clean hands; 
took to his heels. 

Answer 

(a) In the past scholars 
came to our country from far 
and wide. 

(b) Persons who are addict¬ 
ed to gambling go to rack and 
ruin. 

(c) The beauty of the Taj 
beggars all description. 
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(d) At the report of the gun, 
the thief took to his heels. 

(e) He has been working 
here off and on for five years. 

(/) Rain or shine I must do 
my duty. 

(g) He made himself the 
laughing-stock of his hearers. 

(h) Why should I fear when 
1 have clean hands. 

(i) Success is achieved by 
dint of honest industry. 

0) In fixing prices we have 
to consider the wear and tear of 
the machinery. 

( k ) Tamburlaine carried fire 
and sword wherever he went. 

(0 His dog is chained in the 
day-time but is at large at night. 

Q. 3. Frame sentences so 
as to bring out the difference in 
the meanings of the following 
pairs of words. (The difference 
is caused by the insertion of a 
hyphen). 

1. recover, re-cover 

2. recount, re-count 

3. reform, re-form 

4. release, re-lease 

5. remark, re-mark 

6. repose, re-pose 

7. represent, re-present 

8. repress, re-press 

9. reserve, re-serve 

10. restore, re-store 

Answer 

1. (a) Will ever a time 
come when we recover our lost 
territory ? 

(b) The old binding having 
gone loose, 1 got the book re¬ 
covered. 

2. (a) The expeditionist re¬ 
counted his adventures in a very 
thrilling language. 

(b) T h e Government has 
ordered a re-count of votes in 
this constituency. 

3. (a) The poor man tried 
hard to reform his son. 

(b) The crowd dispersed but 
very soon re-formed itself. 


4. (a) T h e Magistrate 
ordered the release of the arrest¬ 
ed students. 

(6) After fifty years the land 
was re-leased to the lessee. 

5. (a) The Principal made 
a remark which sent the students 
into roars of laughter. 

(b) The papers were re¬ 
marked and paore than half the 
students passed. 

6. (a) The child was slum¬ 
bering in sweet repose when it 
was kidnapped. 

(b) The bride was requested 
to re-pose for a photograph. 

7. (a) I represented my 
case to the Principal but to no 
effect. 

(b) The charter of demands 
was re-presenicd and the new 
President accepted many of 
them. 

8. (a) Religions generally 
exhort us to repress our desires. 

(b) I gave my suit to be re¬ 
pressed. 

9. (a) This seat is reserved 
for the conductor. 

(b) The host asked his wife 
to warm up the food and re¬ 
serve it to the guests. 

10. (a) The child was traced 
and restored to its parents. 

(b) The entire wheat was re¬ 
stored in a dry go-down. 

Q. 4. Comment on the 
line given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing witb the statement as 
yon please. (The comment must 
not exceed 150 words.) 

Above all nations is humanity. 

Answer 

More and more man has 
come to discover the essential 
oneneSs of all mankind. Two 
world wars with their inhuman 
blood-bath, their gigantic des¬ 
truction of property and the 
terrible Hblocaust of epidemics 
have driven home the lesson of 
tolerance and peaceful co- 
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existence. The other alterna¬ 
tive is co-destruction. There is 
nothing very wrong in the con¬ 
cept of nationalism but when 
this concept takes on the com¬ 
plexion of aggressive patriotism 
preaching hatred for others as 
in the case of Nazi Germany, it 
prepares the way for malevolent 
vandalism. The establishment 
of UNO is a concrete proof of 
the fact that mankind is trying 
to rise above geographical and 
national frontiers. Germs know 
no frontiers and epidemics very 
soon become global phenomena 
as wars do. If there is out¬ 
break of Malaria in S.E. Asia, 
Europe and America cannot 
afford to remain indifferent to 
the outbreak. If altruism does 
not prompt, at least enlightened 
self-interest should. 

TEST II 

General Knowledge 

1. Qutab-ud-D i n Aibak 
was an important ruler of: 

(a) Slave dynasty 
(, b ) Tughlaq dynasty 
(c) Khilji dynasty 
(</) Lodhi dynasty 

2. Skynct is the name given 
to: 

(а) U.S.A.’s Communica¬ 
tion satellite 

(б) First satellite to be 
launched by India 

(c) Russia’s spy satellite 
id) U.K.’s spy satellite 

3. The fifth country to be¬ 
come a space power is: 

(a) France 
ib) China 
(c) U.K. 

4. In which field did 
Epstein distinguish himself ? 

(a) Painting 
(i b ) Sculpture 
(r) Architecture 
id) Music 

5. Identify the person 
known as “Lokmanya”: 

(a) Jaya Prakash Narayan 

(b) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(c) M.K. Gandhi 


& Name the perton popu¬ 
larly known as “Gurudev” : 

(a) Golwalkar 

(b) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(c) Dadabhai Naoroji 

7. December 10 is observed 
as: 

(a) World Red Cross Day 

(b) Human Rights Day 
it) World Health Day 

(d) U.N. Day 

8. Eriteria is situated in: 

(a) Cambodia 

(b) Vietnam 

(c) Ethiopia 
id) Israel 

9. “Knot” is a measure¬ 
ment unit of : 

(а) cotton in bales 

(б) distances in air 
(c) distances in sea 

10. The endocrine glands 
secrete: 

(a) bile 

( b ) hormones 

11. “Military Tank” was 
invented by: 

(a) Swinton 
ib) Willy Brandt 

(c ) Alexanderson 

12. Humidity in air is mea¬ 
sured by: 

(a) hydrometer 
ib) hygrometer 
(c) manometer 

13. The colour of .the sky 
is blue because of: 

(a) combination of various 
lights producing blue 
colour 

(b) the scattering of light 
by dust particles or air 
molecules 

14. The weight of a man 
at the surface of the moon will 
be only about one-sixth of his 
weight on the earth because: 

(a) Moon is very far off 
from the earth 

( b ) Moon has no atmos¬ 
phere 

(c) The gravity of moon is 
about that much less 
(one-sixth as compared 
to that of the earth) 


15. The science which deals 
with “cell” formation is known 
as: 

(a) cytology 

(b) conchology 

(c) ecology 

16. Milk, butter and ghee 
provide: 

(a) Vitamin B and C 

(b) Vitamin E and K 

(c) Vitamin A and D 

17. The anatomical name 
of thigh bone in human body is: 

(а) Femur 

(б) Ulna 

(c) Tibia 

18. Deficiency of vitamin 
C in the body causes: 

(a) cancer 
ib) beriberi ' 

(c) scurvy 

19. A comet gets its name: 
(a) from its shape 

ib) after the name of the 
astronomer who dis¬ 
covers it 

( c ) after the name of the 
star close to its vicinity 
at that time 

20. The Chinese method of 
treating disease by needle is 
called: 

(a) acupuncture 

(b) numbing 

(c) anabiosis 

21. Which country explod¬ 
ed its first nuclear device under¬ 
ground ? 

(a) Britain 

(b) U.S.S.R. 

(c) U.S.A. 

22. Gene is: 

(a) an elementary unit of 
heredity 

(b) a medicine to overcome 
old age 

(c) the smallest living 
organism 

23. Finesse is a term in the 
game of: 

(а) Bridge 

(б) Golf 

( c ) Billiards 
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24. The world table tennis 
champion (1975) in men is: 

(a) Antan Stipancic 

(b) Istvan Jonyer 

25. “Pat” is the short name 
associated with: 

(a) Patwardhan Lai 

(b) Pattabhisitaramayya 

(c) Mansur Ali Khan 

26. The Third World Cup 
Hockey was held at: 

(a) Islamabad 

(b) Montreal 

(c) Edmonton 

(d) Kuala Lumpur 

27. Gerd Mueller is: 

(a) world-famous cricketer 

( b) world-famous foot¬ 
baller 

(c) world-famous hockey 
player 

28. The religious place of 
the Parsis is called: 

(a) Fire Temple 
lb) Synagogue 

29. “Olive Branch” is a 
sign of: 

(a) war 

(b) peace 

(c) defeat 

30. Who called the English 
a nation of shopkeepers: 

(a) Hitler 

(b) Napoleon 

(c) Mussolini 

31. Which is the capital of 
Switzerland ? 

(a) Berne 

(b) Geneva 

(c) Budapest 

(d) Madrid 

32. Who was the hero of 
the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence ? 

(a) Abraham Lincoln 

(b) Thomas Jefferson 

(c) Benjamin Franklin 
(4) George Washington 

33. Who is said to have 
fiddled when Rome was burn¬ 
ing ? • 

(a) Hercules 
(JO Nero 

(c) Acheles 

(d) Julius Caesar 


34. The worlds first atomic 
powered light-house has beerf 
built in Baltic Sea by: 

(a) U.S.S.R. 

(b) U.S.A. 

(c) U.K. 

(d) France 

35. The country recently to 
transform itself from monarchy 
to Parliamentary Democracy is: 

(a) Spain 

(b) Portugal 

(c) Greece 

36. Where is Sertgmu Is¬ 
land ? 

(a) Arabian Sea 

(b) South Chiua Sea 

(c) Atlantic Ocean 

37. Fiduciary is connected 
with: 

(a) The first child of a 
couple 

( b ) Debatable matter 

fc) Of the nature of a trust 

38. Which one of the fol¬ 
lowing are not covered by Four 
Freedoms: 

(a) Freedom of Speech 
■ (/;) Freedom of Movement 

(c) Freedom of Religion 

(d) Freedom from Want 

(e) Ficedom from Fear 

39. Isotherms are: 

(a) contour lines of equal 
rainfall 

(b) lines on a map joining 
places which have the 
same mean temperature 

(c) contour lines showing 
equal amount of sun¬ 
shine 

40. “Third World” is a 
term which means 

(a) The world on a planet 
having similar life as 
on earth. 

(b) The South-East coun¬ 
tries of our world. 

(c) The developing coun¬ 
tries of our world. 

(d) United States of Ame- 
rica. 

41. National Dairy Re¬ 
search Institute is located at 

(a) Patiala 


(b) Hissar 

(c) Karnal 

42. Eurodollar is 

(a) a currency worth 10 
times more than the 
American dollar. 

( b ) a common currency for 
members of the Com¬ 
mon Market in Europe. 

(c) a special currency is¬ 
sued by the U.S.A. to 
overcome the economic 
crisis in Europe. 

43. The first battle of Pani- 
pat was fought in 

(a) 1576 
(, b ) 1526 
(c) 1556 

44. Who was the holder of 
the 1973 Wimbledon Men's 
Singles Title? 

(a) lllic Nastase 

(b) Stan Smith 
tc) Jan Kodes 

45. Zero hour is 
(a) 1 a.m. 

( h ) time of sleep 

(c) time of getting up from 
bed 

(d) expected time of attack 


1. 

(a) 
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3. 
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4. 
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( b) 

6. 
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9. 

(4 
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(b) 
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(a) 
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32. 

(d) 
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(b) 

40. 

(c) 
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43. 

(*) 

44. 

(c) 

45. 
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1. Give the letters of alpha¬ 
bet their numerical values, then 
answer the following question: 

if 13 comes before M write 

K otherwise write N; but if 

15 is equal to O write O 

otherwise write A. 

2. Print the 9th and 19th 
letter of the alphabet. 

3. What surgeon first used 
antiseptics ? 

4. Why does a leap year 
come every four years ? 

5. Unscramble the names 
of the following fruits. 

(a) NOCUOCT 

(b) ERHCYR 

(c) VGUAA 

(d) REAP 

6. Which of the four num¬ 
bered figures goes into the empty 
square ? 




8. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

10 + 14 + ?—8 
899+73+ ?—? 

9. Complete the series. 

(a) 8 3 24 2 48 

9 3 — 2 54 

(b) 5 4 2 8 6 

4 3 — 1 2 

9 7 8 9 8 

10. Disentangle the two 
words of four letters each as per 
given clues. 

(a) PRALMEUP ( fruits) 

(, b) ROLDAFLM (toys) 

(c) BAMOLLIN ( animals ) 

(d) VIBRSAEA (rivers) 

11. Which of the four num¬ 
bered figures goes into the 
empty box ? 



12 3 4 

7. Write the word which is 
opposite in meaning to the wbrd 
“FLANNEL”. 

Choices: — (a) Cloth (b) 
Cloth of woollen texture (c) 
Cotton cloth (d) Pashmina cloth 


14. Spot the word from the 
given meanings which you be¬ 
lieve is nearest in meaning to 
the keyword. 

(/) CENSOR—A: to scold, 
B: delete, C: fabricate, D: 
deceive. 

(ii) CENSURE—A: to re¬ 
ject, B: suppress, C: blame, D: 
remove from office. 

(Hi) EXPATIATE—A: to 
enlarge upon, B: reconcile, C: 
lavish, D: atone. 

(iv) EXPATRIATE—A: to 
disqualify, B: enjoin, C: disown, 
D: exile. 

(v) TORTUOS—A: slow, 
B: arduous, C: winding, D: 
cautious. 

15. Insert the missing word* 

, SING (NINE) SPEND 

LONG (....) CREST 

16. Find the odd man out. 


12 3 4 

12. Find the odd man out. 

(n) BLOW 0) NOPOS (c) 
LETAP (d) GERIT 

13. Three years ago Ramu 
was ten years older than Sham. 
What would be the difference in 
their ages ten years after ? 



l.i. 
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17. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 


2 


5 


9 

4 


8 


13 


14 


19 


18. SANITATION makes 
for 

(a) water (b) health (c) por¬ 
celain ( d ) godliness. 

19. Which is the wrong 
number in this scries ? 

2, 6, 17, 54, 162 

20. NAZIS plundered 
cities by 

(a) guns ( b) arson (c) des¬ 
troying them (d) robbing them 
( e) knocking them down. 

21. PLANE is to SOLID as 
LINE is to 

(a) square (b) circle (c) angle 
(d) rectangle (e) plane. 

22. How many miles can a 
dog run in 3 minutes if he runs 
half as fast as a car going 40 
miles per hour ? 

23. Select the correct figure 
from the six numbered ones. 



7TC 


*77ir 


V' 


V' 

? 

1 

J 

2 

V 

3 

SIX' 

7r 



4 



24. Insert the word that 
means the same as the words 
outside the brackets. 

EXCAVATION (....) 
POSSESSION 


25. Insert the missing letter 
and number. 


2 I 
B 





26. Which is the odd man 
out ? 

(a) dhow ( b ) packet (r) rick¬ 
shaw [d) barque (e) junk 


27. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 


8 12 10 16 12 


ANSWERS 

1. N & O 

2. I & S 

3. Dr. Joseph Lister 

4. The year contains 365J 
days and for simplicity the 
quarter day is dropped 
until the four quarters 
make one day extra in four 
years. 

5. ia) Coconut ib) cherry (c) 
guava id) pear. 

6. 2. (In the series, the design 
first had one dark circle, 
then two, then three. So 
the last should have four 
dark circles.) 

7. ic) 

8. 324. (Add the numbers 
and divide by 3.) 

9. id) 27, ib) 6. (Each column 
of figures in ib) is a simple 
addition sum.) 

10. ia) Pear, Plum, ib) Farm, 
Doll, ic) Lion, Lamb, id) 
Beas, Ravi. 

11. 3. 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 


24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 


id) TIGER. (All the others 
are kitchen utensils, bowl, 
spoon, plate. 

Ten years. 

(0 B, («) C, iiii) A, (/v) D, 
(r) C. 

NOSE. (The first letter 
of the word in brackets is 
the third letter of the first 
word, tfile second is the 
second letter of the first 
word, the third is the fourth 
letter of the second word, 
the fourth is the third letter 
of the second word.) 

3. (The other three show 
a right hand rotated into 
various positions; 3 is a 
left hand !) 


20 

26 


(the numerator num¬ 
bers increase by 3, 
4, 5, and then 6 
steps, while the de¬ 
nominator numbers 
increase by 4, 5, 6 
and 7 steps.) 


ib) 

17 . 


1 

5. (Animals differ by body 
shape, number of legs, and 
type of feet.) 

MINE 

(The letters and 
numbers respectively 
go up by three places, 
alternating from 
■j ^ numerator to de¬ 
nominator.) 

ic). (All the others are boat 
types.) 

20. (Alternately double 
and subtract four and 
halve and add four.) 
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Before the Interview Board 


The Level-headed Youngman 

Surendra Seth, the candidate who is going to face this interview, is a 
young man who has cultivated the ability to maintain his equanimity even in 
situations that may throw a normal person out of kilter. He is suave-mannered 
and pleasant even when he argues. He is respectful, but there is no touch of 
sycophancy in him. Mentally alert and agile, he is natural and makes no attempt 
to be ostentatious. 


He is of a medium stature 
and good physique. He is well- 
groomed and can be singled out 
in a gathering due to his com¬ 
manding presence. There is 
liveliness and enthusiasm in his 
eves that lend lustre to his over¬ 
all facial get-up. Decently dres¬ 
sed, he walks to the board-room 
with assurance when his name is 
called out. 

Candidate: {at the entrance) 
May I come in Sir ? 

Chairman: ( looks up from 
the papers on the table) Yes, 
come in. 

Candidate: ( steps in, hur¬ 
riedly eyes all the members) 
Good morning, Sirs. 

Chairman: Good morning, 
Mr. Seth. Please take a seat. 

Candidate: ( with a bow) 
Thank you. Sir. ( occupies a 
chair) 

Chairman: ( abruptly) What 
is that which interest you most 
in life, Mr. Seth. 

Candidate: {promptly) Suc¬ 
cess 1 

Chairman: Success through 
luck ? 

Candidate: No, Sir, through 
prerequisites. 

Chairman: Will you des¬ 
cribe a few ? 

Candidate: Surely, S i r— 
perseverance, confidence, hard 
work, and an unflinching deter¬ 
mination not to give in despite 
hurdles. 


Chairman: Have you never 
faced failure ? 


Chairman: How would you 
call it a failure ? You did pass 
the examination. 

Candidate: Because f mis¬ 
sed my target—a first division— 
and therefore for me it was not 
success. 

Chairman: it should have 
demoralised you then. 

Candidate: A brief spell of 
depression indeed I had to pass 
through. But I found that 
failure too is helpful; it is 
instructive. 

Chairman: How so ? 

Candidate: Because a per¬ 
son can learn as much from his 
failures as from his successes. 

Chairman: A positive ap¬ 
proach indeed ! 

Candidate: Thank you, Sir. 

{There is a pause) 

Member: Is your educa¬ 
tion over now ? 

Candidate: Well, it is—but 
within the precincts of the Uni¬ 
versity. There is a lot still to 
be learned in a bigger university 
—the university of life. 

Member: What is the sub¬ 
ject you like most ? 

Candidate: For the sake of 
intellectual satisfaction, 1 love 
to read philosophy. But prag¬ 
matically, psychology interests 
me most. 


Member: Can you call psy¬ 
chology a science ? 


Candidate: It deals with the 
human mind which is growing 
unpredictable and so fast that 
the conclusions arrived at in 
psychology can’t be so lasting 
and exact as those in science. 
Even then psychology does help 
us in dealing with different kinds 
of human beings. 

Chairman: Are you aware 
that your own psychological 
framework too is put to the test 
by others sometimes ? 



Candidate: Tt is not that. Candidate: N o t in the 
I missed a first class in my strictest sense of the term. 
Matriculation by two marks. Member: Why ? 
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Candidate: Of coarse, Sir. 

And at the moment I am passing 
through that test t am fully 
conscious of it. Sir. 

{Smiles) 

Chairman: Why do you 

want to join police service ? 

Candidate: Like every 
young man, 1 too look for a 
career. 

Member: Looking for a 
career is one thing and being 
suitable for it is quite another. 

Candidate: In my own 
judgment, I feel. Sir, that 1 am 
suitable for police service. 

Member: (with a raised 
voice) How can you say this ? 
Do you know what makes a per¬ 
son a successful police Officer ? 

Candidate: Well, Sir, T may 
not be fully aware of the specific 
qualities for success in the police 
service, but I somehow feel that 
the general rules of success do 
apply here also. What I need 
is the will to work hard, to learn, 
to develop myself and be ready 
to meet challenges with a spirit 
of adventure. Given these, I 
can hope for success. Can’t 1, 
Sir? 

Chairman: {penetrating 
deep into his eyes) Well, well, Mr. 
Seth, so long as you can theorise 
it’s all right. But you should 
know that the realities arc some¬ 
times too brutal and can throw 
you off your convictions. 

Candidate; {emphatically) 
But at the same time, Sir, in life 
we do have to proceed to the 
sphere of action on the basis of 
certain convictions without 
which we probably can’t work 
for any targets. Irrespective of 
whether we fail or succeed, our 
aim should be to work hopefully 
in tune with our determination 
and faith in what we consider is 
ideal. 

Chairman: {smilingly) So 
you propose to travel hopefully 
towards your goal. 


Candidate: {smilingly) Yes, 
Sir—Of course, avoiding, at 
the same time, the pitfalls and 
the manholes 1 

{Smiles on all faces) 

Member: And one of the 
pitfalls in your way may be your 
physical encounter with a smu'g- 
glar or a robber at the dead of 
night ? 

Candidate: {promptly) Well, 
Sir, if you call it a pitfall 1 can’t 
and shouldn’t avoid it. I will 
first slip into it and then try to 
get out of it unhurt. 

{Smiles) 

Chairman: Can you phy¬ 
sically light with a criminal ? 

Candidate: ( smilingly ) 
Mental readiness 1 do possess, 
but the physical preparation will 
depend on thd techniques of 
combat 1 am taught during ray 
training as a police officer. 

Chairman: If you are at all 
selected. 

Candidate: l am optimistic. 
Sir. 

Member: What are the 
dangers you think you can be 
confronted with in the discharge 
of duties ? 

Candidate: {thoughtfully) 

The biggest danger will be the 
one emanating from the tempta¬ 
tion of becoming corrupt. I 
would need to guard myself 
against it—ruthlessly. 

Member: How would you 
do that ? 

Candidate; Primarily by 
keeping my expenses and habits 
within my means. That, 1 
think, is the best safeguard. 
Honesty would be more precious 
to me than my life—than every¬ 
thing else that is dear to me. 

Member: It sounds so nice 
to talk about it. 

Candidate: Well, Sir, I can¬ 
not boast of sticking to what I 


say. I will make sincere efforts. 
What I need is your blessings 
for success. 

Member: Sure, sure. Our 
good wishes are with you if this 
can help you. 

Candidate: Good wishes do 

help one, Sir, if followed also by 

his own genuine endeavour. 

* 

Chairman: How would you 
feel about this interview, Mr. 
Seth, when you leave this place? 

Candidate: I would con¬ 
sider it as a very interesting and 
rewarding experience of my life, 
Sir. 

Chairman: And what do 
you think of your performance? 

Candidate: From my side, 
I would tldnk I did the best I 
could. Whether it was perfect, 

1 shall leave it to be determined 
by the learned personalities I 
Lice here, Sir. 

Chairman: That will do, 
Mr. Seth. Thank you very 
much. 

Candidate: (v t a n d s up) 
Thank you. Sirs, {bows and 
then turns back and walks out 
of the room). 

Critical Assessment 

A good example of how a candi¬ 
date should tackle the questions posed 
to him by the interview board mem¬ 
bers. He understands what is asked 
of him. His answers reflect his matu¬ 
rity of thought; we hardly observe 
any aberrations in his thinking or 
expression. Every time the board 
tries to have a dig at his confidence, 
he faces the onslaught well without 
getting off the ground or irritated. 
This speaks well of his self-control; 
he is basically cool-headed. In 
thoughts he is not dull and can be 
argumentative with stress on the posi¬ 
tive aspects of a proposition. His 
concluding answers indicate his realis¬ 
tic and down-to-earth approach. 
Success of such a level-beaded young 
man may be confidently expected. 
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Diplomats and Diplomacy 


The world has changed a 
great deal since Oliver Cromwell 
laid down the dictum that a 
man-of-war, meaning a warship, 
is the ambassador. Diplomacy 
is actually a subtle art, though 
it is no longer deemed myste¬ 
rious and secret. The diplo¬ 
mats of today are members of a 
specialised wing of a country’s 
civil service and they merely 
perform the normal activity of 
the Government they represent. 
The most vital aspect of this 
activity—and the main aim of 
practising diplomacy—is to 
safeguard and promote the 
national interests of their State, 
by building up and maintaining 
harmonious and beneficial rela¬ 
tions with other States. Dip¬ 
lomats have, in fact, been per¬ 
forming this task since times 
immemoiial. A diplomat thus 
helps in expounding and imple¬ 
menting the foreign policy of 
his country. Just as individuals 
cannot exist without social con¬ 
tacts, similarly States cannot 
exist without establishing rela¬ 
tions with others; the greater 
the international contacts, the 
greater the chances of success 
on the world stage in represent¬ 
ing a particular view-point and 
in pursuing national interests. 
This is what diplomats are paid 
for, and this is their main 
objective. 

An Ambassador has been 
described as an honest man sent 
to lie and intrigue abroad for 
the benefit of his country. That 
is why the art of diplomacy has 
been called “lying in state”, of 
course with a subtle aim in view 
—protecting h i s country’s 
interests. The methods he 
adopts and the techniques he 
uses to fulfil his assignments are 


many and varied. He is ex¬ 
pected to exercise talent, skill, 
the subtleties of social behaviour 
and sweet words combined with 
persuasive tactics to suit the 
occasion. But he is also ex¬ 
pected to be firm in tone and 
strict in action when need be. 
Diplomacy has been known 
since ancient times in India. 
In his famous work 
“Arlhashastra”, Kautulya pres¬ 
cribed elaborate rules for the 
conduct of diplomatic envoys. 
His four-fold formula still re¬ 
mains unmatched: conciliation, 
concession, rupture and force. 
In his detailed discussion of 
diplomacy, he gave the follow¬ 
ing details of what a diplomat’s 
general duties saould be: trans¬ 
mission of the views of his gov¬ 
ernment, maintenance of trea¬ 
ties, upholding of the claims of 
his government, if necessary by 
threat, gaining of friends, sow¬ 
ing dissensions wherever neces¬ 
sary, creating secret organisa¬ 
tions, gathering information 
about the actions and move¬ 
ments of spies, nullifying treaties 
unfavourable to one’s country 
and winning over the govern¬ 
ment officers of the country to 
which one is accredited. 

, Wars reflect the failure of 
diplomacy, one of the main aims 
of which is to preserve peace. 
The two centuries between the 
Treaty of Vienna and the First 
World War represented the best 
period of classic diplomacy. This 
period produced some of the 
most famous statesmen and dip¬ 
lomats, including Talleyrand 
and Chateaubriand, Metternich, 
Cavour, Bismarck, Canning, 
Clarendon, Palmerston and Salis¬ 
bury. During those times much 
was achieved by peaceful dip¬ 
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lomacy; no wonder, diplomacy 
enjoyed high prestige. To quote 
an example, when the war bet¬ 
ween Austria and Germany was 
over and the limited objective 
was achieved, Bismarck reverted 
to diplomatic activity and 
brought about peace which later 
developed into an alliance. 

Diplomacy has to be prac¬ 
tised by every nation, big or 
small, which intends to survive 
effectively. And which nation 
docs not ? The task of main¬ 
taining international relations 
(no country can live in isolation) 
offers vast scope for diplomatic 
activity for big countries, 
medium powers as well as small 
entities wishing to make a 
debut. From this standpoint, 
the United Nations, an asso¬ 
ciation of all independent States 
of the world, has helped to high¬ 
light the concept of modern 
diplomacy, its practices and 
methods. In fact, the U.N. 
headquarters in New York is the 
principal centre of diplomatic 
activity in today’s world, and 
almost every country has a 
representative accredited to it. 
There are some “roving ambas¬ 
sadors” too, but for the most 
part it is the accredited ambas¬ 
sadors who play the dominant 
role in international affairs. 
The U.N. has actually helped 
diplomacy to transform itself 
from a passive art into a deve¬ 
loped scientific discipline. 

Ambassadors, however, do 
not determine the foreign policy 
of their country; they implement 
it, clarify it whenever the occa¬ 
sion arises, and are always 
vigilant enough to see that this 
policy is not misconstrued or 
misrepresented. The foreign 
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policy is determined essentially 
by the men (or women) in 
power and authority, in other 
words, by the ruling party and 
the government of ihe day. The 
factors that help determine a 
country’s foreign policy are geo¬ 
graphical situations, economic 
needs and resources, defence 
strategy and requirements, and 
the existing alliances with other 
States. Hence it becomes the 
duty of a diplomat to keep all 
these factors in view and main¬ 
tain a watch on economic as 
well as political developments. 
Such developments invariably 
act and react on one another. 
This explains the increasing 
stress in today's world on econo¬ 
mic diplomacy. 

There are various ranks 
of diplomats and diplomatic 
agents. The Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 brought about many 
changes in diplomatic proce¬ 
dures and practices. D i p 1 o- 
mats were classified under three 
beads: Ambassadors; Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Envoys 
Extraordinary; and Charge 
d’Affaires. The Aix La Chapelle 
Congress of 1818 added another 
category: Minister-Resident—-a 
rank between Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary and Charge 
d’Aflaires. Diplomats enjoy 
various privileges and immuni¬ 
ties. They are exempted from 
all processes of civil law nor¬ 
mally applied to a citizen of the 
country where he is functioning. 
The privileges and immunities 
can be summed up thus: Right 
of inviolability; ceremonial 
honours; right of ex-territoria- 
lity; and right ,of diplomatic 
asylum. The right of inviola¬ 
bility also extends to the 
property of the envoy. But no 
envoy is supposed to abuse this 
immunity; anyone who commits 
a wrong and brings discredit to 
his country is tactfully recalled 
from his post. 

As for diplomatic virtues, 
various writers have laid down 
different norms. Harold Nicol- 
son pointed out that the basis of 


good negotiations (which a dip¬ 
lomat is supposed to conduct, 
whenever need be) is moral 
influence and that influence is 
based on seven diplomatic 
virtues—truthfulness, precision, 
calmness, modesty, good tem¬ 
per, exemplary patience and 
complete loyalty. He has to be 
hospitable, a man of taste and 
knowledge and imperturbable. 
Loss of temper and display of 
impatience or of bad manners 
are unpardonable traits in a 
diplomat. The intricate tasks 
of diplomacy in modern times 
require earnestness of mind, 
sound and dependable character, 
an amiable disposition, extra¬ 
ordinary ability to deal with 
awkward, complex situations 
and the capacity to win the 
goodwill of the government to 
which he is accredited. If, by 
objectionable conduct, he be¬ 
comes a persona non grata with 
the receiving government, he 
would soon have to return home. 
Wishful thinking, refusal to face 
unpleasant facts and the desire 
to report home what would 
please the ruling party there, 
instead of the real facts of the 
situation, are considered weak¬ 
nesses in an ambassador. An¬ 
other weakness is the willing¬ 
ness to commit oneself; a suc¬ 
cessful ambassador is one who 
manages to be beautifully vague 
and to keep his options open, 
depending upon the dcvelop- 
raents in the international 
sphere. 

Dr. Henry Kissinger is per¬ 
haps the most famous diplomat 
today, though he seems to be 
losing popularity and influence 
as a result of recent setbacks. 
Not long ago, a leading Ameri¬ 
can weekly commented that the 
foreign policy of President Ford 
comes down to two words— 
“Henry Kissinger”. The U.S. 
Secretary of State (and formerly 
the President’s Special Security 
Adviser) has been the architect 
of the foreign policy of the 
world’s most powerful country, 
seeking to determine the shape 


of things to come elsewhere. In 
recent years, Dr. Kissinger has 
displayed a sense of drama andj 
a shrewd sense of timing. He 
knew when the time came for 
the U.S. to make up with China. 
Professing to fall ill during his 
stay in Islamabad just when the 
Bangladesh crisis was develop¬ 
ing, he undertook a clandestine 
trip to China and arranged 
President Nixon’s visit to that 
country—the first significant 
step towards restoring good rela¬ 
tions between the two great 
powers. 

Dr. Kissinger was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize for bring¬ 
ing about the cease-fire agreement 
in Viet Nam, despite the heavy 
odds. He has also introduced 
a new concept of "shuttle dip¬ 
lomacy” rushing by air from 
one capital to another and back 
again to conduct crucial nego¬ 
tiations between warring coun¬ 
tries. It was through shuttle 
diplomacy that he arranged an 
interim settlement between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Indian diplomats might not 
be equally dramatic or have an 
equally great sense of the reality 
of power, but they have played 
a commendable role in improv¬ 
ing India’s relations with the 
U.S.A., for instance, in spite of 
the occasional rebuffs from 
Washington. Good care is now 
taken to sec that our diplomat 
is not absent from the scene 
when an important development 
takes place, as sometimes hap¬ 
pened in the previous decade. 
Care is also taken to select the 
right type of envoy for the right 
country. Extreme caution has, 
for instance, be exercised in 
posting diplomats in the highly 
sensitive Arab countries. Ideo¬ 
logical beliefs do not, however, 
govern the choice of envoys. 
India is neither a communist 
nor a capitalist country, but it 
manages to maintain cordial 
relations with both types of 
regimes. This proves the point 
that diplomacy has to be realis¬ 
tic, not idealistic. 
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Debate; Disc ussion 


Dissent In Democracy 

Democracy means government by discussion, and discussion implies 
a free expression of opinion. Without dissent and debate there cannot be 
a really successful democracy. The Opposition in a popular regime has 
an important role to play, but both the ruling party and the opposition 
have to observe the rules of the game. If either side tends to adopt unfair 


tactics, it would thi 
the opposition and ( 
rence of opinion. 

Mr. A: In every democratic 
system of government whether 
it is the Presidential or the 
Parliamentary set-up, there is 
the ruling party (or group of 
parties) on one side and the 
opposition on the other which 
also may comprise several small 
or large groups functioning 
together. While t h e ruling 
party exercises all the power and 
runs the administration, the 
opponents play a vital role since 
they keep the Government on 
its toes. The opposition, in 
fact, is the future government, 
the viable alternative. The ruling 
party knows that if it fails to 
fulfil its election programme and 
its promises to the people, it 
would be ousted in the next 
elections, or even earlier by an 
adverse vote in Parliament if the 
opposition gathers additional 
strength. So both sides, as a 
rule, play their part to the best 
of their capacity. The ruling 
party governs as best as it can 
and leaves no stone uniurned 
to satisfy the growing aspira¬ 
tions of as many people as it 
can, through an elaborate legis¬ 
lative programme. The party 
or parties in the opposition, on 
their part, seek earnestly to 
fulfil their role by criticising the 
government of the day, high¬ 
lighting its weaknesses and its 
errors, pointing out its lapses 
and its shortcomings and gene¬ 
rally exposing its acts of omis¬ 
sion and commission, to pro¬ 
mote its own claims. All this 
is recognised as a legitimate 
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ten democracy itself But on 
dissent in democracy there is 


part of the game of democracy. 
The opposition thus plays the 
role of watchdogs. Without 
such watchdogs and constant 
critics, democracy would tend 
to degenerate into some form of 
dictatorship—an eventuality 

that both parties generally seek 
to avoid. Democracy, accord¬ 
ing to Bryce, is “a form of 
government in which the will of 
the majority of the qualified 
citizens rules, taking the quali¬ 
fied citizens to constitute the 
great bulk of the inhabitants." 
Thus democracy entitles every 
qualified citizen to express his 
opinion on affairs of the State. 
But it cannot ensure that every¬ 
one’s opinion will influence the 
actions and policies of the 
Government. All citizens can¬ 
not, of course, be made to agree 
on all questions of national im¬ 
portance. But, in effect, it is 
the majority that has the domi¬ 
nant voice and that governs, 
while the minority sits on the 
opposition benches and criti¬ 
cises. When that minority, 
through propaganda and ex¬ 
posure of the deficiencies of the 
ruling party, transforms itself 
into a majority, (here is a 
switchover and a change of 
roles. This, in short, is the 
essence of democracy. Any 
other interpretation would be 
misleading. 

Mr. B: My predecessor 
Mr. A has given a sound exposi¬ 
tion of the meaning and content 
of democracy. 1 would like to 


the precise role of 
considerable diffe- 


add a new dimension to it by 
stressing the indispensable role of 
the opposition and of the great 
importance of dissent and free 
discussion. If there is unani¬ 
mity every time an important 
decision is taken in a legisla¬ 
ture or at other forums, it 
would imply that the particular 
democracy is lifeless, dull, 
oppressive and unreal. Actually, 
it is dissent that imparts life to 
a democratic regime and relieves 
the monotony of one-sided, 
superimposed decisions taken 
by one group by exploiting the 
strength of its larger numbers 
(the stream roller majority), and 
ignoring the views of a sizable 
group which is supposed to have 
as much right to make its voice 
heard as anyone else. Indeed, 
if equality is the foundation of 
democracy, it must be practised 
at every level. But then it is 
essentially a question of num¬ 
bers. The minority has to 
accept its role and concede the 
superior moral and material 
superiority of the majority. If, 
by definition, democracy means 
a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, 
it must be a government by dis¬ 
cussion and criticism—discus¬ 
sion of competing ideas leading 
after some time to a compro¬ 
mise in which all the ideas and 
propositions are reconciled and 
which can be accepted by all 
because it bears the imprint of 
all. This willingness to accept 
compromises is indispensable; 
if some people are adamant anj 
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rctuse to compromise, they 
would tend to constitute dis¬ 
cordant elements in an other¬ 
wise harmonious set-up. If 
such discordant elements con¬ 
tinually gather momentum, they 
would threaten the democratic 
structure itself. The democra¬ 
tic structure would also be in 
jeopardy if tiierc is a tendency 
in the ruling group, especially 
the ministry, to become autho¬ 
ritarian and dictatorial. Such 
authoritarianism would strike at 
the foundations of a democracy 
and would even amount to a 
gross betrayal of the cause which 
all the parties are sworn to 
uphold. 

Mr. C: My friends, Mr. A 
and Mr. B, are theoretically right 
in pointing out the great im¬ 
portance of the opposition and 
of dissent in a democracy. But 
1 am afraid they have not care¬ 
fully considered the dangers of 
dissent, especially when, as 
happened in India during 1974- 
75 (the months preceding the 
Emergency), the opposition 
utilised every available oppor¬ 
tunity to create lawlessness and 
persuade the people to challenge 
the lawfully constituted autho¬ 
rity. The tragedy of the situa¬ 
tion was that every possible 
elfort was being made by sonic 
interested parties to negate the 
very functioning of democracy. 
Duly elected governments were 
not being allowed to function. 
In some cases, force was used to 
compel duly elected representa¬ 
tives of the people to resign 
their membership in order to 
compel dissolution of legisla¬ 
tures. Agitations were launched 
to vitiate the entire atmosphere 
and a climate of hatred and 
violence was created. The 
assassination of a Cabinet 
Minister Mr. L.N. Mishra, the 
Railway Minister, and t h e 
attempt on the life of the 
Supreme Court Chief Justice 
are two glaring examples of the 
result of such unlawful efforts 
and conspiracies. Still worse, 
some people had gone to the 


length of inciting the armed 
forces to rebel against the gov¬ 
ernment, and the police to dis¬ 
obey their superiors’ commands 
if they felt the orders were 
wrong. Such efforts, if allow¬ 
ed to continue, would have 
paralysed the administration 
and the forces of disintegration 
would have come into full play. 
The unity of the country was 
also in grave danger as a result 
of the opposition parties’ mis¬ 
guided activities. The efforts 
of such people had to be counter¬ 
ed to save the assiduously- 
built democratic structure in 
India. I would like to pose this 
question: Are such efforts of 
opposition parties democratic 
and are they designed to pro¬ 
mote democracy, or would they 
destroy all the values which our 
people, like our ancestors, fondly 
cherish ? Again, several 
groups of people had planned 
“bundhs”, gheraos, agitations 
and disruption of life of the 
community in other ways. The 
nation's vital communications 
were in danger in some areas. 
A programme for countrywide 
defiance of laws was due to be 
started on June 29, 1975. That 
programme, if it had been im¬ 
plemented, would have done 
grave damage to the country’s 
economy and also distorted all 
the social and moral values 
which our people in general 
hold dear. Judged by any 
standard, these actions of a 
minority were not at all compati¬ 
ble with democracy and were 
distinctly anti-national. 

Mr. D: I feel that while 
Mr. A and Mr. B have empha¬ 
sised one side of the shield, Mr. 
C has gone to the other extreme, 
representing contrasts. The 
truth would seem to lie some¬ 
where in between. Basically, it 
is conceded by everyone that 
opposition is vital to the success¬ 
ful functioning of a democracy, 
but it must beafully responsible 
opposition, not an irresponsible 
or reckless one. In fact, it is 
irresponsible conduct that has 
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been the cause of many of our 
national and regional ills thus 
hindering all-round progress. 
I would, therefore, appeal for 
moderation and for maximum 
accommodation to the other’s 
point of view. While the ruling 
party has the right to govern 
and to implement the program¬ 
me it has set before itself and by 
which the electorate would 
judge it at the next election, the 
opposition must be allowed to 
fulfil its role and given a fair 
opportunity to have its say. If, 
however, the Government of the 
day tends to become hypersen¬ 
sitive to criticism of any sort, 
it cannot be called truly demo¬ 
cratic. Intolerance of dissent 
and of criticism are as unhealthy 
features of a democratic set-up 
as misuse of the Fundamental 
Rights and especially of the free¬ 
dom of speech, of the press and 
of association. The basic aim 
of a government, whatever the 
size of its majority, should not 
be to remain perpetually in 
power hut to rule with a general 
consensus and show the utmost 
regard to all viewpoints. After 
all, consent of the people is 
vital to a regime, and hostility of 
large groups of people, silent 
or not-so-silent, is indicative of 
undemocratic tendencies that 
must not be allowed to raise 
their heads, just as misuse of the 
opposition’s facilities must be 
curbed with a firm hand. Dis¬ 
ruptive tendencies, inertia and 
reaction have certainly to be 
fought, as Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru said in Parliament way 
back in March 1959. But at the 
same time misuse of authority 
under cover of fighting .such 
“reactionary forces and disrup¬ 
tive tendencies” has to be 
deplored. “Democracy”, said 
Sir Stafford Cripps, “is a system 
of government in which every 
adult citizen is equally free to 
express his views and desires 
upon all subjects in whatever 
way he wishes, and to influence 
the majority of his fellow- 
citizens to decide according to 
( Contd. on page 158) 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of thk 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 


hereunder.) 

No one is a slave whose will 
is free. 

Alexander was on his cam¬ 
paign of world conquest. He 
subdued the Persian Empire 
without much difficulty and 
thereafter encountered the In¬ 
dian prince Porus. Porus was 
defeated, of course, but he kept 
up his personal dignity and free¬ 
dom of spirit. When Alexan¬ 
der asked him how he should 
be treated—pat came the reply 
“As a King is treated by an¬ 
other”. Alexander was so 
much impressed by the boldness 
of this reply that he returned the 
conquered territory intact to 
Porus. Men win. arc truly free 
retain this freedom of spirit at 
all times, in prosperity as well 
as in adversity. Slone walls do 
not make a prison for them nor 
iron bars a cage. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak was such a person. 
He raised the battle-cry ‘Swaraj 
is my birth-right’. The British 
Government tried to curb his 
spirit, incarcerated him, deport¬ 
ed him, confiscated his property 
—in fact used all possible means 
to gag him but this man of in¬ 
domitable spirit would not be 
cowed down and was always in 
the forefront of Indian struggle 
for independence. Mahatma 
Gandhi followed in the foot¬ 
steps of Tilak. In South Africa 
he was harassed and maltreated 
by the Smuts Government in 
various ways, but he kept his 
banner of revolt flying. On 
coming to India he roused the 
entire nation to disaffection 
against the foreign regime. The 
British Government put him 
repeatedly in jail but his free 
and intrepid spirit knew no 
surrender. He set at defiance 
the ruling Government with all 
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their police and army, their can¬ 
non and bombs till at last the 
sun set on the Eastern hemi¬ 
sphere of the so-called invinci¬ 
ble British Empire. 

Education is the torch that 
destroys the fear in the heart of 
man. 

During the Middle Ages 
whenever small-pox broke out 
as an epidemic, and it broke out 
quite often, people took it as a 
visitation and assembled in 
large numbers in churches and 
temples to propitiate the Al¬ 
mighty. The result of these 
congregations was that the epi¬ 
demic raged with redoubled 
vigour and fury. Prayers be¬ 
came more loud and vociferous, 
and thus the vicious circle con¬ 
tinued. It was only with the 
spread of scientific knowledge 
that man learnt the real nature 
of the epidemic, that it was an 
infection and the patient must be 
segregated in the interest of 
others. In this way the fear of 
the epidemic has been overcome 
and by proper medication and 
vaccination it has been virtually 
decimated. The spread of edu¬ 
cation has destroyed the fear 
born out of ignorance and super¬ 
stition. Zeus and Jehovah 
were Gods of thunder whose 
wrath spelt disaster for men. 
Floods and earthquakes were 
regarded as the consequences of 
their fury. Education has 
changed all that. Floods have 
been controlled, raging rivers 
have been tamed. Earthquakes 
can be predicted with the result 
that the old panic associated 
with these phenomena has been 
allayed. Education has enabl¬ 
ed man to face nature with con¬ 
fidence and fearlessness. It has 
given him a sense of superiority 


over nature. The seas and the 
skies have been charted and 
pathways there arc as familiar 
as on the earth. The eclipse 
of the sun or the moon does not 
breed fears as in the past. It is 
a simple understandable pheno¬ 
menon to be observed with the 
telescope. The moon and the 
Mars have been reached and the 
old romantic nations have been 
replaced by a factual survey that 
there is a close affinity between 
the earth and these heavenly 
bodies. Every inch of theirs 
has been mapped. We know 
their topography and this know¬ 
ledge has removed our fear of 
^them. 

The Golden age only comes 
to men when they have, if only for 
a moment, forgotten gold. 

King Midas of Phrygia prat¬ 
ed to the gods for a boon that at 
the touch of his hand everything 
should turn to gold. The boon 
was granted but it made Midas 
a miserable person inasmuchas 
his only daughter changed to a 
gold statue. The disconsolate 
Midas now prayed that the boon 
be withdrawn. He had had 
enough of this golden touch. 
Wisdom dawned on him only 
when the yellow metal lost its 
glamour and charm for him. 
It is the cursed lush for gold for 
whose sake the fool throws up 
his interest in both worlds, first 
starved in this, then damned in 
that to come. It is only when 
a man realizes that there arcs 
higher things than gold that he 
comes to the true secret of life. 
Not by selfishness but by service 
of others does a man attain 
salvation. Show me the man, 
said a philosopher, who would 

(Contd. on page 158) 
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ON INDIAN CULTURE 

No culture can live, if it attempts to be exclusive. 

— M.K. Gandhi 


Candh ian Thought 



The oft-quoted definition of 
Taylor says that “Culture is that 
complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law. custom and any other 
capabilities acquired by man as 
a member of society.” Red- 
field also speaks of culture as 
“an organized body of conven¬ 
tional understandings manifest 
in art and artifact, which, per¬ 
sisting through tradition, cha¬ 
racterize a human group.” The 
essential point in regard to 
culture is emphasized in defini¬ 
tions of both Taylor and 
Redfield. Taylor speaks of 
culture as being “.capabi¬ 

lities acquired by man as a mem¬ 
ber of society”, and Redfield 
thinks of culture as “.per¬ 

sisting through tradition .” The 
essential factor in this acquisi¬ 
tion through tradition is the 
ability to learn from the group. 

According to a more 
generally acceptable theory of 
culture, it refers to those ways 
by which the interaction of 
people is effected. “It is in 
fact the interaction of people.” 
“Culture”, says J.H. Abraham, 
“is the basis on which the social 
structure rests; it is also the 
way in which the social struc¬ 
ture manifests itself and by 
which it grows, develops, pro¬ 
gresses, remains stagnant or 
retrogresses.” Each society has 
a general culture pattern, con¬ 
ceived in terms of the value 
system that prevails in it. Ob¬ 


viously there are cultural diffe¬ 
rences between societies in terms 
of their interests, institutions, 
ideals and strivings organized 
round a way of life. 

Gandhian concept 

Gandhiji was proud of 
Indian cultural heritage. He 
said, "It is my firm opinion that 
no culture has treasures so rich 
as ours has.” “It has aptly 
been called the nursery of many 
blended cultures and civiliza¬ 
tions.” 

He observed that there was 
no such thing as pure Aryan 
culture existing today in India: 
“We have a common culture 
running through a variety of 
creeds and sub-creeds.” He 
wrote, “Indian culture is neither 
Hindu, Islamic, nor any other, 
wholly. It is a fusion of all.” 

Holding that Indian society 
stood for a synthesis of different 
cultures he observed, “T h i s 
synthesis will naturally be of the 
Swadeshi type, in which each 
culture is assured its legitimate 
place, and not of the American 
pattern, where one dominant 
culture absorbs the rest and 
where the aim is not towards 
harmony, but towards an arti¬ 
ficial and forced unity.” 

Gandhiji was emphatically 
against cultural exclusiveness. 
He said, “No culture can live, 
if it attempts to be exclusive.” 
As Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru 
remarks, “He refused to narrow 
his cultural inheritance.” In 
his famous reply to Tagore 
Gandhiji said, “I hope I am as 
great a believer in free air as 
the great PoeL I do not want 
my house to be walled in on atl 


sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I want the cultures of 
all the lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any. I refuse to live in 
other people’s houses as an 
interloper, a beggar or a slave.” 
(Young India, 1.6.21.) In other 
words Gandhiji would not 
object to the assimilation of such 
elements in other people’s cul¬ 
tures as were in harmony with 
the genius of Indian composite 
culture but would not accept 
domination of a foreign culture 
in India. In 1947 for instance 
he said, “My plea is for banish¬ 
ing English as a cultural usurper 
as we successfully banished the 
political rule of the English 
usurper. 

Gandhiji has rendered yeo¬ 
man’s service to Indian culture. 
His approach to it is progressive. 
According to him Indian culture 
is a mosaic of different cultures 
based on synthesis, harmony, 
without a master culture domi¬ 
nating over others. Speaking 
about Gandhiji's contribution to 
the development of Jndian cul¬ 
ture Prof. A.L. Basham observes 
that Gandhiji “gave a new 
orientation and new life to 
Hindu culture, after centuries of 
stagnation. Today there are few 
Indians whatever their creed, 
who do not look back with pride 
on their ancient culture and there 
are few intelligent Indians who 
are not willing to sacrifice some 
of its effete elements that India 
may develop and progress.” 
(A.L. Basham —The Wonder that 
was India, Third Impression, 
September, 1975.) 
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Perso nality Development 


How to Handle Your Difficulties 


Is there one whom difficulties dishearten—who bends to the storm ? He 
will do little. Is there man who will conquer ? That kind of man never fails. 


Life is not a bed of roses. 
Its paths arc rougher than 
thoroughfares of stone. It is a 
field of battle. Be grateful that 
you have a job a little harder 
than you like. A ra/.or cannot 
be sharpened on a piece of 
velvet. You are on the right 
road, if it is ail upgrade. Diffi¬ 
culties are necessary for growth 
of human personality. In his 
“Do a Good Job of Living”, 
Ronald E. Osborn observes, 
“Undertake something that is 
difficult; it will do you good. 
Unless you try to do something 
beyond what you nave already 
mastered, you will never grow.” 

Dr. Johnson’s life was hedg¬ 
ed with difficulties. The son of 
a poor bookseller in Lichfield, 
he came up to London with two¬ 
pence half-penny in his pocket 
and a fragment of a play—little 
to aid him in his literary ambi¬ 
tion, but luckily he brought also 
an indomitable will, great endu¬ 
rance and heroic courage. These 
assets helped him surmount his 
agonizing hardships and made 
him the most dominating lite¬ 
rary figure of the 18th century. 
What he says on the pleasure 
of overcoming difficulties on the 
road to achievement have an 
undoubted ring of sincerity. 
“Life affords no higher 
pleasure”, he says, “than that of 
surmounting difficulties, passing 
from one step of success to 
another, forming new wishes 
and seeing them gratified. He 
that labours in any great or 
laudable undertaking has his 
fatigues first supported by hope 
and afterwards rewarded by 
joy.” 


Approach to difficulties 

Applying the criterion of the 
manner in which they approach 
difficulties Dr. Adler, Father of 
Individual Psychology, has 
divided human beings into two 
categories. In the first category 
are individuals who approach 
all difficulties courageously and 
do not take them too seriously. 
“They maintain their belief in 
themselves and assume a happy 
attitude towards life with com¬ 
parative ease. They do not 
demand too much of life be¬ 
cause they have a good evalua¬ 
tion of themselves, and do not 
consider themselves neglected or 
insignificant. Thus they are 
able to bear the difficulties of 
life more easily than others who 
find in difficulties only further 
justification for believing them¬ 
selves weak and inadequate.” 
They are optimists, who in the 
more difficult life situations, 
remain calm in the conviction 
that mistakes can always be 
rectified. 

In the second category fall 
the individuals who approach 
difficulties timidly and fearfully. 
They have an inferiority com¬ 
plex, for whom all manner of 
difficulties have vouchsafed the 
feeling that life is not easy. 
Their personal philosophy is 
pessimistic so that they always 
look for the dark side of life. 
“They are much more conscious 
of the difficulties of life than are 
the optimists and it is easy for 
them to lose courage.” They 
always feel insecure and afraid; 
they cannot stand alone on their 
own legs. Instead of standing 
upto difficulties they fly from 


—John Hunter 

them or cry for support. They 
are quitters and quitters never 
win. Some use the technique 
of procrastination hoping that 
if they wait long enough their 
problems will solve themselves. 
Others try to eschew difficulties 
by adopting an ostrich attitude. 
Others still try to shuffle off their 
problems upon others. All these 
techniques of blinking or shirking 
difficulties are, needless to say, 
doomed to failure. 

Take boll by tbe horns 

Difficulties are to be met not 
evaded. Look your difficulties 
in the face and grapple with 
them rather than quail before 
them. Here are some practical 
techniques to handle them: 

Realistic measure: Take a 
realistic measure of your diffi¬ 
culty. Don’t look at it through 
a magnifying glass. A small 
difficulty is like a pebble. Hold 
it too close to your eye, and it 
fills the whole world and puts 
everything out of focus. Hold 
it at proper viewing distance, 
and it can be examined and 
classified. Throw it at your 
feet, and it can be seen in its 
true setting, just a little bump 
on the road to achievement. 

Keep your head: When you 
confront a difficulty keep your 
head. Don’t get panicky or 
jittery. When somebody asked 
Marshal Foch how he managed 
to ‘win’ World War I, he is 
reported to have replied, “By 
smoking my pipe, not getting 
excited and reserving all my 
strength for the task at hand.” 
As a psychologist puts it, “The 
initial reaction of calmness pre- 
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pares the way for the other 
actions which have to be taken 
facilitating them in a way which 
would be impossible in tension 
or panic.” 

Becoming concerned: It is 
essential to become genuinely 
concerned about your difficulty. 
If you are totally unmotivated 
you will not able to grapple with 
it. Clear recognition of just 
what is required is an important 
step in the resolution of a 
difficulty. 

Finding a practical solution : 
Think up of the possible 
methods of meeting your diffi¬ 
culty after taking expert advice 
where necessary. Weight the 
relative merits and demerits of 
each method. This process will 
need hard and flexible evalua¬ 
tive thinking. Choose one of 
these methods or a combina¬ 
tion of them on as objective and 
realistic a basis as possible. 
Where the situation so demands 
take a decision quickly. Delay 
may be dangerous. Deferring 
things from day to day wastes 
a lot of time and usually ends 
in nothing being done at all. 
As the great psychologist, 
William James said, “There is 
no more miserable human being 
than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision.” There 
is a homely proverb to alert such 
a person: It is too late to lock 
the stable when the horse has 
been stolen. The French ver¬ 
sion is, ‘After the death, the 
doctor.’ 

Action: When you have 
made a decision about the 
action to be taken to meet your 
difficulty, the next step is to take 
that action. That part of your 
action programme which needs 
immediate action should be iso¬ 
lated and upon it your full 
action should be focussed (con¬ 
centrated). Go into action 
putting your whole heart into it 
until the decision is fully imple¬ 
mented; there should be no 
exploring or loitering or looking 
back: “.in all ordinary cir¬ 

cumstances to believe in the 


decision you have made and to 
carry it out with all the efficiency 
and enthusiasm you can muster 
will more than compensate for 
minor errors of judgement.” 

Believe in the possibility of 
success 

When you go into action 
believe in the possibility of 
success. Everything is difficult 
before it becomes easy. Like 
driving, like swimming, like 
judo, like mountain-climbing. 
If your action programme has 
been well devised your powers 
will enable you to put it through. 
Man is not made for defeat. 
Do not be overly pre-occupied 
with safety. Such pre-occupa¬ 
tion is a sign of faint-hearted¬ 
ness, a characteristic of those 
individuals who feel that every 
task which faces them is 
especially difficult; of the people, 
in Adler’s words, “who have no 
confidence in them lo accom¬ 
plish anything.” 

When you have done all 
to meet your difficulties be 
patient. Don’t become overly 
anxious about the result of your 
effort to grapple with your diffi¬ 
culties. Patience is the art of 
hoping. As Disraeli said, “We 
cannot eat the fruit, while the 
tree is in blossom.” So, “having 
done all.stand.” 

Challenges — not calamities : 
Difficulties are not be shunned 
as calamities but to be welcomed 
as challenges. They stimulate 
perseverance, rouse energy, 
stiffen self-reliance and develop 
character and personality. People 
who have achieved greatest 
things have served the appren¬ 
ticeship of difficulties. Misfor¬ 
tunes can sometimes be a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. In Shakes¬ 
peare’s “As You Like It”, the 
exiled duke in the forest of 
Arden found he had much to be 
thankful for: 

Sweet are the uses of 
adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly 
and venomous. 


Wears yet a precious jewel 
in his head. 

Burke said of himself: “I was 
not rocked and swaddled and 
dandled into a legislator.” Ac¬ 
cording to his son, Sir Francis 
Darwin, his father Charles 
Darwin was in constant ill- 
health. “For nearly forty years 
he never knew one day of the 
health of ordinary men and 
thus his life was one long 
struggle against the weariness 
and strain of sickness.” (Rc- 
minscences of My Father’s 
Everyday Life.) 

Difficulties are the leaven 
of life. They add zest to it. 
They are indispensable for 
efflorescence (Howeri ng) of ta lent. 
A great musician once said of a 
promising but passionless con- 
tratricc—“She sings well, but 
she wants something and in that 
something everything. If I were 
single, I would court her; I would 
marry her; I would maltreat 
her; 1 would break her heart; 
and in six months she would be 
the greatest singer in Europe.” 

Those who have a yen for 
cushy tasks forget that too much 
comfort, facility, case and pros¬ 
perity are not good for an indi¬ 
vidual. They hinder the full 
realization of his potential. 
Beethovan said of Rossini that 
he had in him the stuff to have 
made a good musician, if he had 
only, when a boy, been well 
flogged; but that he had been 
spoilt by the facility with which 
he produced. When Mendels¬ 
sohn was about to enter the 
orchestra at Birmingham on the 
first performance of his Elijah, 
he said laughingly to one of his 
friends and critics, “Stick your 
calws into me ! Don’t tell me 
what you like, but what you 
don’t like !” 
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Prohationary/Junior Officers’ 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set argumentative questions 
in order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge and their awareness 
of all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming quite common 
in the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers recruited by the 
country’s leading banks and also in the competitive tests held for the higher 
administrative and economic services. 

The topics taken up hereunder arc very much in the air and very important 
av well. —Editor 


Restructuring the Banks 

Q. A banking commission 
has been appointed to suggest 
reorganisation of the public sec¬ 
tor banks. Should the banks be 
restructured ? If so, what arc 
the reasons for doing so ? Give 
arguments For and Against (he 
Government’s move. 

Ans. On July 24, 1976, the 
Government of India announc¬ 
ed the appointment of a five- 
member commission, with Mr, 
Manubhai Shah, former Minis¬ 
ter for Industry, as chairman, 
to re-examine the organisational 
structure of the 22 public 
sector banks—14 commercial 
banks, nationalised in July 1969, 
with the State Bank of India 
and its seven subsidiaries—in 
the light of the experience gained 
since their nationalisation, with 
a view to promoting their opera¬ 
tional efficiency. Among the 
objectives of the new commis¬ 
sion are a deeper and more 
direct involvement of public 
sector banks in rural develop¬ 
ment with special regard to the 
Prime Minister’s 20-point pro¬ 
gramme and more rapid pro¬ 
gress towards a balanced 
regional development. What 
are the deficiencies of the exist¬ 
ing banking structure in the 
country and in which spheres 


are reform and reorganisation 
urgently needed ? 

Arguments For restructuring the 
banks 

1. The seven-year period 
that has elapsed since the 14 
leading commercial banks were 
nationalised on July 19, 1969, 
has seen a vast expansion of 
branches in all parts of the 
country. About 12,680 branches 
have been added in this period 
and the deposits have risen 
three-fold. But even the senior- 
most spokesmen of the Union 
Government admit that the 
nationalised banks have not 
come up to the expectations of 
the Administration and the 
people. The requisite standard 
of efficiency and prompt service 
have not been attained and a 
large body of bank customers 
have complaints on many scores, 
including undue delays and 
indifferent attitudes of the staff. 

2 . In most of the existing 
banking institutions, there is a 
considerable degree of over¬ 
lapping and duplication of func¬ 
tions in the branches, area, 
regional and zonal offices, and 
also in their central offices. 
There is no clear demarcation 
regarding the level and scope of 
operations and the responsibi¬ 
lity for each type of operations. 


3. The existing banks have 
not done much work in the moti¬ 
vation of employees. The 
requisite sense of dedication to 
public service and an obliga¬ 
tion to earn a name for prompt 
attention to each customer are 
still lacking. There is, instead, 
an air of bureaucratic compla¬ 
cency, stemming from the fact 
that all bank employees are 
assured security of service, being 
virtually government employees. 
Besides, their pay-scales are 
quite high and their promotions 
arc assured however unsatis¬ 
factory their performance. 

4 . The administrative ex¬ 
penses are too high in most 
cases because there is no incen¬ 
tive for economy in operations. 
According to a recent calcula¬ 
tion, most of the banking insti¬ 
tutions spend over 105 per cent 
of the difference between the 
interest earned and the interest 
paid by them. This percentage 
in the case of some efficient 
banks in the private sector is 
stated to be about 80. The 
banks should be instructed to 
stick to this 80 per cent limit, 
including the expenditure on 
regional, zonal and central 
offices. 

5. The existing plethora of 
financial institutions, especially 
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in the rural areas, obviously 
need to be reorganised and 
streamlined so as to avoid waste 
of public money. At present 
there is a network of commer¬ 
cial bank branches, regional 
rural banks, co-operative banks 
and various other forms of 
credit agencies, especially for 
farming operations of various 
types, such as purchase of 
tractors, pumping sets, fertili¬ 
sers, seeds etc. Economy should 
be eflected by integrating some 
of these agencies, allocating 
their respective functions and 
fixing responsibility for lapses. 

6. A large section of the 
bank staff functioning in the 
rural areas is not village-oriented 
and lacks the right approach to 
rural folks’ problems. There 
are very few reorientation cour¬ 
ses for bank employees to deve¬ 
lop the correct attitudes towards 
the needy village borrowers, 
while at the same time safe¬ 
guarding the public interest by 
avoiding lending operations to 
irresponsible people who do not 
intend to repay the loans and 
who merely are opportunists 
out to exploit the Government’s 
generosity. 

7. In the all-out bid to 
claim credit for giving massive 
loans to the needy sections of the 
people, many of the public sector 
banks have taken undue risks. 
They have lent money indiscri¬ 
minately. without ensuring secu¬ 
rity and other guarantees. Every 
written-off loan means a loss to 
the public exchequer and an 
indirect tax on the ordinary 
citizen. Streamlining of the 
banks’ operations is, therefore, 
urgently called for. Even now, 
as the Union Minister for 
Revenue and Banking has ad¬ 
mitted, non-institutional sources 
account for nearly 66 per cent 
of agricultural credit. 

"k 8. At present the banks 
have unequal operational areas 
and different strength and 
“spread”. Changes in the orga¬ 
nisational pattern so as to faci¬ 
litate a more equal sharing of 
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the responsibilities would help 
improve matters./ They would 
also enable experts to make a 
correct assessment of each 
bank's performance at the end 
of a period. ''This also involves 
the question of the size of the 
banks and underlines the need 
for mergers so as to form fewer 
banks with a greater concentra¬ 
tion of functions.! But the be¬ 
lief that the larger the size of 
the bank, the greater the econo¬ 
mies of scale and the greater 
the ability to bear the overheads 
and risks should not be carried 
too far. A larger size often 
means a loss of effectiveness and, 
of course, a sharp curtailment of 
the element of personal touch 
which is so essential from the 
customer’s standpoint. 

Arguments Against Restructuring 

1. During the seven years 
since nationalisation, the banks 
have totally changed their out¬ 
look. Service is now the motto, 
not profits. Countless people, 
especially the weaker sections of 
society, have derived a great 
deal of benefit from the nationa¬ 
lised banks and they now count 
on them for all their credit 
needs. The people now get 
even consumption loans. It 
is only recently that the masses 
have become familiar with the 
pattern of banks and the manner 
of their functioning. Another 
organisational change at this 
stage would confuse them. Too 
many changes are not conducive 
to the efficiency of any organisa¬ 
tion, least of all to a vast net¬ 
work of banks which deal direct¬ 
ly with the masses and have to 
win—and retain—their goodwill. 

2. It is pointless to merge 
different banks in a region be¬ 
cause each bank has by now 
secured its own clientele and its 
own categories of customers 
who have begun to develop con¬ 
fidence in the local branch. A 
merger would mean a loss of 
identity, a change in the methods 
of work and introduction of 
new methods, new personnel. 
The possibility of loss or a sharp 


cut in bank business in such a 
context cannot be ruled oup 
Were this to happen, the pro¬ 
posed restructuring would prove 
self-defeating. The three-fold 
increase in deposits from Rs. 
4646 crores to Rs. 15,056 crores 
at the end of June 1976 is 
creditable enough. The expan¬ 
sion has in fact been pheno¬ 
menal. . 

3. The State-wise distri¬ 
bution of about 21,000 branches 
of all commercial and regional 
banks by April 1976 seems be 
quite in proportion to the actual 
as against inflated requirements. 
The population in thousands 
per bank office in Chandigarh, 
for instance, is 5; in Kerala 15: 
in J & K and Tamil Nadu 20; 
V/cst Bengal 35 : U.P. 41; Mani¬ 
pur 89 and Mizoram 166 
(because of the hilly and un¬ 
developed tracts). This network 
should prove adequate to ensure 
adequate deposit mobilisation. 
Actual performance, and not 
the number of branches, should 
be the principal criterion. 

4. The proposal to ensure 
functional .specialisation is not 
quite sound and will lead to 
avoidable duplication of staff 
and waste of funds. The 
requirements of modern indus¬ 
try and commerce, as well as 
the requirements of the weaker 
sections of the community, 
require that all types of banking 
services, especially loans, should 
be readily available nt every 
bank branch, instead of requir¬ 
ing a prospective borrower to 
visit one area for one type of 
loan and another area for an¬ 
other type of credit, with the 
necessity of providing security 
and other guarantees, etc., at 
both places. 

5. At many places the bank 
employees’ unions hinder the 
introduction of overdue reforms. 
By now a certain amount of 
adjustment seems to have been 
made, but there is no guarantee 
that attempts to break up the 
existing pattern of banks will 
not be resisted by the unions. 
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The possibility of unrest and 
discontentment among the bank 
staff cannot be ignored. This 
would be especially noticeable 
if, as has been suggested, various 
banks in different regions arc 
grouped together. The staff of 
different banks merged into one 
large unit may not function 
smoothly owing to jealousies 
and professional problems. 


One Year of SITE 

Q. The one-year Satellite 
Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE) concluded on July 
31, t976. The experiment has 
been described by some people as 
a remarkable success. Give 
arguments For and Against this 
view. 

Ans. The long-awaited and 
much-publicised SITE com¬ 
menced on August !, 1975, 
through the help of the U.S. 
satellite “ATS-6”,, which was 
stationed 46,000 kms. above the 
Indian Ocean and which the 
U.S. Government took back 
after the ^eciiicd period ot 
one-year. The principal aim 
was to educate and entertain 
the rural masses, to enrich life 
in the villages and assist in 
creating an awareness among the 
villagers about the development 
programmes being implemented 
by the various governments. 
The television programme cover¬ 
ed about five million people in 
2,400 Indian villages spread 
over six States—Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Rajasthan and Kar¬ 
nataka. In view of the healthy 
impact made by SITE on mil¬ 
lions of people across large 
areas and comprising men, wo¬ 
men and children, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to 
extend the experiment in an¬ 
other form over large areas 
through Terrestrial TV Exten¬ 
sion. Under this scheme, one 
terrestrial transmitter will be 
set up in each of the six States 
formerly served by SITE. These 
transmitters are expected to 
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start relaying specially devised 
programmes from early 1977. It 
is proposed to cover about two- 
thirds of the SITE villages and 
also 8,000 new ones, because of 
the larger range of some of the 
transmitters, especially those 
at Jaipur and Hyderabad. 
Various views have been expres¬ 
sed about the relative benefits 
derived from SITE. The endur¬ 
ing gains have been weighed 
against the temporary benefits 
in the shape of entertainment. 
Was SITE worth all the cost, 
the time and the energy spent 
on arranging the year-long 
experiment ? 

Arguments For SITE 

1. SITE made an impres¬ 
sive impact on most of the 
covered villages. A team of 
United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), which 
toured the covered areas, spoke 
highly of the various program¬ 
mes telecast under this ambitious 
project. Visitors from several 
Third World countries also 
praised the experiment and ex¬ 
pressed a desire to have similar 
satellites over their own coun¬ 
tries in order to provide an 
effective and easy method of 
mass education. SITE has 
rightly been described as “the 
greatest communication experi¬ 
ment in history”, the “unique 
teacher in the sky”, the “inimi¬ 
table entertainer and educator 
rolled into one”. In fact, ac¬ 
cording to a report, there was 
hardly a day when some socio¬ 
logist, administrator, broad¬ 
caster, TV team or other deeply 
interested persons did not 
visit the Space Applications 
Centre at Ahmedabad to know 
how SITE was progressing and 
to learn the technique and study 
the impact. The interest in 
SITE was in fact world-wide. 

2. SITE has helped the 
rural millions in many spheres 
of life and has acquainted them 
with developments in education, 
agriculture and industry. The 
educational programmes were 


generally popular, and It Is 
stated that the attendance was 
cent per cent in school classes 
where the programmes were 
made available. Even adults 
were attracted to the broad¬ 
casts and were among the atten¬ 
tive listeners and viewers. A 
more effective educational device 
than SITE has yet to be devised. 
Children were greatly interested 
and learnt numerous new facts 
about their own country and 
about foreign countries. The 
extent of general knowledge they 
have thus acquired is difficult 
to measure; but it was certainly 
far more extensive than could 
have been imparted through 
other means. They learnt many 
scientific facts and came to know 
much about the Government, 
prominent leaders, etc. Eveu 
the school teachers were happy 
with television; it greatly facili¬ 
tated their task and laid solid 
foundations of knowledge 
among their pupils. 

3. The farmers also learnt 
a great deal about the latest 
agricultural techniques, the 
utility and methods of using 
farm inputs, fertilisers, etc. The 
villages have been made aware 
of the various programmes be¬ 
ing launched for their benefit. 
The programmes have made 
them politically conscious and 
created an immense social 
awakening which would other¬ 
wise have taken years to develop. 
The programmes have inspired 
new attitudes among the illite¬ 
rate, many of whom have come 
to know the elementary things 
of life about which they were 
totally ignorant. What the 
newspapers and the persistent 
propaganda efforts of agricul¬ 
tural officers, BDOs and others 
failed to do, TV has done. It 
was a miracle from many points 
of view. The satellite thus 
offered an opportunity to “leap¬ 
frog”. As President Fakhrud- 
din Ali Ahmed put it, SITE had 
enabled the country to achieve 
a major breakthrough in the 
fight against illiteracy. Educa- 
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tlon through TV has been suc¬ 
cessfully tried elsewhere too, 
but the vast potentialities of the 
satellite medium have become 
apparent through SITE in India. 

Arguments Against SITE 

1. TV generally is a very 
expensive medium and SITE 
even more expensive; it just 
devoured money. The benefits 
accruing from SITE were not 
proportionate to the investment. 
Although the satellite was given 
by the USA free of charge, the 
additional expenditure was 
much too heavy. In any case, 
the free gift was only for a year. 
Unless the TV medium is con¬ 
tinued, the villagers would forget 
whatever little they learnt 
through SITE programmes. But 
the costs calculated by top 
scientists is colossal. In his 
book “Economics of Television 
in India”, Dr. B.D. Dhawan 
estimated that a TV station costs 
about Rs. 2 crores, and another 
Rs. one crore is needed to pro¬ 
vide really useful programmes 
for the people of various cate¬ 
gories for six hours daily on a 
single channel. Dr. Dhawan 
also estimated that the cost of a 
purely terrestrial system of the 
type proposed to be launched 
from the beginning of 1977 
would be in the range of Rs. 
4,472 million to Rs. 7,323 
million if microwave relays 
are used and slightly higher if 
coaxial cables are used. The 
estimate of the operational costs 
annually are from Rs. 670 
million to Rs. 1220 million. 
Where are these colossal 
amounts to come from ? The 
country is too poor to afford 
this luxury, for after all, it is 
a luxury, not a necessity. There 
is also the cost of TV sets. If 
the benefits of the proposed 
programmes are not to be con¬ 
fined to a limited section of 
rural society, a very large num¬ 
ber of community sets would 
have to be bought, installed and 
maintained. The Fifth Plan allo¬ 
cation is only Rs. 10 crores for 
25,000 community sets; actually, 


at least 500,000 community sets 
would be required if the aim is 
to be achieved. 

2. At most of the rural 
centres the audiences were more 
interested in films, music, folk 
songs and other light program¬ 
mes for entertainment. The 
instructional programmes, pre¬ 
pared at heavy cost, drew only 
limited audiences. The atten¬ 
dance dropped considerably 
after the end of film shows and 
light music. This means that 
for the enlightenment of small 
groups of people here and there, 
huge amounts of money were 
spent. 

3. As for “new attitudes”, 
it has been found that such 
changes in attitudes were 
brought about among the upper 
crust of society, those already 
enlightened somewhat and these 
who would, in any case, have 
improved their knowledge 
through other means. Again, 
new farming techniques can 
be adopted only by those who 
have the means, and the vast 
majority of small farmers who 
saw the programmes simply do 
not have the means for this 
purpose. The benefit of SITE 
programmes in all such cases 
was just marginal and purely 
transitory. There has been no 
visible improvement in the 
standard of living of the numer¬ 
ous villagers in SITE areas. 

4. At most places, there 
was lack of interest among local 
officials, primary school tea¬ 
chers, village level workers, 
doctors, BDOs etc., who should 
have been deeply involved in 
such educational campaigns. 
Besides, while the SITE by¬ 
passed the urban audiences, a 
terrestrial station, say in the 
heart of Jaipur, would also have 
to cater to urban audiences. 
The villagers would be merely at 
the fringe of the coverage. 

5. Then there was the 
problem of preparing the right 
programmes for the right 
audiences of SITE and in the 


right language. No region 
covered by SITE could get just 
the programme that would have 
been fully understood and ap¬ 
preciated by its people for more 
than 10 or 20 minutes. In most 
cases, the exposure of the village 
audiences to instructional pro¬ 
grammes of agriculture, health 
and education was limited to a 
few minutes* in each session. 
Linguistic difficulties, dialect 
hurdles and ecological variations 
created additional difficulties, 
with the result that the net bene¬ 
fit of SITE on the masses was 
very little. Since the diverse 
cultural and linguistic problems 
will continue for decades, the 
utility of such programmes is 
open to question. The leader of 
the Commonwealth team of 
broadcasters who assessed the 
impact of SITE, while praising 
the project generally, conceded 
that only a fraction of the 
audience at each village, say 
about 50 persons, could follow 
what was going on. The others 
merely watched the fun on the 
scree ,i of the “magic box” in 
their spare time, after the day’s 
fanning was over, just as they 
would watch a show at a touring 
cinema, and then forgot all 
about it. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES! 

Emblem for 1980 Gomes: The 

Internationa! Olympic Committee, at 
a meeting at Montreal on July 16, 
approved the official emblem for the 
1980 Summer Olympics to be held 
at Moscow. Five interlacing rings, 
stadium tracks and a five-pointed star 
will form the main elements of the 
emblem. 

According to another decision, 
it was approved that Sambo Wrestl¬ 
ing be included in the Moscow pro¬ 
gramme. 

1.0-C. Vice-President: Tunisia's 
member on the International Olympic 
Committee, Mr. Mohammad Mzali, 
was elected Vice-President of the 
I.O.C. at Montreal on July 16. lie 
succeeded West Germany’s Willi 
Daume on expiry of the term of his 
office. 

Gymnastics Chief r Mr. Yuri 
Titov of the Soviet Union was elected 
President of the International Gym¬ 
nastic Federation at Montreal on July 
15. He defeated the previous Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Arthur Gander of Switzer¬ 
land, by 27 votes to 24. 

C.L. Mehta Elected: Air Vice 
Marshal (Retd.) C.I,. Mehta of India 
was elected Vice-President of the 
Commonwealth Weightlifting Fede¬ 
ration at a meeting at Montreal on 
July 15. 

New IAAF President: Mr. Idrian 
Paulen of Holland was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation at Montreal on 
July 22. He took over from Lord 
Exeter of Britain who retired after 30 
years in office, 

The IAAF rejected by 213 votes 
to 140 an African countries' motion 
to give each nation a single vote on 
the Federation and decided to retain 
its division in five groups known as 
*AA\ 'A', *B\ 'C* and 'D\ 

Nations in *AA’ group have eight 
votes and includes, the USA, the 
USSR, the FRG, the GDR and India. 
India was raised to this status this 
year. Those in ‘A’ group have six 
votes, in Group ‘B’ four. Group ‘C’ 
two and Group ‘D’ one. 

The first World Cup Athletics 
Championships will be held from 
September 2 to 4 at Dusseldorf (W. 
Germany), according to another 
decision. Five teams from each 
continent, including the United States, 
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and the first two nations in the Euro¬ 
pean Cup will compete in the tourna¬ 
ment. 

FIFA Expels South Africa: The 

International Football Federation, 
meeting at Montreal on July 17, ex¬ 
pelled South Africa, who had been 
suspended 12 years ago. Meanwhile, 
the People’s Republic of China pulled 
out of the FIFA, under 24 hours 
after it had been admitted, because 
of the refusal of the house to expel 
Taiwan for which a resolution had 
been presented by the African coun¬ 
tries. Four members of the FIFA— 
Nepal, Benin (.Dahomey), Madagas¬ 
car and Bahamas—were suspended 
for non-payment of dues. 

Boxing Ban Lifted: The ban on 
competitors, who sport beards and 
long hair on religious grounds was 
lifted by the International Amateur 
Boxing Federation at its meeting at 
Montreal on July 16. This will 
particularly benefit the Sikhs from 
India. 

r " Asian Games: The 1978 Asian 
Games will be hosted by Thailand 
from December 9 to 23 at Bangkok, 
venue of the fifth and sixth Asian 
Games in 1966 and 1970. This was 
confirmed at a meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Asian Games 
Federation at Montreal on July 28 
Japan, Iran and Saudi Atabia would 
be the chief sponsors in a financia’ 
subsidy of $3 million to help Thai¬ 
land stage the Games on a workable 
basis. 

The same meeting also decided 
to accept India’s offer of holding the 
1982 Asian Games at New Delhi. 

According to another decision of 
the AGF Executive, Israel would not 
he allowed to take part in the 1978 
Games. This was based on security 
reasons and expense which would 
be involved if they were invited to 
participate. 

Commonwealth Games: Brisbane 
was approved as the site for the 1982 
Commonwealth Games at a meeting 
of the Commonwealth Games Asso¬ 
ciation at Montreal on July 14. The 
Australian city was the only candidate 
after Birmingham's withdrawal early 
this year. 

FIH Elections: Mr. Rene Frank 
of Belgium was re-elected President 
of the International Hockey Federa¬ 
tion at Montreal on July 28. 


For the first time a woman, Mrs. 
Adri Lancaster of Belgium, was elect¬ 
ed one of the vice-presidents. Mr. 
Ashwini Kumar of India would con¬ 
tinue as a vice-president and Begun 
Aizaz Rasul would remain a member 
of the council. Mr. M.A.M. Rama- 
swamy. President of the Indian Hoc¬ 
key Federation, was elected a member 
of the council by defeating the sitting 
councillor, Mr. Gursewak Singh. 

The Bahamas, Macao, Puerto 
Rico and the United Arab Emirates 
and the Malaysian Women’s Hockey 
Association were admitted as full 
members of the FIH and the Ciracas 
Club (Venezuela) a-, an adherent 
member, bringing the numbu of 
affiliated countries to 77. 

Volleyball Chief: Mr. Paul 
Libuuld of France was re-elected Pre¬ 
sident of the International Volleyball 
Federation. He is holding this office 
since the Federation was formed in 
1949. 

OLYMPICS FOR DISABLED 

U.S.A. on Top: The U.S.A., 
defending champions, again finished 
on top in the eight-day fifth Olympics 
for the Physically Disabled, which 
came to a close at Toronto on August 
12. More than 30 nations partici¬ 
pated in the Games. Seven coun¬ 
tries—India, Kenya, Jamaica, 
Uganda, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Po¬ 
land and Cuba—pulled out of the 
Games in protest against South 
Africa's participation. 

The USA finished with a tally of 
62 gold medals and were followed 
by the Netherlands (45) and Israel 
(35) In the ovciall medal standings, 
the USA topped with 145 medals. 
Britain (120) and West Germany (94) 
came second and third respectively. 

ACROBATICS 

World Championships: Soviet 
fliers Lidiya Lemova and Viktor 
Lelsko won the Eighth World Acro¬ 
batic Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Kiev on August 4. In the 
men’s classification the second place 
was taken by Igor Yegorov. also of 
the Soviet Union, and the third place 
went to Ivan Tucek of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. The second place among 
women was taken by Valentina Yai- 
kova and third by L>obov Nernkova, 
both of the USSR. 

ATHLETICS 

World Record: A German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic women's team estab¬ 
lished a new world record at Berlin 
on August 7 when they clocked 7 
minutes 54'2 seconds in the 800 
metres relay. The previous record of 
8 minutes 5 2 seconds was set by a 
Bulgarian team in 1975. 

(Contd. on page 159) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

( Contd. from page 104) 


Punjab, Bihar, J & K, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Manipur, Nagaland 
and Arunachal Pradesh have 
not sent their views on the 
issue. 

The only two States which 
have no objection to the pro¬ 
posal are Gujarat and Tamil 
Nadu (when they had non- 
Congross governments). 

The Karnataka Govern¬ 
ment rafieclecl the views of the 
majority when it expressed the 
view that youth at 18 would 
“still be emotionally immature 
to shoulder the very respon¬ 
sible burden of selecting the 
people’s representatives to the 
government to rule them.” 
The Government of Kerala 
thought persons in the age- 


group 18 to 21 “are only ado¬ 
lescents and cannot be expected 
to have maturity of thought, 
firmness of conviction, clarity 
of ideas and distinct views." 
Maturity of mind and charac¬ 
ter and independent views come 
only after attaining the age of 
21. The Orissa Government 
feels that the size of the electo¬ 
rate would increase tremendous¬ 
ly and the measure will intro¬ 
duce party politics in educa - 1 
tional institutions. It would 
also impose a heavy financial 
burden on the exchequer for 
handling such a vast electorate. 
UP also has putforth this view, 
stressing the heavy financial 
involvement in increasing the 
electorate considerably. 


Mid-Term Appraisal of the Fifth Five-Year Plan 

{Contd. from page 128) 


Population: The growth of 
population is closely linked with 
the growth of the economy. Ap¬ 
propriately, the government has 
tried to integrate the population 
policy with the process of eco¬ 
nomic development. The 
recent national population 
policy has given a new orienta¬ 
tion to the strategy adopted so 
far on the all-important issue of 
population control. The higher 
ago of marriage, compulsory 
registration of marriages (at 
present under the active con¬ 
sideration with the government) 
and the concerted country-wide 
drive to enforce birth control 
in the rural and urban areas are 
expected to yield results. Out¬ 
lay on family planning program¬ 
mes has been increased in the 
current plan. 

20-point Economic Program¬ 
me: A noteworthy feature of 
the current plan (1976-77) is that 
the various constituents of the 
20-point economic programme 
have received massive support 


in thearmu;il plan. In addition 
to the outlays provided in the 
annual plans of the States and 
the Union Territories, a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 1,637 million has 
been made in the plan for 
various schemes relevant to the 
programme. 

In conclusion, it may be 
stated that the economy is on 
the threshold of rapid transfor¬ 
mation now us never before. 
The political, social and econo¬ 
mic environment is salutary for 
this sea-change. The one-year- 
old Emergency and the mass- 
scale responsiveness to the new 
economic programme—a blue¬ 
print for progress and social 
welfare—have lent a new’ di¬ 
mension for the pick-up of the 
economy. The new wave of 
enthusiasm and discipline and 
dedication, if channelised pro¬ 
perly and in time, can go a long 
way for the consolidation of the 
gains and for their furtherance 
in the two subsequent plan years. 


DEBATE; DISCUSSION 

(Contd from page 148) 

those views and to influence 
those desires.” So, uniformity 
of beliefs is not desirable at all. 
Truth comes out only after the 
clash of opinions and not 
through suppression of free¬ 
doms, and every citizen has 
something valuable to contri¬ 
bute, excepf, of course, the 
insane and the criminal-minded 
for whom prison is the most 
suitable place. But surely all 
opponents of a regime are not 
criminals. They should have 
the benefit of the doubt so that 
democratic forces may flourish 
and difference of political 
opinions not stifled under a 
false cover. Democracy must 
live and flourish regardless of 
personalities. 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

[Contd. from page 149) 

go to heaven alone and 1 will 
show you one who will never 
be admitted there. The love ol 
lucre makes a man self-absorbed. 
Through glass we can see others 
but when it is plated with silver, 
it becomes a mirror and then 
we see only ourselves. Silver 
and gold have such miraculous 
property. The mere pursuit of 
gold has never made a nation 
great and strong. The Empires 
of Egypt and Rome prided them¬ 
selves on their splendour but 
this splendour was like a giant 
with feet of day. Very soon 
these empires were laid to dust, 
leaving not a rack behind. They 
made gold their god and the god 
plagued them like the devil. The 
golden periods in human history 
were not those when men were 
hurrying about in search of gold, 
but those who put their trust 
in knowledge. Gold may be 
great but greater far is human 
sympathy, the love of man tor 
his neighbour. The world has 
been made happier by the efforts 
of philanthropists and refor¬ 
mers. Money-grabbers have 
only made it a picture of hell 
and misery. 
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Colombo Summit of the Non-Aligned 

(Contd. from page 112) 


continues to obstruct the aspira¬ 
tions of the non-aligned and 
other developing countries. 

“Collective self-reliance” has 
been defined as the means for 
utilisation of the resources of 
developing countries to promote 
social justice and to engender 
public participation in the deve¬ 
lopment process. It also means 
the establishment of more egali¬ 
tarian patterns of international 
economic relationships and pre¬ 
supposes structural changes in 
the economics of developing 
countries. The world’s resources 
should be conserved and utilised 
io satisfy the genuine needs and 
wants conducive to human hap¬ 
piness. The dependence of the 


Third World countries on the 
industrialised centres of the 
world has to be reduced. 

Co-operation among the 
non-aligned and other develop¬ 
ing countries to increase their 
bargaining power in the inter¬ 
national economy through the 
use of their latent capacity for 
joint action is the other for¬ 
midable dimension of collective 
self-reliance. This is also the 
instrument to obtain the in¬ 
creased flow of resources for 
their development. 

The conference demanded 
full implementation of the U.N. 
resolution calling for maintain¬ 
ing the Indian Ocean as a peace 
zone. 


SPORTS 

Ludmila Bragina of the Soviet 
Union obliletaled the world 3.000 
metres record at College Park {Mary¬ 
land) on August 8 with a timing of 8 
minutes 27' 1 seconds. The previous 
mark of 8 minutes 45 - 4 seconds was 
set two months ago by Bregctc Waitz 
of Norway. 


BASKETBALL 

Nehru Gold Cup: Western Rail¬ 
way retained the title in the Nehru 
Gold Cup Basketball Tournament 
when they defeated Blues by 101 
points to 65 at Bliilwara on July 11. 
Maharashtra lifted the women's cup 
with a 51-33 win over Delhi. 


CRICKET 

West Indies-England Test: West 
Indies defeated England by 55 
runs in the fourth Test at Leeds on 
July 27. 

Scores: 

West Indies: 450 (R.C. Fredericks 
109, C.G. Greenidge 115; J. Snow, 
four for 72) and 196 (B. Willis, five 
for 42). 

England: 387 (Tony Grcig 116, 
A. Knot 116) and 204 (Tony Greig 
76 not out; Roberts, five for 42). 

Fifth Test: West Indies further 
established their superiority, scoring 
a crushing victory over England by 
231 runs in the fifth and final Test 
match which concluded at the Oval 


(Contd. from page 157) 

(London) on August 17. They thus 
finished the series with three wins 
and (wo draws. 

The match was remarkable for 
two performances by the West Indies 
players. V.A. Richards misled his 
triple century by nine runs and M. 
Holding finished with a record tally 
of 14 wickets for 149 runs. The 
previous best was by West Indies 
last year when Andy Roberts cap¬ 
tured 12 wickets for 121 runs against 
India. 

Scores : 

West Indies: 687 for eight dec. 
(V.A. Richards 291, C. Lloyed 84) 
and 182 for no loss dec. (R.C. 
Fredericks 86 notout.C.G. Greenidge 
85 not out). 

England: 4.35 (D.L. Amiss 203; 
M. Holding, eight for 92) and 203 
(M. Holding, six for 57). 

Women’s World Cup: The second 
Women’s World Cup Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment will be held m India in Deccm- 
ber-January 1977, according to a 
decision in London on August 10 of 
the International Women’s Cricket 
Conference. England, who won the 
first championship in 1973, will 
defend their title. 


FOOTBALL 

Nizam Gold Cup: Hyderabad 
Telephones won the Nizam Gold Cup 
Football Tournament when they 
defeated South Central Railway 


Sports Association by 2-1 at Hydera¬ 
bad on July 7. 

Calcutta Senior League: Mohun 
Bagan regained the Calcutta Senior 
Football League Championships 
beating Aryans by a ione goal in the 
last match of the League at Calcutta 
on August 10. With this win, Mohun 
Bagan snatched the title for the 13th 
time breaking a record of six-year 
monopoly by East Bengal since 1970. 

HORSE RACING 

Race-course at Farldabad: The 
Haryana Vidhan Sabha, on July 
11, .passed the Haryana Race-Course 
Licensing Bill, 1976, providing for a 
racc-course at Faridabad. The threo- 
crore-rupee project, which includes 
a five-star hotel, is expected to be 
completed in two or three years. 

ROLLER SKATING 

National Championships: Guja¬ 
rat and Chandigarh shared the 
honours in the 20th National Roller 
Skating Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Calcutta on August 8. 
While Gujarat dominated in the events 
for girls and women, Chandigarh 
came into reckoning through their 
boys and the hockey team. 

TENNIS 

Davf. c Cup: Britain, the United 
States and France settled their diffe¬ 
rences with the other countries of the 
Davis at the General Assembly of 
the International J^awn Tennis Fede¬ 
ration at Monaco on July 7. Earlier, 
they had announced a plan of start¬ 
ing a rival tournament when the 
Davis Cup nations had refused to 
expel Mexico for refusing to play 
South Africa. The ILTF members 
voted 25-23 against expelling South 
Africa. 

Grand Slam: lile Nastase de¬ 
feated Manuel Orantes, 6-4, 6-3, to 
claim the Grand Slam of Tennis 
Championship at Hack (South Caro¬ 
lina) on July 12. Nastase picked up 
* 75,000 for the victory and Orantes 
got % 40.000, 

HONOUR 

Jesse Owens Decorated: Presi¬ 
dent Ford presented 1936 Olympic 
hero Jesse Owens with a Medal of 
Freedom at Washington on August 
6 and pledged that “politics will be 
kept out of the arena” when the 
United States hosts the 1980 Winter 
Olympics. 

Owens, a black athlete, had out¬ 
raged Adolf Hitler when he won four 
gold medals in the 1936 Olympics 
in Berlin—a meet that Hitler hoped 
would show the superiority of the 
Aryan race. 
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Appointments etc. 


appointed, elected 

Giulio Andreotti: Elected 
Prime Minister of Italy. 

Jaisukhlal Hathi: Appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Haryana. 

Bidesh Tukaram Kuikarni: 

Appointed Licut.-Governor of 
Pondicherry. 

Gen. Bernard Rogers: Ap¬ 
pointed Army Chief ot Staff ot 
U.S. forces. 

Bum Suk Lee: Ambassa¬ 
dor of Republic of Korea in 
India presented his letter ot 
credence to the President, Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed on 
20-7-76. 

N. Au Makunga: Appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of Zaire in 
India. 

Mohammed Ibrahim Fgal: 

Appointed Ambassador of So¬ 
mali in India. 

Javier-illanes Fernandez: 
Appointed Ambassador of Chile 
in India. 

Shaikh Saleh Ben Abdullah 
Al-Sugair: Appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of Saudi Arabia in India. 

John Adam Thompson: Ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner of 
Britain in India in succession 
to Sir Michael Walker. He is 
expected to take charge in 
India in early January 1977. 

Mikhail Yegorov: Appoint¬ 
ed U.S.S.R. Minister of Ship¬ 
building. 

Thomas Gian Davies: Ap¬ 
pointed Regional Director for 
the South-Central Asian regional 
office of the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF). 


M.M. Thomas: Appointed 
Secretary of the Union Public 
Service Commission. 

Santosh Kumar Roy; Ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the Jute 
Corporation of India. 

Idrian Paulen: Elected Pre¬ 
sident of the International Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Federation (IAAF). 

Prof. Amrik Singh: Secre¬ 
tary, Indian Association of Uni¬ 
versities elected President of the 
international Congress of Uni¬ 
versities Adult Education. 


EVE 

JULY 

23—Indo-Poiish airline accord 
signed. 

27— Former Prime Minister Mr. 
Kakuci Tanaka of Japan 
arrested in Lockheed payoff 
case. 

28— U.K. snaps ties with 
Uganda. 

—Severe earthquakes rock 
China. 

29— India to launch satellite in 
three years. 

—A reconciliation agreement 
signed between Syria and 
Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation. 

30— Malagasy Republic Prime 
Minister killed in Copter 
crash. 

AUGUST 

1— U.S. to sell missiles, bombs 
to Saudi Arabia. 

2— New oil well found near 
Bombay High. 


DIED 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler: One 
of Britain's most famous 
archaeologists. 

Tarimila Nagi R e d d i : 

Leader of the All-Tndia Co¬ 
ordination Committee of the 
Marxist-Leninist party. 

Col. Joel Rakotomatala: 
Prime Minisfer of Malagasy. 

Lord Thomson: A British- 
Canadian newspaper publisher. 

PERSONS IN THE NEWS 

S i r Vecrasamy Ringadoo: 
Finance Minister of 
Mauritius. 

C.B. Molapo: Foreign 
Minister of Lesotho. 

Lionel Stleru: Secretary of 
State of Labour of France. 


NTS 


—Australia and India signed 
new trade pact. 

—Sea-Law conference begins 
at Washington. 

3— Mother Teresa mobbed at 
Church meet at Philadel¬ 
phia. 

—First electric train flagged 
off from New Delhi to 
Howrah. 

—Centre takes over Metal 
Corporation of India. 

4— Sudan plotters executed. 

5— India and Lesotho signed 
agreement on economic and 
technical co-operation. 

—Big Ben stop working. 

7—Uganda and Kenya signed 
an agreement to restore 
normal relations. 

—Deliii-Karachi linked by 
air, 

12—Foreign Ministers meeting 
in Colombo. 
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XXI Montreal Olympics 

(July 17 to August 1, 1976) 



Cosflicst-Ever Show 

The most-troubled XXI World 
Olympic Games were declared open 
by Queen Elizabeth of Britain at 
Montreal (Canada) on July 17. Lord 
Killanin. President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee, pre¬ 
sided over the colourful closing 
ceremony on August I. 

Although the opening of the 
fabulous Games, which cost the host 
city $ 1,500 million, the highest-over 
owing to labour troubles and lising 
cost of material, was invoked by 
colour, splendour and pageantry, the 
occasion was tinged with bitterness 
as a result of political squabbles winch 
must have made the founder, Baron de 
Couberlin, turn in his grave. 

The first jolt came when Canada 
refused to accept Taiwan as the 
Republic of China. The International 
Olympic Committee struggled with 
the problem for several days and 
ultimately it was agreed, as a special 
case, that Taiwan could participate 
in its own name, using even the flag 
and national anthem of China The 
Taiwanis spurned the gracious offer 
and withdrew. 

Then came a bomb-shell from the 
African and Arab countries refusing 
to participate unless the I.O.C. de¬ 
barred New Zealand because of their 
sports links with white-ruled South 
Africa. The countries who with¬ 
drew were: Algeria, Cameroon, Chad, 
Central African Republic, Congo, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, 
Ghana, Iraq, Kenya, Libya, Mala¬ 
gasy Republic, Mali, Morocco, Niger, 
Nigeria, Sudan, Tanzania, Togo, 
Uganda, Upper Volta and Zambia. 
Lesotho, Malawi and Zaire had 
decided against sending teams to 
Montreal for private reasons. 
Somali and Mauritius, who announc¬ 
ed they backed the African boycott, 
did not enter the Games. 

The withdrawal of these nations 


reduced the number of competitors 
to 6,934 and that of the officials 2,225. 
Pressmen, accredited to cover the 
Games, numbered 7,896, a total 
more than that of the competitors 
Besides other losses, the withdrawal 
of Zambia, Ghana and Nigeria from 
football and Kenya from hockey, 
the hosts had to suffer a loss of 
$ 2,000,000 which they had to refund 
from the sale of tickets. 

Show Goes On 

Despite the boycott, competitors 
from 84 countries, proudly carrying 
their flags, paraded into Montreal’s 
superblv-constructcd stadium, full to 
a capacity crowd of 70,000 for the 
opening of the gieat sports jamboree. 
French being the official language of 
the Montreal Olympics, the squads 
from various countries matched in 
according to that language Pierre 
St. Jean, a Canadian weightlifter, took 
the oath on behalf of the competitors 
and for the fust time, an official took 
it on behalf of umpires, judges and 
referees assuring "impartiality. 

An Innovation 

For the first lime in the 80-ycar- 
old Modern Olympic Games, the 
Olympic torch was carried into the 
arena by two Canadian tecn-agercs 
a boy and a gill. Vociferous cheers 
greeted 16-ycar-old Sancha Hendcrscn 
( Toronto ) and 14-year-old Stephane 
Prefountaine (Montreal), as the 
charming couple, holding the torch 
jointly, went round the track, rose a 
few steps, and ignited the urn which 
kept the Olympic fire burning till the 
end of the Games. 

Another Marvel 

Another marvel of space-age 
technology was the manner in which 
the Olympic flame had been carried 
from Athens, the home of ancient 
Olympics, to Montreal. The flame, 
ignited from the sun’s rays in Olympia 
on July 13 and relayed by runners in 


two days to the Greek capital, was 
tiansnulted by a satellite and laser 
beam from Athens in fractions of a 
second by a modern dry' “flaruc- 
throwei’’ across half the world to an 
urn on top of Parliament Hill at 
Ottawa. From there, another team 
of runners relayed the torch to 
Montreal. 

A Costly Lesson 

Learning a lesson fioin the tragedy 
during the 1972 Munich Olympics, 
the Montreal authorities made strict 
secuiiiy arrangements, posting 16,000 
armed security personnel in and 
around the venue of the games. The 
performance of their duties were, no 
doubt, irksome to the participants 
particulai f.v, but so fool-pioof was 
the arrangement that everything went 
peacefully. 

U.S.S.R. on Top 

The Soviet Union held their 
accustomed place at the top of the 
medal tabic. But the success story 
of Montreal was the rise of GDR 
(Past Germany t. Their teams, train¬ 
ed to perfection, dethroned the USA 
as the second nation in the Games. 
They were particularly devastating in 
the glamour sports—athletics and 
swimming, ft is interesting to note 
that the total of medals of the two 
German teams is much more than 
that of the USSR. 


The final medal standings at the 
completion of the Games wete: 

Gold Silver Bronze 


U.S.S.R. 

47 

43 

35 

GDR 

40 

25 

25 

U.S.A. 

34 

35 

25 

F.R.G. (West 
Germany) 

10 

12 

17 

Japan 

9 

6 

10 

Poland 

8 

6 

11 

Bulgaria 

7 

8 

9 

Cuba 

6 

4 

3 

Rumania 

4 

9 

14 

Hungary 

4 

5 

18 
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Finland 

Sweden 

Britain 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia 
New Zealand 
France 
South Korea 
Switzerland 
Jamaica 
Norway 
North Korea 
Denmark 
Mexico 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 
Canada 
Belgium 
Holland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Australia 
Iran 

Venezuela 

Mongolia 

Brazil 

Austria 

Bermuda 

Puerto Rico 

Pakistan 

Thailand 


Gold Silver Bronze 
4 2 0 

4 1 0 

3 5 5 

2 7 4 

2 3 3 

2 2 4 

2 1 1 

2 2 5 

l 1 4 

1 l 2 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

I 0 2 

10 1 
l 0 0 

0 5 6 

0 3 3 

0 2 3 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 I 4 

0 1 I 

0 1 0 

0 l 0 

0 0 2 

0 0 1 

0 0 I 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 0 l 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
Athletics 

Several Records were rc-wntten 
in the track and field events in the 
Montreal Olympic Games athletics, 
with the U.S.A. dominating in the 
men’s events and Hast Germany 
making a rich collection of medals in 
the women’s section. 

While 26-year-old, barrel-chested 
Hasley Crawford (Trinidad and To¬ 
bago) and Annegret Richior (West 
Germany) became the fastest man and 
woman respectively in the world by 
winning the 100-metre races, they 
failed to beat the previous Olympic 
records, Crawford burst through the 
tape in 10'62 seconds against the 
standing Olympic record of 9-9 
seconds by Jim Hines (USA) since 
1968, and the woman champion 
whirled through in 11 ■ 8 seconds 
against 11 seconds of Wilma Rudolf 
(USA) since 1960, Wyoma Tyur 
(USA) in 1968. While achieving this 
feat Crawford dethroned legendry 
Russian Valory Borzov (USSR) who 
had won the sprint double in the 1972 
Games at Munich. The champion 
was also the first West Indian ever to 
win a gold medal. 

Bruce Jenner (USA) became the 
best all-rounder in the world by 
winning the 10-event decathlon with 
8,618 points to set a new world and 
Olympic record, the previous best 
being 8,454 by Nikolai Avilov (USSR) t 
established at Munich in 1972. 


Alberto Juantorens of Cuba be¬ 
came the first man in Olympic history 
to win both the 400-metrc and 800- 
metre gold medals beating strong U.S. 
and Belgian opposition. 

The fabulous Finn, Lasse Viren, 
accomplished a feat which should 
stand the test of time for many, many 
years. He took the 5,000 metres 
gold medal in a great finish to com¬ 
plete l he distance double for t he second 
Olympics in succession. He had 
already got the gold in 10.000 metres. 
Viren will go down in history as per¬ 
haps the greatest distance man after 
Pavo Nurmi (Finland) and Emil 
Zatopck (Czechoslovakia). Viren 
tried to emulate the unequalled feat 
of the Czech at Helsinki in 1952 by 
trying to complete a treble by winning 
the marathon. He, however, failed 
and finished fifth. 

A big field of 71 faced the starter 
in the crucifying marathon over a 
distance of 26 miles 385 yards. 
Waldeman Clerninski of Hast Ger¬ 
many triumphed in the event in a 
new record timing of 2 hours 9 
minutes 55 seconds. The previous 
best of Abebo Bikila (Ethiopia) had 
stood at 2 hours 12 minutes 11'2 
seconds since the 1964 Tokyo Games. 
India’s Shivnalh Singh finished 11th. 

East German women almost made 
a clean sweep of their events, claim¬ 
ing 15 gold medals. 

The biggest achievement in the 
women’s section was by Tatiana 
Kazan kina (USSR) who scored a 
double in the middle distance running. 
She created a new World and Olympic 
record of 1 minute 54' 94 seconds in 
the 800 meties and ran the 1500 
metres in 4 minutes 5' 48 seconds. 

The five-event pentathlon, a test 
of all-round proficiency was claimed 
by Seigtun Sicgl of East Germany. 

RtsuLTs: 

Men 

100 m: Hasely Crawford (Trini¬ 
dad cS Tobago) 1, Donald Quarric 
(Jamaica) 2, Valery Borzov (USSR) 3. 
Time 10'62 s. 

200 m ■ Donald Quarric (Jamaica) 

1, Millard Hampton (US) 2, Dwayna 
Evans (US) 3. Time 20' 22 s. 

400/w: Alberto Juantorena 
(Cuba) 1, Fred Newhouse (US) 2. 
Hei man Frazier (US) 3. Time 44' 26 


800m: Alberto Juantorena 
(Cuba) 1, Ivo Vandamme (Belgium) 2, 
Richard Wohlheter (US) 3. Time 1 
m. 43 s. (World record). (India’s 
Sriram Singh finished 7th with career 
best time of 1 m. 45’ 77 s). 


1500 m: John Walker (New Zea¬ 
land) 1, Ivo Vandamme ( Belgium ) 2, 
Paul Wellmann (W. Germany) 3. 
Time 3 m. 39'17 s. 

5000 m : Lasse Viren (Finland) 1 , 
Dick Quax (New Zealand) 2, Klaus 
Hildenbrand (W. Germany ) 3. Time 
13 m. 28' 76 s. 

10000 m: Lasse Viren ( Finland ) 1, 
Carlos Sousa Lopes (Portugal) 2, 
Brenden Foster (Britain) 3. Time 
27 m. 40'38 s. • 

Marathon: Waldeman Clerninski 
(E. Germany) 1, Frank Shorter ((/S) 2, 
Karel Lismcnt ( Belgium ) 3. Time 
2 h. 9 m. 55 s. (Olympic record). 

3000 m. steeplechase: Ander 
Cardrud (Sweden) 1, Bronsla Mali¬ 
nowski (Poland) 2, Frank Baumgart 
(E. Germany ) 3. Time 8 m. 8'25 s. 
(World & Olympic record). 

110 m. hurdles: Guy Dent 
( France ) 1, Alejardro Casanes (Cuba) 
2, Willie Devenport (US) 3. Time 
13'30 s. 

400 m. hurdles: Edwin Moses 
(US) 1, Michael Shine (C/5) 2, Evgcne 
Gavrilenin (USSR) 3. Time 47' 4 s. 
(World record). 

High Jump: J a c e k Wszola 
(Poland) 1, Greg Joy (Canada) 2, 
Dwight Stones (US) 3. Height 2' 25 
metres (Olympic record). 

Long Jump: Robinson Arnie 
(US) 1, Williams Randy (U5) 2, War- 
tenberg Frank (E. Germany) 3. Dis¬ 
tance 8'35 metres (India’s Yohan- 
nan failed to qualify). 

Triple Jump: Victor Sancyev 
(USSR) 1, James Butts (US) 2, Joao 
dc Oliviera (Brazil) 3. Distance 
17-29 metres. 

Pole Vault: Tadcusz Slusarki 
(Poland) l, Antti Kaliomaki (Finland) 
2, Davis Roberts (US) 3. Height 
5' 50 metres (Olympic record 
equalled). 

Shot put: Udo Beyer (E. Ger¬ 
many) 1, Eugeni Mironov (USSR) 2, 
Alexander Bavyshnikov (USSR) 3. 
Distance 21-05 metres. 

Discus throw: Mac Williams 
(US) 1, Wolfgang Schmidt (£. Ger¬ 
many) 2, John Powell (US) 3. Dis¬ 
tance 68*28 metres. 

Hammer throw: Yuri Sedyha 
(USSR) 1, Alexey Spiridonov (USSR) 
2, Anatoli Bondarchuk (USSR) 3. 
Distance 77- 52 metres (Olympic 
record). 

Jabelin throw: Miklos Nemeth 
(Hungary) 1, Hannu Sutonen (Finland) 
2, Gheorgha Megelex ( Rumania ) 3. 
Distance 94- 38 m. (World & Olym¬ 
pic record). 
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Decathlon: Bruce Jcnner (US) 1, 
Guido Kratschmer (W. Germany ) 2, 
Nikolay Avilov (USSR) 3. Points 
8,618 (World record). 

4X100 m. relay: U.S.A. J, E. 
Germany 2, USSR 3. Time 38’33 
s. 

4X 400 m. relay: U.S.A. 1, Po¬ 
land 2, W. Germany 3. Time 2 m. 
58 65 s. 

20 km. Walk: Daniel Banlisk 
(Mexico) 1, Hans Jeorg Reimann (E. 
Germany) 2, Peler Frenkel (£. Ger¬ 
many) 3. Time J hr. 40 - 6 s. 

Women 

100 m: Annegret Richter (W. 
Germany) 1, Renate Stecher (E. Ger¬ 
many) 2, Inge llelten (W. Germany) 3. 
Time 11 • 8 s. (World record). 

200 m: Baeber Fxkert (W. Ger¬ 
many) 1, Annegret Richter (West 
Germany) 2. Renate Stccher (E. Ger¬ 
many) 3. Time 22'37 s. (Olympic 
record). 

400 m: Irena Szewinska (Poland) 
1, Christina Brehmer (E. Germany) 2, 
Ellen Streidt (E. Germany) 3. Time 
49" 29 s. (World and Olympic 
record). 

800 m: Tatiana Kazankina 
(USSR) 1, Nikolina Chtcreva (Bul¬ 
garia) 2, Elfri Zinn (W. Germany) 3. 
Time 1 m. 54' 94 s. (World & Olym¬ 
pic record). 

1500 m: T a t i n a Kazankina 
(USSR) 1, Gunhild Moxfmeistcr (E. 
Germany) 2, Ulrike Klanezvnki (£. 
Germany). Time 4 m 5■ 48 s. 

100 m. hurdles: Johanna Schellcr 
(E. Germany) 1, Titianna Anisimov 
(USSR) 2, Natalia Lebcdcra (USSR). 
Time 12- 77 s. 

High Jump: Rosemarie Acker¬ 
man (E. Germany) 1, Sara Scmeoni 
(Italy) 2, Yordanka Blagova (Bulgaria) 
3. Height 1* 93 metres (Olympic 
record). 

Long jump: Angala Voigt (E. Ger¬ 
many) I, Kathy McMillan (US) 2, 
Lidiya Alfeyeva (USSR) 3. Distance 
6-72 m. 

Discus throw: Evelin Schlaak (E. 
Germany) 1, Faina Melnik (USSR) 2, 
Maira Vergova (Bulgaria) 3. Dis¬ 
tance 69 metres (Olympic record). 

Javelin throw: Ruth Fuchs (E. 
Germany) 1, Marion Becker (If'. 
Germany) 2, Kathryn Schmidt (US) 

3. Distance 65- 94 metres (Olympic 
record). , 

Shot put: Ivanka Christova (Bul¬ 
garia) 1, Nadeja Chizova (USSR) 2, 
Helena Fibingerova ( Czechoslovakia ) 

3. Distance 21'16 metres (Olympic 
record). 
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4X 100 m relay: E. Germany 1, 
W. Germany 2, USSR 3. Time 42" 55 
s. (Olympic record). 

4X 400 m relax: East Germany 
1, USA 2, USSR 3. Time 3 m. 19' 23 
s. (World & Olympic recoid). 

Pentathlon: Seigrun Sicgl (E. 
Germany) 1, Christina Laser (E. Ger¬ 
many) 2, Gurglinda Poliak (E. Ger¬ 
many) 3. 

ARCHERY 

The U.S.A. took gold medals in 
both men’s and women’s Olympic 
Archcry Championships at the Mon¬ 
treal Games. 

Nincteen-year-old Darrell Pace, 
world champion, took the gold by 
a 61-point margin over Hiroshi 
Michinaga of Japan who got the 
silver medal. Carlo Ferrari of Italy 
won the bronze. Pace's winning 
score of 2571 points easily beat the 
Olympic record of 2,528, set by John 
Williams of the United States at the 
1972 Munich Olympics. 

Miss Luann Ryon took the gold 
medal with 2,499 points, 39 points 
ahead of Valentina Koypan and 
Zebinso Rustamova, both of the 
Soviet Union, who bagged the silver 
and bronze medals respectively. Miss 
Ryon’s was also a new Olympic 
record. 

Results : 

Men: (after shooting from 90, 
70,50and 30 metres): Darrell Pace 
(1/5/1), 2571 points (Olympic record) 
1, Hirishi Michinaga (Japan) 2502 
points, 2; Carlo Ferrari (Italy), 2495 
points, 3. 

Women: (after shooting from 
70,60, 50 and 30 metres) Luann Ryon 
(USA) 2499 points (Olympic record) 
1; Valentina Kovpan (USSR) 2460 
(Olympic record) 2; Zebiniso Rusta- 
mova (USSR) 2407 points, 3. 

BOXING 

The United States emerged as the 
top boxing nation at Montreal winn¬ 
ing five titles—as many as they achiev¬ 
ed at the previous three Olympics. A 
feature of their success was a family 
double by Spinks brothers. Cuba 
came next with three gold medals. 
Tbeir Stevenson became the first man 
to retain the heavyweight title. 

Results: 

Light-fly (48 kg.): Jorge Hcman- 
des (Cuba) beat Byong Uk Li (N. 
Korea) on points. Bronze: Payao 
Pooltarat (Thailand) and Orlando 
Maldonado (Puerto Rico). 

Fly (51 kg.): Leo Randolph (US) 
beat Ramon Duvalon (Cuba) on 
points. Bronze: David Torosyan 
(USSR) and Leszek Blazynski 
(Poland). 


Bantam (54 kg.): Young JoGu 
(N. Korea) beat Charles Mooney 
(US). Bronze: Pat Cowdell (Bri¬ 
tain) and Victor Rybakov (USSR). 

Feather (57 kg.): Angel Herrera 
(Cuba) Richard Nowakowski (East 
Germany) in second round. Bronze: 
Leszek Kosedowski (Poland) and 
Juan Paredes (Mexico). 

Light (60 kg.): Howard Davis 
(US) beat Simon Cutov (Rumania) 
on points Bronze: Vasily Slomin 
(USSR). 

l.iyhi-ncltn (61 kg.)- Ray Leo¬ 
na rd (US) beat Andies AldamaU uba) 
on points. Bronze Vladimir Koley 
(Buh'in in) and Kn/imier Czccrba 
(Poland ). 

Welter (67 kg.): Oven Bachfield 
(E. Germany ) beat Pedro Gamerra 
(Venezuela) on points. Bronze: 
Richard Skricck (W. Germany). 

Light Middle (71 kg.).* Jerzy 
Rybicki (Poland) beat Tadija Kacar 
(Yugoslavia) on points. Bronze: 
Victor Savchcn (USSR) and Rolando 
Garvey (US). 

Middle (75 kg ): Michael Spinsk 
(US) beat Rufat Riskiev (USSR)— 
referee stopping fight in third round. 
Bronze: Alec Nastac (Rumania) and 
Luis Martinez (Cuba). 

Light-heavy (81 kg.): Leon 

Spinsk (US) beat Sixto Soria (Cuba)— 
referee stopping fight in third round. 
Bronze: Ostica Dafinoiu (Rumania) 
and J. Gortat (Poland). 

Heavy (over 81 kg.): Teofilo Ste¬ 
venson (Cuba) beat Mircea Simon 
(Rumania) —referee stopping fight in 
third round. Bronze: John Tate 
(US) and Clarence Hill (Bermuda). 

CANOEING 

Soviet Union carried away most of 
the medals in the Olympic Canoeing 
Championships at Montreal. 

Results : 

Kayak singles (500 metres): Vasila 
Diba (Rumania) 1, Z. Sztanity (Hun¬ 
gary) 2, R. Helm (E. Germany) 3. 

Kayak singles (1000 metres ): R. 
Helm (£. Germany) 1, G. Csapo (Hun¬ 
gary) 2, A. Diba (Rumania) 3. 

Kayak pairs (500 metres): East 
Germany (J. Mattern and B. Olbricht) 

1, USSR 2, Rumaniu 3. 

Kayak pairs (1000 metres) : USSR 
(S. Nagorny and V. Romamovski) 1, 
E. Germany 2 

Canadian pairs (500 metres): 
USSR (S. Petrenko and A. Vinogra¬ 
dov) 1, Poland 2, Hungary 3. 

Canadian pairs (1000 metres ): 
USSR (S. Petrenko and A. Vino¬ 
gradov) 1, Rumania 2, Hungary 3. 
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Canadian singles (1000 metres): 
M. Ljubek ( Yugoslavia) t. V. Urchen- 
ko (USSR) 2, T. Vichnmnn (Hungary) 

Kayak four (1000 metres ): USSR 
(S. Chuhray, A. D.-griarvc, Y. Filatov 
and I . Morozov) 1, Spain 2, Last 
Germany 3, 

CYCLING 

West Germany was I lie only coun¬ 
try to win two gold medals in the 
Olympic Cycling Championships in 
which all events were well contested. 

Resiii/i s : 

100 km. Team Trial: USSR t. 
Poland 2. Ocnmaik 3. Time 2 h. 
8 m. 53 v 

1000 metres Time Trial Klaus- 
Jurgen Giumke (E. Giinnmv) 1 
Michael Vartan ( Belgium ) 2, Niels 
Frcdhorg (Denmark) 3. Time 1 m 
85-927 s 

400 metres Individual Pursuit: 
Gregor liraun (Hut Germany) 1, 
Herman Ponsteen (Netherlands) 2, 
Thomas Huschke (E. Germany ) 3 
Time 4 m 47 61 s 

4000 metres Team Pursuit : West 
Germany I. USSR 2, Britain 3. Tine 
4 m. 21-06 s. 

Sprint: Anton Tkac (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) I, Daniel Morelou (France) 2. 
Hans Jucrgen (E. Cn rmany) 3. 

Road Rare: Beit Johansson 
(Sweden) 1, Ghtiseppc Muitinelli 
(Italy) 2, Miee/vslav Nowicki 
(Poland) 3. 

EQUESTRIAN 

Tiic United Slates boosted their 
gold collection by winning the indivi¬ 
dual and team titles in the threc-day 
Olympic equestrian event. The Amc- 
rican team victory was made certain 
when Bntam, the defending cham¬ 
pions, were hit by injuries and weie 
left only two horses for the show¬ 
jumping event. 

The placing', were: 

Individual: F. cl m und Collin 
(USA) 1. John Plumb (USA) 2, Karl 
Schultz (East Get many) 3. 

Team: United States 1, West 
Germany 2, Australia 3, 

FENCING 

The Soviet Union regained their 
title of Olympic fencing at Montreal 
by winning seven medals, including 
three golds. 

West Germany took the second 
place with two gold and two silver 
medals and Italy finished with a 
bronze with one gold and three silver 
medals Hungary, the holders, slip¬ 
ped to the fourth position with only 
one gold. 


Boris Onishenlto of the Soviet 
Union was disqualified for using a 
faulty epee. The judges found that 
the electric maiking system built into 
Onishenko’s sword, used or recorded 
hits, did not conform to Olympic 
regulations. 

GYMNASTICS 

Soviet Union annexed the team 
title in the Olympic Gymnastics 
Championships and also carried away 
the individual honours. 

Combining powci, all-round skill 
and dexieious agility, 23-year-old 
Nikolai Andrianov turned lip breath¬ 
taking feats to finish his medal haul 
of seven—four gold, two silver and 
one bronze—out of eight events, 
equalling the postwar record of 
compatriot Boris Shakhlm. His gold 
medals were won in vaulting hot sc, 
individual floor exercises, individual 
rings and combined individual exei- 
cises. He got his two silver medals 
in parallel bar and horizontal bar and 
his bronze in side horse. 

The star of women gymnasts 14- 
ycar-old "sensation" fiom Rirn.m, . 
Nadia Comaneci, did almost a-, vv. II 
as Andiianov, winning gold medals 
in five of the six women's events. 
Declared the overall champion, she 
enchanted and enthrilled the specta¬ 
tors by amassing perfect scores of 10 
points in each of her events. Nelli 
Kim (USSR) was the second competi- 
toi to get full points in two events. 
Despite her astounding success, the 
Rumanian girl could not stop the 
Russian women taking the leant title 
for the seventh successive time. 

Rrsui ts : 

Men 

Horizontal Bar: Sawao Kato 
(Japan) 1, Nikolai Andrianov (USSR) 

2, Mitsui) Sukahara (Japan) 3. 

Pommelled Horse: Zolttam Mag¬ 
yar (Hungary) 1, liizo Kcmniotsu 
(Japan) 2. Michael Nikolai (E. Ger¬ 
many) and Nikolai Andrianov (lASSJ?) 

Parallel Bar: Sawao Kaio(Japan) 

1, Nikolai Andrianov (USSR) 2, 
Mitsuo Sukahara (Japan) 3. 

Vaidting Horse: Nikolai Andria¬ 
nov (USSR) 1, Mifsao Sukahara 
(Japan) 2, Hiroshi Kajiyama (Japan) 

Indi vidual Floor Exercises: Niko- 
lat Andrianov (USSR) 1, Vladimir 
Marchenko (USSR) 2, Peter Kor- 
mann (USA) 3. 

Individual Side Horse: Zoltan 
Magyar (Hungary) 1, F.izo Kemmotsu 
(Japan)!, Nikolai Andrianov (USSR) 

3. 

Individual Rings: Nikolai Andria¬ 


nov (USSR) 1, Alexander Ditiatln 
(USSR) 2, Danut Gricu (Rumania) 3. 

Individual Combined Exercises: 
Nikolai Andrianov (USSR) 1 
(116- 650 points), Sawao Kato (Japan) 
2(115- 650), Mitsuo Sukahara (Japan) 
3 (115-575). 

Team Competition: Japan I, 
USSR 2, East Germany 3. 

# Women 

Floor Esercises: Nelli Kim 
(USSR) I, L ii d mi la Tourisecva 
( USSR) 2, Nadia Comaneci (Rumania) 
3. 

Vaulting Horse: Nelli Kim 
(USSR) I, Ludmila Tourisecva 
(USSR) 2, Carola Dombeek (£'. Ger¬ 
many) 3. 

Asymmetrical Bars: Nadia Co¬ 
maneci (Rumania) I, Tcodora Un- 
gurevimi (Rumania) 2, Marta Lger- 
vari (Hungary ) 3. 

Balance Beam: Nadia Comaneci 
(Rumania) 1. Olga Koibut ( USSR) 
2, Tcodora Ungutcanu (Rumania) 3. 

individual Combined Exercises: 
Nadia Comaneci (Rumania) 1, Nelli 
Kim (USSR) 2. Ludmila Tomisceva 
(USSR) 3. 

Team Competition: USSR 1, 
Rumania 2, Last Germany 3. 

MODERN PENTATHLON 

Britain triuniped in the modern 
pentathlon winning the team event 
gold medal with a score of 15,559 
points. Czechoslovakia followed 
with 15,451 points and Hungaiy got 
the bronze medal with 15,395. 

The final individual overall plac- 
ings (after five events) were: Janusc 
Pyciak-Peciak (Poland), 5525 points, 

1; Pavel Lednev (USSR), 5485 points 
2; Jan Bartu (Czechoslovakia), 5466 
points 3. 

ROWING 

East Germany, with a population 
of only 17 million, confirmed their 
standing as the world's top rowing 
nation when they scored a grand 
double in the men’s and women’s 
sections in the Olympics at Montreal. 
Their men collected five of the eight 
gold medals to add to the four of the 
six golds collected by their women. 

The men from East Germany 
claimed top honours in coxed pairs, 
coxless pairs, coxless fours, quadruple 
sculls and show-piece eights. 

The Soviet Union won the gold in 
coxed fours and it was the Scandina¬ 
vian countries which blocked a com¬ 
plete East European sweep, with 
Finland taking the single sculls and 
Norway the doubles. 

The Competition Master 
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The East German Women estab¬ 
lished their supremacy by winning 
gold medals in single sculls, quad¬ 
ruple sculls, coxed fours and eights. 

RhSULTS: 

Men 

Single sculls: Pertti Karpincn 
(Finland) 1, Peter Kolbe (West Ger¬ 
many) 2. 

Double sculls: Norway 1, Bu- 
tain 2, East Germany 3. 

Coxed pairs: Fast Germany 1, 
USSR 2, Czechoslovakia 3. 

Coxless pairs: East Germany 1, 
U.S.A. 2, West Germany 3. 

Coxed fours: USSR l. Fast Ger¬ 
many 2, West Germany 3. 

Coxless fours: Fast Germany 1, 
Norway 2, USSR 3. 

Quadruple sculls • East Germany 
1, USSR 2, Czechoslovakia 3 

Eights: East Germany 1, Bn- 
tain 2, New Zealand 3. 

Women 

Single sculls: Christine Schei- 
blich (East Germany) 1. Joan Lind 
(USA) 2, Elina Antonova (USSR) 3. 

Double sculls: Bulgaria J, East 
Germany 2, USSR 3. . 

Quadruple sculls: East Germany 

1, USSR 2, Rumania 3. 

Coxed fours: East Germany 1, 
Bulgaria 2, USSR 3. 

Eights: East Germany 1. USSR 

2. USA 3. 

SHOOTING 

Honours were well shared in the 
Olympic Shooting Championships at 
Montreal and some inciedible per¬ 
formances were put up. 

Karl Hainz Smies/ek of West 
Germany displayed complete mastery 
in the small bore rifle (prone position) 
by scoring 599 points out of 600 to 
equal the World and Olympic records. 
Olympic records were also established 
in running game target by Alexander 
Gazov (USSR) and pistol rapid fire 
by Norbcrt Klaar (East Germany). 

Margaret Murdocky of the U.S.A. 
became the first woman to win a 
medal in Olympic shooting. In the 
small bore rifle (three positions), she 
fought neck and neck with another 
U.S competitor Lanny Sasshain who 
scored J162 out of possible 200 points. 
Margaret’s score was the same but 
she lost a chance of a gold medal by 
a weaker performance in the final 
round of a deciding contest. 

Results: 

Free Pistol Shooting: Uwe Pot- 
teck (East Germany) 1, Hans Vollmar 
(£. Germany ) 2, Rudolf Dollinger 
(Australia) 3. Points : 573/600. 
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Small Bore Rifle (three positions ): 
Lunny Bassham (USA) 1, Margaret 
Murdocky (USA) 2, Werner Selbold 
(W. Germany) 3. Points: 1162/1200. 

Trap Shooting: Donald Halde- 
man (USA) 1, Armando Silva Mar¬ 
ques ( Portugal ) 2, U. Baldi (Italy) 3. 
Points: 190/200 (Randhir Singh ot 
India finished joint 2lst). 

Small Bore Rifle (prone position ): 
Karl Ileinz Smieszek ( W. Germany) 1, 
Ulrich Lind ( W Germany) 2, G. 
Lushchikov (USSR) 3. Points: 599/ 
600 (World and Olympic record 
equalled). 

Running Game Target: Alexan¬ 
der Gazov (USSR) 1, Alexander 
Kedyarov (USSR) 2, J. Greskievics 
(Poland) 3. Points: 597/600 (Olym¬ 
pic record). 

Pistol Rapid Eire: Norbert Klaar 
(East Germany) I, Jurgen Wiefel (£. 
Germany) 2, Roberts Ferrara (Italy) 3. 
Points: 597/600(Olympicrecord). 

Skeet: Josef Panack ( Czechoslo¬ 
vakia ) 1. Eric Swinkcls ( Netherlands ) 
2, Gawlikowski (Poland) 3. Points: 

198'200 (Gurbir Singh Sandhu and 
Bhim Singh of India finished 56th and 
67th respectively). 

SWIMMING 

Record books in the Olympic 
Championships underwent almost a 
complete change. While among the 
men the U.S.A. eclipsed all other 
countries, their performance was more 
than matched by East German domi¬ 
nation in the women’s programme. 
In all, 26 world records were smash¬ 
ed and two equalled. 

The U.S.A. swept away 34 medals, 
13 of them gold. During (heir record- 
breaking spiec, two U.S. men made 
new history. Twenty-year-old John 
Naber became the first man to swim 
the 200 metres backstroke in under 
two minutes by recording 1 minute 
59' 19 seconds. His previous best 
stood at 2 minutes 6’ 4 seconds. He 
topped in the men’s events with a rich 
haul of four gold medals. 

Twenty-one-year-old student Jim 
Montgomery, who scored a record- 
breaking treble, earned the distinction 
of becoming the first man to break the 
50-second barrier for the 100-metre 
freestyle by clocking 49-99 seconds 
and clipping • 40 second from his own 
world record. 

Another outstanding swimmer was 
Brian Goodell who won a double in 
400 and 1,500 metres freestyle events. 

Displaying superb stamina, skill 
and agility, 17-year-old Komelia 
Enders of East Germany won the 
hearts of the crowds with some scin¬ 
tillating performances. She reaped 
a harvest of four gold medals and 
enabled her team to win II of the 13 


events. She also claimed one silver 
medal. 

There were also some other new 
stars in the East German team. 
Among them the best were Petra 
Thumcr (two gold medals), Ulrika 
Richter (three golds) and Andrea 
Pollack (two gold and two silver). 

The Olympic swimming pro¬ 
gramme ended on July 26 with a 
maior sensation when the U.S.A. 
beat all-powerful East Germany 
in the women’s 4X 100 metres free¬ 
style relay final This victory in a 
new world record time of 3 minutes 
44’ 82 seconds provided the Ametican 
girls with their first and only title at 
Montreal. 

Results: 

Men 

100 m. freestyle: Jim Mont¬ 
gomery (US) 1. Jack Dabashoff (US) 
2. Petet Nockc( W. Germany) 3. Time 
49'99 s. (World record). 

200 m. freestyle: Bruce Furniss 
(US) 1, John Naber (US) 2, Jim 
Montgomery (US) 3. Time 1 m. 
50 29 s. (World record). 

400 m. freestyle: Brian Goodell 
(US) 1, Tim Shaw (US) 2, Vladimir 
Raskafov (USSR) 3. Time 3 m. 
51’93 s. (World record). 

1500 m. freestyle: Brian Goodell 
(US) 1. Bobby Hacket (US) 2. Ste¬ 
phen Holland (Australia) 3. Time 
15 m. 2' 40s. (World record). 

100 m. backstroke: John Naber 
(US) I, Peter Korea (US) 2, Roland 
Malhes (£. Get many) 3. Time 55’ 49 
s. (World record). 

200 m backstroke: John Naber 
(US) 1. Peter Rocca (US) 2. Dan 
Harrigati (US) 3. Time 1 m. 59 -19 
s. (World record). 

100 m breaststroke: John Henc- 
ken (US) 1, David Wilkie (Britain) 2, 
Arvidas Luozaytis (USSR) 3. Time 
1 m. 3* 11 s. (World record). 

200 m breaststroke: David Wal- 
kic (Britain) 1. John Hcncken (US) 2, 
Rick Oolella ((AS) 3. Time2m. 1511 
s. (World record). 

100 m. butterfly stroke: Matt 
Vogel (US) I, Joe Bottom (US) 2, 
Gary Hall (US) 3. Time 54-35 s. 

200 m. butterfly stroke: Mike 
Brunner (US) 1, Steve Gregg (US) 2, 
Bill Forrester (US) 3. Time 1 m. 
59- 23 s. (World record). 

4X100 m. medley: U.S.A. 1, 
Canada 2, West Germany 3. Time 

3 m. 42-22 s. (World record). 

4X100 m. individual medley: Rod 
Strachan (US) 1. Tim McKee (US) 2, 
Andrew Smirnov (USSR) 3. Time 

4 m. 22 1 68 s. (World record). 
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4X 200 freestyle relay: USA 1, 
USSR 2, Britain 3. Time 7 m. 23' 22 
s. (World record). 

Springboard diving: Philip Bogs 
(US) 1, Franco Cagnotto (Italy)2, 
Alexander Kosenkov (USSR) 3. 
Points 619- 05. 

Platform diving: Klaus Dibiasi 
(Italy) 1, Gregory Louganis (U.S.) 2. 

Water Polo: Hungary 1, Italy 2, 
Holland 3. 

Women 

100 m. freestyle: Kornelia Ender 
(E. Germany) i, Petra Thinner (E. 
Germany) 2. Enith Brigitha ( Holland) 
3. Time 55-65 s. (World record). 

200 m. freestyle: Kornelian F.n- 
der (E Germany ) ], Shirley Babashoff 
(US) 2, Enith Brigitha ( Holland I 3. 
Time 1 m 59' 26 s. (World record). 

400 m. freestyle: Petra Thumcr 
(E. Germany) 1, Shirley Babashoff 
(US) 2, Shannon Smith ( Canada ) 3. 
Time 4 m. 9' 89 s. (World record). 

800 m. freestyle: Petra Thumer 
(E. Germany) 1, Shirley Babashoff 
(US) 2, Wendy Weibcrg (US) 3. Time 
8 in. 37-14 s. (World record). 

100 m. backstroke: Ulrika Rich¬ 
ter (E. Germany) 1, Birgit Treiber (F. 
Germany) 2. Nancy Garapick (Canada) 
3. Time 1 m. I‘83 s. (Olympic 
record). 

200 rn. backstroke: Ulrika Rich¬ 
ter (E. Germany) 1, Birgit Treiber (R. 
Germany) 2. Nancy Garapick 
(Canada) 3. Time 2 m. 13 42 s 
(Olympic record). 

100 m. breaststroke: Hannelore 
Ankc (E. Germany) 1, Idubov Rosa- 
nova (USSR) 2, Marina Koshevala 
(USSR) 3. Time 1 m. 10' 86 s. (World 
record). 

200 m. breaststroke: Marina 
Koshevala (USSR) 1, Marina Ivr- 
chenia (USSR) 2, Liubov Rosanova 
(USSR) 3. Time 2 m. 33 5 s. (World 
& Olympic record). 

100 m. butterfly stroke: Kornella 
Ender (E. Germany) 1, Andrea Pol¬ 
lack (E. Germany) 2. Wendy Boglioli 
(US) 3. Time 1 m. 13 s. (equalled 
world record). 

200 m. butterfly stroke: Andrea 
Pollack (E. Germany) 1, Ulrike 
Tauber (E. Germany) 2, Rosenaria 
Gabriel (E. Germany) 3. Time 2 m. 
11-41 s. (Olympic record). 

4X 100 m. individual medley: Ul¬ 
rika Tauber (E. Germany ) 1, Cheryl 
Gibson ( Canada) 2, Becky Smith 
(Canada) 3. Time 4 m. 42-77 s. 
(World record). 

4X100 m. team medley: East 
Germany 1, U.S.A. 2, Canada 3. 
Time 1 m. 59- 28 s. (World & Olym¬ 
pic record). 
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4X100 m. freestyle: U.S.A. 1, 
E. Germany 2, Canada 3. Time 
3 m. 48 82 s. (World and Olympic 
record). 

Spring Board diving: Karen 
Chandler (US) 1. Christa Kohler 
(East Germany) 2, Cythian Mclngvale 
(US) 3. Points 506-19. 

Platform diving: Elena Vaytac- 
khorskala (USSR) 1, Ulrike Knape 
(Sweden) 2, D. Wilson (US) 3. 
Points: 49J - 7. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

The mighty men from the Soviet 
Union won gold and glory for then- 
country in the Olympic Weightlifting 
Championships at Montreal. 

The most outstanding perfor¬ 
mance was by Vassily Alexcyev who 
captured the gold in the super- 
heavyweight class with Olympic and 
World records in snatch (185 kg.). 
Jerk (255 kg.) and total (440 kg.). 
Thirty-four-year-old Alexeyev is six 
times world and European champion 
and seven times holder of the USSR 
title. He stands 186 centimetres and 
weighs 155 kilograms. 

Results: 

Flyweight: Alexander Voronin 
(USSR), 242-5 kg. (equalled own 
world record). 

Bantamweight: N. Nui ikian (Bul¬ 
garia). 262 5 kg. (Olympic record). 

Featherweight: Nikolai Kolesni¬ 
kov (USSR) 285 kg. (Olympic record). 

Lightweight: ZbigniewKalzmarck 
(Poland)301 -5 kg. (Olympicrecord). 

Middleweight: Y ordan M i tkov 

(Bulgaria). 335 kg. (Olympic record). 

Middle-heavyweight: David 

Rigert (USSR) 382 5 kg (Olympic 
record). 

Heavyweight: Valentin Khistov 
(Bulgaria). 400 kg. 

Super-heavyweight: Vassily 

Alexeyev (USSR), 440 kg. (Olympic 
and World record). 

WRESTLING 
Fiee Style 

The Soviet Union matmen, who 
had earlier won the Greco-Roman 
Style Wrestling Championships at 
Montreal, established their superiority 
by winning five gold and three silver 
medals in the Olympic Free Style 
Championships. The Russians were 
particularly strong in the heavier 
weight classes. 

Japan, always hardy competitors 
in the lower weight classes, took away 
two gold medals. The tough U.S.A. 
team provided the biggest surprise by 
taking home one gold, three silver 
and two bronze medals. 


Results: 

Light-fly (48 kg.): Khassan Issaev 
(Bulgaria) 1 , Roman Dmitriev(USSR) 
2, Akira Kudo (Japan) 3. 

Fly (52 kg.): Yuji Takada (Japan) 

1, Ivanova (USSR) 2, B. Selimov 
(Bulgaria) 3. 

Bantam (57 kg.): Vladimir Urain 
(USSR) 1, Dieter Bruchert (E. Ger¬ 
many) 2, Masi Arai (Japan) 3. 

Feather (62 kg.): Jungo-Mo Yang 
(S. Korea) 1, Zcveg Oldev (Mongolia) 

2, Gene Davis (US) 3. 

Light (68 kg): Pavel Pinigin 
(USSR) 1, Llooyd Kcascr (US) 2, 
Y. Sugawara (Japan) 3. 

Welter (74 kg.): Jichiro Date 
(Japan) 1, Y. Pavlov (Bulgaria) 2, 
Jan Kuo Yoo (S.'Korea) 3. 

Middle (82 kg.): John Peterson 
(US) I, Viktor Novojilov (USSR) 2, 
A. Seger ( W. Germany) 3. 

Light-heavy (90 kg.): L. Tedia- 
shvili (USSR) 1, B. Peterson (US) 2, 
S. Morcov (Rumania) 3. 

Heavy (100 kg.): Van Yargin 
(USSR) 1, Russell Hellickson (US) 2, 
Dimi Rostov (Bulgaria) 3. 

Super-heavy (over 100 kg.): Sos¬ 
lan Andriev (USSR) 1, Ozsef Balia 
(Hungary) 2, Lesislau Simon (Ruma¬ 
nia) 3. 

Greco-Roman Style 

Soviet Union wrestlers stole the 
show in the Olympic Greco-Roman 
Style Wrestling Championships by 
capturing seven gold medals, includ¬ 
ing three in the f op weight classes. 
They also bagged three silver medals 
and one bronze Yugoslavia (2) and 
Poland won remaining three gold 
medals. 

Results : 

Light-flyweight: Alexei Shuma- 
kov (USSR) 1, Georghe Berceanu 
(Rumania) 2, Stefan Anghelov (Bul¬ 
garia) 3. 

Flyweight: Vitlay Konstantinov 
(USSR) 1, Nicu Ginga (Rumania) 2, 
Koichiro Hirayama (Japan) 3. 

Bantamweight: Ivan Frgic ( Yugo¬ 
slavia) 1, Pertti Ukkola ( Finland) 2, 
Farhat Mustafin (USSR) 3. 

Featherweight : Kazimiera Lipien 
(Poland) 1, Nelson Davidian (USSR) 

2, Lasszio K. Reczi (Hungary) 3. 
Lightweight: Igo Nalabandyan 

(USSR) 1, Stefan Rusu (Rumania) 2, 
Heinz Helmut Wehling (E. Germany ) 

3. 

Welterweight: Anatoli Vikov 
(USSR) 1, Vitezlav Macbia (Czecho¬ 
slovakia) 2, Karl Heinz Helbing (W. 
Germany) 3. 

Middleweight: Momir Petrovic 
(Yugoslavia) 1, Vladimir Cheboksarov 
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(USSR) 2, Ivan Kokv (Bulgaria) 3. 

Light-heavyweight: Vladimir Rez- 
natsev (USSR) 1, Sergei Ivanov 
(USSR) 2, G. Keichinski ( Poland ) 3. 

Heavyweight: Nikolai Balboshin 
(USSR) 1, Kamen Goranov (Bulga¬ 
ria) 2, Andrezej Skrzylewski ( Poland) 
3. 

Super-heavyweight: Alexander 
Kolchinsky (USSR) 1, Alexander 
Tomov (Bulgaria) 2, Roman Godresnu 
(Rumania) 3. 

YACHTING 

European nations made a clean 
sweep of the gold medals in the eight- 
day Olympic Yachting Champion¬ 
ships. They finished fiist in all seven 
classes. There were two gold medals 
for West Germany and Britain and 
one each for Sweden, Denmark and 
East Germany. 

Results: 

Soling class: Poll Henscn (Den¬ 
mark ). 

Tempest class: John Albrechtson 
(Sweden). 

International class: Frank Rueb- 
ner ( fV. Germany). 

Flying Dutchman: Jcorg Dietsch 
(IV. Germany). 

Finn class: Jochcn Shumann (E. 
Germany). 

Catamaran class: Britain 1, 
USA 2, Australia 3. 

Tornado class: Britain 1, USA 2, 
West Germany 3. 

TEAM GAMES 
Basketball 

The Olympic gold medal for 
men’s basketball was back in Ameri¬ 
can hands after an absence of four 
years, giving the lie to doubters who 
claimed the US game was on decline 
and that it was the era of Eastern 
Europe. 

The medal returned with an easy 
US 95-74 victory over Yugoslavia, 
the cream of European basketball 
squads. Russia, who had taken the 
gold from US by 51 points to 50 in 
the 1972 Games at Munich, had to 
settle for bronze which they won with 
a 100-72 victory over Canada. The 
other placings were: Italy 5, Czecho¬ 
slovakia 6, Cuba 7, Australia 8, 
Puerto Rico 9 and Mexico 10. 

The Soviet Union clinched the 
gold medal in the women’s Olympic 
Basketball Championship with an 
overwhelming 112-77 win over the 
United States. The Russian gold is 
the first ever awarded in this sport in 
the Olympics as this event was added 
only this year. 

Football 

East Germany stripped Poland of 
their Olympic title, beating them by 
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three goals to one in the final at 
Montreal. Watched by a record 
crowd of 71,619, East Germany scored 
through Martin Hoffmann (2) and 
Hartmut Schade. Gregorz Lato 
reduced the margin. 

In the semi-finals, Poland had de¬ 
feated Brazil and East Germany had 
beaten the Soviet Union. 

Handball 

The Soviet Union won both the 
men’s and women's gold medals in 
the Olympic Handball Champion¬ 
ships at Montreal. 

In the men’s final, USSR defeated 
Rumania, 19-15. The Bronze medal 
went to Poland who won a nairow 
21-18 victory over West Gcimany. 

The Russians proved too strong 
for East Gei many in the first women s 
handball tournament, taking the 
gold medal with a 14-11 win in the 
final. Hungary took the bronze 
medal defeating Rumania 20-15. 

Hockey 

The Olympic hockey gold medal 
went to the southern hemisphere for 
the first time when it was won by 
New Zealand with a 1-0 win over 
fancied Australia With a popula¬ 
tion of 30 lakhs. New Zealand was 
the smallest country in the Montical 
hockey tournament. 

In the craziest Olympics, the book 
of foim in hockey went haywire but 
few could have t;iken bets on both 
Australasian nations to come to the 
top. The New Zealanders, however, 
were deserving winners, fighting 
strongly up to the end. Their only 
goal was scored by Tony Ineson from 
a penalty corner in the 42nd minute. 
The New Zealanders thereafter fell 
back to defend their slender lead—a 
mistake which might have cost them 
the match. In the last 15 minutes, 
the Australians dictated terms and 
forced many penalty corners but luck 
was against them. 

Teams: 

Mew Zealand: Trcver Manning: 
Greg Dayman and Tony Inesen: P. 


Arkerley, Selwyn Mains ter mid Alan 
Chcsney; Thur Berren, John Chris¬ 
tensen, Barry Maister, Ramesh Patel 
and Arthur Parkin. 

Australia: Robert Prector;James 
Irvine and Wayne Hammond (lan 
Cooke); David Bell, Trever Smith 
and Robert High; Gregory Browning, 
Richard Charlcworth, Roland Riley, 
Malcom Poole and Terry Walsh. 

Australia, bronze medalists in the 
1964 Tokyo Games and winners of 
the silver medal in 1968 at Mexico, 
had earlier ousted favourites Pakis¬ 
tan, 2-1, in the semi-finals and New 
Zealand, who had entered the last 
foui for the first time, had upset 
Holland's applecart by the same 
margin. Pakistan had thus to finish 
with the bronze which came after 
their 3-2 win over Holland. 

Besides Pakistan, the othei fantas¬ 
tic reversals were of former World 
Cup champions Holland and the 
holdcis. West Germany. The big¬ 
gest sensation, however, was the 
ignominious defeat of India who not 
only failed to make the last four grade 
but were relegated to the seventh 
position. Seven limes Olympic 
champions, winners of one silver and 
two bronze medals and holdeis of the 
1975 Third World Cup, India made a 
good start in Pool ‘A’ with a resound¬ 
ing 4-0 victory over Argentina. Even 
after losing to Holland and Australia 
in the pool matches, they still got a 
chance to come up when Australia 
lost four points to Holland and 
Argentina In the play-off, Austia- 
ha again triumphed, 6-5, after the 
tie-bieaker. 

Pool Matches 

The 12-tcams in the tournament 
had been divided into two pools 
headed by India and West Germany. 
Kenya, however, withdrew from 
Pool ‘B’ following African nations’ 
boycott of the Olympic Games and 
the International Hockey Federation 
decided not to fill the vacancy. 

At the end of the pool matches, 
the standings were: 


P 


Holland 5 

Australia 5 

India 5 

Malaysia 5 

Canada 5 

Argent ian 5 


Pakistan 4 
Spain 4 

New Zealand 4 
West Germany 4 
Belgium 4 


Pool ‘A' 

W D L 

5 0 0 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 

2 0 3 

1 0 4 

1 0 4 

Pool ‘B 

3 1 0 

1 2 1 

I 2 1 

1 1 2 

1 0 3 


F A Pts. 

11 3 10 

14 6 6 

12 9 6 

3 7 4 

4 11 2 

4 12 2 


16 6 7 

J9 7 4 

6 8 4 

10 10 3 

5 15 2 
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Final plaelngs: New Zealand 1, 
Australia 2, Pakistan 3, Holland 4, 
West Germany 5, Spain 6, India 7, 
Malaysia 8, Belgium 9, Argentina 10 
and Canada 11. 


Volleyball 

Poland and Japan won the men’s 
and women’s Olympic volleyball 
titles with victories over the Soviet 
Union teams. 

The Poles captured their gold 
medal by edging the Russian in five 
games, the scores being, 11-15, 15-13, 
12-15, 19-17 and 15-7. C uba won 
the bronze medal upsetting Japan, 
the gold medal winners in the 1972 
Munich Olympic Games. The other 
rankings were: Czechoslovakia (5), 
South Korea (6), Brazil (7), Italy (8), 
and Canada (91- 

Japan defeated the Soviet Union 
in the Women’s section in three 
straight games by 15-7, 15-8, 15-2. 
This ended the reign of the Russ ians, 
who had beaten the Japanese for the 
gold at Munich in 1972 and Mexico 
City in 1968. South Koten defeated 
Hungary by 3-1 to claim the bronze 
medal. The other rankings were: 
Cuba (5), East Germany (6), Peru 
(7) and Canada (8). 

NEW RECORDS 
Archery 

Men: Darrell Pace (US.), 2571 
points (Olympic). 

Women: Luann Ryon (US.), 
2499 points (Olympic). 

Athletics 

Men 

400 metres: Edwin Moses (US), 
47-64 s. (World). 

800 metres: Alberto Juantorcna 
(Cuba), 1 m. 43 s. (World). 

Marathon: Waldemar Clerninski 
(E. Germany \ 2 h. 9 m. 55 s (Olympic). 

3000 metres steeplechase: Andcr 
Gadrud (Sweden), 8 m. 8'2s. (World 
and Olympic). 

Javelin throw: Niklos Nemeth 
(Hungary), 94’ 38 metres (Olympic). 

Hammer throw: Yuri Sedha 
(USSR), 77-52 metres (Olympic). 

High jump: Jacck Wa/ol (Poland), 
2’25 metres (Olympic). 

Decathlon: Bruce Jenncr (US), 
8,618 points (World). 

Women 

100 metres: Anncgret Richter 
(W. Germany), 118 s. (World). 


200 metres: fiaerbe! Eckert (E. 
Germany), 22' 27 s. (Olympic). 

400 metres: Trcna Szewinska 
(Poland) ,49- 29 s. (World and Olym¬ 
pic). 

800 metres: Tatiana Kazankina 
(USSR), 1 m. 54-94 s (World and 
Olympic). 

4X100 metres: East Germany, 
42' 55 s. (Olympic). 

4 x 400 metres: East Germany, 
3 in 19‘ 23 s. (World & Olympic). 

High jump: Roscmaue Acker¬ 
man (/:. Germany). I’93 niches 
(Olympic). 

Discus throw: fc’vclin Sehlask (E. 
Germany), 69 metres (Olympic) 

Shot put: Venka Chrisova (Bul¬ 
garia), 21 16 m. (Olympic). 

Javelin throw Ruth Fuchs (E. 
Germany), 65' 94 m (Olympic) 

Shooting 

Small bore rifle (Plane position)' 
Karlcinz Smicszck (W. Germany), 
599/600 (Woi Id and Olympic). 

Rapid fire pistol: Nobert Klaar 
(E. Germany ), 596/600 (Olympic). 

Running game target: Alexander 
Guzov (USSR), 597/600 (Olympic). 

Swimming 

Men 

100 m. freestyle: Jim Montgo¬ 
mery (US) 19-99 s. (World). 

200 m freest vie: Bruce Furniss 
(US), 1 m. 50 29 s. (World). 

400 in. jreestyle: Brian GoodcII 
(US), 3 m. 51-93 s. (World). 

1500 m. freestyle: Brian Goodell 
(US), 15 m. 2-40 s. (World). 

100 m. hieaststroke: John Ilenc- 
ken (US), 1 m. 311s. (World). 

200 m. backstroke: John Nuher 
(US), 1 m. 59- 19 s. (World). 

200 m. breaststroke: David Wilkie 
(Britain) 2 m. 1511 s. (Woild). 

200 m. butterfly: Mike Brumer 
(US), 1 m. 29- 23 s. (World). 

100 m. backstroke: John Naber 
(US), 55-49 s. (World). 

4X 200 m. freestyle: U S. A.. 7 m. 
23- 22 s. (World). 

4x 100 m. medley: U.S.A., 3 in. 
42- 22 s. (World). 

400 m. individual medley: Rod 
Strachan (US), 4m. 22’ 68 s (World). 


Women 

100 m. freestyle: Kornelia Ender 
(E. Germany), 55' 65 s. (World). 

200 m. freestyle: Komc 1 ia Ender 
(E. Germany), 1 m. 59' 26 s. (World). 

400 m. freestyle: Petra Thumer 
(£. Germany), 4 m. 9' 89 s. (World). 

800 m. freestyle: Petra Thumer 
(E. Germany), 8 in. 37' 14 s. (World). 

w 

4X100 m. team medley: F. Ger¬ 
many, 1 m 59' 23 s. (World & Olym¬ 
pic) 

200 m. butterfly: Andria Pollack 
(E Germany), 2 m. 11'41 s. (Olym¬ 
pic). 

100 m. backstroke: Ulnke Rich- 
tci ( E. Get many), 1 m. 1'83 s. (Olym- 

pi» )• 

100 m. breaststroke: Hannclore 
Alike (E. Germany) 1 in 10 86 s. 
(World). 

200 m. breaststroke: Marina 
Kodhevals (USSR), 2 nt. 33'5 s. 
(Wot Id and Olympic). 

4;; ItX) m. individual medley: Ul- 
rika Taubci (E. Get many), 4 m. 42' 77 
s. (Woild). 

200 in backsttoke: IJIrika Rich¬ 
ter (E. Get many) 2 m. 1 3 43 s. (Olym¬ 
pic). 

4x 100 m. freestyle: U S.A., 3 m. 
44'82 s. (World & Olympic). 

Weightlifting 

flyweight: Alexander Voronin 
(USSR), 242'5 kg. (equalled own 
world). 

Bantamweight. N. N u r i k i a n 
(Bulgaria). 262' 5 kg (Olympic). 

Lightweight: Zbigniew Kalz- 
marek (Poland), 307'5 kg. (Olympic). 

Featherweight: Nikolai Kolesni¬ 
kov (USSR), 285 kg. (Olympic). 

Middleweight: Yordan Mitkov 
(Bulgaria), 335 kg. (Olympic). 

Middle-heavyweight: David 

Rigert (USSR), 382- 5 kg. (Olympic). 

Super-lwavyweight: Vassily 

Alexeyev (USSR), 440 kg. (Olympic). 
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Editorial 

End of an Eventful Era 


'THE undisputed leader of onc-fourth of 
* humanity who became a legendary figure, 
Mao Tse-tung exercised greater influence over 
his people than any other leader in history. 
Eight hundred million Chinese worshipped him 
in their hearts since he was an embodiment of 
their aspirations and their unparalleled achieve¬ 
ments. He was their greatest philosopher, their 
unique military leader and their sole saviour. 
Mao transformed a weak, strife-torn people 
into a mighty nation that is well on the way to 
becoming a super-power and that is already 
commanding the respect of even its adversaries. 
His unmatched charisma stemmed not so much 
from the immense power he wielded as from the 
aura be developed in his capacity of being the 
greatest revolutionary of his times. He utilised 
the vast Chinese manpower, the teeming millions 
who could easily be swayed. 

Mao's ideology, which became a household 
word in Chinese homes, was based on “power 
flowing from the barrel of a gun”. The 
“Thoughts of Mao”, the bible of the Chinese, 
has inspired countless people for many decades, 
though generations might quibble over what it 
precisely means in the changed context. The 
Great Chinese Revolution would have been im¬ 
possible but for Mao. He lived long enough to 
impart meaning and content to the Revolution; 
he even twisted Marxism-Leninism to evolve a 
new philosophy to suit the Chinese national 
interests. In the process, China isolated itself 
from the rest of the Communist world, especially 
from the Soviet Union with whom there has 
been a running battle of words ever since. 

Judged from any angle, Mao’s career was of 
truly epic dimensions. A radical through and 
through, he galvanised his people despite their 
factionalism and traditional sloth. The world’s 
most populous country will continue to bear the 
impress of his unique personality and his 
revolutionary approach to national problems. 
There need be little doubt that his success was 
due largely to the fact that he stuck to the roots 
of his country; he remained throughout wholly 


Chinese, a true son of the soil, in his outlook and 
his activities. Through the “immutable Chinese 
presence”, barefoot doctors and backyard steel 
furnaces he ensured technological achievements 
and turned the nation from a feudal society 
into a modern power which gained vide respect. 
It was due to him that China emerged as a 
nuclear power and also entered the exclusive 
space club. Drawing inspiration from the 
Chinese classics and Chinese poetry and tradi¬ 
tions, he never bothered about foreign languages 
and foreign influences. He felt his country was 
strong enough—as it indeed was, thanks to his 
splendid leadership—to face the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. With the U.S.A., Communist 
China was at odds throughout the Fifties and 
the Sixties; ultimately, it was the U.S.A. which 
had to bow to the realities of China. President 
Nixon himself came to Peking and then started 
a period of closer contacts between the biggest 
Western power and the real Giant of the East 
whom no nation could afford to ignore. 

After Mao, who ? This is a question that 
is difficult to answer. There is no direct or 
obvious successor. It may turn out to be 
collective leadership. The ways of the Chinese 
continue to be inscrutable. Surprises may, 
therefore, be in store for the rest of humanity. 
Two facts, however, need to be noticed. One, 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party 
is no longer a monolith; there has been a split 
between the radicals and the moderates since 
1957, the year when Mao launched the Great 
Leap Forward. The visionary that he was, Mao 
was also impatient, but the other leaders do not 
have either the aura or the personality that were 
Mao’s. Secondly, China may never be what it 
was under Mao. The Chinese people may opt 
for a respite from his rigid spartanism and his 
hectic pace. They may also—-at least so the 
western world would wish—become clearer in 
their policies and outlook, abandon all traits of 
aggression and emerge as a major factor for 
peace and amity around the globe. But judg¬ 
ing from Chinese traditions, a sudden change 
of policy may not be visible yet. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

National Affairs 


No Parliament-Judiciary Conflict 

Amendment to V Schedule 

World Hindi Conference 

Indo-Bangladesh Talks Fail 

Claims on Koh-i-Noor 

Import Policy Liberalized 

10-8% Increase in Exports 

Accord on Cauvery Waters 

U.P.S.C. to Recruit Doctors 

Hijacking of I.-A. Boeing 

Annual Survey of Nation’s 
Economy 

Population Strategy and Family 
Planning 

Share of Poor in Defence 
Services 


No Parliament-Judiciary Conflict 

Mr. Swaran Singh, Chair¬ 
man of the committee for Con¬ 
stitutional changes, asserted on 
September 7 that there was no 
conflict between Parliament and 
judiciary in the country. He 
wanted to dispel the impression 
that might exist in some quar¬ 
ters that there had been any 
“quarrel” between Parliament 
and judiciary. 

He said Parliament had al¬ 
ways shown utmost respect to 
judiciary. It had brought in 
amendments to rectify t h e 
defects pointed out by the 
judiciary. “This was the high¬ 
est respect that could be shown 
to the judiciary.” 

On earlier occasions, he 
pointed out, the Constitutional 
amendments had been brought 
in to meet special situations 
arising out of judicial decisions. 
It was for the first lime that a 
"comprehensive review” of the 
Constitution had been under¬ 
taken with a view to identify¬ 
ing “breaks or blocks” that 
might come in the way of the 
implementation of socio-econo¬ 
mic reforms. The efforts were 
designed to suggest remedies to 
overcome the hurdles so that the 
benefits of socio-economic re¬ 
forms could reach the poorer 
sections of society without delay. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said ho 
major changes, however, were 
proposed in the Constitution. 
For example, its main structure 
—the parliamentary system, 
powers of the States and the 
Centre, adult franchise and 
elections to Parliament and State 
Assemblies—was • being main¬ 
tained. Besides, the relation¬ 


ship that had existed among the 
three main pillars of demo¬ 
cracy—the legislature, the judi¬ 
ciary and the executive—was 
being kept intact. Supremacy 
of people, expressed through 
Parliament, would be fully 
established. 

Setting at rest doubts raised 
in certain quarters about the 
people’s sanction to go ahead 
with these constitutional re¬ 
forms, he said there was a speci¬ 
fic mention about them in the 
1971 Congress election mani¬ 
festo. He ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of holding a referendum 
in a country of India’s size with 
its vast electorate. Moreover, 
it would be unpractical. He 
said the greatest thing in parlia¬ 
mentary democracy was the 
right to maintain dissent. But 
it should be constructive dissent 
and should not bring down 
democracy. 

Amendment to V Schedule 

Parliament passed at the end 
of August the Fifth Schedule to 
the Constitution (Amendment) 
Bill to empower the President to 
increase the extent of Scheduled 
Areas in a State. Such Presi¬ 
dential action is necessary for 
tribal sub-Plan areas to be 
declared scheduled areas. To 
intensify tribal development 
effort during the Fifth Plan, all 
areas with more than 50 per 
cent tribal concentration, in 
addition to the existing sche¬ 
duled areas, have been delineat¬ 
ed is various States and Union 
Territories. 

The Fifth Schedule to the 
Constitution makes special pro¬ 
vision for the administration of 
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tribal areas and provides a 
broad and flexible frame for 
effective legal and administra¬ 
tive action. The powers under 
the Fifth Schedule can be used 
for effective implementation of 
developmental programmes and 
for tackling the problem of ex¬ 
ploitation in various forms. 

The Minister of State for 
Home Affairs said a review by 
the Government showed that 
the existing scheduled areas 
covered about 2 • 42 lakh sq. km. 
The tribal population in these 
areas was about 1 ■ 60 crore, or 
about 44 per cent of the total 
tribal population. The sub¬ 
plans would now embrace all 
tribal majority areas and would 
cover about 3 - 9 lakh sq. km. and 
a tribal population of about 
2 - 50 crore. The Minister said 
the amendment to the Fifth 
Schedule would help in laying a 
strong foundation for the faster 
development of the simple tribal 
people. 


World Hindi Conference 

The three-day second World 
Hindi Convention concluded in 
Moka ( Mauritius) on August 
30, with the consensus that a 
World Hindi Centre should be 
set up in Mauritius to co¬ 
ordinate the work going on in 
various countries and also to 
bring out an international Hindi 
journal. The journal would 
aim at promoting, through th: 
Hindi language, a proper climate 
for building up a new world 
order based upon equality of 
man and on a new and har¬ 
monious integration of forces of 
science and spiritualism. 

The convention requested 
Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, 
Prime Minister of Mauritius and 
chairman <?f the National Com¬ 
mittee for tjiis convention, to 
give the lead in this matter. 

The consensus welcomed the 
decision on newspool arrange¬ 
ments taken at the ministerial 
level conference of non-aligned 
nations in New Delhi. It also 


suggested that not only the press 
but all other media of mass com¬ 
munication, including radio, 
television and films, must be 
harnessed for propagation and 
spread of Hindi. 

Addressing the concluding 
function, Sir Seewoosagur ex¬ 
pressed his happiness that the 
Hindi convention had been very 
successful, it marked a stage 
in the development of Hindi on 
the international plane. He 
had no doubt that Hindi was 
destined to grow from strength 
to strength in the years to come. 

Hindi will echo throughout 
the world when, as an inter¬ 
national language, it imparts to 
men the message of peace, love, 
brotherhood and new spirit”, 
the Union Health Minister, Dr. 
Karan Singh, said in his presi¬ 
dential address to the Conven¬ 
tion. Dr. Karan Singh said 
right from its beginning, Hindi 
had been a language of unity 
and harmony. Hindi was now 
undoubtedly emerging as an 
international language. Nu¬ 
merically, it was among the four 
widest spoken languages of the 
world. It had the capacity to 
absorb words from other lan¬ 
guages and had become a com¬ 
petent vehicle for expressing 
thoughts of every kind. He said 
Hindi had already become a 
language of UNESCO and hop¬ 
ed that sooner or later it could 
be accepted by the United 
Nations too. 

Dr. Karan Singh added that 
after a perusal of the activities 
and deliberations of the first 
World Hindi Convention held 
at Nagpur in 1974, one could 
easily form a clear idea of how 
fast Hindi was progressing 
throughout the world. It was 
now taught as a subject in 93 
universities all over the globe. 

Indo-Bangladesh Talks Fail 

The latest round of India- 
Bangladesh talks hela in Delhi 
from September 7 to 10 on the 
sharing of the Ganga waters 


floundered on Dace’s virtual 
demand that the Farakka Bar¬ 
rage be shut down. India’s 
offer to reduce the withdrawals 
at Farakka during the lean 
season were rejected by the 
Bangladesh delegation led by 
Deputy Chief Marshal Law 
Administrator Rear-Admiral M. 
H. Khan. 

Neither this, nor India’s 
suggestion of a joint study of 
all possible ways of augmenting 
the Ganga’s lean season flow, 
including a canal connecting it 
with the mighty Brahmaputra, 
found favour with the Bangla¬ 
desh delegation. 

There was a touch of pre¬ 
destination of failure of the 
talks which became evident 
when Bangladesh Ambassador 
to the U.N. wrote to Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim that the 
title of tie item for inclusion in 
the agenda of the General As¬ 
sembly session should be 
changed to “Situation arising 
out of the unilateral withdrawal 
of Ganges waters at Farakka.” 
This happened a day before the 
talks ended. 

The official spokesman of 
the External Affairs Ministry 
expressed regret that instead of 
reaching agreement with India 
through serious negotiations and 
good faith, Bangladesh was 
evidently seeking to inter¬ 
nationalise the issue at the U.N. 
It persisted in its inflexible posi¬ 
tion and showed no disposition 
even to consider any of India’s 
proposals. 

Though India has a clear 
entitlement to a preponderant 
use of the waters, the Indian 
delegation made a far-reaching 
proposal offering to reduce the 
withdrawals at Farakka during 
the lean season. Instead, Bang¬ 
ladesh delegation insisted that 
pending a long-term solution 
the flow of the Ganga during 
the dry season should be res¬ 
tored to Bangladesh, implying 
that the Farakka barrage should 
be shut down for years to come. 
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As regards a long-term solu¬ 
tion, Bangladesh was not pre¬ 
pared to consider a joint study 
as proposed by ‘India of all 
possibilities suggested by either 
side, including the construction 
of a canal linking the Brahma¬ 
putra with the Ganga. 

Contrary to the understand¬ 
ing reached between the two 
countries in the joint declara¬ 
tion of May 1974 to seek a 
solution based on the concept 
of optimum utilisation of the 
water resources of the region 
available to the two countries, 
Bangladesh insisted that aug¬ 
mentation of the flow should be 
exclusively from the Ganga 
itself. 


Claims on Koh-i-Noor 

Pakistan has asked Britain 
to return the fabulous Kohinoor 
diamond which is the central 
stone in the Queen consort’s 
crown and has been in British 
possession since 1849. The 
request was made in a personal 
letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. 
James Callaghan, by the Pakis¬ 
tan Premier, Mr. Z.A. Bhutto. 

The 106-carat gem, now 
stored in the Tower of London, 
is acknowledged as the finest 
diamond in the world and be¬ 
came part of the crown jewels 
of Queen Victoria after the 
British annexed Punjab. The 
historic diamond was last worn 
by the Queen Mother at the 
coronation of King George VI 
in 1937. The palace spokesman 
said Mr. Callaghan was likely 
to discuss the request with the 
Queen. 

Informed sources said the 
Pakistan Premier wrote in his 
letter that the return of the stone 
would be a demonstration of the 
spirit that moved Britain to shed 
its imperial encumbrances. 

The request for the coveted 
Kohinoor might become an¬ 
other chapter in the turbulent 
history of the stone which some 
experts say was first snatched 
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from the Raja of Malwa by 
Sultan Alauddin Khilji in 1304 
and has at one time or other 
been owned by the noblest 
houses of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

The Kohinoor diamond is 
completely of Indian origin and 
only Inoia can be its legitimate 
claimant, according to Indian 
experts. They said that the 
mere fact of the diamond being 
acquired by the British from the 
Lahore Toshakhana or the trea¬ 
sury of the descendants of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Pun¬ 
jab in 1849 did not make it 
Pakistani property. 

The Kohinoor was un¬ 
earthed from a mine in India 
and was in possession of several 
Indian rulers, both Rajputs and 
Mughals. The last Indian 
owner of the Kohinoor (mean¬ 
ing “mountain of light”) was 
Prince Dalip Singh, a descen¬ 
dant of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
who was forced by the British 
to surrender the precious dia¬ 
mond when Punjab was an¬ 
nexed by the East India Com¬ 
pany, On behalf of the Com¬ 
pany, Lord Dalhousie, the then 
Governor-General of India, pre¬ 
sented it to Queen Victoria. 

The study of the Kohinoor 
is part and parcel of the Indian 
tradition. Karan is said to have 
fought the Mahabharata war 
with the diamond tied to his 
right arm. When he died fight¬ 
ing, the vultures attracted by its 
brilliance, carried it away and 
dropped it somewhere in what 
is today Andhra Pradesh. 

In historic times the Kohi¬ 
noor was discovered in the Gol- 
conda mines, according to G.F. 
Herbert Smith, a British autho¬ 
rity on gems. 

Import Policy Liberalized 

The Commerce Minister, 
Mr. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, dis¬ 
closed early in September that 
the import policy would be 
liberalized in selected sectors 


and other areas, This wotild 
not only help increase produc¬ 
tion and exports but also con¬ 
tribute to the productivity and 
the efficient running of the 
economy. 

This is obviously a sequel to 
an improvement in the foreign 
exchange position over the last 
few months. Foreign exchange 
shortage had earlier forced a 
reduction in imports to the 
minimum necessary to sustain 
and carry forward development 
programmes. Though the situa¬ 
tion had improved, it was neces¬ 
sary to think of judicious use of 
the precious foreign exchange 
resources in the best possible 
manner. 

Keeping in mind the broader 
objectives of import substitution 
and strengthening the nation’s 
export production base, “we 
have to re-formulate and libera¬ 
lize the import policy.” This 
liberalization may be effected 
in selected areas. 

India’s exports have con¬ 
tinued to expand at a significant 
pace and in the last four years 
ending 1975-76, these have more 
than doubled. The growth last 
year was particularly notable as 
it was achieved at a time when 
not only the major industrial 
countries in the West were 
passing through a phase of 
recession, but there were also a 
number of other obstacles like 
shipping problems, freight rate 
increase and currency fluctua¬ 
tions. 

While the volume of world 
exports did not increase signi¬ 
ficantly during 1975, India’s 
exports expanded by 6% in 
real terms. However, the 
Minister cautioned against com¬ 
placency and said' the increase 
was not adequate to meet the 
country’s foreign exchange 
requirements for imports and 
debt servicing. Last year, there 
was a record trade deficit of 
Rs. 1,216 crores. 

Also despite the achieve* 
ments on the export front, the 
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country*8 share in global ex¬ 
ports continued to decline from 
0-65% in 1971 to 0*51% in 
1974, though it had marginally 
increased to 0 - 54% in 1975. 
This meant that concerted efforts 
were required to increase the 
country’s share in world exports. 


10*8% Increase in Exports 

Total exports of the world in 
1975 moved up by 3 -1 per cent to 
the level of $ 788,700 million, 
whereas India’s export trade 
improved by 10-8 per cent to 
reach $ 4,293 million. Yet, 
India’s share in world exports 
was only 0-54.per cent in the 
preceding year; the share was 
only O' 51 per cent when India’s 
exports aggregated $ 3,876 mil¬ 
lion and world exports $ 764,900 
million, according to official 
figures. 

The present pattern of world 
trade is such that the rate of 
growth is much higher in res¬ 
pect of manufactured goods than 
ior primary products. Also, the 
unit value realisation for pri¬ 
mary products is generally low, 
whereas the value of manufac¬ 
turers is constantly rising. 

In a situation like this, it is 
obvious that the share in world 
trade of a country like India, 
which is substantially, though 
at a decreasing pace, dependent 
upon primary and traditional 
exports, would be low. Also, 
there have been problems in 
regard to the competition from 
synthetics, currency, fluctua¬ 
tions, pull of domestic demand 
and shortages of certain basic 
raw materials. 

Nevertheless, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has introduced 
several measures to step up its 
export trade both by way of 
volume expansion and supply 
diversification. Among t h e 
measures recently taken by the 
Government are the abolition 
of export duty on jute manufac¬ 
tures, strengthening of the pro¬ 
duction base of export-oriented 
industries, identification of 
areas and products with 
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export potential, simplifica¬ 
tion of the procedure for issue 
of import licences, grant of cash 
compensatory support as well 
as payment of drawback of cus¬ 
toms and excise duties through 
commercial banks. 

Accord on Cauvery Waters 

Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Kerala have ended the five-year- 
old dispute on the sharing of 
Cauvery waters. According to 
an agreement disclosed in Par¬ 
liament on August 27, a com¬ 
mittee of representatives of the 
three States and the Central 
Government is to be constituted 
to work out the manner of shar¬ 
ing the available wateis in lean 
years. This committee will also 
work out quantities of surplus 
waters that may be presently 
available for use. 

The Union Minister for 
Agriculture and Irrigation, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, stated that the 
understanding was “a landmark 
towards settlement of some of 
the most complex issues.” Each 
State had expressed its view¬ 
point which was appreciated by 
the others in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation. 

The statement explained that 
there was scope for effecting 
economies in the present con¬ 
sumption of Cauvery waters. 
The existing utilisation of Cau¬ 
very waters is: 671 TMC— 
comprising 489 TMC by Tamil 
Nadu, 177 TMC by Karnataka 
and five TMC by Kerala. 

The agreement stipulated 
that there should be maximum 
possible economies in the pre¬ 
sent use so that waters thus 
saved can be used to provide 
additional multipurpose bene¬ 
fits. 

It has been agreed that in a 
normal year, the existing areas 
under irrigation would have to 
bis fully protected. The three 
States agreed that a Cauvery 
Valley Authority should be con¬ 
stituted. 


UPSC to Recraft Doctors 

The Union Public Service 
Commission has decided to 
make recruitment to the posts 
of Assistant Divisional Medical 
Officers in the Railways (scale 
Rs. 700/1600) and junior-scale 
posts under the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the Central Health 
Service and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories Service (scale Rs. 700/ 
1300). The recruitment will be 
made through a written exami¬ 
nation followed by an interview 
of candidates who qualify in the 
written examination. 

The first examination is 
likely to be notified in October 
1976, and will be held two 
months later. The normal 
upper age limit for admission to 
the examination will be 30 
years, but it will be relaxed up 
to five years for the first two 
examinations. 

The examination will be 
open only to medical graduates. 
The written examination will 
consist of one question paper of 
three hours duration. It will 
contain objective questions 
designed to test the clinical 
ability of the candidates in 
general medicine, preventive 
medicine and community health 
and obstetrics and gynaecology. 


Hijacking of l.-A. Boeing 

An Indian Airlines Boeing- 
737 was hijacked to Lahore 
shortly after it took off from 
Delhi at 7 a.m. on September 10 
for Jaipur. It was on a sche¬ 
duled flight to Bombay via 
Jaipur and Aurangabad. With 
77 passengers, two babies, six 
crew members and a trained air 
hostess, the plane lauded in 
Lahore around 8-45 a.m. 

About 15 minutes aftertake- 
off, a bearded man in white 
shirt entered the cockpit and 
thrust a vintage gun on his 
neck. Behind him stood two 
more with hand-grenades. The 
bearded man, leader of the 
hijackers, demanded that the 
plane to be taken to Libya. 
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“We have to go to Libya. 
Do not do any mischief. If 
you do not obey us. we shall 
kill all”, the gunman told the 
pilot, Capt. Reddy. 

This was followed by a ten- 
minute argument. The bearded 
man did not agree to land at 
Jaipur for refuelling. Lahore 
was the only choice acceptable 
to them for refuelling. 

Capt. Reddy was forced out 
of the cockpit at gun-point, 
made to stand before the pas¬ 
sengers for a little while, aftei 
which he was locked up in the 
toilet. The control of the air¬ 
craft was left to Capt. Yadav. 
For him it was a terrible harass¬ 
ment. Everytime one of the 
hijackers would ask him to gain 
height. “1 was (lying at an 
altitude of 24,000. But he still 
insisted to go higher. Every¬ 
time he would punch me with 
the muzzle of the gun”, Capt. 
Yadav said. 

The ordeal of uncertainty, 
tension and anxiety ended 30 
hours later on Saturday after¬ 
noon when 58 passengers and 
the six-member crew landed 
back at Delhi airport from the 
special relief Aircraft, flown to 
Lahore earlier in the day with 
engineers, spares and crew. 

Their release was secured 
on Saturday by the Pakistani 
authorities when five of the 
hijackers, who were still in the 
aircraft were doped to sleep 
and the sixth, presumably the 
leader, was overpowered by 
security personnel in the Lahore 
airport lounge. AJ1 the six 
were placed under arrest at 
Lahore. Their nationality and 
motive were not known. 

The 12 security men in 
charge of the checks at Delhi 
airport on Friday morning 
before the hijackers boarded the 
Boeing-737 have been suspend¬ 
ed. The Government has taken 
a serious view of the fact that 
armed men managed to board 
the plane undetected. A 
“thorough probe” has been 


ordered into the security 
arrangement at the airport. 

Meanwhile security arrange¬ 
ments at the airport in the coun¬ 
try are being tightened further. 


Annual Survey of Nation's 
Economy 

The Indian economy never 
had it so good as in the year 
ended June 1976, and it is 
moving to higher levels of 
saving, investment and growth 
in an environment of price 
stability. This is the promising 
picture of the state of the 
Indian economy that emerges 
from the annual report of the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI)for 
the year ended June 1976, 
released on September 12. 

On the eve of the new year 
1976-77 (July-June), the report 
states, the economy has in¬ 
herited a degree of capability 
for attaining and sustaining 
higher rates of growth. This 
capability stems from, inter alia, 
high rates of saving and invest¬ 
ment and availability of food- 
grains buffer, as well as from the 
cushion implicit in the level of 
foreign exchange reserves. 

The report emphasises: “The 
experience gained in the manage¬ 
ment of the economy since mid- 
1975, both in terras of adminis¬ 
trative skills and in terms of 
instruments of management, 
should stand in good stead for 
moving the economy to higher 
levels of capital accumulation 
and growth”. 

Analysing t h e long-term 
prospects, it says what is im¬ 
portant is that the rates of saving 
(14-5 per cent) and investment 
(16 per cent) achieved in 1975-76 
—the highest since the beginning 
of the Fourth Plan—need to be 
at least maintained, if not im¬ 
proved upon. The recent eco¬ 
nomic policies of the Govern¬ 
ment have been re-oriented in 
such a manner that sustaining 
higher rates of saving and in¬ 
vestment becomes possible. 


The Emergency and the 20- 
point Economic Programme 
have created an environment in 
which the public sector’s per¬ 
formance on the whole has 
risen to greater levels of effi¬ 
ciency. 

The overall external pay- 
m e n t S situation showed a 
“remarkable” improvement, des¬ 
pite the persistence of a sizable 
trade deficit for the second year 
in succession, while an unpre¬ 
cedented increase was witnessed 
in the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves. 

Launching of the new eco¬ 
nomic programme and toning 
up of the economic administra¬ 
tion and ensuring effective im¬ 
plementation of specific time- 
bound programmes have con¬ 
tributed largely to the economic 
growth. These positive fea¬ 
tures together suggested that the 
year had bequeathed an econo¬ 
my which could provide a 
strong base for sustaining 
growth in the remaining years 
of the Fifth Plan period. 

“Given the concerted efforts 
by both public and private 
sectors”, the report concludes, 
“it should be possible to sustain 
the growth rates of national in¬ 
come as stipulated in the Fifth 
Plan (5’5 per cent per annum) 
in an environment of price 
stability”. 

Analysing the outlook for 
growth in 1976-77, the report 
states that it seems reasonable 
to expect a somewhat moderate 
growth in agricultural produc¬ 
tion, assuming favourable wea¬ 
ther conditions. 

The ability of the public 
sector to step up investment bas 
greatly improved. In addition, 
the Government has recently 
taken a number of measures to 
boost private sector investment. 

Population Strategy and Family 
Planning 

India’s population will cqn-* 
tinue to grow till about the 
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second half of the 2!st century 
even if the rapid fertility changes 
brought down the net reproduc¬ 
tion rate to the replacement level 
by 1980-85. 

The expert committee on 
population projection according 
to a report released by the Regis¬ 
trar-General of India on Sep¬ 
tember 13, has estimated the 
country’s population as on 
March 1, 1976, at 605,644,000, 
with populous Uttar Pradesh 
accounting for 95,766,000, fol¬ 
lowed by Bihar with 61,484,000. 
These two States together have 
25 per cent of India’s popula¬ 
tion which was estimated to 
have crossed the 610 million 
mark in the second week of 
July 1976. 

The national objective spelt 
out in the population policy is 
to bring down the growth rate 
to 30 per 1000 population by 
the end of the Fifth Plan and 
to 25 per 1000 or 1 • 4 per cent 
by the end of the Sixth Plan. 
The projected population figures 
indicate that the rate of growth 
in 1976 over the 1975 popula¬ 
tion will be 1 * 96 per cent as 
against the estimated 2 04 per 
cent growth in 1975 over the 
1974 population. 

An analysis of the estimates 
made by the expert committee 
shows that Himachal Pradesh 
has already brought down the 
growth rate to a level below the 
national objective. The State’s 
projected population of 
3,654,000 as on March 1, 1976, 
represented a growth rate of 1 • 1 
per cent over the population of 
1975. The same rate was re¬ 
corded for the growth in 1975 
over the 1974 population. 

Uttar Pradesh which re¬ 
corded a growth of 1 * 7 per cent 
in 1975 over the population of 
1974 will have brought down 
the rate to 16 in 1976. Simi¬ 
larly, Bihar appears well on the 
way to bringing down the rate 
to the national target of 14 
per cent. This State, which has 
10 per Cent of the country’s 
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population, recorded an esti¬ 
mated growth rate of 1*8 per 
cent in 1975 over the 1974 popu¬ 
lation and is poised for further 
improvement m the current year 
when the growth rate will have 
been reduced to 1*7 per cent 
over the estimated population 
in 1975. 

Jammu and Kashmir re¬ 
corded 1 ■ 9 per cent growth rate 
in 1975. In Karnataka, the 
growth rate was 2 per cent. 
Kerala will have brought down 
the growth rate to 2 - 1 per cent 
this year from 2- 2 per cent last 
year. 

There are about 104 million 
couples in the country belonging 
to the reproductive age groups. 
Of these, an estimated 18* 2 per 
cent couples have been protected 
by the various family planning 
methods. 

Share of Poor In Defence 
Services 

Weaker sections of society 
are being progressively better 
represented in the defence 
services. 

Recruitment is as broad- 
based as possible and equal 
opportunities are provided to all 
Indian citizens to join the armed 
forces without any distinction 
of caste, creed, religion or area 
of residence. No special reset; 
vations are made for any caste 
or community, except in the 
case of recruitment of other 
ranks to the one-class and mixed 
or fixed class regiments of the 
army. However, everything 
possible is done to remove the 
handicaps in the way of mem¬ 
bers of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, as well as 
others under-represented from 
particular areas, wishing to 
enter the defence services. 

A number of steps have 
been taken to ensure increased 
intake of officer cadets of Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes into the armed forces 
through the National Defence 
Academy. 


In case of feeder institutions 
like Sainik and military schools, 
it has been provided that all 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribes candidates appearing in 
the merit list will be admitted, 
irrespective of their position in 
that list. It has also been 
decided that those SC or ST 
candidates who appear in the 
entrance examination to Sainik 
schools and who may obtain 
seven marks below the mini¬ 
mum prescribed in two subjects 
may also be included in the 
merit list, provided they get 32 
per cent marks in the aggregate. 

On recruitment of other 
ranks in the army and the navy, 
instructions have been given to 
all recruiting officers that, other 
things being equal, preference 
should be given to persons be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 

These officers have also been 
instructed to undertake recruit- 
ment-cura-publicity tours not 
only in towns but also in the 
interior areas predominantly 
inhabited by weaker sections 
and others who are under-re¬ 
presented from particular areas. 

There are some regiments or 
units which are composed en¬ 
tirely or partly of specified SC 
or ST people. Recruiting par¬ 
ties from regimental centres are 
despatched from time to time 
to increase the recruitment of 
these categories into the army. 
The physical standards for rec¬ 
ruitment in respect of different 
classes of people are prescribed 
taking into account the ethnolo¬ 
gical peculiarities of various 
classes. 

Most of the schools and 
colleges in towns have wings of 
the NCC and provide adequate 
opportunities for physical and 
educational training of SC and 
ST boys. For the recruitment 
of airmen also, instructions have 
been issued to all recruiting 
officers that, other things being 
equal, preference be given to SC 
and ST people. 
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Mao Tse-tung Passes Away 

Mao Tse-tung, the 82-year- 
old father of Communist 
China, died on September 9. 
Radio Peking broadcast the 
news to the Chinese millions 
saying: “Mao Tse-tung passes 
away at 12-10 a.m. on Septem¬ 
ber 9 because of the worsening 
of his illness and despite all 
treatment, although meticulous 
medical care was given to him 
in every way after he fell ill.” 

Chairman Mao would have 
been 83 on December 26. He 
had been suffering from Par¬ 
kinson’s disease. His condition 
worsened in the past few months 
to the point where the Parly’s 
Central Committee at the 
beginning of June ceased orga¬ 
nising meetings between him 
and distinguished foreign visi¬ 
tors. 

Immediately following the 
announcement, which hit Pek¬ 
ing like a bombshell even though 
it had been predicted for some 
time, all Chinese flags, red with 
five gold stars, were lowered to 
half-mast in the capital. 

Mao was the last great 
Chinese historic figure to die 
this year following his long-time 
comrades from the beginning of 
the Chinese Revolution in the 
1920’s, Chou En-lai and Mar¬ 
shal Chu Teh. Chou, Premier 
since 1949, died of cancer on 
January 8 and Chu, father of 
the Red Army, on July 6. 

Mao Tse-tung was the in¬ 
spiration behind the great Com¬ 
munist Revolution that trans¬ 
formed China and sent shock 
waves around the world. A 


wari ior-leader, Mao taught that 
“political power grows out Of 
the barrel of a gun” and per¬ 
sonally wielded more power over 
more people than almost any 
man before. His fiery 
tenets gave birth to a new ideo¬ 
logy which often puzzled and 
sometimes alarmed the West, 
but galvanised China. Restless, 
uncompromising, “Mao Chu- 
hsi” (Chairman Mao), unified 
the 800 million citizens of main¬ 
land China and propelled them 
into a perpetual revolution. In 
the process, China, “the sleeping 
giant”, was shaken to its ancient 
roots and developed into a 
major power regimented along 
spartan lines. For the first time 
its voice was heard in the 
modern world. 

American author Edgar 
Snow, the foreigner who knew 
Mao best, summed him up:— 
“Dreamer warrior, politician, 
ideologist, poet, egoist, revo¬ 
lutionary, destroyer, creator...” 

Mao unleashed the 1966-69 
Cultural Revolution, an up¬ 
heaval that took China another 
step down the road to pure 
Communism—but at a heavy; 
cost. For many years, Mao’s? 
foreign policy reflected the same 
unyielding idealism. He threw 
Chinese forces on to the Com¬ 
munist side in the Korean war— 
his own son was among those 
killed—and backed numerous 
insurgencies and defied the 
Kremlin. 

*ri 

In the 1970s, Peking adopt¬ 
ed a more pragmatic approach. 

It gained entry to the United 
Nations and in 1972 Mao receiv-, 
ed U.S. President Richard 
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Nixon—a meeting that symbo¬ 
lised the end of the country’s 
isolation. By then, relations 
with the Soviet Union were at 
rock-bottom with occasional 
border clashes and a constant 
propaganda war. Peking brand¬ 
ed Moscow’s leaders as “revi¬ 
sionists” who had tampered with 
Marxism. 

The death of Mao Tse-tung 
raises deep uncertainties about 
the future of China and its 
relations with the rest of the 
world. It leaves a big gap in 
the Peking leadership which 
none of his subordinates can (ill 
in terms of political or personal 
stature. 

Some suggest the death of 
Mao could be as important a 
turning point in the history of 
the 20th century as the founda¬ 
tion of Communist China 27 
years ago. They ask whether 
China will lose its unique revo- 
lutionar> zeal without Mao’s 
inspiration and slip into a more 
accommodating “revisionist” 
form of Communism. There is 
the possibility that new leaders 
could seek changes in Peking’s 
relationships with Moscow and 
Washington which would dra¬ 
matically alter the world’s 
balance of power. 

But in the foreseeable future 
the ideological legacy of Mao 
will probably continue to be in¬ 
voked as the country’s political 
gospel. 

The gloomier prediction is 
that his passing may result in 
factionalism. Long and bitter 
rivalries may tear apart the 
Communist Party’s Central 
Committee—as almost hap¬ 
pened after Chou En-lai’s death 
last January. The power strug¬ 
gle that followed then shattered 
the image of a collective leader¬ 
ship. 


Viking II Lands on Mars 

Viking-II landed successfully 
on a sand-covered depression 
near Mars north pole on Sep¬ 
tember 4 but sent back no data 


or pictures of the landing be¬ 
cause of a breakdown in radio 
communications. Scientists at 
the jet propulsion laboratory, 
almost completely cut off from 
information about the lander by 
a near-total radio blackout from 
the orbiting station, shouted, 
“there it is !” as they received 
a weak signal that the landing 
had taken place. 

The touch-down was the 
second major success for the 
U.S. space programme within 
six weeks, following quickly on 
the heels of the almost flawless 
mission by Viking-I, now sitting 
4,000 miles away near the Mars 
equator. 

Viking II, which set down 
in a valley called Utopia, will be 
looking for confirmation of 
signals sent back by Viking I 
lhat microscopic forms of life 
may exist in the sticky, red Mars 
soil. 

Fog and ice are both pre¬ 
sent near the Utopia region and 
scientists think it is much more 
probable that life will be found 
where this ice is in fact watei. 
“We’re at the right place at the 
right time as far as water goes”, 
one Viking project scientist said 
shortly before touchdown. 

JPL scientist worked franti¬ 
cally to restore power to the 
stabilising gyroscopes, also cut 
off at separation, and set the 
antenna right. After 45 minutes 
they succeeded in re-establish¬ 
ing a weak signal with the 
orbiter t h r o u g h a standby 
antenna. 

The Viking project manager, 
Mr. James Martin, said even 
though the pictures of the 
Viking II landing site would not 
be received, they were being 
stored in the computer in the 
orbiter and would be relayed 
back as soon as the fall radio 
contact could be restored. If 
power could not be restored, 
one way of saving the mission 
would be to move the Viking I 
orbiter acorss the planet to take 


signals from the Viking ft 
lander. 

Although there is much 
more evidence of water in this 
region of the arid planet, scien¬ 
tists say this was purely relative. 
There is up to 100 times more 
water vapour jn Death Valley, 
one of the hottest and driest 
areas of the California desert. 
The Martian surface just below, 
the water ice cap of the North 
Pole is cracked and pitted with 
crater. 


Sea Law Conference Fails 

An unbending attitude 
adopted by the developed coun¬ 
tries on the international sea¬ 
bed authority and the jurisdic¬ 
tion of its deep sea mining arm 
“Enterprise”, blocked the way 
to a treaty at the latest session 
of the Law of the Sea Confe¬ 
rence. The conference opened 
in New York on August 2 and 
ended on September 17. But 
the emergence of an inter¬ 
national treaty still remains a 
distant prospect. 

A proposal made by Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger, 
pledging U.S. financial and tech¬ 
nological assistance to give a 
start to the ‘Enterprise’, marked 
a new development but the deve¬ 
loping countries seemed to feel 
that it was too vague to merit 
an immediate response. They 
would like to have more time 
before they could make counter¬ 
proposals for providing econo¬ 
mic and technological muscle to 
‘Enterprise’ to enable it to 
compete with mammoth pri¬ 
vate U.S. companies to exploit 
deep sea treasures. 

The session, right from the 
start, was marked by a crisis 
of confidence between the deve¬ 
loped and the developing coun¬ 
tries. While the developing 
countries, including India and 
China, did not want the session 
to be held so soon after the 
previous one that ended in May, 
the developed countries wanted 
to force the pace of negotiations. 
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because the revised single nego¬ 
tiating test was favourable to 
them on the vital issue 'of ex¬ 
ploitation of sea-bed resources. 

The text virtually reflected 
the Western viewpoint for a 
system of ‘parallel access’ by 
which one of a two-part area 
would be available for private 
companies and the other for 
‘Enterprise’. The interest of 
the advanced countries lies in 
theconsolidation and formalisa¬ 
tion of the revised text. 

Another issue of concern 
over which the developing coun¬ 
tries have waged an unsuccessful 
battle with the two super powers, 
relates to the ‘high sea status’ 
for the Economic Zone demand¬ 
ed by them. Both the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. stand together 
on this demand, primarily for 
military reasons. They want 
free access to their warships, 
submarines and nuclear carriers. 

The big powers enlisted the 
support of most of the land¬ 
locked and geographically dis¬ 
advantaged States which form a 
sizable bloc of 52 States on this 
question, by taking advantage of 
the rift between them and the 
coastal developing States on 
such issues as transit rights and 
share in the petroleum and 
mineral resources of the Ex¬ 
clusive Economic Zone of the 
coastal States. 


East-West Arms Race 

The arras race between East 
and West continues unabated 
and arms sales flourish through¬ 
out the world with keen sellers 
competing to sell to willing 
buyers. The U.S. and the 
Soviet Union have continued to 
modernise or increase offensive 
strategic nuclear forces within 
the limits of the SALT agree¬ 
ment. Each has programmes for 
extensive improvement of 
nuclear forces, but each con¬ 
tinues to improve conventional 
forces as well, notably in Europe, 
as do the NATO allies. 

1|P 


West Asia remains by far the 
largest outlet for arms sales. 

All this disturbing picture 
of the growth of military forces 
in Europe, West Asia and other 
parts of the world is given in the 
study “The Military Balance— 
1976-77” by the London-based 
International Institute of Stra¬ 
tegic Studies, released early in 
September. 

The study notes that no one 
measurement can portray the 
strategic nuclear balance ac¬ 
curately and, therefore, pro¬ 
vides several indicators of stra¬ 
tegic capabilities. 

In numbers of delivery vehi¬ 
cles, the Soviet Union has a 20 
per cent edge, possessing 2507 
ICBMs, SLBMs and long-range 
bombers, to the American 2097. 
The U.S. has more deliverable 
warheads with over 8,500 com¬ 
pared to the Soviet Union’s 
3,250. During the next decade 
the U.S. total could exceed 
10,000, while the Soviet number 
could grow to 7,500. 

The Soviet Union is esti¬ 
mated to have a big advantage 
in missile throw-weight, 8 2 
million lb., as compared to 
U.S.A.’s 3-5 million lb. but is 
balanced by a substantial U.S. 
superiority in bomber payload, 
22'8 million lb. as against the 
Soviet Union’s 4-7 million lb. 

France continued to moder¬ 
nise nuclear forces during the 
year and a new missile warhead 
was tested underground. A 
fourth nuclear submarine is to 
be deployed by the year-end. 

It is equipped with 16 new M-20 
SLBMs with 300-mile range. 

Accordingto the study, there 
are conflicting opinions about 
the rate of growth of Soviet 
defence expenditure but it would 
seem to have been no less than 
four to five per cent, in real 
terms. The U.S. has also in¬ 
creased its defence outlays to 
the highest-ever peacetime 
figure. 


Expenditure on armaments 
continued to be high in Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Israel. 
The study points out that in 
many cases, arms buyingis pro¬ 
ceeding at a pace well beyond the 
capacity of the recipients. 

N. Korea-U.N. Truce 

The U.N. ’Command and 
North Korea agreed on Septem¬ 
ber 6 to partition the joint secu¬ 
rity area of the Panmunjom 
truce village to avoid clashes 
between guards of the two 
sides. The agreement followed 
a series of meetings on the kil¬ 
ling of two U.S. Army officers 
on August 18 by North Korean 
guards in a dispute over cutting 
of trees in the joint security area. 
There was serious danger of a 
war breaking out in the area 
because of the mounting ten¬ 
sions. Both the U.S.A. and 
South Korea welcomed the new 
arrangements as “realistic and 
constructive steps” towards bet¬ 
ter security for personnel of both 
sides. 

The agreement spells out 
security measures in the demili¬ 
tarized zone separating South 
and North Korea. 

The U.S. command signed 
the armistice which ended the 
Korean war 23 years ago, and 
it mans the southern side of the 
demilitarized zone. 

The U.N. Command’s senior 
delegate, U.S. Admiral Mark 
Frodden, has been in broad 
agreement with a plan proposed 
by his North Korean counter¬ 
part, Major-General Han Ju- 
Kyong, for separation of North 
Korean and U.N. guards by 
restricting them to their own 
side of the 800-metre joint 
security area. 

The Panmunjom negotia¬ 
tions followed a message of 
regret from the North Korean 
President Mr. Kim D Sung to 
U.S. General Richard Stilwell, 
leader of the U.N. Command, 
after the August 18 incident. 
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The U.S. Government first 
rejected the message on the 
ground that it did not acknow¬ 
ledge responsibility. But it 
later backed down and regarded 
the message as “a positive step”. 


Kissinger’s Shuttle Diplomacy 

Early in September Dr. Kis¬ 
singer went round the main 
European capitals—London, 
Paris and Bonn—telling their 
leaders of the outcome of the 
talks he had held with Mr. 
John Vorster, Prime Minister 
of South Africa, and seeking 
their support. The Secretary of 
State hoped to begin “shuttle” 
diplomacy between African and 
white leaders in southern 
Africa, according to an official 
American source. He, how¬ 
ever, felt there was only a 10% 
chance that he would find 
enough positive element in his 
talks with Mr. Vorster to justify 
an immediate visit tc Africa. 

Dr. Kissinger’s diplomatic 
move to solve the problems of 
southern Africa has not been a 
total failure, according to west¬ 
ern sources. It is true that his 
two-day talks with the South 
African Prime Minister, Mr. 
John Vorster, in Zurich did not 
end white minority rule in 
Rhodesia or the South African 
occupation of Namibia or apar¬ 
theid. But at their Press con¬ 
ferences on September 7, both 
Mr. Vorster and the Secretary 
of State indicated that progress 
had been made on the question 
of Namibian independence and 
perhaps even on finding a solu-’ 
tion to the Rhodesian problem. 
No details were released but all 
signs were that the Namibian 
problem would be taken a step 
nearer solution, perhaps withirt 
a few weeks, by convening a 
conference in Geneva in which 
the South-West African Peo¬ 
ple’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
may take part. 

South Africa, which con¬ 
trols Namibia despite the expiry 
of its mandate, had objected to 
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SWAPO because of its “belli¬ 
gerency” and refused to asso¬ 
ciate it with any talks for 
Namibian elections and inde¬ 
pendence. From an odd re¬ 
mark by Mr. Vorster in Zurich, 
it appeared South Africa was 
not likely to abandon this 
objection. 

The hint that a conference 
on Namibia may be held soon 
in Geneva has come from Dr. 
Kissinger’s camp. It appears 
that African Governments as 
well as the nationalists, includ¬ 
ing SWAPO, will be allowed to 
take part in it along with South 
Africa. 

On the question of Rhodesia, 
however, the two leaders seem 
to have made less progress. 
Dr. Kissinger is stated to have 
suggested that between $ 1,000 
million and $ 1,500 million may 
be made available as compen¬ 
sation to white settlers wanting 
to leave Rhodesia and start life 
afresh elsewhere. This offer is, 
of course, contingent on Mr. 
Smith agreeing to hand over 
power to the majority. 

Britain is to play a key role 
in these negotiations. Dr. Kis¬ 
singer has been assured of 
Whitehall’s wholehearted co¬ 
operation. 

Whether any progress can 
be made in solving southern 
Africa’s problems however 
depends on the attitude of Afri- 
c a n Governments towards 
whatever formula has been 
evolved at the Kissinger-Vorster 
meeting. 


France and Israel help Apartheid 

The chairman of the U.N. 
Special Committee against 
Apartheid, Leslie O. Harriraan 
{Nigeria), issued a statement on 
September 10, stressing that the 
Special Committee “notes with 
utmost concern the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of the military arsenal 
of the apartheid regime of 
South Africa, with the con¬ 
nivance and collaboration of 
some Western States and Israel.” 


“The militarization of South 
Africa poses a serious threat to 
the independent African States 
and to the peace in the Indian 
Ocean zone.” Concerning the 
sale to South Africa of French 
submarines and Israeli missile- 
equipped gunboats, the state¬ 
ment said that “the Special 
Committee categorically rejects 
the contention that naval equip¬ 
ment is defensive or is not a 
threat to the South African 
people or to independent Af¬ 
rican States.” 

Israel Accused 

In a separate report, the 
Committee accused Israel of 
“racist policies". The report, 
which now goes to the Security 
Council and the General As¬ 
sembly, said Israel and South 
Africa, “weakened by the ad¬ 
vances of the liberation struggle 
and forced into increasing isola¬ 
tion.have resorted to an 

ever closer collaboration in all 
areas.” 

The study said: “Relations 
between South Africa and Israel, 
which have ideological and his¬ 
torical roots, acquired new 
dimensions and were greatly 
intensified after the June 1967 
war in the Middle East and even 
more after the October 1973 
war.” 

It said: “The collaboration 
is aimed at driving a wedgi bet¬ 
ween the African countries and 
between them and the Arab 
countries, and at linking South 
Africa and Middle East as 
common strategic concerns of 
the Western Powers.” 

“Differences between the 
two regimes caused by diverging 
foreign policy objectives were 
set aside when the African States 
broke diplomatic relations with 
Israel”, the report said. 

The U.N. General Assembly 
last year declared that “Zionism 
is a form of racism.” 
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African Summit's Challenge 

The Presidents of five 
“frontline” southern African 
States—Tanzania, Mozambique, 
Zambia, Botswana and Angola 
—announced at the end of their 
two-day meeting in Dar-es- 
Salaam on September 8 that 
they would intensify the armed 
struggle against the white mino¬ 
rity regime in Rhodesia. 

One of the liberation move¬ 
ment leaders attending the con¬ 
ference, Mr. Robert Mugabe of 
the banned African National 
Council (ANC), told reporters 
there would be no constitutional 
talks on Rhodesia. 

“I a n Smith (Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister) must surrender” 
before talks could start, Mr. 
Mugabe said. As far as the 
five Presidents, Mr. Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania, Zambia’s 
Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, Mozam¬ 
bique’s Mr. Samora Machcl, 
Angola’s Dr. Agostinho Ncto 
and Sir Seretse K h a m a of 
Botswana—w ere concerned, 
there could be no further nego¬ 
tiations. 

Asked about the problem of 
unifying the two factions of 
ANC, Mr. Mugabe said that 
ZANU (Zimbabwe African 
National Union) forces were 
now waging war inside Rhode¬ 
sia. If Mr. Joshua Nkomo, 
leader of ANC’s ‘breakaway’ 
faction based in Salisbury, 
wanted to join the revolution, 
he should bring out his cadres 
and join the war, Mr. Mugabe 
said. 

On Namibia, the SWAPO 
leader, Mr. Sam Nujoma, said 
he was ready for talks with 
South Africa but only about the 
time-table for its withdrawal 
from Namibia. 

Mr. Nujoma is President of 
the South-West African Peo¬ 
ple’s Organization, a nationalist 
movement fighting a guerilla 
war against South African rule 
in Namibia. 

In Lusaka, Rhodesian na¬ 
tionalist leaders rejected the 
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unity accord proposed by the 
Dar-es-Salaam summit. 

The Dar-es-Salaam mini¬ 
summit of frontline African 
States, which formulated a joint 
strategy for the total liberation 
of Southern Africa by a step¬ 
ped-up armed struggle where 
necessary, was regarded by ob¬ 
servers as marking a distinct and 
decisive phase in the African 
people's unified efforts for 
achieving home rule. 

“The African little summit” 
put its permanent imprint on 
the armed struggle for freedom 
and spelled out its stand in 
favour of concrete forms of 
assistance and support to the 
liberation movements in South 
Africa, Namibia ( South-West 
Africa) and Zi mba b wc ( Rhodes’a). 


U.K. accepts Atomic Controls 

Britain on September 7 
signed an agreement under 
which it will become the first 
nuclear-weapon Stale to allow 
wide-r a n g i n g international 
checks on its peaceful atomic 
energy programme. 

The three-way agreement 
was signed in Vienna by the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) and the repre¬ 
sentatives of EURATOM, the 
Common Market’s atomic 
energy community, three months 
after it was approved by the 
IAEA board. The IAEA offi¬ 
cials su’d that Britain would 
allow inspectors from the 
Vienna-based IAEA access to 
its nuclear plants, subject only 
to national security restrictions. 

Under the provisions of the 
Nuclear Arms Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion Treaty (NPT), Britain as a 
nuclear power did not have to 
accept IAEA controls for the 
civilian sector of its nuclear 
industry. But by signing the 
agreement, Britain honoured a 
1967 pledge “to demonstrate 
that the United Kingdom as a 
nuclear-weapons State was not 


using the NPT for commercial 
gains”. 

No Monster from Gene 

Scientists who created an 
artificial gene, the basic unit of 
heredity, have denied that their 
discovery can create “the blob”, 
or any of a list of alarming 
cinema-style monsters. Their 
denial, published in San Fran¬ 
cisco on September 1, followed 
public concern over experi¬ 
ments on mixing up or “re¬ 
combining” existing genes which 
some scientists fear could pro¬ 
duce dangerous, unknown sub¬ 
stances. The scientists work¬ 
ing at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology (MIT) say 
there is “no danger whatso¬ 
ever” of an alarming accident. 

“We are dealing with a com¬ 
pletely defined system...which is 
already present in and absolutely 
necessary to ail living cells”, 
said an MU’ statement issued at 
the American Chemical Society 
convention where the discovery 
was discussed. 

The city council in MIT’s 
home town of Cambridge has 
banned construction of a Har¬ 
vard University laboratory 
meant to study the mixing of the 
long, spiral molecules called 
DNA that comprise the gene. 
The authorities fear that break¬ 
ing up the spirals and re¬ 
combining them may create new 
forms of disease organisms to 
which earth creatures are not 
immune. 

Dr. Ramamoorthy Balagaje, 
a member of the MIT team, says 
that in artificially creating a 
comparatively simple gene, 
scientists will not be indulging 
in the guesswoik of re-combin¬ 
ing gene spirals. He says the 
artificial gene exactly reproduces 
the one that already exists. 
Later the MIT team will make 
small changes in the gene’s 
structure to test the effect in 
bacteria. 

Scientists point out that the 
hooking up of the basic units— 
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or nucleotides—1 0 make the 
DNA spiral artificially is a 
painfully long process still in a 
very elementary stage. 

The artificial gene which the 
MIT team created—the “ecoli” 
gene found in bacterium in the 
human intestine—took nine 
years to make by knitting to¬ 
gether about 200 units of 
nucleotides. 


Multinationals* Manoeuvres 

Transnational corporations 
are deliberately maintaining high 
processes and contributing to 
inflation and social tension in 
Western economics, according 
to a report prepared by a spe¬ 
cial European Economic Com¬ 
mission study group. The re¬ 
port, a summary of which was 
released on September 10, calls 
for a new type of economic 
growth based more on the 
quality of life than on high 
wages. It also recommended 
stronger governmental controls 
over transnationals. 

The report was completed 
last March by 6 EEC econo¬ 
mists, but the European com¬ 
mission so far has not published 
the report. Informed sources 
said the Commission disagreed 
with the findings. 

The report said inflation 
could not be separated from an 
economy characterised by trans¬ 
national corporation workers’ 
demands geared to inflationary 
consumption and higher wages 
and rising social tensions. 

The report said trans¬ 
nationals were maintaining high 
prices in spite of technical pro¬ 
gress and higher productivity. 
It also blamed the corporations 
for rigidity in the financial 
market. It called for European 
control of the transnationals. 
The report also said “a growing 
part of people’s demands deals 
with the quality of life and 
work.” 


Pugwash Conference Demands 

The 26th Pugwash Confe¬ 
rence on ‘‘Science and World 
Affairs”, which concluded in 
Muhihausen (German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic) at the end of 
August, has called for the for¬ 
mulation of an international 
treaty setting up a world nuclear 
weapon-free zone. The pro¬ 
posal had originated at the 
Madras Pugwash Conference in 
January this year. The Muhi¬ 
hausen Conference had before 
it an outline of such a treaty 
prepared by the Secretary- 
General of Pugwash, Professor 
Bernard Feld. 

The conference decided to 
set up an international working 
group in early 1977 to formulate 
the text of such a treaty in 
detail. 

Mr. Ashok Parthasarathi, 
Convener of the Indian Pug¬ 
wash Society, and three other 
Inoian scientists attended the 
Muhihausen conference. He 
said on his return to New Delhi 
that another important out¬ 
come of the conference was a 
distinct shift in the position of 
the Pugwash movement on the 
utility of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
“For the first time, there was 
general agreement among the 
participants that there were 
major defects in the present non¬ 
proliferation regime”, centring 
on the discriminatory features 
of the N.P.T. 

A statement issued by the 
Pugwash Executive endorsed 
tin's view and said that these 
defects “seem to consign the 
non-nuclear weapon States to a 
permanent status of inequality.” 
At the same time, the statement 
said, the treaty legitimised the 
possession of nuclear weapons 
by the small handful of existing 
nuclear-weapon States. 

The statement said: “The 
obligation of the NPT requiring 
the nuclear-weapon States to 
negotiate in good faith for 
reduction of nuclear arsenals is 


the reciprocal of the obligation 
of self-denial assumed by other 
parties to the Treaty. Conti¬ 
nued failure to achieve results 
will inevitably erode support and 
adherence to the NPT regime”. 

The conference also drew 
pointed attention to the fact 
that there was an inextricable 
in ter-connect i on between the 
evolution of the development 
process and the attainment and 
maintenance of security in the 
developing countries. 


Enforcement of Human Rights 

The 57<h conference of the 
International Law Association 
(ILA), which concluded in Mad¬ 
rid on September 5, approved a 
proposal to set up an interna¬ 
tional human rights sub¬ 
committee to study regional 
problems in the implementation 
of human rights. An Indian 
jurist, Mr. Subrata Roy Chow- 
dhury, was invited to head the 
sub-committee. 

The eight-day conference 
was presided over by the Chief 
Justice of India, Mr. A.N. Ray, 
who had been President of ILA 
for the last two years. The 
conference elected Mr. Antonio 
Rodriguez Sastre of Spain to 
succeed Mr. Justice Ray. 

On behalf of the Inter¬ 
national Committee on Human 
Rights, Mr. Roy Chowdhury 
summed up the progress made 
in that field in the two largely 
attended working sessions, ad¬ 
dressed by nearly 40 speakers 
from various countries, repre¬ 
senting different social, political 
and legal systems. Human 
Rights problems vary from 
region to region and require 
different analytical studies, par¬ 
ticularly in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, which the sub¬ 
committee would undertake 
during the next two years. The 
members of the high-powered 
Indian delegation participated 
on the deliberations of different 
committees of the Association. 
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France Back in NATO 

France is slipping back into 
NATO’s integrated military 
structure by taking part in the 
alliance’s manoeuvres, the So¬ 
viet Communist Party daily 
“Pravda” said on September 4. 

The Kremlin organ ap¬ 
provingly quoted the French 
Communist Party daily 
“L’Humanite” as saying the 
French public “follows with 
alarm the slipping down of 
France’s military policy on the 
side of Atlantic military integ¬ 
ration”. 

French navy units will take 
part in NATO’s “teamwork” 
manoeuvres in the channel, 
Atlantic and Baltic, although 
France withdrew from NATO’s 
integrated military structure in 
1966. 


New Drug Policy against Cartels 

Non-aligned countries will 
soon initiate proposals for set¬ 
ting up regional co-operative 
pharmaceutical production and 
technology centres to gradually 
eliminate dependence on multi¬ 
national monopoly companies 
for drugs. 

The setting up of such co¬ 
operative centres is one of the 
major items in the sanction pro¬ 
grammes for pharmaceuticals 
adopted by the recent Colombo 
Summit Conference. The pro¬ 
gramme which draws heavily 
from the experience of several 
non-aligned and other develop¬ 
ing countries in establishing a 
national pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try, had been prepared by a 
group of experts appointed by 
the Co-ordinating Bureau of 
the Non-aligned Countries. 

The expert group has re¬ 
commended that action be ini¬ 
tiated by the non-aligned and 
other developing countries, at a 
national as well as international 
level, to formulate “a national, 
coherent programme for the 
provision of cheap, effective and 
sufficient medicines”. 
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The action programme deals 
with: the role of pharmaceuti¬ 
cals in overall health planning 
and the need for a list of prio¬ 
rity drugs; rationalisation of the 
system of buying finished drugs 
and raw materials in interna¬ 
tional markets; production of 
pharmaceuticals and the trans¬ 
fer of technology for expanding 
productive capacity; the distri¬ 
bution and marketing of drugs 
and institutional arrangements 
for setting co-operative pro¬ 
grammes among developing 
countries. 

The action programme 
points out that the present struc¬ 
ture and mode of operation of 
the international pharmaceuti¬ 
cal industry is dominated by 
less than 100 large multi¬ 
national companies emanating 
from a few highly developed 
countries. These companies 
possess considerable monopoly 
power, based on their hold over 
technology and powerful pro¬ 
motional techniques. 

A number of developed 
countries, including the home 
countries of the transnational 
pharmaceutical companies, have 
expressed grave concern about 
the excessive cost of the indus¬ 
try—terms of high prices, ex¬ 
cessive promotion, proliferation 
of drugs, wasteful research and 
development expenditure, etc. 


New Military Pact io Offing 

Naval officers and other 
military experts of the ll.S.A. 
and its Latin American allies 
concluded a five-day conference 
in Rio Dc Janeiro at the end of 
August. They also held joint 
naval exercises in the South 
Atlantic. These activities have 
prompted speculations that a 
new inter-American military pact 
is in the making. The speculation 
is strengthened by the fact that 
the U.$.A. has been losing 
influence in the East and also in 
Europe. It is naturally anxious 
to strengthen its hold on Latin 
America, to make a show of its 


strength and prevent other 
powers from winning over, or 
exercising influence in, any 
Latin American country. 

According to observers, the 
prospects of such a military pact 
were discussed at the conference 
so as to ensure protection to the 
region. Brazilian newspapers 
have conceded the possibility of 
such a pact. A leading daily 
newspaper specifically stated 
that the creation of a NATO- 
style inter-American naval force 
sponsored by the U.S.A. was 
about to become a reality. 

Confirmation of the move 
came from no less a person than 
the Deputy Chief of Operations 
of the American Navy, Admiral 
Harold Sheer, who stated that 
the recent naval manoeuvres 
were deemed necessary in order 
to preserve the security of the 
South Atlantic region and to 
promote U.S. military strategy. 

Among those who actively 
participated in the joint naval 
exercises were over 1,000 U.S. 
Navy personnel, destroyers, 
equipped with tele-guided mis¬ 
siles and fighter planes with 
sophisticated weapons, as well 
as naval units of Brazil and 
several Latin American States. 
Earlier, military manoeuvres 
had been held in the Caribbean 
by U.S., Chilean and Brazilian 
forces. 


World Aerospace Meet 

Tourist trips may be orga¬ 
nised to the Moon in the 1990s 
and subsonic aircraft seating 
1,200 will be the standard inter¬ 
continental carrier in 10 years’ 
time, the Pan-American World 
Airways Vice-President, Mr. 
Wills Player, said on September 
4. He made these predictions 
on the second day of the World 
Aerospace Symposium orga¬ 
nised here by the “Financial 
Times” with top executives of 
international airlines discussing 
the prospects of the air trans¬ 
port industry over the next 10 
to 20 years. 
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Special Feature 


Reshaping the Constitution of India 


The Constitution of India, most comprehensive to date and 
as originally adopted, was a seek to modify several parts of 
balanced document embodying the Constitution in order to 
the traditions and aspirations of 
the people. The framers were. 


however, aware that a Constitu¬ 
tion to be a living document has 
to be more than a manifesto 
and provide the legal instru¬ 
ments for translating ideals into 
practice in a changing society. 
Rigid Constitutions, whenever 
confronted with unexpected 
events, broke down under the 
pressure of events. Flexibility 
and responsiveness have, there¬ 
fore, to be the essence of any 
living organism. 

So the Constitution of India 
is not a constraining forge or a 
cast-iron structure incapable of 
adjustment; it has to be—and 
indeed is—a dynamic instrument 
of change embodying enduring 
values and the people's aspira¬ 
tions. Form and letter must 
inevitably change in order to 
preserve the spirit. Accepting 
this principle, the Founding 
Fathers of the Constitution 
themselves provided for the 
method of change and amend¬ 
ment whenever necessary. After 
all, nothing can be sacrosanct 
which is unable to meet the 
challenge of the changing times 
squarely. 

The Constitution of India, 
which came into force in Janu¬ 
ary 1950, has been amended 
about 43 times so far and each 
change had become necessary 
to meet a new situation or to 
ensure full implementation of 
progressive measures. 

Vital Changes 

The 59 amendments incor¬ 
porated in the 44th Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bill are the 


make it conform to the current 
requirements of the nation. The 
Bill seeks to amend 38 Articles 
of the Constitution apart from 
the Preamble and the Seventh 
Schedule. Fourteen new arti¬ 
cles are to be added to the Con¬ 
stitution. besides the substitu¬ 
tion of three existing ones. Jn 
these and other ways the Con¬ 
stitution is to be revamped to 
expressly spell out the high 
ideals of socialism, secularism 


and the nation’s integrity. 

Aims and Objects 

The following is the official 
statement of aims, objects and 
reasons of the Constitution Bill, 
1976: 

“A Constitution to be living 
must be growing. If the impedi¬ 
ments to the growth of the 
Constitution are not removed, 
the Constitution will suffer a 
virtual atrophy. The question of 
amending the Constitution for 
removing the difficulties which 
have arisen in achieving the 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN NUTSHELL 

The following arc the important changes which the 44th Constitution 
Amendment seeks to make : 

1 . Supremacy of Parliament and of all elected legislatures over the 
other organs of Government, notably the Judiciary, is established beyond 
doubt. 

2. The concept which prompted the 25th amendment— that the 
Directives of State Policy are to have precedence over the Fundamental 
Rights enumerated in articles 14, 19 and 3) —confirmed and expanded. 
The Directives arc to be enlarged. 

3. A new code of 10 Fundamental Duties is to be included. 

4. The term of the Lok Sabba and the State Assemblies Is to be 
extended to six years. 

5. The validity of all Central laws is to he judged only by the Supreme 
Court. A special majority is required to determine the Constitutional 
validity of Central and State laws. 

6. The powers of the High Courts are to be restricted, but their 
jurisdiction to issue writs for endorsement of Fundamental Rights is 
preserved. 

7. The President of India will be legally bound to accept the advice 
of the Union Cabinet in all matfeis. So for, acceptance of such advice 
by the President was a convention. 

8. Administrative Tribunals will be created for adjudication of all 
mntteis regarding the services, and also matters relating to revenue 
Customs, Foreign Exchange, etc. This would lessen the workload of the 
courts. 

9. Special provision for dealing with anti-national and communal 
activities by associations and individuals. 

10. “Education” and some other entries arc to be transposed to the 
Concurrent List in view of their national importance. 

11. No Constitutional amendment Is to be challenged. Article 
368 Is to be amended to emphasise the mutability of every part of the 
Constitution. 
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objective of sodo-economlc 
revolution, which would end 
poverty and Ignorance a nd 
disease and inequality of oppor¬ 
tunity, has been engaging the 
active attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for some years 
now. 

The democratic institutions 
provided in the Constitution are 
basically sound and the path for 
progress does not lie in denig¬ 
rating any of these institutions. 
However, these institutions have 
been subjected to considerable 
stresses and strains and vested 
interests have been trying to 
promote their selfish ends to 
the great detriment of public 
good. 

The new amendments to the 
Constitution spell out expressly 
the high ideals of socialism, 
secularism and the integrity of 
the nation, to make the Direc¬ 
tive Principles more compre¬ 
hensive and give them prece¬ 
dence over Fundamental Rights. 
It is also proposed to specify 
the Fundamental Duties of the 
citizens and make special pro¬ 
visions for dealing with anti¬ 
national activities whether by 
individuals or associations. 

Will of the People 

Parliament and the State 
legislatures embody the will of 
the people and the essence of 
democracy is that the will of the 
people should prevail. Even 
though Article 368 of the Con¬ 
stitution is clear and categoric 
with regard to the all-inclusive 
nature of the amending power, 
it is considered necessary to put 
the matter beyond doubt. The 
proposed changes strengthen 
the presumption in favour of 
the constitutionality of legisla¬ 
tion enacted by Parliament and 
State legislatures. A special 
majority of not less than two- 
third of Supreme Court Judges 
will be required for declaring 
any law to be constitutionally 
invalid. It is also proposed to 
take away the jurisdiction of 
High Courts in determining the 
constitutional validity of the 
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same Central law In different 
High Courts and the conse¬ 
quent possibility of the Central 
Jaw being valid in one State and 
invalid in another State. 

To reduce the mounting 
arrears in High Courts and to 
secure the speedy disposal of 
service matters, revenue matters 
and certain other matters of 
special importance in the con¬ 
text of the socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment and progress, it is con¬ 
sidered expedient to provide for 
administrative and other tri¬ 
bunals for dealing with such 
matters. The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in regard to such 
matters under Article.l 36 of the 
Constitution will however be 
preserved. Some modifications 
are also being made in the writ 
jurisdiction of the High Courts 
under Article 226. 

It is proposed to avail of the 
present opportunity to make 
certain other amendments which 
have become necessary in the 
light of the working of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Provisions of Bill 

The Bill introduced in the 
Lok Sabha on September 1 by 
the Law Minister, Mr. Gokhale, 
will expand the present 12 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy to ensure opportunities 
to children to grow in freedom 
and dignity, to the poor to have 
free legal aid, to the workers to 
have a say in management of 
industry, and to the citizens in 
general to enjoy a sylvan en¬ 
vironment with a protected wild 
life. 

The Lok Sabha itself and all 
the State Assemblies are to have 
their normal term extended from 
five years to six. 

The Constitutional changes, 
expected to be considered by 
Parliament in a special session 
to be held in late October, will 
make the Fundamental Rights 
of citizens subject to socio¬ 
economic reforms which the 
State has been directed to carry 
out. The citizens will also be 


bound by a new 10-point code 
of "Fundamental Duties”, in¬ 
cluding defence of the country 
and “national service”. The 
Constitution will now tell the 
citizens clearly what constitutes 
"anti-national activities” and 
ban anti-national associations. 

Action by word or deed to 
bring about cessjpn or secession 
of any part of Indian territory, 
threats to sovereignty, integrity 
and security of India, efforts to 
overthrow the Government by 
force, schemes to create internal 
disturbances and disrupt public 
services, and disruption of 
religious, racial, linguistic and 
intcr-regional harmony will 
constitute “anti-national 
activity”. 

Associations whose objec¬ 
tives, actions or membership are 
anti-national are to be banned. 

The President, who acts on 
the advice of the Central Cabi¬ 
net, is now sought to be 
explicitly bound by such advice. 

Term of Legislatures 

The legislatures, whose nor¬ 
mal term of five years is now 
extended to six years are to be 
empowered to decide their quo¬ 
rum rules, frame their privileges 
and specifically lay down dis¬ 
qualifications for their member¬ 
ship. 

The allocation of the Lok 
Sabha seats to the States, the 
number of scats in the Assem¬ 
blies—and the scats reserved in 
them for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes—now determined in ac¬ 
cordance with the 1971 census, 
are to be frozen till the year 
2001 in accordance with the 
National Population Policy 
announced in April 1976. 

The re-delimitation of con¬ 
stituencies, undertaken after 
each census, will take effect 
hereafter on dates set by the 
President. 

The supremacy of Parlia¬ 
ment and the State Legislatures 
as the embodiments of the will 
of the people is sought to be 
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asserted by a series of amend¬ 
ments clipping the powers of 
judicial review by the courts. 
No constitutional amendment 
can be challenged in any court 
of law. 

The Central and State laws 
are clearly defined and the 
jurisdictions of the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts are 
sharply divided for deciding the 
constitutionality of laws. No 
Central or State law can here¬ 
after be declared unconstitu¬ 
tional, except by a two-thirds 
majority of aConstitution Bench 
composed of a minimum of 
seven Judges. 

Curbs on High Courts 

The High Courts cannot 
adjudge the Constitutionality 
of any Central law and can 
declare a State law invalid only 
through a two-thirds majority 
of a Cons'itulion Bench with at 
least five judges on it. 

The Supreme Court is to 
hear all cases which in the 
opinion of the High Courts, or 
the Attorney-General of India, 
require determination of the 
Constitutionality of any Cen¬ 
tral law or of both Central 'and 
State laws. 

The High Courts may trans¬ 
fer such cases to the Supreme 
Court or the latter itself may 
order such transfer. The 
Attorney-General may also 
apply for a decision by the 
Supreme Court in cases involv¬ 
ing the same points of law 
which are pending before more 
than one High Court or before 
the Supreme Court as well as 
the High Courts. 

Besides the Constitutional 
amendments, the courts are also 
to be barred from demanding 
production of confidential rules 
framed by the Central and State 
Governments for "convenient 
transaction of government 
business”. 

While the High Courts are 
to continue to have powers to 
enforce Fundamental Rights, 
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their jurisdiction is to be res¬ 
tricted to cases involving sub¬ 
stantial injury to citizens be¬ 
cause of the contravention of 
the statute or substantial failure 
of justice. Even in such ex¬ 
treme cases, the citizen must 
satisfy the court that he has no 
other remedy. 

The High Courts will not be 
able to issue interim stay 
orders without hearing the gov¬ 
ernmental side, except when the 
citizen is likely to suffer loss or 
damage that cannot be finan¬ 
cially compensated. This ex¬ 
ception is not to be involved if 
it means delay of either an 
inquiry or public importance 
or a project of public utility. 

Administrative Tribunals 

The courts are to have no 
jurisdiction over Government 
servants’ disputes which are to 
be disposed of by Administra¬ 
tive Tribunals. The Supreme 
Court can, however, grant spe¬ 
cial leave for appeal from these 
tribunals. 


A Government servant can 
make a representation before 
disciplinary proceedings are 
instituted, but he loses the right 
to make a second representation 
before the penalty is imposed. 

Provision is also being made 
to constitute tribunals to decide 
tax, import-export, labour, land 
reform, urban ceiling, election 
and civil supplies disputes. There 
can be a hierarchy of such tri¬ 
bunals, but there will be no 
appeals to courts except for an 
appeal to the Supreme Court by 
special leave. 

The High Courts will have 
power of superintendence oyer 
courts under their jurisdiction 
but cannot question "any judg¬ 
ment of any inferior court which 
is not otherwise subject to 
appeal or revision”. “D i s- 
tinguished jurists” are to qualify 
for appointment as High Court 
Judges. Service in tribunals 
and as government law officers 
by advocates will also be taken 
into account in calculating 


Fundamental Duties of Citizens 

The 10 Fundamental Duties proposed under the Constitutional 
changes call upon the citizens to: 

1. Respect the Constitution, the national flag and the 
national anthem; 

2. Cherish the noble ideals of the freedom struggle; 

3. Uphold and project the sovereignty, unity and integrity 
of India; 

4. Defend the country and render national service when 
called; 

5. Promote the common brotherhood of all the people of 
India and renounce any practice derogatory of the dignity of 
women; 

6. Preserve the rich heritage of the national composite 
culture; 

7. Protect the natural environment and have compassion 
for living creatures; 

8. Develop scientific temper humanism and spirit of inquiry 
and reform; 

9. Safeguard public property and abjure violence; 

10. Strive for excellence in all individual and collective 
activity. 
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whether an advocate has the 
prescribed 10 years experience 
for appointment as a High Court 
judge. 

Provision is being made to 
create an all-India Judicial Ser¬ 
vice for filling posts of district 
judges and above. 

The Centre is being given 
powers to send any armed or 
police force to any State to deal 
with any grave law and order 
situation. Such a force will act 
in accordance with Central 
directives and will not be sub¬ 
ject to the control of State Gov¬ 
ernments. Parliament is to 
have powers to define the func¬ 
tions of armed or police forces 
so deployed. 

Concurrent Jurisdiction 

Parliament is also to have 
concurrent jurisdiction with 
State legislatures to frame Jaws 
governing administration of 
justice, education, family plan¬ 
ning, weights and measures, 
forests, and wild life protection. 

The States are to be barred 
from levying taxes on radio and 
television commercials. 

Emergency proclamations 
which now cover the entire 
country can hereafter be made 
to apply either to the whole of 
India or any part of the country. 

An Emergency proclamation 
approved by Parliament will 
now be in force for a year 
instead of six months, unless 
revoked earlier. It is also 


renewable for one year at a 
time instead of six months. 
Emergency laws will be in force 
indefinitely, unless repealed or 
amended by a competent legis¬ 
lature or authority. 

Right to Change Structure 

The Law Minister, Mr. H.R. 
Gokhale, reasserted in the Lok 
Sabha on September 2 that Par¬ 
liament was competent to amend 
every article of the Constitution. 
He did not agree with the view 
that the “so-called, non-existent 
basic features” of the Constitu¬ 
tion, or even the Preamble were 
not capable of being amended. 

The Law Minister, who was 
replying to objections raised by 
some opposition members to the 
introduction of the comprehen¬ 
sive 44th Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill, reminded the mem¬ 
bers that the Supreme Court, 
which had held that Parliament 
could not change the basic 
features of the Constitution had 
not stated what the basic fea- 
tuies arc. 

Mr. Gokhale refuted the 
suggestion that the Bill had been 
brought by the Government 
without having regard to the 
Prime Minister’s publicly staled 
stand favouring a national 
debate to precede it. Pointing 
to the thousands of articles pub¬ 
lished in the Press and the meet¬ 
ings and discussions held by 
various Bar Associations and 
other organisations, he main¬ 


tained that there had been a 
nation-wide debate on the sub¬ 
ject of Constitutional changes. 

The intention of introducing 
the Bill now was to afford an 
opportunity to all to start a 
national dialogue on the pro¬ 
posed changes so that all sug¬ 
gestions emerging from such a 
dialogue could* be considered 
when the Bill was taken up for 
consideration. 

lie assured the members that 
suggestions they might make 
during the consideration stage 
of the Bill would be considered 
by the Government and changes, 
if necessary, could be effected 
in the Bill. 

43rd Amendment 

Parliament passed on Sep¬ 
tember 1 the Constitution (43rd 
Amendment) Bill which seeks 
to raise (he age of retirement of 
the chairman and members of 
the State Public Service Com¬ 
missions from 60 to 62. 

The Bill, wliich had received 
approval of the Lok Subha ear¬ 
lier, was adopted by the Rajya 
Sabha by 185 votes to nil. 

An amendment moved by a 
member seeking to raise the age 
limit to 65 instead of 62 (as 
provided for in the Bill) was 
withdrawn after the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, Mr. 
Om Mehta, expressed the Gov¬ 
ernment's inability to accept the 
suggestion. 


CHANGES IN DRAFT 


The Constitution Amendment Bill incorporates 
most of the recommendations of the Swaran 
Singh Committee. 

There are some alterations made in its 
recommendations because the committee made 
only broad suggestions. There are some addi¬ 
tions too; the most important among them is 
the proposed change in the tenure of the Lok 
Sabha and the State legislative assemblies from 
five to six years. 

The Committee had recommended the sub¬ 
stitution of the words "Sovereign, Democratic, 
Secular, Socialist Republic" in the Preamble to 


the Constitution for the words ”Sovereign 
Democratic Republic”. The suggestion hasbeen 
accepted but the words have been rearranged. 
The Bill proposes that India should be called a 
“ Sovereign, Socialist, Secular Democratic 
Republic. ’’ 

The changes in the new article on Fundamental 
Duties proposed by the committee are interesting. 
The Bill lists 10 Fundamental Duties against eight 
proposed by the committee. While a few of the 
duties suggested by the committee do not find any 
place in the Bill, some new ones have been 
included. 
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Tough Race for U.S. Presidency 


The Presidency of the USA 
is described as the world’s most 
powerful seat of power. The 
President’s official residence, the 
White Flouse, has for decades 
been the centre of activity where 
crucial decisions for peace and 
war are taken. Politicians and 
statesmen from many parts of 
the world converge on the 
White House to seek patronage, 
arms, food or other economic 
assistance. The dignitary who 
resides in this palatial building 
is like a King since his power 
is mostly political, but he differs 
from both kings and bishops 
because he holds office for only 
four years in the first instance. 
He can be re-elected for another 
term of four years but accord¬ 
ing to a convention a third term 
is ruled out. The exception was 
Roosevelt who was elected a 
third time, and was again re¬ 
elected but could not complete 
the term owing to his sudden 
death. 

How is the world’s most 
powerful and highly influential 
President elected ? The U.S. 
has the Presidential form of 
government and its Constitu¬ 
tion is based on the theory of 
separation of powers. Both the 
President (the chief executive) 
and the legislature (the Con¬ 
gress) are elected, but the Presi¬ 
dent exercises supremacy over 
most matters. 

Method of Election 

The President is indirectly 
elected by a small body of elec¬ 
tors in each of the 50 States con¬ 
stituting the U.S.A. Each of 
the two principal parties, the 
Democrates and the Republ icans, 
holds a convention separately 
in each State to consider the 
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nominations for the Presidency. 
The “primaries”, the name given 
to party meetings in each State, 
constitute the first stage of the 
elaborate process. The con¬ 
tenders fight it out at these 
primaries to test the voters’ 
opinion. Then there are the 
regular statewise party conven¬ 
tions which decide the nomina¬ 
tions. The primaries choose 
the delegates to the national 
convention of each party where 
the final choice of the party 
nominee is made after prolonged 
discussions and heated cam¬ 
paigns. 

After the national conven¬ 
tion of each party, the picture 
becomes clear and the real 
country-wide tussle starts. For 
about two months thereafter the 
election fever grips the entire 
nation, colossal amounts of 
money are spent on the election 
campaigns-the costliest and the 
most elaborate in the entire 
world. The final voting is done 
by the delegates early in Novem¬ 
ber (this year the crucial date is 
November 2). Within hours 
the result of the poll is an¬ 
nounced. The new President 
formally assumes office next 
January. 

The long, complex, costly 
and tiresome pre-election pro¬ 
cess this lime consisted of 29 
primary elections and 21 State 
caucuses or conventions. The 
Democrats had 3,008 delegate- 
seats at the party national con¬ 
vention held in July and the 
Republicans had 2,259 seats at 
their Kansas national conven¬ 
tion held in August. 

Since the election campaign¬ 
ing is very expensive, a new law 
grants matching federal grants 


to the chief contestants who 
have collected 5,000 dollars in 
contributions (each under 250 
dollars) in at least 20 States. 

The Chief contestants this 
year are Mr. Gerald Ford (now 
in office), the nominee of the 
Republican Party. His running 
mate (the party candidate for 
U.S. Vice-Presidcntship)is Sena¬ 
tor Richard Dole, and Mr. 
Jimmy Carter, the Democratic 
Party's nominee. His running 
mate is Senator Walter F. 
Mondale. 

Republicans’ Ford 

President Gerald Ford, 63, 
entered the White House two 
veats ago in (he wake of the 
Watergate scandal. He won 
the nomination when the State 
of West Virginia gave him 20 
delegate votes to nut him over 
the total of 1,130 needed for 
victory. 

Suggestions were made at 
the Republican National con¬ 
vention that in the interests of 
parly unity, the November elec¬ 
tion should be fought by a Ford- 
Reagan ticket. Mr. Ronald 
Reagan had turned down the 
suggestion in advance apparent¬ 
ly on grounds of incompati¬ 
bility in working with a Presi¬ 
dent whom he had bitterly con¬ 
tested in the nomination race. 

Analysts here decline to 
predict the nature of the Presi¬ 
dential contest between Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Jimmy Carter of 
the Democratic Party as the 
outcome largely depended on 
how far the Republican Party 
and its sympathisers will extend 
their co-operation to Mr. Ford. 

President Ford announced 
Senator Richard Dole as his 
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running mate. The choice of 
the 53-year old Senator from 
Kansas came as a surprise to 
the Republicans. His name did 
not figure prominently in the 
list of Vice-Presidential pro¬ 
bables. Mr. Dole has been 
Chairman of the National Re¬ 
publican Party, comes of an 
equally conservative stock like 
Mr. Ford’s, and is known as a 
party orator. 

President Ford’s smooth 
first-ballot victory in the Repub¬ 
lican Party convention at Kan¬ 
sas came as an anti-climax to 
the bizarre campaign in the 
primaries. The 187-vote mar¬ 
gin of victory tends to cloud 1 he 
fitter contest between the con¬ 
tenders. Never before was an 
incumbent American President 
made to struggle so hard for 
his party’s nomination. B u t 
then Mr. Ford was no incum¬ 
bent of the White House in the 
usual sense of the term. His 
path to the Presidency was 
paved not by elections, but by 
“fate, Watergate and the 25th 
Amendment”. Though un¬ 
tainted personally, Mr. Ford 
had inherited some of the stink 
left by the Nixon administra¬ 
tion to which he added by his 
hasty pardon of the former 
President, who according to 
Senator Humphrey, “took crime 
off the streets and pul it into the 
White House.” In fact eight 
years of Republican rule have 
alienated the average American 
from the goings-on in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mr. Ford starts his cam¬ 
paign as the underdog, thanks to 
the battered image of the party 
coupled with the people’s apathy 
to the White House and Capitol 
Hill. The outcome of the Pre¬ 
sidential elections will also be 
an indicator of the American 
people’s disenchantment with 
the establishment. 

Democrats’ Carter 

Mr. Jimmy Carter, the pea¬ 
nut farmer from the State of 
Georgia in the ‘deep south’ won 
the Democratic Presidential 
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nomination on July 14. Later 
he announced that Liberal 
Democrat Senator Walter F. 
Mondale of Minnesote would 
be his running mate. 

The Carter-Mondale team is 
expected to give the toughest 
fight to (he Republican nomi¬ 
nees. The nomination of Mr. 
James Earl Carter Jr. -the full 
name of Mr. Carter by accla¬ 
mation by the Democratic 
national convention marked the 
high point of his ascendancy in 
American politics in the last six 
months. 

He secured more than 2.200 
delegate votes as against the 
1,505 needed for a first-ballot 
win, but the figures were not 
announced in view of the stu¬ 
pendous majority he acquired 
over two others, Mr. Morris K. 
Udail of Arizona and Governor 
Edmund G. Brown of Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mr. Carter said in an inter¬ 
view that (lie prospects of his 
victory in the November elec¬ 
tions were good. “If we keep 
a fervent campaign and slay 
close to the people.” 

Sen Mondale, 48, came to 
the U.S. Senate ut the age of 32 
and has since stayed represent¬ 
ing Minnesote. He was pre¬ 
viously Attorney-General of the 
State. 

Mr. Carter said lie had 
chosen Mondale for Vic e- 
Presidency “because if some¬ 
thing happens to me he will be 
able to shoulder the responsi¬ 
bilities of President. He has a 
clear concept of what the Presi¬ 
dency should be”. 

The convention adopted the 
party manifesto, platform as it 
is called in the USA after sweep¬ 
ing aside certain divisive domes¬ 
tic questions for the sake of 
forging unity. 

The manifesto pledges that 
the Democratic Administration 
would pursue better relations 
with the Soviet Union but 
strengthen ties with traditional 


allies and Third World nations. 
On multi-nationals, the aim will 
be “to prevent multi-national 
corporations from engaging in 
corrupt practices and interfer¬ 
ing in the political system of 
foreign countiies.” 

On arms control his position 
is : “Place limitations on arms 
sales abroad and work for arms 
control and nuclear disarma¬ 
ment, but maintain strength at 
least equal to that of the Soviet 
Union.” On defence his stand 
is: “Reduce thePcntagonbudget 
substantially but maintian a 
strong military and nuclear 
deterrence.” 

He says: “The people of this 
country want a fresh face, not 
one associated with the long 
series of mistakes made at the 
White House and on Capitol 
Hill.” In recent years of White 
House tenancy by the Repub¬ 
licans it was not mistakes alone 
that were made. Even crimes 
had been transferred from the 
streets to the White House. 

His critics have alleged that 
his policy speeches meant all 
tilings to all men. Senator 
Edward Kennedy, for instance, 
has called him “imprecise”. 
Others have called him “two- 
faccd” and “fuzzy”. 

Mr. Carter himself has 
denied the charge that he was 
being evasive. He was not pre¬ 
pared to give simplistic answers 
to complicated questions, and 
all themajorquestionsfacing the 
United States and the World are 
immensely complex. In a major 
foreign policy speech he called 
for an end to what he described 
as "a lonely game of power 
politics” and urged that foreign 
policy be reached “openly and 
frankly”. 

He has been particularly 
forthright in denouncing his 
country’s role as the world’s 
leading arms salesman. He 
asked: “Can we be both the 
world’s leading champion of 
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(Recent) Industrial Policies and Progress 


Basic philosophy “Industrialize 
India” 

This has, for long, been the 
aspiration of our nation. But 
it was not until the attainment 
of Independence in 1947 that 
this ideal could be given form 
and substance. In 1948, we 
adopted the industrial policy 
resolution making “m i x e d 
economy” approach for indus¬ 
trialization and development. 
This meant co-existence of the 
public sector with the private 
sector. The sphere of activity 
of each sector was demarcated. 
Subsequently, a new industrial 
policy, 1956, was adopted with 
emphasis on widening the pub¬ 
lic sector so as to give it a 
dominant role. Industries of 
basic and strategic importance, 
or in the public utility services, 
were included in the public 
sector. The private sector was 
required to fit into the frame¬ 
work of the economic and social 
policy of the State and remain 
subject to various regulations. 
At the same time, the industrial 
policy envisaged that the econo¬ 
mic concentration and entrench¬ 
ed monopolistic tendencies 
which had caused distortions 
in the economy be done away 
with for the benefit of the 
masses. Financial and physical 
controls and regulatory mea¬ 
sures were introduced. Indus¬ 
trial licensing policy was the 
major policy plank. The draft 
document of the fifth five-year 
plan (1974-79) re-afiirms the 
continuance of the 1956 indus¬ 
trial policy during the plan 
period. “The public sector will 
make a significant contribution 
to the expansion of capacity in 
essential consumer industries 
like cement, paper, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals and textiles”, 
according to the plan report. 


But it will absorb the lower 
profitability area in the interest 
of providing basic and strategic 
inputs for industrial investment 
in which the private sector is a 
big beneficiary. 

Policy Changes 

(a) Relaxation in licensing 
policy: The indu.uriallicensing 
policy has however undergone 
changes. It has been con¬ 
siderably liberalised in order to 
make it less restrictive and more 
production-oriented. All issues 
by the public limited companies 
for less than Rs. 5 million need 
no prior approval of the govern¬ 
ment. Automatic expansion, 
diversification and modernisa¬ 
tion of plant and equipment 
have been made possible with¬ 
out licensing hurdles, except for 
firms governed by the Monopoly 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
(MRTPA) or the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Acts 
(FERA). Delay in the disposal 
of licenses has been cut short. 

( b ) Price policy: The price 
control measures have been re¬ 
oriented with a view to making 
them instrumental to increased 
production. “The price con¬ 
trols have been reduced to the 
minimum and in respect of 
those under formal or informal 
control such as aluminium, 
cement, paper and sugar, the 
system of dual pricing has help¬ 
ed to reduce the rigours of con¬ 
trols on the profitability of the 
producer units without at the 
same time imposing an undue 
burden on the priority users”. 
In some cases, notably sugar, 
the dual price policy has not 
worked to the interest of the 
consumer who has to supple¬ 
ment his ration of sugar with 
open market purchases at a 
phenomenally high prices. The 


hoarders and sugar magnates 
have stood to gain through dual 
pricing. 

(c) Emphasis on public sec¬ 
tor: The recent record of per¬ 
formance by the public sector 
has, in a way, vindicated the 
government policy of expansion 
of this sector. Accordingly, in 
the current year’s budget, Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, Union 
Finance Minister, stepped up 
the public sector outlay for 
1976-77 plan by 31 6 per cent 
to Rs. 78,520 million over the 
top of 25 per cent increase of the 
previous year’s provision—Rs. 
59,780 million. The revised 
public sector outlay of the plan 
which is placed at Rs. 400,000 
million—about Rs. 30,000 mil¬ 
lion above the original target— 
would give still bigger slice of 
the expenditure cake to the 
public sector. The Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Mr. K.R. Puri, said at the 
annual general meeting of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry (held on March 
30, 1976) “these pragmatic and 
liberal policies have thrown up 
a challenge to private entre¬ 
preneurs, to their ingenuity and 
sincerity in responding to the 
national imperatives of larger 
output, employment and invest¬ 
ment and more truthful tax 
compliance” (The RBI Bulletin, 
March 1976, page 226). Mr. 
Puri maintained that it is the 
testing time for the private 
entrepreneur in whose court the 
ball now lies. 

(d) National sector: The 
concept of ‘joint sector’ euphe¬ 
mistically termed ‘national sec¬ 
tor’ by Mr. T.A. Pai, Union 
minister for industry and civil 
supplies, is a devious move to 
induct the private entrepreneur 
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through the backdoor. Once 
the private entrepreneur is able 
to force his entry it would be 
diflicult to oust him. The Cen¬ 
tre has not yet taken any firm 
decision in the matter. But a 
change in the basic policy is in 
the offing on this issue. 

Impact: What has been the 
impact of the industrial policies 
on the different segments of the 
economy and particularly on tlic 
industrial sector ? 

(i) Growth 

The growth and dynamism 
of the economy is a proof 
positive of the propriety 
of our policies. During ihc 
three years from 1972-73 to 
1974-75. the growth rate of 
industrial production averaged 
only 2'2 per cent. Since then, 
the trend has changed. The 
growth rate in 1973-74 was a 
bare 0‘2 per cent; in 1974-75 it 
rose to 2'5, in l l >75-76 it stood 
at 5 '? per cent and is now 
(1976-77) estimated to touch the 
mark of 10 per cent. 

In respect of the public 
sector, the rate of growth in 
output in 1975-76 was of the 
order of 17 per cent. The pro¬ 
duction in the private sector in 
selected industries has also been 
encouraging. It is to be hoped 
that the achievements of 1975-76 
will not only be consolidated 
but also improved. This opti¬ 
mism flows from the fact that 
the industrial growth in the 
first quarter of 1976-77 would, 
according to the Central Statis¬ 
tical Organization (CSO), be 
12 per cent. But for the first 
five months of the current 
calendar year, the rate of indus¬ 
trial growth will be 11 8. 

While in 1973, the large 
sector registered almost a zero 
growth rate the small-scale 
industpy was able to register a 
rate of growth of 5-2 per cent 
and in 1974 it doubled its rate 
of growth to 10 - 5 per cent. The 
large sector was struggling with 
a rate of growth of 2 • 5 per cent. 
The small-scale industries seem 


to have weathered the recession 
in industries much better than 
the large-scale sector and they 
are now poised for a spectacular 
rate of growth of 17 per cent. 

The experts in the ministry 
of industry and civil supplies 
feel that the rate of growth in 
t h e quarter July-Scptember, 
1976, will be lower than 11 per 
cent. A safe guess will be a 
growth rate of about 8 per cent 
during this quarter. In any 
case it will be higher than the 
past achievements. Mr. C. 
Subramaniam is optimistic 
about the attainment of an over¬ 
all target of 10 per cent indus- 
irial growth rate during 1976-77. 
It may be pointed out here that, 
unlike the past, the industrial 
growth rate should be worked 
out as a composite one reflect¬ 
ing the development both of the 
small and large-scale sectors. 

The question arises: what 
factors have contributed to this 
sea-change on the industrial 
front ? These factors are the 
following : 

(i) The first factor responsi¬ 
ble for the spurt in production 
is the dramatic improvement in 
the industrial relations. Strikes, 
lock-outs and go-slow tactics 
became things of the past, par¬ 
ticularly in the wake of the 
emergency. As a result of the 
consistent efforts to improve the 
industrial climate through in¬ 
formal mediation, conciliation, 
adjudication and arbitration, 
there has been a fall in the man- 
days lost. The man-days lost 
due to lock-outs and strikes de¬ 
clined from 17’ 10 million in the 
first half of 1975 to4 - 46 million 
in the second half of that year. 
(The Emergency was declared 
on June 26, 1975.) 

(//) The supply of inputs, 
like power and coal, improved 
considerably. 

(iii) The infra-structural 
facilities increased freight move¬ 
ment by the railways which 
reduced scarcity conditions by 
improving the mobility both of 


the inputs and the products. 

(/v) The price stability in the 
economy sustained the momen¬ 
tum achieved in production. 

(v) The progress in the agri¬ 
cultural sector gave a boost to 
the industrial production be¬ 
cause (o) the demand for the 
non-agricultural goods increas¬ 
ed following arise in the money 
incomes of the rural folk; ( b ) 
the supply of industrial raw 
materials was adequate, thanks 
to the bumper harvests and the 
policy of ‘liberal’ imports. 

(v/) The bigger doses of in¬ 
vestment in the public sector, 
with its multiplier effect, has 
tended to increase income, em¬ 
ployment and output in the 
industrial sector. 

(vii) The improvement in 
the management and the per¬ 
formance of the public sector 
has geneiwied additional pro¬ 
duction. 

(2) Structural change 

The industrial policies 
adopted over the last two de¬ 
cades or so have brought out a 
visible and welcome change in 
the pattern of industries. The 
large-scale and strategic indus¬ 
tries such as iron and steel 
machine tools, chemicals, oil 
etc. have expanded rapidly. The 
capacity utilization of these 
industries has also increased 
recently. The light industries 
which cater to the consumers’ 
demand have absorbed rela¬ 
tively less investment expendi¬ 
ture. The small industries have 
grown in an unplanned way 
without any reference to our 
developmental needs. With 
both spatial and product-wise 
concentration, as revealed by 
the first census of small-scale 
industries, the small sector has 
failed to fulfil its important role 
of broadening the base of our 
industrial structure. The indus¬ 
trial base of India has been 
widened and strengthened due 
to changed structural pattern. 
The weightage of basic and 
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capital goods industries has now 
risen to 50 per cent as against 
28 per cent in 1951. Theweight- 
age of electricity has increased 
from 2'16 per cent to 9-23 per 
cent. This means more em¬ 
phasis on industries which con¬ 
sume more electric energy. It 
is an index of the country’s 
movement towards industriali¬ 
zation. 

(3) Employment 

Employment has increased 
in “factories” at an annual 
(compound) rate of 1 ■ 5 per cent 
in the first plan to 3 8 per cent 
in the second plan and 4 9 per 
cent in the third plan. The 
total employment in the “orga¬ 
nised industry” has more than 
quadrupled during the last 20 
to 25 years. In 1951, it was less 
tiian 5 million and today it 
stands at 20 million. 


(4) Diversification in exports 

While the philosophy of our 
development is self-reliance, the 
imperatives of industrialization 
demand that the industries 
should be export-oriented. Dur¬ 
ing the last three years, the share 
of the non-traditional items has 
grown from 19 5 per cent to 
28 5 per cent. The policies of 
import liberalisation and export 
promotion have also been for¬ 
mulated with an eye on increas¬ 
ing exports of non-traditional 
items. 

(5) Import substitution 

The objective of self-reliance 
envisaged in the fifth five-year 
plan dicliues the policy of im¬ 
port substitution. Simply put, 
it means that wc must reduce 
our dependence on imports by 
having more reliance on indi¬ 


genous products. This will also 
help develop entrepreneurship 
among the weaker sections of 
society. The fifth five-year 
plan provides 60 per cent of the 
total outlay for the entrepre¬ 
neurship development. This 
can best be used if growth is 
related to local raw materials, 
suitable technology and local 
consumption needs. All this 
emphasizes the adoption of im¬ 
port substitution measures. 

Conclusion 

If the mixed economy policy 
is taken as the parameter, the 
industrial policies must be care¬ 
fully attuned to that objective 
even if the policy-makers have 
to take hard and bold decisions. 
The road to planning is arduous 
and involves b i g sacrifices. 
Tinkering with the plan objec¬ 
tives will not do. 


Tough Race for U.S. Presidency 

(Could, from page 190) 


peace and the world's leading 
supplier of the weapon of war?” 

Party Programmes 

American voters on Novem¬ 
ber 2 can make a clear ideologi¬ 
cal choice --on the basis of the 
two parties' platforms. 

THE ECONOMY: The 
Republicans want a commit¬ 
ment to end deficit spending as 
a means of reducing unemploy¬ 
ment. They reject wage-price 
controls and “make-work” 
public employment programmes, 
favouring instead tax incentives 
for investment and relyingonthe 
private sector for new jobs. 

The 'Democrats want a 
strong domestic, council to 
moderate wage and price in¬ 
creases by “jawboning", and 
would link the minimum wage 
to the cost of living. Their 
platform also pledges the Gov¬ 
ernment to take on necessary 


tax and spending measures to 
reduce adult unemployment to 
3 % within four years. It would 
be inflationary and a nightmare 
to enforce this policy, but less 
so than before. But Carter is 
cool to the idea of public em¬ 
ployment. 

ABORTION: Republicans 
endorse “a constitutional 
amendment to restore protec¬ 
tion of the right to life for un¬ 
born children.” The Demo¬ 
crats oppose any such amend¬ 
ment. 

SOCIAL SERVICES: The 
G.O.P. opposes a compulsory 
national health insurance pro¬ 
gramme, but supports extend¬ 
ing private insurance to cover all 
Americans for catastrophic ill¬ 
ness. The party also opposes a 
guaranteed annual income. The 
Democrats favour a federally 
financed, comprehensive 


national health insurance pro¬ 
gramme, and a plan for mini¬ 
mum-income guarantees for the 
poor and aged. 

DEFENCE: Republicans 

want development of new mis¬ 
sile-launching submarine forces 
and the B-l bomber, and would 
increase the size of the armed 
services. The Democrats pro¬ 
pose a substantial reduction 
in defence spending and would 
postpone any decision on pro¬ 
duction of the B-l bomber 
until February 1977. 

The Republican platform is, 
to a large extent, a Reagan mani¬ 
festo to which the Ford forces 
acquiesced in the interests of 
party harmony. Still, about the 
only part of the platform that 
Ford will have trouble living 
with is the foreign policy plank’s 
implied rebuke of detente with 
the Soviet Union. 
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How They Achieved Greatness ? 


Alexander Graham Bell 

An obscure teacher of deaf mutes who became a world-famous inventor 


“Mr. Bell you have made an 
invention that will change the 
way people live all over the 
world'’, said the Emperor Don 
Pedro of Brazil prophetically a 
century ago when the famous 
Scot-Canadian inventor, 
Alexander Graham Bell (1847- 
1922) perfected the first success¬ 
ful telephone in 1876. 

On 10th March, 1876, Bell 
made the first telephone call 
t6 his assistant in another room. 
He said, “Mr. Watson, come 
here; I want you.” On the 6th 
October, Bell spoke to Watson, 
over a line joining Boston and 
Cambridge Massachusetts, 
demonstrating conclusively that 
his telephone was able to operate 
over long distances. 

Bell’s interest in the subject 
came from his work as a teacher 
of deaf-mutes. He made a deep 
study of the human ear and 
understood how sound travelled 
through the air in the form of 
waves. Bell tried to devise an 
instrument which would trans¬ 
late these vibrations of the air 
into something that his pupils 
could see and understand. He 
had in mind something of the 
nature of a pointer which would 
vibrate in harmony with the 
sound waves in the air. 

The more he thought about 
the problem the more his inte¬ 
rest grew in the subject of 
transmitting sound from one 
place to another. He built an 
apparatus of playing musical 
instruments at a distance; the 
strings of a piano were operated 
by electromagnets which were 
activated by electric currents 
passed along wires. 

For three years he worked 
on his musical telegraph helped 
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by his assistant, Thomas Wat¬ 
son. One day Watson was ad¬ 
justing a faulty contact in the 
transmitter and Bell heard the 
twang of a steclspring coming 
from the receiver. He realised 
that a spring of this kind could 
be made to vibrate in sympathy 
with the sound waves created 
by human speech and the vibra¬ 
tion pattern could be impressed 
on the flow of current through a 
wire. 

He began to experiment and 
within a year he had built a 
workable telephone—a device 
which was able to reproduce the 
complex vibration of human 
speech. Further improvements 
in Bell’s instruments were car¬ 
ried out by Edison and Prof. 
D.E. Huges. But it was Bell 
who cornered glory by patent¬ 
ing the first telephone capable 
of reproducing speech. 

Oddly enough the telephone 
was received with the same icy 
indifference that marked the 
discovery of the telegraph. Bell 
was not discouraged. He be¬ 
lieved “It’s dogged”. In 1878 
he made a trip to his native 
Scotland. He travelled to 
London, and presented Queen 
Victoria with a pair of ivory 
telephones. This gift did lots 
to stimulate interest in the tele¬ 
phone in Britain, and in 1879, 
the first of London’s telephone 
exchanges was opened. 

Once the telephone demons¬ 
trated how useful it could be, 
the demand for in.truments 
grew by leaps ana bounds ano 
the more telephones there were, 
the more useful the system be¬ 
came. 

Today we make hundreds of 
millions of calls a day through 


the world’s nSt work of tele¬ 
phone system. There are over 
360 million phones for a popu¬ 
lation of some 4,000 million. 

Bell ranks with the bene¬ 
factors of humanity. For as 
H.W. Beecher puts it ; “he that 
invents a machine augments the 
power of a man and the well¬ 
being of mankind.” 

Apart from his invention of 
the telephone, Bell, an inde¬ 
fatigable experimentor made a 
number of other inventions like 
the photophone (apparatus in 
which sounds are transmitted 
by light), audio-meter (instru¬ 
ment for testing hearing power). 
But it is his epoch-making tele¬ 
phone that has made him an 
immortal of science. As he him¬ 
self puls it, “The singing of the 
telephone wires never stop; for 
it is singing the story of life and 
life never stops.” 

His great achievement 
sprang from persistency and 
audacity of creative imagination. 
Shortly before his death on 
August 2, 1922, Bell gave an 
inspiring message to an audience 
of young students : 

“Don’t keep for ever on the 
public road, going only where 
others have gone. Leave the 
beaten path occasionally and 
drive into the woods. You will 
be certain to find something 
you have never seen before. It 
will be a little thing but do not 
ignore it. Follow it up, explore 
around it, one discovery will lead 
to another and before you know 
it, you will have something 
really Worth thinking about.” 

Go as far as you can see. 
When you gel there you’ll see 
further. That was the secret of 
Bell’s magnificent achievement. 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 


Indirect Tax Reform 

Q. Comment on the need 
and scope of reform of indirect 
taxation in India. What has the 
Union government done recently 
in this connection ? 

Ans. Need: Four-fifths of 
the aggregate tax revenue comes 
through taxation on commodi¬ 
ties by the Centre and the State 
governments. The t a x ratio 
stood at 15 per cent in 1975-76 
as against 10 percent in 1960-61. 
This ratio has to be raised fui- 
ther to 20 per cent in another 
decade to meet the exacting de¬ 
mands of the changing soeiely 
committed to planned develop¬ 
ment and sclf-nfiance. All this 
requires a fresh look on India’s 
tax system. Our indirect tax 
system is irrational and lias 
failed to ensure prompt and 
efficient resource allocation 
within the economy. 

Scope: Recently, the Union 
government made drastic 
changes in the rate structure and 
pattern of direct taxes and the 
Finance minister promised in his 
last budget speech to initiate 
steps for the rationalization of 
the tax system as a whole. On 
July 20, 1976, the Centre an¬ 
nounced the formation of a 7* 
man panel (with Mr. L. K. Jha, 
Governor of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, as its Chairman) to review 
the existing structure of indirect 
taxes in the country and to sub¬ 
mit its recommendations within 
a year. 

The scope of reforms is indi¬ 
cated in the terms of reference 
of the Jha committee which run 
as follows: 


Indirect Tax Reform 
Indo-Pak Trade Scope 
Oil Economy 
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(1) to review the existing 
structure of indirect taxes—Cen¬ 
tral, State and local—in all it s 
aspects; (2) to examine the role 
of indirect taxation in promot¬ 
ing economic use of scarce 
resources; (3) to examine the 
structure and levels of excise 
duties; the impact of these 
duties on prices and costs and 
the cumulative effect of such 
duties; their incidence on various 
expenditure groups; the scope 
for widening the tax base and 
increasing the elasticity of the 
system; (4) to examine the 
feasibility of adopting some 
form of value-added tax and to 
suggest the appropriate stage— 
manufacturer’s stage, whole¬ 
saler’s stage or retailer’s stage; 
(5) to examine the advisability 
and suggest norms of granting 
concessions in indirect taxes to 
particular industries; (6) to exa- 
mine the structure and levels of 
import duties. 

According to the terms of 
reference the panel is expected 
to give, among other things, 
special attention to the re¬ 
structuring of excise levy and 
the introduction of value-added 
tax (VAT). More importantly, 
the committee has to examine 
the role of the indirect taxes in 
promoting the economic use of 
the scarce resources. The VAT 
has three different concepts of 
measurement of income—the 
consumption concept, the NNP 
concept and the GNP concept. 
In the West, the first concept is 
in vogue. The point to be 
examined is whether VAT can 
be a better substitute for the 
direct levies, like corporate 


taxation, or for excise duties and 
sales tax. 


Indo-Pak Trade Scope 

Q. Discuss briefly the scope 
of indo-Pakistan trade. 

Ans. The recent agreements 
between India and Pakistan to 
normalize trade, transport and 
communication links through 
road, rail and air are expected to 
usher in a new era of peace, 
progress and prosperity for both 
the countries which, less than 
three decades ago, constituted 
the big sub-continent in Asia. 
India, in particular, has, since 
the first Indo-Pak confrontation 
in 1965, which severed the trade 
ties between the truncated lands, 
taken giant strides in economic 
and commercial development. 
The Indo-Pak war of 1971 cul¬ 
minating in the emergence of 
Bangladesh (erstwhile East 
Pakistan) had given a new 
dimension to India’s trade tela- 
t ions with its neighbours. Both 
the composition and value of 
India’s exports to and imports 
from Pakistan have so far bad a 
chequered history. Neverthe¬ 
less it tiirows some fight on the 
scope of India’s trade with 
“truncated” Pakistan. 

India’s trade with Pakistan 
may be viewed from two angles: 
(a) direct impact of trade on the 
two trading countries; ( b ) in¬ 
direct impact on India through 
trade expansion with Afghanis¬ 
tan and Iran. 

( a ) The past data about 
Indo-Pakistan trade shows that 
India’s exports trailed^behind 
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her imports from Pakistan. Our 
balance of trade has, thus, been 
negative for a number of years. 
The highest adverse trade 
balance of India with Pakistan 
was Rs. 7-19 crore in 1962-63 
which declined to Rs. 6'82 
crore in 1964-65. It continued 
narrowing down in subsequent 
years. 

India’s exports included 
mainly coal, machinery and 
transport equipment, cement, 
spices, medicinal and pharma¬ 
ceuticals. Her imports from 
Pakistan included raw jute, raw 
cotton, fish, hides and skins, 
fruits and nuts. With the emer¬ 
gence of Bangladesh, the com¬ 
position of imports from Pakis¬ 
tan underwent a change. Pakis¬ 
tan lost its earnings from raw 
jute and fish. India will export 
now iron ore to Pakistan and 
also find it a potential market 
for such products as tractors, 
cotton textiles and textilemaehi- 
nery. All things considered, it 
is expected that the foreign 
trade agreement will be a shot 
in the arm to trade between the 
two countries. It will prove 
beneficial to both the countries 
in case the quantum of flow of 
goods and services is determined 
purely by economic considera¬ 
tions, although, initially, India 
may be the gainer. 

(b) Indirectly, India’s gain 
lies in its ability to reach out 
more quickly the markets of 
Afghanistan and Iran than at 
present. The time and the 
transport cost involved in our 
exports to these trans-Pakistan 
countries will be reduced con¬ 
siderably. Our exports to these 
countries will increase. 

Oil Economy 

Q. Write a short note on 
India’s oil economy. 

Ans. Prospects: India is 
gradually, but surely, emerging 
as an oil nation. Mr. K.D. 
Malaviya, Union minister for 
petroleum, has dedicatedly 
endeavoured to bring India^on 


the oil map of the world. Ninety- 
five per cent of the oil industry 
has been brought within the 
fold of the public sector and the 
rest of it may very soon be 
taken over by the government. 

The price hike by the OPEC 
in October 1973 and in the fol¬ 
lowing years provided a new 
impetus to the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission to force the 
pace of oil explorations. As a 
result, the prospects of new finds 
of crude oil and gas have fur¬ 
ther brightened. Wc have oil 
belts, known and unknown, on 
the four corners of the country. 
In the cast, oil is found in Assam 
and West Bengal; in the west in 
Gujarat and in the newly found 
Bombay High regions. In the 
north, oil exploration is to be 
resumed in .the Himalayan 
regions (near Kasauli and 
Jawalamukhi and Pilibhit area) 
after the monsoon season. The 
search for oil in the river delta 
regions of West Bengal will be 
intensified because geologists 
hold that river deltas made 
generally very good prospects 
for oil. In the last three years, 
the ONGC has raised its pro¬ 
duction from 3 72 million ton 
to 4 15 million ton in Gujarat 
and from O'39 million ton to 
1 3 million ton in Assam. 

Investment: The latent oil 
and natural gas resources in the 
country can be harnessed into 
productive use only at almost 
prohibitive investment. For 
instance, nearly Rs. 1000 million 
were required on pipelines need¬ 
ed to carry additional oil pro¬ 
duction from the Assam regions. 
India has a huge potential; for 
oil and gas but we have been 
able to establish recoverable 
reserve of only 123 million ton 
at the beginning of 1975. This 
is about six times our present 
consumption level of 22 • 5 mil¬ 
lion ton and about 15 times our 
indigenous production, of 8 
million ton. It is estimated that 
at this level of demand our im¬ 
port bill of oil would rise to 
about Rs. 12500 million. 
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While the efforts at attain¬ 
ing oil self-sufficiency deserve 
commendation, it may be point¬ 
ed out that oil could trouble 
India’s waters, as it has done in 
Norway. The fishing industry 
has, as a result of the use of 
gigantic oil rigs for off-shore 
drilling in the Norwegian and 
North Seas, suffered seriously. 
The fishermen there fear that 
their fishing fields may bo ruiu- 
ed. This is a danger which 
India’s growing sea food indus¬ 
try might also have to live with. 
Besides, there are ecological 
dangers. The ONGC should 
take care of such ill-effects— 
economic and sociological— 
however laudable otherwise its 
efforts might be to bring the 
country nearer the goal of 
crude oil self-sufficiency. 


World Ecodomy in 2000 A.D. 

Q. What, according to you, 
is the most crucial problem be¬ 
fore the world ? How can it be 
met ? 

Ans. The most vexatious 
and baffling problem facing 
the world is the ever-widening 
rich-poor gap and the environ¬ 
mental pollution. In 1970, the 
income gap between the deve¬ 
loped and developing nations 
was 12 : 1 on the average. Un¬ 
less checked, it is likely to 
increase by the turn of the 
century. There is no likelihood 
of abatement in the population 
growth. The potential pay¬ 
ments deficits for the develop¬ 
ing market economics are esti¬ 
mated by the U.N. study group 
at $ 190,000 million in terms of 
1970 prices. A return to the 
1970 prices being impro¬ 
bable, the deficit may be much 
higher. The moot question is: 
what is the way out of the 
impasse ? 

Measures : The study gyoup 
of the United Nations has sug¬ 
gested the following steps: 

l. The growth rate of gross 
national product (GNP) should 
(Contd. on page 216) 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Answers to Sections A, B and C of this paper have already been published in the 
September 1976 Issue on pp. 115 to 126. 


SECTION D 

Q. 13. Provide brief ans¬ 
wers to any ten of the following: 

(a) What is the normal 
human blood temperature ? 

( b ) Why is the flash of 
lightning seen before the sound 
of thunder is heard ? 

(c) Why are fuses provided 
in electric installations ? 

(d) What would happen if 
the force of gravity were to dis¬ 
appear suddenly ? 

(e) Why does water get more 
cooled in an earthen pot than in 
a metal container ? 

(/) What is a catalyst ? 

(g) How are tides caused ? 

( h ) Who performed the first 
successful heart transplant ? 

( i ) What is the most ex¬ 
pensive substance ? 


(y) Why does a thermo¬ 
meter kept in boiling water show 
no change in temperature when 
the water is continuously 
heated ? 

(k) What is a hovercraft ? 

(/ ) What is pasteurization? 

(m) What is the area of a 
circle ? 

(n) What is the full name of 
DDT ? 

Ans. (a) 98 -4 c F. 

(h) A flash of lightning is 
seen before the sound of thunder 
is heard because light travels 
at a much faster speed than 
sound. 

(c) Fuse wire is a high resis¬ 
tance wire and when it is put 
in series of electrical installa¬ 
tions under strong current, the 
wire melts away avoiding 
damage to main installations. 


(d) The whole universe will 
collapse because all the opera¬ 
tions will come to a stand-still. 
The people will be almost in a 
floating condition and will be 
thrown away because of the 
centrifugal force due to rotation 
of the earth. 

(e) An earthen pot has small 
pores from which water oozes 
out. It evaporates quickly as 
in summer the air is dry and 
hot. Heat is thus absorbed 
from the surface of the pot 
causing cooling effect. This is 
not possible in a metal con¬ 
tainer. 

(/) Catalyst: is a sub¬ 
stance which speeds up a che¬ 
mical reaction while itself re¬ 
maining unaffected. 

(g) Tides: When a high 
tide is caused twice a month at 
new moon and again when the 
moon is full, spring tide is 
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caused as a result of combined 
attraction of the sun and the 
moon. When the high tide is 
not so high, nor the low tide so 
low, Neftp tides are caused as a 
result of the difference of attrac¬ 
tion of the sun and the moon. 

(/?) Christian Barnard. 

(/) ? 

(/) When water is boiling, 
the entire heat that is being sup¬ 
plied is used in converting the 
state viz., from liquid to vapour. 
This heat becomes latent as it 
increases the average potential 
energy of the molecules only 
and does not affect the transi¬ 
tional energy of the molecules, 
which alone is responsible for 
the rise in temperature. Hence 
no change of temperature is 
indicated by the thermometer. 

(k) Hovercraft: It is an 
amphibious vehicle which, 
instead of moving on wheels, 
propels itself on a cushion of 
air formed by valves on the 
underside of its body. It can 
move on both land and water, 
a few inches above the surface. 

(/) Pasteurizations: is a 
process of stopping liquid food 
from being spoiled. This is 
done by the application of mild 
heat under particular conditions 
to destroy any harmful micro¬ 
organism present and thus to 
enhance its keeping properties. 
The heat treatment kills the 
vegetative cells of most bacteria. 
The treatment was originally 
done by Louis Pasteur in ihe 
case of wine and beer which 
could be prevented from going 
bad by heating these beverages 
to about 135°F. 

(m) Area of a circle: 

(0 When radius given: nr 2 
00 When diameter given \nD 2 l4 

(‘D’ denotes diameter) 

07/) When circumference given: 

C 2 /4*r 

0?) Dichloro-Di phenyl Tri- 
chloro-etbane. 

Q. 14. Attempt any five 
of the following: 
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(a) Name any three ethnic 
races of man and the continents 
associated with each of them. 

(b) List any three physical 
features in which man differs 
from the apes. 

(r) Give a brief summary of 
Charles Darwin’s theory of 
organic evolution. 

( d ) Explain briefly how 
plants harness solar energy. 

(e) List the hazards of ato¬ 
mic radiation. 

(/) What are the three main 
ecological problems of India ? 

Or) What is an antibiotic ? 
Name the scientist associated 
with the discovery of the first 
useful antibiotic. Name any 
two antibiotics presently used 
on a large scale. 

Ans. (o) (1) Maoris (origi¬ 
nal inhabitants of New Zealand). 

(2) Bedouins (nomadic tribes¬ 
men inhabiting the deserts in the 
Arab countries and West Asia). 

(3) Zulus (negroid people in 
Natal, South Africa). 

( b) Man stands and walks 
on two legs, has no bushy hair 
on the whole body and his 
structure of the nose and jaw 
section is quite different from 
that of apes. 

(c) Darwin’s Theory of Evo¬ 
lution : According to the theory 
of evolution as laid down by 
Charles Darwin, all existing 
species, genera and classes of 
animals and plants have deve¬ 
loped fiom a few simple forms 
by process of change and selec¬ 
tion. The theory explains the 
mechanism of biological evolu¬ 
tion— the life-forms best adapted 
to their environment will sur¬ 
vive arid reproduce in the great¬ 
est number. He pointed out 
the inevitability of evolutionary 
change in a world in which each 
species tends to produce more 
individuals than can find a 
place, provided there is suffi¬ 
cient variability, at least part of 
which is transmissible to the 
next generation, to give mate¬ 


rial for a natural selection with¬ 
in the species, comparable with 
the artificial selection practised 
by animal and plant breeders. 

Up to the time of Darwin a 
large part of the civilized world 
believed that life had been 
created suddenly at the begin¬ 
ning of the world which God 
had created. Darwin was the 
first person who soundly estab¬ 
lished the theory of organic 
evolution in his monumental 
work: Origin of Species. 

The Darwinian concept is 
based on the inter-play of three 
principles: (1) variation, a libe¬ 
ralising factor present in all 
forms of life; (2) heredity—the 
conservative force which trans¬ 
mits similar organic form from 
one generation to another; and 
(3) the struggle for existence— 
that determines which variations 
will survive in a given environ¬ 
ment, thus altering life to a 
selective death rate. 

Darwin contended that when 
we add the long course of geo¬ 
logic time, life will be as slowly 
and inexorably altered as the 
unseen passage of an hour- 
hand around a clock. Men’s 
lives are so fleeting that they are 
not conscious of organic change 
until they learu to read the 
record of past epochs in the 
rocks of the earth. 

id) The plants harness solar 
energy by t he process of photo¬ 
synthesis. Photosynthesis is the 
process by which green plants 
harness the energy of sunlight hs 
absorbed by chlorophyll to 
build organic compounds from 
carbon dioxide and water. This 
reaction is often referred to as 
assimilation or fixation of car¬ 
bon. 

(e) There are a number of 
hazards of atomic radiation on 
tissues and organic systems. 
Atomic radiation causes lethal 
and sub-lethal changes in the 
cells. Cells injured by radia¬ 
tion may release toxic substances 
which are able to inflict further 
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injury. It fliay cause inflamma¬ 
tion, ulceration, loss of fluids, 
nausea and diarrhoea. It may 
further cause inhibition of blood 
formation which leads after 
some days or weeks to leuko¬ 
penia /.<?., reduction in the 
number of white cells. This 
lessens defence against infec¬ 
tion, anaemia/.e., reduction in 
the number of red cells, which 
results in defective oxygen in¬ 
take, lassitude, anoxia i.e., 
reduction of oxygen in tissues; 
bleeding due to a failure of 
platelet synthesis and loss of 
immunity. 

(/) («') congestion of popu¬ 
lation in big cities; (ii) pollution 
of environment due to industrial 
wastes; (iii) unhygienic living 
habits and under-nourishment 
of a majority of the people. 

0?) Antibiotics are drugs 
which act directly against the 
organism causing the illness by 
interfering with its gr-.wth or 
some other aspect of its living 
mechanisms. Of all drugs used 
against bacteria, antibiotics do 
least harm to the patient’s own 
tissues; some do have unwanted 
side-effect but many have none 
at all. 

Alexander Fleming is known 
for the discovery of the first 
useful antibiotic—penicillin. 

The antibiotics presently 
used on a large scale are; penicil¬ 
lin, streptomycin, terramycin. 

Q. 15. Attempt any three 
of the following :— 

(a) Expand the following 
abbreviations: 

LSD, LASER, ONGC, 
DNA, AM & P.M. 

Ans. LSD: Lysergic acid 
diethylamide. 

LASER: Light Amplifica¬ 
tion by Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation. 

ONGC: Oil and Natural 
Qas Commission. 

DNA : de-oxyribonuclcic 
acid. 

A.M.: anti-mcridicm; be¬ 
fore noon. 


PJVL: Post meridiem; 
after-noon. 

. 0) Name the following :— 

(/) A sanctuary for rhino¬ 
ceros in India. 

(ii) Location of head¬ 
quarters of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India. 

(iii) A recent man-made che¬ 
mical (which does not exist 
under natural conditions). 

(iv) Location of an atomic 
power station in India. 

(id An important centre for 
the manufacture of electronic 
equipment in India. 

Ans. (/) Manas Sanctuary 
(Assam). 

(ii) Calcutta. 

(iii) Gene. 

(iv) Tarapur Atomic Power 
Plant, 80 km. north of Bombay. 

(v) Bharal Electronics Limit¬ 
ed, Jalahaili, Bangalore. 

(c) What are the following: 

(0 Dactylography; (ii) Tele¬ 
printer ; (iii) Sextant; (iv) Atomic 
number; (v) Chronometer. 

Ans. (/) Dactylography: 
means the study or lore of 
finger-rings or engraved gems. 

(ii) Teleprinter: It is an 
instrument which prints auto¬ 
matically messages sent from 
one place to another. 

(iii) Sextant: is an instru¬ 
ment used for measuring the 
altitude of the Sun and of other 
inaccessible heavenly bodies. 

(iv) Atomic Number: is the 
number of planetary electrons 
revolving round the nucleus of 
the neutral atom of an element, 
or the number of protons in the 
nucleus. 

(v) Chronometer: is an in¬ 
strument kept onboard theships 
for measuring accurate time. 

(d) Give brief answers to the 
following: 

(i) What is schizophrenia ? 

(ii) What is Mach l speed of 
an aircraft ? 

(iii) Why is mercury used in 
a thermometer ? 

(iv) Why does ice float in 


water ? 

(v) Why is sea water saline? 

Ans. (i) Sddzophernla: 
Mental diseases are of two 
types—organic and functional. 
Schizophernia is a functional 
disease known to be occurring 
in early adult life. The symp¬ 
toms are fantastic and eccentric 
behaviour of the patient. These 
are delusions and hallucinations. 
Sometimes the patient is wildly 
excited. Although the disease 
is described as functional, recent 
discoveries seem to suggest 
some derangement of blood 
chemistry. Tranquilising drugs 
are becoming helpful in treat¬ 
ing these patients. 

(ii) Mach I: is the unit of 
flight speed—the ratio of speed 
of flight to speed of sound under 
same conditions of pressure and 
density. As the speed of sound 
at sea-level is 760 (or 762) miles 
per hour, so flight speed of 381 
m.p.h. will be equivalent to a 
Mach Number of At super¬ 
sonic speeds, the Mach Number 
is greater than 1; subsonic 
speeds, less than 1. 

(iii) Liquid expands by a 
definite fraction of its original 
volume for every degree through 
which the temperature is raised. 
The action of a thermometer is 
based upon this principle. Mer¬ 
cury is employed because the 
co-efficient of volume expansion 
of this liquid is 0-000182. Thus 
a cubic centimetre of mercury 
at 0' C becomes 1 00082 c.c. at 
l n C and 1-OJ82 c.c. at 100 C. 
These figures represent the real 
expansion of mercury after giv¬ 
ing allowance for the expansion 
of the vessel in which it is con¬ 
tained. 

(iv) lec floats on water be¬ 
cause it has less specific gravity 
than that of water. 

(v) Sea water is saline be¬ 
cause the rivers falling into it 
bring deposits of salt along with 
them during their journey from 
mountains and plains—the pro¬ 
cess which has been going on 
for ages. 
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Current Terminology 

TERMS IN THE NEWS 


1. Closed economy: An 
economy which does not permit 
product or factor movements 
across the boundaries is called a 
dosed economy. In the modern 
world such an economy is a 
rarity. In fact, the economic 
prosperity of a nation is closely 
linked with trade and regional 
isolationism is non-existent. 

2. Frictional unemploy¬ 
ment: Temporary unemploy¬ 
ment caused by functional im¬ 
perfections in the labour market 
is known as frictional unem¬ 
ployment. It arises because of 
the dynamic structure of an 
economy in which the changing 
consumption pattern may create 
opportunities for new jobs and 
the old jobs may disappear. 
Labour may take some time in 
shifting from the old to the new 
jobs or may not find work till 
adequate demand for workers 
arises. Changes in the indus¬ 
trial structure may also cause 
unemployment. Lack of infor¬ 
mation about work opportuni¬ 
ties and inability to reach jobs 
are the contributory causes. Yet 
another factor is the freedom of 
workers to seek new jobs and to 
change jobs at will. Frictional 
unemployment is non-cyclical 
and cannot be remedied by public 
spending. Increased labour 
mobility and publicity about job 
information may help decrease 
such unemployment. 

3. Minimum wage: Mini¬ 
mum wage does not imply that 
the labour is paid the lowest- 
everwage. Intact, the enforce¬ 
ment of minimum wage elimi¬ 
nates the extremely low wage 
without unduly disrupting the 
general wage and price level of 
the economy. The effect of the 


minimum wage is' a rise in the 
labour costs in industries em¬ 
ploying labour below the mini¬ 
mum. The cost escalation may 
induce the employer to mecha¬ 
nize the industry as far as possi¬ 
ble resulting in technological 
unemployment. Minimum 
wage may also induce other 
workers to demand higher 
wages. In some countries, in¬ 
cluding India, Minimum Wages 
Acts, have been passed to en¬ 
force statutory minimum wage- 
rates in certain trades and indus¬ 
tries. This has helped reduce 
poverty among the workers. 

4. Production function: 

.No single factor of production 
(labour, land, capital and entre¬ 
preneur) can produce anything 
by itself. A certain amount of 
two or more inputs, employed 
in a fixed or variable proportion, 
yield a certain output. The 
relationship between the possi¬ 
ble output which can be pro¬ 
duced with specified quantities 
of the various necessary inputs 
is called production function. 
Every production function as¬ 
sumes a given level of tech¬ 
nology. If technological in¬ 
novations change, the produc¬ 
tion function changes. 

The production function 
may be subject to the law of 
increasing, diminishing or con¬ 
stant returns, Recording as if 
one input is varied, keeping all 
other inputs constant, the out¬ 
put due to the variable input is 
more than, less than or m the 
same proportion as the variable 
input. 

If all inputs combined in a 
given productive process are 
increased in a given propor¬ 
tion and the output increases in 


the same proportion, the pro¬ 
duction function obeys the law 
of constant return to scale, that 
is, it is linearly homogeneous. 
On the other hand, if a propor¬ 
tional increase in all inputs in¬ 
creases output more than pro¬ 
portionately, increasing returns 
to scale are in operation.. If 
output is increased less than 
proportionately, production 
function is characterized by 
decreasing returns to scale. 
Cobb-Douglas production func¬ 
tion is an example of linearly 
homogeneous production func¬ 
tion. 

5. Progressive tax: A tax 
is called a progressive tax if it 
pinches a bigger slice from the 
rich man’s income than from the 
poor man’s earnings. A 5 per 
cent tax on an income of Rs. 
1000 and 10 per cent on Rs. 
5000 and 25 per cent on Rs. 
10,000 would be a progressive 
tax. Its rationale is that such 
a form of tax conforms to the 
canon of equity or ability-to-pay 
principle. This tax is some¬ 
times opposed on the plea that 
too great a degree of progres¬ 
sion acts as a disincentive to the 
will to work and risk-taking 
and that it is a premium on tax 
evasion and tax avoidance. The 
result is accumulation of black 
money whicy causes distortions 
in the market. In view ofsu&h 
arguments Wanchoo Committee 
recommended reduction in the 
marginal tax rates and the 
Union government has in two 
successive budgets scaled down 
the rates from 96 per cent to 
72 per bent. It is too early #b 
assess the impact of the tax 
relief measures introduced in 
the current %dget to boost 
savings and production. 
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1. If COMPETITION — 7 
and MASTER- 2 
then CHANDIGARH 

- ? 

2. Which is correct ? 

(a) The yolk of eggs is 
yellow, or 

( b ) The yolks of eggs is 
yellow 

3. Write the number of the 
choice which provides the answer 
in the following : — 

If 3 >: 5 <9—935, 6s§ : 5/7- 765 
2x3x4—432then 5x4:- 3 -? 

Choices:-—(i) 543 (//) 345 
(Hi) 354 

4. Out of the choices given 
below, name the serial number 
of the two appropriate words 
which can be formed by using 
only once the letters of the word 
in capitals given hereunder:— 

FRIEND 

Choices:—(i) REIN (//) 
FEND (Hi) END (iv) FRI (v) 
FRED (vi) DEN 

5. Which of the choice 
mentions the last letter of the 
word required in the following :-*~ 

If DAUGHTER means 
LAUGHTER 

FAME means ? 

Chokes: —(i) E (ii) M (Hi) 
A (iv) N 

6. Which is the intruder ? 

(a) VIXEN (b) HEN (c) 

PEACOCK, (d) FILLY (e) 


MARE 

7. Which of the six num¬ 
bered figures below tits into the 
vacant square? 

K ■ _i 



8. Arrange these a r m y 
ranks in order of seniority, start¬ 
ing with the least senior. (Only 
put down the serial numbers.) 

(a) Havildar Major 

(b) Major 

(c) Lance Naik 

(d) Second Lieutenant 

(e) Sepoy 

(f) Captain 

(g) Naik 

(It) Lieutenant 

(i) Havildar 

' 0) BattalionHavildarMajor 

9. Which is the odd man 
out ? 

(a) Evil (b) Liar (c) Pert 


(d) Brag (<?) Trap (/) Pins. 

10. Give words to fit these 
definitions. Each word must 
begin and end with the same 
two letters. 

Example :—R Est oR E 
(a) TRAINED 
(/>) STRIP 

(e) MEMBERS OF AN¬ 
CIENT SECT 
id) FRUIT 

(e) DEMANDING EXOR¬ 
BITANT INTEREST 

(/) PLACE OF WORSHIP 
(g) ENTHUSIASM 
(/;) END 
(/) VEGETABLE 

11. Which figure is wrong? 



4 5 6 


12. A heavy smoker, wor¬ 
ried about the high cost of ciga¬ 
rettes, decided to economise by 
saving his cigarette ends and 
making new cigarettes from 
them. 

He found that each ciga¬ 
rette end accounted for oae- 
sixt h of t he whole ciagrette. 

He smoked 36 cigarettes a 
day. 
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By using this method how many 
EXTRA cigarettes was he able 
to obtain in a week ? 

13. Write the number of 
the choice that goes into empty 
brackets. 

64 ( 49 ) 144 

85 ( 57 ) 119 

144 ( ) 90 

Choices: — (i) 78 (//) 95 (iii) 
85 (iv) 38 

14. Which is the odd man 


3 11 17 

7 15 29 

15. Arrange these patterns 
into four pairs. 



16. If 3 sherpas starting at 
a fixed time climb a height of 3 
miles in 3 hours, how many 
hours will one sherpa take to 
climb a height of one mile ? 

Choices .’—(/) 1 hour (») 
2 hours (iii) 3 hours. 

17. The boys and girls who 
are playing together in the park 
are all children of the same 
family. How then can it be 
that each boy has the same 
number of sisters as brothers, 
while each girl has three times 
as many brothers as sisters ? 

18. Who invented the air 
brake ? 

19. Make an intelligent 
guess and answer the following 
question. 

What is the difference bet¬ 
ween a bad boy and a postage 
stamp ? 

20. Which of the five num¬ 
bered figures fits into the vacant 


square. (Put down the number 
only.) 



4 s 


21. Insert the word missing 
from the brackets. 

ardour (rain) ninety 

oppression (...•) trappings 

22. Insert the missing num¬ 


ber. 

17 24 



1. 6. (Count the number of 

letters in each word and 
deduct 4.) 


either one, two, or three 
hairs. The missing face 
must therefore be square, 
with a black nose, three 
hairs, and one black and 
one white eye.) 


e, c, g, i, a, j, d, h, f, b. 

(c) (All other words form 
another wool when they 
are spelt backwards.) 


(a) EDUCATFD (b) DE¬ 
NUDE (c) ESSEN ES (d) 
NECTARINE (e) USUR¬ 
IOUS (/) CHURCH (g) 
VERVE ( h) TERMINATE 

, . v V TfA\T 


1. (From 2 onwards the 
figure is rotated clockwise, 
45 degrees at 
a time. In each 
movement the 
spot alternates 
from white to 
black, the heavy and light- 
shaded portions being al¬ 
ternately transposed in 
their positions. No. 1 
should be as shown above.) 



8 and l/6th cigarette. 

(Hi) (In the first row the 
numbers outside the brac¬ 
kets are divided by 16 and 
the results placed inside 
the brackets. In the se¬ 
cond row they are divided 
by 17. Therefore, in the 
third row they are divided 


(b) 

(iii) 

(iii) & O'v) 

(/v). (If you put down E, 
your answer would be con¬ 
sidered wrong. The word 
is NAME. Lis the eighth 
letter from D; N is the 
eighth from F.) 

(c) (PEACOCK is mas¬ 
culine. All o t h e r s arc 
feminine.) 

3. (There are in each row 
and column three types of 
face (round, square, and 
triangular), noses are either 
black, white or stippled, 
eyes are white, black, or 
koir.on/t.half nnrl there are 


by 18.) 

15. (All the others art 
prime numbers.) 

AF, BH. CE, DG. 

(0 

There must be three boys 
and two girls in the family. 
Then each boy has two 
brothers and two sisters, 
while each of the girls has 
three brothers and only one 
sister. 

Westinghouse. 

One you lick with a stick, 
and the other you stick 
with a lick. 

(C'n-ntA nut 2301 
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Before the Interview Board 

From a Grin to Chaotic Vortex ! 

An interview evokes different kinds of response from candidates: a 
sense of awe, a mixed experience of thrill and fear, a spirit to face 
the challenge, and also a f eeling that it is an occasion where luck will 
play its part. But for many it is an opportunity that may not knock 
at one’s door more than once. For the candidate this interview' may 
open up a long channel for his growth in more spheres than one; or 
it may push him in this age of competition to a point of frustration. 


The candidate is a middle- 
statured young man and has a 
French-cut beard. He is be¬ 
spectacled; the silvery, thin 
frame contrast with his dark 
complexion. While sitting in 
the lounge he is talking to other 
candidates and most of the time 
nodding in agreement with them 
while at the same time smiling 
frequently. The smile show’s 
his protruding teeth. When his 
name is called out, he suddenly 
gets up and thanks with a grin 
the other candidates who wish 
him well. Pulling down his 
bushirf, he adjusts his spectacles 
frame that has slipped down on 
the upper edge of his nose. 
With his right hand in his pant 
pocket and looking at the wrist 
watch, he walks towards the 
door and again smiles, when the 
peon shows him in. The peon 
also smiles. 

Candidate: ( Enters, exhibit¬ 
ing the front array of his teeth) 
Good morning. Sir. May I 
humbly seek your kind permis¬ 
sion to come in, please ? 

(Chairman and Members who 
were lost in conversation look 
up. The candidate gives an¬ 
other smile and bows.) 

Chairman: (w i t h amuse¬ 
ment in his eyes) Do come in. 

Candidate: (moves f o r - 
ward, almost bends) Very good 
morning, Sirs, to you all. I 
am Joseph D. Charlie for the 
interview. 

Chairman: Good Morning, 
Mr. Charlie. Really happy to 


sec you. Take a seat and feel 
easy. 

Candidate: [happily) Thank 
> ou. Sir. I am extremely grate¬ 
ful for your kindness, Sir. (sits 
smilingly) 

Chairman: You seem to 
possess a jolly mood indeed ! 

Candidate : (eheerfu11 >’) 
Thank you. Sir. 1 feel over¬ 
whelmed with gratitude for the 
very nice words you have very 
kindly used for me. 

Member: (looking into 
papers) You are an Arts gra¬ 
duate. 

Candidate: (interrupts) Yes, 
Sir, a good second class Arts 
graduate with a difficult combi¬ 
nation of subjects--L n g 1 i s h 
Literature, Political Science and 
Economics. Not many students 
get a good second class with 
these subjects, Sir. (smiles). 

Chairman : ( looking hard 
at his face) Have you studied 
Shakespeare ? 

Candidate : (enthusiastically) 
Oh, sure. Sir, a lot of his plays. 
You will be really happy to 
know, Sir, that in my univer¬ 
sity days I was a prominent stage 
artist and I played Brutus in 
Julius Caesar and my role was 
greatly applauded and (opening 
his file cover) here is the certi¬ 
ficate. 

Chairman: (irritatingly in¬ 
terrupts) Shakespeare has said 
“Brevity is the soul of wit.” Do 
you know ? 


Candidate: Why not. Sir? 
In fact, l was once asked to write 
a critical note on it and you will 
wonder, Sir, that 1 wrote full 
five pages without any prior 
preparation. 

Member : Perhaps the same 
way as you. have come for this 
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interview without prior prepara¬ 
tion. 

( Smiles ) 

Candidate: No Sir, for this 
interview 1 have made special 
preparation. 

Chairman: That is indeed 
good ! 

Candidate: I ha\e already 
suffered once. Sir, by going for 
an interview without preparation 
and since then 1 have made it a 
point to thoroughly equip my¬ 
self for such occasions. 

Member: In which univer¬ 
sity did you study ? 

Candidate: Madras U n i- 
versity. Sir, which is one of the 
best universities in India. Many 
students from that university 
qualify for the l.A.S. every year 
and it is really a matter of. 

Chairman: Can’t you be 
brief, Mr. Charlie ? Brevity is 
the soul of wit, as you know. 

Candidate: (stuprisingly) l 
am getting long-winded. Sir ? I 
am sorry. 1 shall now be brief, 
Sir. 

Member: Do you read 
newspapers ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Arc they useful ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: How ? 

Candidate: In many ways. 
Sir. 

Member; Examples ? 

Candidate: There are many 
examples, Sir. 

Member: ( irritatingly ) Mr. 
Charlie you must explain what 
you want to say. 

Candidate: (gets nervous) i 
thought l should be brief. Sir— 
to be witty. 

Member: Is that what you 
understand by “brevity is the 
soul of wit ?” 

Candidate: (gets confused) 

Yes, Sir.No, Sir. I am 

sorry, Sir. 

Member: So you realise 
your folly, 
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Candidate: ( sullenly ) Yes, 
Sir. 

(The peon brings a few glasses 
of water on a tray. The can¬ 
didate < icks up one and gulps 
down without being offered. 
Members watch him. There 
is a pause.) 

Chairman: Are you in 
favour of the non-alignment 
policy ? 

Candidate: Definitely, Sir. 
The recent non-aligned coun¬ 
tries' summit was a great suc¬ 
cess. 

Chairman: Who inaugu¬ 
rated the summit ? 

Candidate: (promptly) The 
Prime Minister of Sri Lanka. 

Chairman: You are wrong. 
Candidate: (remembers 
something abruptly) I am sorry. 
Sir. It was inaugurated by Sri 
Lanka’s President. 

Chairman: His name? 
Candidate: (feel knocked 
out) l don’t remember, Sir. 

Chairman: Coming to the 
main question, why do you sup¬ 
port the non-aligned policy ? 

Candidate: Because our 
country supports it. 

Member: That’s all ? 
Candidate: Well, well, Sir 

.it is so helpful in preserving 

world peace and saving weak 
non-aligned nations from ex¬ 
ploitation by powerful countries. 

Member: How does it save 
the weak countries from such 
exploitation ? 

Candidate: (unable to ans¬ 
wer adequately) Sir, that is what 
many speakers at the summit 
said and they seem to be right. 

Chairman: Y ou seem to be 
depending more on what others 
say. 

Member: Perhaps, he does 
not believe in self-thinking. 

(Smiles) 

Candidate: (who also smiles) 
No, Sir. I think it is better to 
support my own views by what 


other important people have 
said. 

Member: Provided you 
have your ‘own views’. 

(Smiles. Candidate also joins) 

Chairman: Can you tell us 
the secret of your securing a 
good second class in B.A. ? 

Candidate: (gets enthusias¬ 
tic) Certainly, Sic. It is my 
capacity to mug up. You will 
be surprised to know, Sir, that 
I can cram up paragraphs after 
paragraphs. Once the lecturer 
in the class-room asked me to 
recite. 

Chairman: (interrupts) You 
are again getting long winded. 

Candidate: (humbly) 1 am 
sorry, Sir. 

Member: This is the second 
time you are saying “sorry” for 
this. 

Candidate: 1 can assure 
you, Sir, that you won’t hear it 
for the third time. Sir. 

Chairman: Well, we don’t 
want to give you an oppor¬ 
tunity for it. 

Candidate: That will be 
really good, Sir. 

Chairman: So you can now 
go, Mr. Charlie. Thank you 
very much. 

Candidate: ( astonished) So 
this is all, Sir ? 1 never thought 
it will end up so soon. 

Chairman: Wc don’t want 
to end up ourselves, Mr. Charlie. 

(The call bell tinkles at the 
door outside and the peon is 
seen rushing in. Scratching 
his head in disgust, the Chair¬ 
man asks him to bring coffee 
before calling the next can¬ 
didate.) 

Member: Mr. Charlie, what 
makes you continue sitting here? 

Candidate: So may I go 
now, Sir ? 

Member: ( smilingly ) Of 
course, unless you too want a 
cup of coffee ! 

(Contd. on page 208) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Banking Services is based on objective-type tests. 

Also, according to the new pattern adopted by the UP SC for recruit¬ 
ment to country's civil and defence services, such type of objective tests have 
been prescribed with the aim to judge the commonsense of the candidates and 
their IQ {Intelligence Quotient). 

Look to the answers only after you have yourself solved the questions. 


TEST 1 

English Language 

Q. 1. Against each of the 
hold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type. Only one of these four 
words gives you the correct 
synonym of the bold-type word. 
Choose and pick up from every 
group the correct-synonym and 
write a sentence with it ( i.e. the 
synonym). 

(1) presage: (a) to assure; 
( b ) consider; (e) foreshadow; (d) 
soften. 

(2) abolition: (a) abroga¬ 
tion; f b) forgiveness; (c)prohibi¬ 
tion; (^destruction. 

(3) version: ( a ) account; 
( b ) definition; (c) anecdote; {d) 
pastime. 

(4) affluence: (a) impor¬ 
tance; (b) power; (c) wealth; (d) 
eminence. 

(5) verify: (a) to substan¬ 
tiate; (b) endorse; (c) vow; {d) 
to make manifest. 

(6) compliant: (a) submis¬ 
sive; ( b ) patient; (c) self-satis¬ 
fied; (d) faithful, 

(7) divulge: (a) to disclose; 
(b) swerve; (c) flow together; {d) 
strip. 

(8) veritable: (a) measura¬ 
ble; ( b) changing; (c) endless; (d) 
authentic. 

(9) evocation: (a) hobby; 


(b) re-creation; (c) occupation; 
(d) support. 

(10) refute: (a) reject; (b) 
oppose; (e) defy; {d) disprove. 

(11) transmute: (a) send: 
(b) acknowledge; (c) transform; 
(d) cross over. 

(12) descry: (a) catch sight 
of; ( b) describe; (c) complain; 
(d) condemn. 

Answer 

(1) presage: foreshadow. 

Famine conditions in the 
country had been foreshadowed 
long back because of long spells 
of drought. 

(2) abolition: abrogation. 

Hitler’s abrogation of the 
Versailles Treaty sent a shudder 
throughout Europe. 

(3) version: account. 

The account of the Negro 
riots given by the Rhodesian 
Government is biassed and un¬ 
true. 

(4) affluence: wealth. 

Wealth alone will not make 
a man happy unless he utilizes 
it to promote the happiness of 
others. 

(5) verify: to substantiate 

Unless you are able to sub¬ 
stantiate your allegations against 
your boss, you will be in hot 
waters. 


(6) compliant: submissive* 
For centuries Indian women 

have been very submissive, even 
servile to their husbands. 

(7) uivulge: to disclose. 

If you are ready to disclose 

your income, frankly and sin¬ 
cerely. you will not be penalized. 

(8) veritable: authentic. 

Of all these poems attributed 

to Keats only two are authentic 
because they arc written in his 
own hand. 

(9) evocation: re-creation. 
Most religions believe that 

God destroyed this earth once 
because of its wickedness and 
then decreed its re-creation. 

(10) refute: disprove. 
Every effort was made to 

disprove Darwin’s Theory of 
Evolution but truth triumphs in 
the end. 

(11) transmute: transform. 
He transformed an undis¬ 
ciplined body of peasantry into 
a regular army of soldiers. 

(12) descry: catch sight of. 

The moment they caught 
sight of the enemy plane, there 
was a fusillade of gun-shots, all 
aimed at the plane. 

Note:— The reader should care¬ 
fully note the following 
words which are likely to 
mislead him while select- 
* ing the correct synonym. 
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(1) presage: assuage (soften) 

(2) abolition: demolition 
(destruction) 

(3) version: diversion (pas¬ 
time) 

(4) affluence: influence (im¬ 
portance) 

(5) verify: clarify (to make 
manifest) 

(6) compliant: complacent 
(self-satisfied) 

(7) divulge: divert (swerve) 

(8) veritable: variable 
(changing) 

(9) evocation: vocation (oc¬ 
cupation) 

(10) refute: confute (reject) 

(11) transmute: transmit 
(send) 

(12) descry : condemn 
(decry) 

Q. 2. Twelve pairs of words 
are given below. In the second 
word in each pair the stress is 
shifted from the first to the 2nd 
syllable. Frame sentences to 
illustrate the change in meaning 
occasioned by this shifting of 
stress. 

Example: Ex'port, expo'rt 
Indian exports are steadily 
increasing every year. 

We are now in a position to 
export heavy machinery. 

1. co'nfiict, confl'ict 

2. co'ntract, contra'ct 

3. a'bsent, abse'nt 

4. pre'sent, prese'nt 

5. co'nduct, condu'ct 

6. pro'gress, progress 

7. co'nvert, conve'rt 

8. de'sert, dese'rt 

9. con'test, conte'st 

10. re'bel, rebe'l 

11. ex'ploit, explo'it 

12. pc'rmit, perm'it ^ 

Answer 

1. We have tried to avoid a 
conflict as far as possible. 
This statement conflicts 
with what your brother 
has said. 

2. He has signed a new con¬ 
tract with us. 

During his long tours he 


contracted typhoid which 
has left him very weak. 

3. He has remained absent 
from duty for more than a 
fortnight. 

He absented himself from 
the classes and is now 
repenting. 

4. On my birthday I received 
a shoal of presents. 

We presented a memoran¬ 
dum to the Industries 
Minister when he came to 
our town. 

5. Throughout his stay with 
us his conduct has been 
very satisfactory. 

The entire team conducted 
itself with rare courtesy 
and decorum. 

6. During the last ten years 
our country has made 
wonderful progress in 
every field. 

After his latest treatment 
he has been progressing 
rapidly. 

7. Most of these Christians are 
converts from Hinduism 
and Islam. 

Heat will convert water 
into steam. 

8. Efforts are being made to 
convert t h e Rajputana 
desert into a stretch of 
smiling land. 

If you desert us in our hour 
of distress wc shall never 
forgive you. 

9. The final contest in Hockey 
provided a rare thrill to 
the spectators. 

We are contesting his 
claim to the property. 

10. Shelley was a rebel even 
as a junior student at the 
Oxford University, 

The Africans have rebelled 
against the tyranny of the 
racist regime in South 
Africa. 

11. The audieftce listened to 
the story bf his exploits 
with rapt attention. 


The hoarders have exploit¬ 
ed the innocent public for 
their own selfish ends. 

12. If you want to fish here, 
you will have to procure a 
permit. 

The judge permitted hjm to 
argue his own case, 

Q. 3. Fill in the blanks In 
the following passage with words 
taken from the list. Do not use 
a word more than once. Make 
changes in the form of words as 
necessary. 

Tendency, furnished, grum¬ 
ble, mean, adversity, apartment, 
erect, fastidious, wholly, deposit. 

It is wise to save money and 
—— it regularly in a bank. In 

course of time you can -- a 

house of your own and live 
more comfortably than in an—. 

Even the most-can have a 

well-house that suits them 

and not keep —— in a rented 
house. Even otherwise < the 
money will be useful in times 

of-. The money saving habit 

is not wrong or-as soipe 

people have a-to think. 

You can be-independent 

and even help others. 

Ans. deposit, erect, apart¬ 
ment, fastidious, furnished, 
grumbling, adversity, mean, ten¬ 
dency, wholly. 

Q. 4. Comment on the line 
given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing with the statement as 
you please. (The comment must 
not exceed 200 words). 

All History is a Lie 

It is said that whenever 
Frederick the Great wanted his 
histriographer he asked ‘where 
is my liar?’ History is a record 
of battles and wars and as such 
a fragmentary picture of the 
times. It does not take inlo 
account the moral, emotiofial 
and spiritual life of the people. 
School-masters omit the pages 
in history-books dealing with 
reigns when no battle took place, 
thus reducing history to a pup¬ 
pet-show* A little man comes 
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out and blows a little trumpet 
and goes in again. You look for 
something new and lo ! another 
little man comes out and blows 
another little trumpet and goes 

in again-And it is all over. It 

is in this context that a philoso¬ 
pher said 'Happy is the land that 
has no history’. The view is not 
only distorted but also perverted. 
National histories are coloured 
by the prejudices and narrow 
patriotism of the historians. In 
them the enemy is ever the 
villain. These national histories 
corrupt the minds of the young 
people by their false and pro¬ 
pagandist attitude. For this 
reason H.G. Wells advocated 
the scrapping of all national 
histories and prescription of 
History of Mankind so as to 
foster truth. His own outline 
of History was a pioneering 
attempt in this direction. 


TEST // 

General Knowledge 
Part A 

Tick mark the correct answer. 

J. The two spacecraft 
which recently soft-landed on 
(he planet Mars are named: 

(a) Mariner-9 and Mariner- 
10 

( b) Viking-I and Viking-II 

(c) Pioneer-lOand Pioneer- 
11 

(. d ) Mars-2 and Mars-3 

2. Treatment of rabies or 
cure of hydrophobia was dis¬ 
covered by: 

(a) Lord Lister 

( b ) Ronald Ross 

(c) Louis Pasteur 
id) Jenner 

i/x Columbus discovered: 

(a) The sea route to India 

(b) West Indies and South 
America 

(c) Lake Nyasa 

id) Frontier regions of In¬ 
dia, China and Tibet 


4. The first person to float 
in space was: 

(a) Alexei Leonov 

(b) Edward White 

(c) Yuri Gagarin ' 

(d) Neil Armstrong 

5. The first woman Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress was: 

(a) Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 

(b) Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
(V) Mrs. Sucheta Kriplani 
{d) Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 

Pandit 

6. The country which be¬ 
came the sixth nuclear power in 
the world is: 

(a) France 
ib) India 

(c) China 
id) Pakistan 

V7. Who exercises emer¬ 
gency powers in India ? 

(a) Prime Minister 
ib) Law Minister 
(c) Home Minister 
id) President 

y*. Aryabhatta lived dur¬ 
ing the reign of: 

(a) Chandra Gupta II 

(b) Ashoka, the Great 

(c) Chandra Gupta Maurya 

(d) Samudra Gupta 

^ 9. Chola dynasty was 
founded by: 

(a) Rajaraja I, the Great 

(b) Chulik 

(c) Pulakesin 

(d) Narasimhavarman 

10. The name of the instru¬ 
ment used for measuring depth 
of the ocean is: 

(a) Manometer 
ib) Periscope 
(c) Dip Circle 
id) Fathometer 

Part B 

Write the answer in one word 
below each question. 

1. Give the date on which 
a state of emergency “to fore¬ 
stale internal disturbances” was 
declared in India. 



2. On Which date^was In- 
dia-Sri Lanka boundafy pact 
signed ? 

3. In which year the battle 
of Waterloo was fought ? 

4. Who has written her 
autobiography under the title 
“To light a Candle” ? 


5. Name the recipient of 
Jnanpith Award who died 
recently. 


6. Who won t h e 1975 
Nobel Peace Prize ? 


7. Which is the costliest 
city in the world? 

8. Which city in the world 
is the largest in population ? 


9. Name the animal that 
hides itself in sand when at¬ 
tacked. 


10. Name the bird that 
never makes its nest. 

Part C 

Write your answer in min : - 
mum words. 

1. What is the meaning of 
“Satyameva Jayatc" ? 


2. How is the national 
flag to be used or carried ? 


What is the function of 
the Public Accounts Commit¬ 
tee ? 


4. What are the contribu¬ 
tions of the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration of India ? 
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5. In what way is the 
Farakka Dam useful to India ? 


6. Mentionany three merits 
of economic planning. 


7. Name any three of the 
,12-point Prohibition Plan ? 


8. What is Panchayat i Raj ? 


9. What is “acceleration 
due to gravity'’ ? 


10. Name five of the most 
abundant elements in the earth’s 
crust. 


ANSWERS 
Part A 


I. 

(b) 

2. 

(e) 

3. 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

(b) 

7. 

Ul) 

8. 

(a) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

id) 


Part B 

1. June 26, 1975 

2. March 23, 1976 

3. 1815 

4. Mrs. Welthy Fisher 

5. Vishnu Sakharam 
Khandekar 

6. Andrei Sakharov 

7. Tokyo 

8. Shanghai 

9. Ostrich 

10. Cuckoo 

Part C 

1. Truth alone triumphs. 

2. The National Flag is not 
to be carried flat or horizontally, 
but always kept aloft and free; 
when carried in a procession it 
is to be borne high on the right 
shoulder of the standard-bearer 
and in front of the procession. 
No other flag is to be placed 


above or to tie right of the Na¬ 
tional Flag. 1 When flown or raised 
with other flags, the National 
Flag must be the highest. 

3. It scrutinisesexpenditure 
incurred bythe Government and 
verifies whether the amount has 
been legitimately utilised or not. 
It also looks into instances of 
official negligence, waste and 
extravagance, maladministra¬ 
tion of government funds and 
corruption. 

4. The State Trading Cor¬ 
poration has largely contributed 
to the development of India’s 
trade abroad, particularly with 
the East European countries. 
It has also created new markets 
abroad for a large number of 
Indian commodities. It has en¬ 
larged the scope of Indian ex¬ 
ports and to arrange for essen¬ 
tial imports on an economical 
basis. 

5. The basic aim of the 
Farakka Barrage is to preserve 
and maintain Calcutta port and 
to improve the navigability of 
the Hooghly river. 

6. (/) Economic planning 
prevents lop-sided growth of 
national economy by selecting 
the most productive combina¬ 
tion of projects; (ii) It helps to 
correct and eliminate regional 
imbalances of focusing atten¬ 
tion on the needs of backward 
areas; (iit) It is the only reliable 
way in which the State can try 
to remove economic disparities 
and establish an egalitarian 
society free of social and poli¬ 
tical tensions. 

7. (0 Stoppage of drinking 
in public places like hotels, 
hostels, restaurants, clubs and 
at public receptions; (ii) No new 
liquor shops to be opened in any 
part of the country merely to 
earn more excise revenue; (iii) 
Leaders of public opinion to set 
the tone by personal example. 

8. Panchayati Raj means 
the exercise of power by the 
villagers themselves and local 
self-government at the gross- 
roots. Rightly implemented, 


the scheme ensures elimination 
of all the evils and malpractices 
which have become associated 
with capitalism, centralisation 
and monopoly power. 

9. It means the acceleration 
with which a body is falling to¬ 
wards the earth. 

10. Calcium, iron, silicon, 

copper and carbon. 

0 

Before the Interview Board 

( Contd. from page 204) 

Candidate: No, Sir. I don’t 
take coffee. It is harmful for 
health. Thank you, Sir. (gets 
up, bows a little, gives a smile, 
and walks out.) 

Critical Assessment 

The first impression one gets 
about the candidate while he is in 
the lounge itself is poor; he lacks 
gravity—mental as well as facial. 
His exterior is superficial and the 
reason can be traced to his unstable 
and immature intellectual frame-work. 
His obsequious gestures at the very 
start, thesuperfluous language, lacking 
pith and substance, the absurd lack 
of understanding he often exhibits—■ 
all these, together with other nunus 
points, go to build up a chaotic vortex 
in which gets caught the image of the 
candidate that only arouses disgust 
and dislike during the greater part of 
the interview. Let us pray that when 
he gets the result of the interview, he 
doesn’t slip into an abyss of frustra¬ 
tion and disappointment; instead, 
may God bless him with determina¬ 
tion to try next time with far better 
preparation. Let the message con¬ 
veyed by the story “King Bruce and 
the Spider ” inspire him ! 


Beware of Imitations 

B«ab an Gencnl Koowlidge 
aid Mistir Giidis ta 
viriois Csnpetftivi EximiittioM 

by 

O.P. Khanna 

are published only by 

KHANNA BROTHERS 

126, Industrial Area 
CHANDIGARH 
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Probationary/Junior Officers’ 
Examination 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

* 

The new trend among examiners is to set argumentative questions in 
order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge and their awareness of 
all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming quite common in 
the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers recruited by the 
country’s leading banks and also in the competitive tests held for the higher 
administrative and economic services. 


The topics tal 
important as well. 

Non-Aligned Summit 

Q. “The Colombo Summit 
of the Non-aligned nations was 
by no means a futile exercise in 
rhetoric”. Give arguments for 
and against the v’.ew that the 
summit registered some concrete 
achievements. 

A n s. Western propagan¬ 
dists put out various reports 
that the Colombo summit of 
84 non-aligned nations (later 
86) was utter confusion and 
chaos owing to the sharp diffe¬ 
rences among the participants, 
the conflicts of interests and the 
fact that several of the so-called 
non-aligned countries were not 
non-aligned at all. The squabbles 
and the mutual rivalries stem¬ 
ming from the tensions prevail¬ 
ing in various regions made a 
firm and unambiguous stand on 
vital issues almost impossible. 
It is also contended that the 
large number of resolutions 
passed by the summit were 
mere “mountains of words”, 
the net achievement being very 
little. But much of this was 
propaganda and a subtle effort 
to denounce the efforts of the 
non-aligned nations to forge 
unity and pose a major challenge 
to the West. It is true that the 
proceedings in Colombo were 
not smooth and that various 


up hereunder are very much 


delegations presented diverse 
demands after loudly echoing 
the general principles of non- 
alignment. But some differences 
were natural in such a large 
assembly of countries situated 
in four continents and having 
different political ideologies. 
The comprehensive economic 
resolution, in particular, was 
significant and outlined the new 
international order which the 
entire body of “have-nots” has 
been demanding at the UN, 
UNCTAD and other interna¬ 
tional forums. 

Arguments For the Summit 

1. The non-aligned bloc 
now consists of 86 members 
(including the recently admitted 
countries, the Maldives and 
Seychelles. Of these, 48 were 
from Africa, 28 from Asia, 7 
from Latin America and three 
from Europe. The non-align¬ 
ment movement thus truly 
girdles the globe. The fact 
that almost every newly inde¬ 
pendent country has joined the 
bloc and that others also have 
tried to jump on this large band¬ 
wagon proves that the move¬ 
ment has many attractions. The 
diverse composition of the 
group often leads to prolonged 
debates and occasional point- 
counter-point arguments on im- 


in the air and very 
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portant questions. B u t the 
resolutions show that on most 
of the world issues the general 
opinion was similar and most of 
the time identical. Complete 
unanimity does not prevail in 
any organisation of this size and 
variety. Forging of solidarity 
on important issues concerning 
the members was itself an 
achievement. 

2. Perhaps the most out¬ 
standing achievement of the 
summit is the unity and sense 
of direction shown by the 
member-countries in adopting 
a realistic Economic Declara¬ 
tion without the use of radical 
rhetoric. The declaration warn¬ 
ed that no lasting peace and" 
security was possible inter¬ 
nationally without the establish¬ 
ment of a just and fair society 
guaranteeing economic and 
social security. Theconference 
embarked on a range of new 
initiatives which constituted the 
core of a new international 
economic order. The concen¬ 
tration of the summit on econo¬ 
mic issues was natural since the 
salvation of the world’s back¬ 
ward and developing countries 
lies in rapid economic develop¬ 
ment and collective self-reliance, 
not in depending continually 
upon the advanced nations. 
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3. It is incorrect to say 
that the summit mercJy passed 
a large number of resolutions 
but did not chalk out any con¬ 
crete plan. The seven-point 
programme of action to achieve 
a new economic order clearly 
shows the practical angle. The 
programme calls for restructur¬ 
ing the entire apparatus for 
international trade, radical over¬ 
hauling of the monetary system, 
adequate transfer of resources 
and an acceptable solution to 
the problem of debts. There is 
a move for a separate, counter¬ 
vailing currency for the non- 
aligned nations, backed by 
economic potential and the 
creation of a joint financial 
institution. 

4. The decision to estab¬ 
lish a non-aligned news pool was 
a big breakthrough in ensuring 
that each country gets better 
information about each other 
on economic, political, cultural 
and social affairs. The news 
pool is a concrete realisation of 
this desire and represents a 
notable step in the sphere of 
communications. 

5. The summit demons¬ 
trated how the non-aligned 
movement can function without 
deflecting from its course and 
without getting lost in regional 
and sub-regional pressures and 
bilateral compulsions. The at¬ 
tempts by a few countries such 
as Bangladesh to raise bilateral 
issues were unsuccessful and t he 
general atmosphere of cordiality 
was maintained. 

Arguments Against Summit 

1. Throughout the Colom¬ 
bo conference it was evident 
that the show of unity and soli¬ 
darity was superficial and that 
there were groups and factions 
within the non-aligned, each 
engaged in a tussle for scoring 
its own point of view and 
checkmating the other. The 
differences were apparent in the 
toning down of resolutions, (so 
as not to hurt any giant power 
by naming it) the tensions under 


the surface and the prolonged 
haggling for membership of the 
Co-ordination Bureau. The dis¬ 
pute over the Bureau member¬ 
ship could be resolved only by 
enlarging the size and lastly 
by sharing a seat between 
Bangladesh and Afghanistan. 

2. Mere words achieve 
nothing. The summit passed 
about 30 resolutions, calling for 
peace, justice and a more equi¬ 
table economic order. Such 
calls have been made repeatedly 
by UNCTAD sessions and the 
special UN Assembly meet¬ 
ings--to no effect. As long as 
the affluent nations are un¬ 
willing to .share their prosperity, 
their technology and the inter¬ 
national trade facilities, such 
resolutions will mean nothing. 
A new economic order cannot be 
created by passing resolutions 
and loudly crying for justice and 
fair play. Co-operation with 
the affluent powers can achieve 
something, confrontation and 
challenges nothing. 

3. At the summit, several 
countries were unwilling to con¬ 
demn the big powers because of 
the understandings they have 
with one or the other giant 
powers. Subtle pressures were 
exercised by the giants through 
their proteges. The permission 
granted by the conference to 
Thailand, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and the Islamic bloc 
to attend as guests or observers 
struck at the roots of non- 
alignment since it meant asso¬ 
ciation of countries or move¬ 
ments which are not non-aligned 
at all. Some of these countries 
are actively associated with the 
USA and are by no means non- 
aligned. Actually, very few 
countries are truly non-aligned 
because they have treaties of 
friendship and also of military 
aid in case of aggression. India 
also has a similar alliance with 
the Soviet Union. 

4. The very fact that the 
non-aligned countries dispersed 
after the Summit in an “intro¬ 


spective mood” showed that 
they had started entertaining 
fears about the future of the 
movement. Many members 
feel that a qualitative change 
had been brought about in the 
non-aligned movement by the 
infiltration of some countries 
which are members of principal 
military alliances. Since there 
is no voting in*non-aligned con¬ 
ferences and, instead, the resolu- 
tionsare passed by “consensus”, 
the reservations recorded by 
several other countries are ig¬ 
nored. Mr. Chavan himself 
posed the question: Will this 
procedure stand the non-aligned 
movement in good stead in the 
future V He recorded his serious 
misgivings about the validity of 
the procedure and his senti¬ 
ments were shared by many 
other leaders at Colombo. 


Intelligence Tests 

Q. Tests of intelligence are 
now becoming common and often 
determine a candidate’s career. 
Give arguments For and Against 
such tests. 

Ans. Until recently, it was 
the traditional, stereo-typed 
written examination which was 
considered the last word in 
judging a candidate’s capacity 
and fitness for particular types 
of posts. But now much im¬ 
portance is attached to various 
types of Intelligence tests, in¬ 
cluding those for IQ. While 
many people hold that these 
tests are quite fair and provide 
a good index to the person’s 
intellectual calibre, others be¬ 
lieve that inthese tests also there 
is an element of chance and that 
they should not be taken as 
final in deciding the fate of 
candidates. In some countries, 
intelligence tests are relied upon 
even at the primary education 
sta§e to judge a child’s poten¬ 
tialities 

Arguments For 

1. During the past few de¬ 
cades, most of the educational 
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authorities have admitted that 
the traditional system of written 
examinations is full of flaws and 
should be supplemented by some 
type of intelligence tests, oral or 
written. After all, the inter¬ 
view of candidates for all senior 
services is also a form of intelli¬ 
gence test which has proved very 
useful. 

2. To ensure that the right 
man is selected for the right job, 
intelligence tests alone would be 
helpful. Otherwise, there would 
always be the risk of putting 
square pegs in round holes—if 
only the old type of examina¬ 
tions is the sole determinant of 
a young man’s career. In recent 
years, such tests have also been 
used to make sound selections 
for the armed forces, and in par¬ 
ticular to find out which parti¬ 
cular line a young man or wo¬ 
man should be advised to take 
as the most suitable. 

3. While in the old type 
of written examinations, there 
was much scope for cramming 
and feats of memorising and 
mugging up, there is very little 
scope for such cramming in 
intelligence tests for which 
hardly any preparation is requir¬ 
ed. It is all a question of the 
quality of the brain one posses¬ 
ses. It is very much like the 
blood test for the state of a 
person’s physical health. While 
bis looks may be deceptive, his 
blood will reveal the stamina, 
the fitness of his system, etc. 

4. Actually there is a strong 
case for adoption of the intelli¬ 
gence test for admissions to 
universities also. At present 
many students manage to get 
admission to higher classes on 
the basis of written examina¬ 
tions for which memorising the 
facts is enough. Later they are 
found unfit for higher classes. 
Through intelligence tests much 
waste stemming from heavy 
admissions to universities can 
be avoided. 

Arguments Against 

1. The major drawback of 
intelligence tests is that they can 


never judge the character, integ¬ 
rity, honesty and reliability of a 
candidate. There have been 
numerous cases of professional 
criminals having high intelli¬ 
gence, in the U.S.A., for in¬ 
stance. Nor can such tests 
judge a person’s physical sta¬ 
mina, his qualities of initiative 
and devotion, which are far 
more important than the routine 
qualities. Even the most intel¬ 
ligent person may be actually 
unfit for responsible jobs de¬ 
manding a high standard of 
honesty and reliability. 

2. It is true that the old 
type of written examinations has 
its faults and often mars the 
chances of really capable and 
deserving candidates. But the 
fact is that in spite of all the 
educational experiments over 
the years, no satisfactory sub¬ 
stitute has been devised. Each 
new system has been found to 
have some flaw or other. It is 
the old system that provides a 
generally reliable method of 
testing the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. If the requisite standard 
of knowledge is not there, the 
capacity to make quick judge¬ 
ments and to react promptly to 
certain situations may not be of 
much use in a profession or 
service. 

3. Intelligence tests may 
help in choosing young men and 
women for special types of jobs, 
but not for general recruitment 
to professions requiring a 
thorough awareness of things 
around technical experience, etc. 
After all, jobs that can be given 
only on the basis of an intelli¬ 
gence test are not many. Would 
it not be better to adopt such 
tests only for a specific category 
of jobs and not for all types of 
recruitment ? 

4. Intelligence tests gene¬ 
rally require answers “Yes” or 
“No”, and cannot, therefore, 
equip a candidate for the ability 
to argue, discuss and engage in 
a point counter-point debate. 
The tests of intelligence tend to 
become stereo-typed also and 


are sometimes absurd. Western 
experience shows, that they are 
often not workable for students 
above the age of 16 or 18. Even 
a top ranker in an intelligence 
test may be found later to have 
no ability at all to acquire and 
grasp new ideas. Besides, in 
some careers, brawn is required, 
not much of brain. Moreover, 
in such tests the clement of 
chance is still there. Yes or No 
may be a hit or miss device. 


Hijacking and Hijackers 

Q. Hijacking and Terror¬ 
ism have emerged as a major two¬ 
fold menace to the entire peace- 
loving world. Give arguments 
For and Against hijacking. 

Ans. In recent years, 
hijacking and the tactics of 
terror adopted by the hijackers 
have become a grave danger to 
air traffic. Many lives have 
been lost as a result of the despe¬ 
rate acts of those who, through 
a sudden swoop and in disguise, 
capture an aircraft, divert it to 
an airport of their choice and 
hold many passengers to ran¬ 
som, threatening to kill them and 
destroy the aircraft unless their 
demands are met. The hijac¬ 
kers are mostly Palestinian gue¬ 
rillas who are out to obtain 
military or political advantages 
or to seek at pistol-point the 
release of their comrades held 
in various countries’ jails for 
major crimes. Innocent pas¬ 
sengers, men. women and child¬ 
ren, are consequently subjected 
to cruel treatment that often 
means a nightmare to them. 
The incidents of hijacking are 
now getting common, especially 
in West Asia. Every other day 
we hear of some aircraft or other 
having been hijacked by a 
group of desperados. At times 
the hijackers either shoot down 
some passengers or are them¬ 
selves killed by security forces 
when the latter manage to take 
timely action and overpower the 
culprits. 
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Arguments For Hijacking 

1. Behind every movement, 
including those favouring revo¬ 
lution and terrorism, there are 
specific causes, long-standing 
grievances, a tale of repeated 
injustices and denial of rights, 
or of usurpation of others’ terri¬ 
tory. The hijackers, especially 
the Palestinian guerillas, also 
represent a movement which had 
its origins in the ouster of the 
Palestinian people from their 
homeland as a result of one¬ 
sided decisions by the big powers 
many years ago. The problem 
posed by hijacking has, there¬ 
fore, to be understood in its 
historical perspective and should 
not be treated as a pointless and 
purposeless campaign by mad 
or misguided people who arc 
trigger-happy and shoot down 
people for the fun of it. There 
is a definite aim and a specific 
objective which should be care¬ 
fully studied by all those who 
wish to establish peace and end 
the growing menace of the gun 
and dynamite in the air. 

2. The basic factor is that 
Israel, created as a full-fledged 
State in 1948, occupies the major 
portion of ancient Palestine. On 
the basis of the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion made by Britain on Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1917, Jews from various 
parts of the world began to 
pour into Palestine. The Jews 
successfully withstood the Arab 
onslaughts. Palestine then was 
a mandated territory adminis¬ 
tered by Britain. In November 
1947, the UN partitioned Pales¬ 
tine between the Jews and the 
Arabs. A new Zionist State 
named Israel was established in 
the Jewish area of Palestine on 
May 15, 1948. Since then, the 
Palestinians have been demand¬ 
ing a new State of Palestine, but 
Israel and some other States 
have been opposing this plea. 
The Israelis have openly declar¬ 
ed that a Palestine State would 
“constrict Israel to dependence 
on the mercy of deadly weapons 
in the hands of irresponsible 
people.” 
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3. The Palestinian cause is 
like that of the Poles. For years 
the Poles were always there, but 
there was no Poland. When 
the injustice to the Poles was 
rectified and Poland was created, 
there was peace in Europe. So 
the Palestinians, who have their 
distinctive culture, should be 
allowed to set up a State of their 
own. This would not mean the 
end of Israel. The two States 
can co-exist. 

4. As for terrorism and 
hijacking, the practice did not 
begin with the hijacking of 
planes to Cuba after the Cuban 
Revolution or with the July 1968 
hijacking to Algiers of a Boeing 
bound for Tel-Aviv by the 
Popular Front for the liberation 
of Palestine. France did the 
first hijacking by diverting a 
Moroccan plane which was 
carrying FLN guerilla leaders to 
Algeria, including Ahmed Ben 
Bella. 


5. A moral verdict on the 
“misdeeds” of the Palestinians 
should not be passed without 
considering the First Causes of 
the Israel-Palestine tangle. The 
fact is that the actions of the 
Palestinians are a reaction to 
aggressive initiatives by Israel 
at almost every step. Israel has 
lately expanded its territory by 
holding on to Arab areas. The 
Palest inians are not willing t o li ve 
in peace with the Zionist Slate 
of Israel. They consider them¬ 
selves at war with the Israelis 
and this explains why some in¬ 
nocent citizens suffer in the 
tussle. Israel itself has seldom 
hestitated to resort to acts of 
ruthlessness in pursuance of its 
political objectives. The Zionist 
terrorist organisation was guilty 
of equally reprehensible acts. So 
long as Palestinians are despe¬ 
rate people, hijacking etc. will 
continue. 

Arguments Against Hijacking 

1. Hijacking is basically 
a lawless act involving murder, 
blackmail and holding people to 
ransom. It often involves des¬ 


truction of public property. 
There is no justification at all 
for indulging in such acts and 
taking the law into one’s own 
bands foi the sake of redressing 
grievances. Whatever the Pales¬ 
tinians’ grouse, they are totally 
in the wrong in resorting to 
terrorism in which the main 

sufferers are innocent people. 

# 

2. Violence, shooting and 
murders solve no problems; on 
the contrary, such acts arouse 
angei, disgust and bitter reac¬ 
tion and widespread condemna¬ 
tion. Jt is futile to believe that 
the hijackers can hope to win 
sympathy for their cause by 
taking control of aircraft in 
mid-air and diverting them to 
airports of their choice. 

3. Most of the time the 
hijackers get caught and are 
over-powered sooner or later by 
security forces of the country 
where they land. They get 
killed in encounters or are shot 
down without gaining their 
objectives. This is no way to 
promote a valid political cause. 
The Palestinians would have 
much better chances of estab¬ 
lishing a separate State of Pales¬ 
tine if they adopt the path of 
reason, persuasion and persis¬ 
tent peaceful campaigning. The 
fact that as a prelude to the 
creation of a sovereign home¬ 
land for the Palestinians, the 
UN General Assembly in No¬ 
vember 1974 conferred the 
“Permanent Observer Status” 
at the UN on the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) 
by an overwhelming vote should 
have shown the right way to 
their followers. As many as 95 
countries supported the resolu¬ 
tion in the Assembly and the 
PLO has won many more sup¬ 
porters since then from the 
Third World. Their sympa¬ 
thies might be lost unless the 
growing hijacking menace is 
stopped, 

4. The hijackers who took 
over an aircraft at Entebbe air¬ 
port in Uganda early in July 
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U.S.-China Axis—North-South, Not East-Wesi— India and Sea 
Law—Nuclear Diplomacy—Filth Plan—Who's Who—Sports 
—Places. 


U.S.-China Axis 

Q. The United States and 
China were for decades bitter 
enemies. But during the last few 
years they have come closer. 
What arc the identical interests 
of these two giant powers in 
today’s world ?i 

Ans. Time was when the 
U.S.A. was allergic to Commu¬ 
nist China, and its foreign policy 
(especially in the John Foster 
Dulles era) was aimed primarily 
at checking the growth of Com¬ 
munism in the East. During 
the last few years the U.S. has 
virtually come to terms with 
Communism, or, to be more 
precise, with China, in pur¬ 
suance of its strategic interests. 
China on its part has started 
supporting U.S. policy in the 
East and even its presence in 
the Indian Ocean as a counter¬ 
blast to the Soviet Union. The 
U.S. and China even now have 
differences over several military 
bases in the Indian Ocean. But 
the basic covert strategy of 
these two giant powers, the U.S. 
and China, now runs parallel to 
each other’s, the common aim 
being to counter the growing 
influence of the Soviet Union. 
This has led to odd situations. 
China claims to be a leader of 
the Third World, but even 
while strongly supporting the 
Non-aligned summit’s resolu¬ 
tion to declare the Indian Oceaq, 
as a zone of peace, China has 
not singled out the American 


military base on Diego Garcia 
as a target of attack, as most 
non-aligned nations have re¬ 
peatedly done. Sri Lanka has 
also not focussed attention on 
the U.S. build-up on Diego 
Garcia. While the Colombo 
summit resolution on the Indian 
Ocean issue implied an appeal 
to all the powers to keep the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace, 
the Sri Lanka government- 
controlled press prominently 
mentioned the Soviet naval pre¬ 
sence in the Ocean, presumably 
at the prompting of Chinese 
leaders. China also supports 
the Shah of Iran’s moves in 
this region. Australia has lately 
supported the U.S. policy in the 
Indian Ocean. Its Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mr. Fraser, has supported 
the American base in Diego 
Garcia. China and Australia 
have also been pursuing the 
same line on Diego Garcia and 
on the U.S.A.’s presence in the 
Indian Ocean which continues 
to be a cockpit of international 
rivalry. 


North-South, Not East-West 

Q. What in your opinion 
has been the most notable change 
in international relationships and 
what is the basis of the new 
alignments among nations ? 

Ans. In recent years, the 
shift from East-West problems 
to North-South issues is un¬ 
mistakable. Although the de¬ 
cades-old East-West problems 


remain in some spheres, the 
North-South relationship is in 
one form or another increasing¬ 
ly the basic theme of debates in 
U.N. and other international 
forums. The special sessions 
of the U.N. General Assembly 
held during the last two years 
and the prolonged discussions 
at UNCTAD sessions all point 
to the shift in emphasis. The 
insistent demand now is for a 
more equitable international 
economic order in which the 
current injustices and the lop¬ 
sided arrangements of industrial 
growth, trade and marketing 
would be eliminated. At the 
UNCTAD sessions, and also at 
the conferences .of the non- 
aligned nations, including the 
Colombo summit held in 
August, the demand for a new 
international order was reiterat¬ 
ed. Several rounds of discus¬ 
sions have also been held at 
Paris between the North and 
the South. These were attend¬ 
ed by 27 experts and officials 
from the world’s rich and poor 
countries. The participants of 
both blocs included Australia, 
Canada, the EEC, Spain, the 
USA, Japan, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Nigeria, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, 
the Cameroons, Egypt, India, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, Yugoslavia, Zaire and 
Zambia. But they have failed 
to find long-term solutions to 
the main problems which may 
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be enumerated thus: Energy, 
raw materials, development aid 
and related financial matters. 
The vital question of course is: 
How much, if any, of the affluent 
nations’ wealth and technology 
the world’s affluent nations arc 
willing to share with their Third 
World cousins. The widening 
gap between the incomes and 
standards of the rich and the 
poor nations may become the 
most explosive issue of the next 
25 years. 


India and Sea Law 

Q. The Law of the Sea 
Conference is currently holding 
another prolonged session in New 
York. What is India’s stand on 
the issues facing the conference ? 

Ans. India’s stand on 
various aspects of a comprehen¬ 
sive Law of the Sea that has 
been under discussion at the 
International Law of the Sea 
Conference since 1973, has been 
repeatedly clarified by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament and by 
Mr. H.R. Gokhale, the Law 
Minister at international 
forums. India supports the 
principles of a 12-milc sovereign 
territorial limit, a further 12- 
mile contiguous zone, an ex¬ 
clusive economic zone of 200 
miles which may extend further 
if the Continental Shelf stretches 
beyond that limit, archipelago 
status for both composite groups 
of islands or groups of islands 
forming an integral part of a 
continental State (as in the case 
of the Andamans and Nicobar 
group and the Laccadives), and 
the creation of an international 
sea bed authority with powers, 
to regulate and exploit the 
resources of the international 
seabed which should be regard¬ 
ed as the common heritage of 
mankind. India has also been 
treating the claims of the land¬ 
locked countries with sympathy, 
but it may not be able to back 
their claim for a share of the 
rights over maritime and ex¬ 
clusive economic zone ocean 
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rights. The Indian Parliament 
has already passed the Terri¬ 
torial Continental Shelf, Ex¬ 
clusive Economic Zone and 
Other Maritime Zones Bill which 
ensures India’s sovereign rights 
over her sea wealth. Besides, 
India has negotiated its sea 
boundaries with Sri Lanka and 
Indonesia. Discussions on 
similar treaties are scheduled to 
be held with Pakistan, Bangla¬ 
desh, Burma and Thailand. 


Nuclear Diplomacy 

Q. Explain tlie new phase 
of American nuclear diplomacy 
and its implications for world 
peace. 

Ans. The U.S. is currently 
conducting protracted negotia¬ 
tions with more than a dozen 
nations to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Critics of 
these efforts have become more 
vocal, charging that the ad¬ 
ministration’s non-proliferation 
“diplomacy is too little and too 
late”. The question is whether 
the present “nuclear weapons 
club’’ is about to be enlarged. 

Dr. Henry Kissinger recent¬ 
ly travelled to Iran and Pakis¬ 
tan to try to persuade the leaders 
of those countries not to buy 
certain nuclear-power facilities 
that could be used to make a 
nuclear bomb. He has been 
having similar talks with other 
potential buyers, such as Brazil, 
South Korea and Argentina, 
and with the suppliers—West 
Germany, France, Britain, the 
Soviet Union, Canada and 
Japan. Some U.S. Senators 
believe that there is a good 
chance of restricting the nuclear 
weapons club if the administra¬ 
tion attaches stiffer terms to 
U.S. nuclear exports. 

The treaty to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons, (the 
Non-proliferation Treaty) came 
into force in 1970 and there are 
now more than 100 participating 
nations. By the treaty, States 
possessing nuclear weapons 


pledged not to help others to 
gain nuclear capability and 
States without nuclear weapons 
promised not to acquire them. 
The International Atomic 
Energy Agency was asked to 
monitor all nuclear activities in 
the States that had no nuclear 
weapons. 

The high price of oil has 
made nuclear energy an attrac¬ 
tive alternative and many coun¬ 
tries now want to buy nuclear 
power plants. Because of the 
increased demand for uranium 
to fuel these power plants and 
because the United States and 
the Soviet Union, now the sole 
exporters of enriched uranium, 
have not increased their output 
to meet this demand, there is a 
shortage of nuclear fuel. Thus 
many countries want to buy 
reprocessing and uranium- 
enrichment facilities to produce 
their own fuel. 

The over 400 nuclear power 
plants either operating, under 
construction, or planned, in 
almost 40 countries can be 
fuelled by uranium enriched to 
less than 1 per cent, far below 
the requirement for a nuclear 
bomb. They can also be fuelled 
by weapon-grade plutonium 
chemically reprocessed from the 
spent fuel of a nuclear power 
plant. 

France has agreed to pro¬ 
vide Pakistan with a reprocess¬ 
ing plant, and West Germany 
has promised to sell Brazil a 
uranium-enrichment facility. 

The U.S. aim now is to pre¬ 
vent the sale of reprocessing and 
enrichment facilities, but the 
issue is how. The administra¬ 
tion’s position is based on the 
assumption that the “nuclear 
cat is already out of the bag”, 
that with the passing of the U.S. 
monopoly and the widespread 
availability of nuclear techno¬ 
logy and materials, many coun¬ 
tries can now produce nuclear 
weapons if they are determined 
to ao so. Thus the adminis- 
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tration has emphasised safe¬ 
guards, not prevention. The 
administration has specifically 
rejected any idea of a unilateral 
embargo, or a bilateral embargo 
with the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. administration has 
had some success in persuading 
suppliers to impose tougher safe¬ 
guards against the diversion of 
fuel from peaceful power faci¬ 
lities to bombs. All suppliers 
now reportedly insist on ins¬ 
pection facilities by the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

In at least one instance the 
administration used the leverage. 
South Korea was dissuaded 
from buying a reprocessing plant 
from France when it was pointed 
out that completion of the sale 
would lead to a cut off of U.S. 
military sale. In all cases the 
U.S. has pressed upon the pur¬ 
chaser the point that reproces¬ 
sing plants are “highly uneco¬ 
nomical”. But this plea has 
not impressed some countries 
such as Pakistan which an¬ 
nounced on September 7 that 
its deal with France would go 
through as scheduled. 


Fifth Plan 

Q. What is the Fifth Plan’s 
final shape and what is the allo¬ 
cation for the public sector ? 

Ans. The Planning Com¬ 
mission, meeting under the 
chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
on September 4, considered the 
final draft of the Fifth Plan. 
The final draft is believed to 
envisage a step-up in the total 
public sector outlay by over Rs. 
2,000 crores above the original 
provision of Rs. 37,250 crores. 

The new document indicates 
the order of outlays required 
in the remaining two years of 
the Plan, 1977-79, totalling ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 20,000 crores. 
This would be achieved by over 
15 per cent annual increase in 
the Plan outlay in the next two 
years. Greater emphasis is laid 


' on agriculture, irrigation and 
power mainly in the State sector, 
and on steel, coal and minerals 
in the Central sector in the 
investments in the next two 
years. 

Many of the physical tar¬ 
gets estimated in the original 
draft will not be achieved. The 
revised Plan has scaled down 
the targets, linking the likely 
achievements to the availability 
of resources. 

A growth rate of 5 per cent 
to 6 per cent is aimed at for the 
next two years. It is also be¬ 
lieved to have suggested that 
the additional resources required 
should be raised by making 
savings attractive and by other 
measures, instead of taxation 
alone. 

The final draft has specially 
dealt with the employment 
problem and suggested methods 
by which there is no substantial 
addition to the unemployed 
work force at the end of the 
Plan period. It has pointed 
out that investments in irriga¬ 
tion and agriculture, especially 
projects like multiple cropping, 
should help briug about a signi¬ 
ficant increase in employment in 
rural areas. 

Although targets like coal 
output have been revised down¬ 
wards, outlays have been raised 
in some sectors on account 
of cost escalations. The Plan 
outlays are understood to have 
been worked out on the basis 
of the price level obtaining at the 
end of 1974-75. Larger provi¬ 
sions are believed to have been 
made for fertilisers, minerals, 
petroleum, steel, coal, science 
and technology and communica¬ 
tions. 

There have been some cuts 
under industrial programmes 
not failing within the priority 
sectors, and onrcducation, rail¬ 
ways, tourism and civil avia¬ 
tion. This has been done, ap¬ 
parently to give higher priority 
to the more essential sectors 


within the overall resource 
availability. 


WHO’S WHO 

Q. Name the following: 

O') President of Seychelles. 

(ii) President of Portugal, (iii) 
President of the Unified Socia¬ 
list Republic of Vietnam, (iv) 
Prime Minister of Seychelles. 
0) Prime Minister of the Uni¬ 
fied Socialist Republic of Viet¬ 
nam. (vi) Prime Minister of 
Spain, (v/7) Prime Minister of 
Portugal. (v’i'z'O India's Ambas¬ 
sador to Pakistan, (ix) Pakis¬ 
tan’s Ambassador to India, (x) 
Chinese Ambassador to India. 

Ans. (0 James Mancham 
(ii) Antonio R. Eanes (iii) Ton 
Due Thang (iv) Albert Rene (v) 
Phan Van Dong (vi) Adolfo 
Gonzales (v/7) Dr. Mario Soares 
(v7z) K. Shankar Bajpai (ix) 
Syed Fida Hussain (x) Chen 
Chao-yuan. 


Sports (21st Olympic Games) 

Q. Name the following: 

(t) The first five in the list of 
medal standings in the 21st 
Olympic Games. 

Ans. U.S.S.R., G.D.R. 
(East Germany ), U.S.A., F.R.G. 
(West Germany) and Japan. 

(ii) The U.S. athlete who 
became the best all-rounder in 
the world by winning the 10- 
event decathlon. 

Ans. Bruce Jenner. 

(iii) The first man in Olym¬ 
pic history to win both the 400- 
meter and 800-meter gold 
medals. 

Ans. Alberto Juantorens of 
Cuba. 

(iv) The East German wo¬ 
man athlete who scored a double 
in the middle distance running 
and created new world and 
Olympic records. 

Ans. Tatiana Kazankina 
of USSR. 
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(v) The winner of Mara¬ 
thon race. 

Ans. Waldemun Clerniski 
(East Germany). 

(vi) The 14-year old Ru¬ 
manian woman gymnast who 
won five of the six gold medals 
and declared the overall cham¬ 
pion. 

Ans. Nadia Comaneci. 

(vii) The first man to swim 
the 200 metres backstroke 
swimming in under two minutes 
(in 59-19 seconds). 

Ans. John Naber. 


Ans. (/) Chryse: is the 
name given to the site on the 
planet Mars where U.S.A.’s 
Viking-1 spacecraft landed on 
July 20. 

(h) Gilbert Islands: is the 
tiny South Pacific Colony of 
Britain which is to be granted 
internal self-government in 
November, 1976 as a prelude to 
complete independence. 

(iii) Entebbe Airport: It is 
Uganda's airport where Israeli 
commandos swooped down on 
July 14 in a lightning raid and 


rescued 104 Israeli and French 
hostages held by pro-Palestine 
hijackers. 

(/v) Seychelles: is a cluster 
of 92 islands in the Western 
Indian Ocean, Off Mauritius. 
It attained independence on 
July 1 last after about 160 years 
of British rule. 

(v) Soweto: is a township 
about 20 km. south-west of 
Johannesburg (South Africa) in¬ 
habited by black Africans. It 
has been the scene of racial 
violence since June last. . 


(viii) The first man to break 
the 50-second barrier for the 
100 metre freestyle swimming. 

Ans. .1 i m Montgomery. 
(He clocked 49- 99 seconds). 

Q. Name the countries 
which won gold medals in (/) 
Basketball, (ii) Football, (iii) 
Baseball. 

Ans. (0 Men: U.S.A. Wo¬ 
men : U.S.S.R. 

(ii) East Germany. 

(iii) U.S.S.R. (Men and 
Women). 

Q. Which country won the 
(/) Gold, (ii) Silver, (iii) Bronze 
medals in the 21st Olympic 
Games in Hockey ? 

Ans. (/) New Zealand, (ii) 
Australia, (iii) Pakistan. 

Q. Who won the 100-meter 
race to become (i) the fastest 
man, and (ii) the fastest woman 
in the world. 

Ans. Hasley Crawford 
(Trinidad and Tobago )—fastest 
man and Annegret Richtor 
(West Germany )—the fastest 
woman. 


PLACES 

Q. Where are the following 
and why have they been in the 
news recently : 

(i) Chryse, (ii) Gilbert 
Islands, (iii) Entebbe Airport, 
(iv) Seychelles, (v) Soweto. 


Economic Scene 

be stepped up to 6 • 5 to 7 • 5 per 
cent by the developing nations; 

2. The growth rate of agri¬ 
culture should be not less than 
.5 per cent; 

3. The heavy industries 
sector should have higher 
growth rate than the overall 
rates of expansion of the manu¬ 
facturing industry; it does not 
mean that regions specialising in 
light industries will have no 
place; 

4. The investment ratio 
need be raised to 30 to 35 per 
cent, and in some cases upto 40 
per cent, of the GNP; 

5. The economy should be 
geared up to mobilise increased 
resources and the public sector 
enlarged to expand production 
and infra-structure; 

6. To achieve more equita¬ 
ble distribution of income, the 
U.N. study recommends signi¬ 
ficant social and institutional 
changes; 

7. In the socio-economic 
policies self-reliance should be 
of primary, and aid of secon¬ 
dary, importance. 

The developing countries 
would, under the growth profile 
envisaged by the U.N. study 
group, increase their share of the 
world gross product from 11 to 
22 per cent; the centrally-plan¬ 
ned economies from 23 to 27 


Contd. from page 196) 

per cent and the developed 
market economics would have 
a decline in their share from 66 
to 51 per cent by the turn of 
the century. In spite of the 
overall re-distribution of pro¬ 
duct shares during the next 
24 years, there would be no 
absolute reduction either in 
product or in per capita income 
of any of the developed regions. 

The U.N. study group holds 
that there are no limits to 
growth of the developing nations 
except political, social and insti¬ 
tutional. The onus of develop¬ 
ment thus falls on the develop¬ 
ing countries. In this context 
the non-aligned movement and 
the UNCTAD have a vital 
role to play. 

Argumentative Questions 

(Contd. from page 212) 

1976 should have learnt a lesson 
from the dramatic rescue 
manoeuvre of the Israelis. There 
was much loss of life in that 
commando operation and all 
the hijackers’ aims were foiled. 
Uganda suffered heavy damage 
through the loss of 11 Mig 
aircraft. All the six hijackers 
were killed on the spot. Many 
Ugandan Air Force Officers and 
men were killed and the Entebbe 
airport was totally destroyed. 
The responsibility for the havoc 
lies squarely on the desperate 
hijackers. 
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Discu ssion; Debate 


Was Women’s Year a Success ? 

The year 1975 was observed as the “International Women’s Year”, and 
the United Nations has declared the current decade 1976-85 as the " U.N . 

Decade For Women". The decade is to be devoted to the World Plan of 
Action to ensure women’s equality in society. What are the net achievements 
of the International Women's Year ? Are women in India and elsewhere better 
off now ? 

Mr. A: Throughout the net achievements must therefore indeed been a new consciousness 
year 1975, there were many con- be postponed until some more about the urgency of giving a 
ferences. meetings and the usual time elapses. Moreover, it has higher status to women and of 
plethora of resolutions expres- to be noted that the various removing the disabilities in the 
sing pious sentiments and sound steps which t he Government of social and economic spheres 
ing earnest calls for the all- India has taken in recent months from which they have suffered 
round uplift of women. In the and the social legislation it has for centuries. For the benefit 
earlier months there was con- enacted to promote the interests of the cynics and the Doubting 
siderable enthusiasm about the of women ate certainly begin- Thomases, I would like to enu- 
celebrations but as the months ning to have some effect. It mcrate the new measures taken 
passed, there were unmistakable would have been a different during the International Wo- 
signs of decreasing interest and thing if these measures had not men's Year to promote its aims, 
a flagging of the momentum, been well received, or if they First, there was the Equal 
The novelty of it was'beginning had been cold-shouldered or Remuneration Ordinance pro¬ 
to wear off. But that is true treated with cynicism. That mulgatcd in September 1975 to 
of almost all campaigns and fortunately was not so, judging end the wide disparity in the 
movements, both social and from the response of the various wages paid to men and women 
economic. New problems and social organisations and of the for equal work, particularly 
situations arise, and then the countless people inhabiting the among manual and farm 
familiar things arc virtually for- country. Let us take, for labourers, in almost all parts of 
gotten, like the fashions of example, the appointment of the the country, even in official 
yesterday. Even so, it would Committee on the Status of departments and agencies, such 
be incorrect to say that the Women in India. This was as the PWD. It is now obliga- 
International Women’s Year done in response to the call of tory for employers to give equal 
did not achieve anything. There the U.N. The Committee, ap- wages to both men and women, 
are people who contend that it pointed in September 1971, sub- Steps have also been taken to 
was a passing phase, a transitory milted a comprehensive report prevent retrenchment of wo- 
phenomenon which was brought in January 1975. It identified men workers which was feared 
into existence in this country in many problems and made in the wake of the ordinance, 
response to the international several important recommenda- Secondly, all of us must take 
community’s call and which tions in social, political, econo- note of the sustained anti-dowry 
soon had its day. I would like mic, educational and legal campaigns launched in almost 

to point out, first, that a signi- spheres for improvement of the all the States. Laws have been 

ficant and spectacular change in status of Indian women. Several enacted to make the demands 
the status of women cannot be concrete steps have been taken for dowry punishable and to 
brought about in a few months, by the Government in pursuance restrict the quantum of volun- 
Centuries-old prejudices and of the committe’s report. In tary dowry. The dowry system 
social practices cannot be for- many spheres there is evidence had for ages acted as a positive 
gotten or abandoned so soon, of the new awakening regarding hindrance in the marriage of 
Habits and well-entrenched, al- the position of women and they girls belonging to poor and 
most traditional, viewpoints are have been given several bene- lower middle class families. The 

hard to change. This is a time- fits. ; fact that the giving and taking 

consuming process. New be- of dowry is now a cognisable 

haviour patterns based on new Mr. B: I am inclined to offence has become widely 
concepts cannot be enforced agree with the contentions made known, even in villages and 
suddenly. A judgement on the by my friend, Mr. A. There has backward areas. Public opi- 
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nion has been mobilised for this 
purpose and several non-official 
organisations have played a 
useful role in this drive. Then 
there is the Government’s dec¬ 
lared policy banning discrimina¬ 
tion against women in any 
sphere. No longer is a sub¬ 
ordinate and dependent role for 
women tolerable, at least in 
public. The Department of 
Social Welfare has been im¬ 
plementing the new policy as far 
as possible. A bureau for wo¬ 
men's welfare and development 
is being set up to ensure proper 
implementation of the pro¬ 
grammes for the uplift of wo¬ 
men. Divorce has been libera¬ 
lised in all marriages governed 
by the Hindu Marriage Act cf 
1955 and the Special Marriage 
Act of 1954. The age of mar¬ 
riage has been raised through 
a legislation by Parliament. 
The effect of all these social 
reforms is bound to be felt in 
due course. So it is incorrect 
to say that the International 
Women’s Year has not registoi- 
ed any concrete achievement. 

Mr. C: My friends Mr. A 
and Mr. B have made a com¬ 
mendable endeavour to show 
that the International Women’s 
Year has made a meaningful 
impact on the status of what has 
for long been described as the 
weaker sex. But as is common 
knowledge, there is a world of 
difference between theory and 
fact, especially between social 
legislation and their actual im¬ 
plementation. The Sarda Act 
was on the statute-book for 
decades and yet child marriages 
and marriages of minor girls 
have been common in India’s 
vast countryside even after the 
enforcement of this measure. 
My predecessors contend that 
anti-dowry laws have been pas¬ 
sed by several legislatures and 
that giving and taking of dowry 
have been made cognisable 
offences. But do people, or 
even the leaders of the anti¬ 
dowry movement, believe in 
their heart of hearts that theevil 


of dowry has been tackled effec¬ 
tively ? This practice is still 
very much in vogue a n d is 
bound to remain in Indian 
society because of the traditional 
sanction and the widespread 
belief that a girl is entitled to a 
share in her parents’ property. 
Some hard cases apart, parents 
by and large willingly give pre¬ 
sents to their daughters at 
marriage time. Extortion of 
dowry is of course a crime and 
no one would defend it. But is 
giving of dowry secretly and in 
instalments, which is now be¬ 
coming usual, any improvement 
on the old pattern ? At best, 
all such laws would only have a 
marginal impact. Now let us 
take the laws making equal 
wages for men and women 
mandatory and also those which 
require equality of treatment 
among the two sexes, The 
actual observance of these laws 
is only formal and theoretical. 
Since women cannot, for phy¬ 
sical reasons, do as much work 
as men, the natural tendency 
among most employers is to 
prefer men if they are to pay the 
same wages. There is no law 
which can compel an employer 
or a contractor to employ men 
and women in a 50-50 ratio. So 
the result at many places is that 
women labourers now find it 
difficult to get jobs, especially 
daily labour. So the laws have 
to some extent actually harmed 
the interests of women and led 
to increased unemployment 
among them. True, there have 
been seminars and conferences 
galore, with all the pomp and 
show and personal publicity 
given to the organisers. There 
was the International Women’s 
Conference in Mexico in the 
summer of 1975, but what was 
the result ? The President of 
the conference was a man, and 
many of the organisers were also 
men. The women delegates 
from many nations quarrelled 
repeatedly and could not agree 
on many issues. The Mexico 
show was confusion and chaos. 
There were angry speeches, ex¬ 


hortations and polemics— the 
usual stock-in-trade. Then there 
was a conference in Berlin to 
promote the women’s cause, 
and there was a lot of unwarrant¬ 
ed fanfare on that occasion also. 
The net result was hardly worth 
boasting about. 

Mr. D:» Yes, 1 agree with 
the contentions of my friend, 
Mr. C. I would supplement his 
arguments by pointing out that 
the main thrust of the Women’s 
Year should have been on more 
economic rights and greater em¬ 
ployment opportunities. It is 
the woman’s economic depen¬ 
dence on others that has been 
largely responsible for her de¬ 
gradation in society. Her 
identity has mostly been as 
somebody's wife, mother or 
daughter. There are only a few 
cases of women having distinct 
identity in her own right. In 
spite of all the legislation, the 
old prejudices persist in most 
parts of the country. The few 
cases of enlightened urban wo¬ 
men, a handful of M.Ps. and a 
few women Ministers hardly 
make a difference. They con¬ 
stitute a drop in the vast ocean 
of Indian womanhood. The 
women’s participation in the 
higher civil services is also very 
small. The demand for reser¬ 
vation of seats for women is 
self-defeating, since it would 
indicate dependence, not self- 
reliance or a higher status. Wo¬ 
men should be able to compete 
on equal terms and seek special 
protection. 1 would add that 
heart-warming references to the 
high status of women in ancient 
times do not help either. There 
have been some women right in 
the forefront of all progressive 
movements, but the over¬ 
whelming majority continue in 
the old rut, fetching and mend¬ 
ing, attending to cooking and 
other family chores day after 
day. Among women in villages 
there is very little reading or 
other enlightenment; instead, 
life for them is mostly kitchen 
(Contd. on page 230) 
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Topical Essay 


Hazards of the Nuclear Age 


The eventful story of the 
evolution of man and society 
reflects the progress made and 
the step-by-stcp conquest over 
natural forces in the ceaseless 
struggle for survival. The stone 
age, the iron age, the other 
revolutionary upheavals, the 
dawn of modern civilisation, the 
Industrial Revolution and then 
the modern age of space mira¬ 
cles and the unbelievable feats 
of the atom—all have faced 
hazards of various types, Each 
century has meant risks of 
increasing magnitude even while 
marking advances in civilisa¬ 
tion. In the earlier stages, the 
discovery of fire posed many 
risks to mankind. As the pre¬ 
cise nature and extent of each 
hazard became known, man 
devised the means to reduce the 
potential damage, thus increas¬ 
ing his powers of control over 
the forces he had discovered. 
He sought ways to exploit them 
with fewer risks to his and his 
fellowmcn’s safety but succeed¬ 
ed only partially. The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and the wide¬ 
spread use of electricity to run 
complex machines in factories, 
however, brought in their wake 
yet more hazards to life. Thus 
with each advance in civilisa¬ 
tion and in economic and scien¬ 
tific development, the risks to 
life and living have mounted. 
Wit.h prosperity have c o in c 
greater hazards. 

Perhaps never before in 
human history have the hazards 
to life and civilisation been 
greater than in the modern 
nuclear age. The new weapons 
of mass-destruction have been 
invented and perfected by scien¬ 
tists getting fabulous salaries 
and working in laboratories 
costing amounts which exceed 
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by far the annual budget of 
scores of small countries. In 
the frantic quest for more and 
more military power to outbid 
the rivals in the potential for 
destruction, no investment has 
been considered too heavy and 
no economic sacrifice too great. 
The nuclear stockpiles of the 
world’s giant powers, especially 
the USA, have to be seen to be 
believed. Thousands of nuclear 
devices have been manufactured 
and stored for use in emergen¬ 
cies; after a few years many of 
them have to be destroyed in 
deserts or dumped into the sea 
to make place for new and 
more destructive devices. This 
mad race goes on without a 
pause, despite all the peace con¬ 
ferences, disarmament talks and 
negotiations to check the pro¬ 
liferation of strategic weapons. 

The grave hazards of the 
nuclear age have lately prompted 
a heated debate in the U.S.A. 
There is some disillusionment 
and a lot of quest ioning. Those 
who had all along been very 
apprehensive of nuclear power 
now pose the question: Is 
nuclear power a blessing to man¬ 
kind spelling its salvation from 
many problems or is it a veri¬ 
table angel of death ? There 
has, in recent months, been 
widespread opposition to the 
construction of new nuclear 
reactors in some of the regions. 
The scare about nuclear energy 
has been caused by two factors. 
Some months ago, through the 
error of a workman who was 
trying to check a leakage of air 
in the USA’s biggest nuclear 
power plant (Brown Ferry) a 
huge electric fire resulted, caus¬ 
ing a Rs. 15-crorc (150 million 
dollar) loss. The accident 
brought to light the heavy risks 


involved in nuclear technology. 
Earlier, a Brookhaven National 
Laboratory report revealed that 
an accident in a nuclear reactor 
could cause the instantaneous 
death of thousands of people 
and causing damage estimated 
at a billion dollars. A lighted 
candle, a burning cigarette or 
an electric short-circuit could 
set off a fire in a nuclear stock¬ 
pile which could do havoc to a 
country and to several nearby 
regions. It is much worse than 
storing huge stocks of live 
dynamite. 

Grave risks are also involved 
in what is described as nuclear 
waste. Such waste is known to 
have caused thermal pollution 
that is not easy to control. The 
pity is that radio-active waste, 
according to scientists, cannot 
be dumped into the sea, though 
obsolete armaments and bombs 
can thus be disposed of. Such 
waste would lead to poisoning 
of the fish and other varieties 
of marine life. This, in turn, 
would poison human beings who 
eat fish and other sea produce. 
The waste cannot be buried 
under the earth cither, because 
of the risk of rendering under¬ 
ground drinking water unfit for 
human consumption. Again, 
the thermal discharge from 
nuclear plants has virtually 
ruined the ecology of some lakes 
and rivers. According to an 
estimate, 200,000 tonnes of dis¬ 
carded uranium in spent fuel 
has been stored in 20,500 steel 
containers at Oak Bridge (USA) 
and other places. The tragedy 
is worsened by the fact that 
some wastes remain dangerously 
radio-active for thousands of 
years—long after the steel drums 
rust away 1 It is feared that 
even a slight exposure to radio- 
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active material can cause the 
dreadful disease of cancer; in 
fact, some types of material can 
cause instant death by slight, 
accidental proximity. 

It is also worth noting 
that the World Watch Institute 
of Washington, in a report pub¬ 
lished in May 1976, urged the 
international community to re¬ 
nounce nuclear power because 
of the “grave threats” it entails. 
Basing its plea on a large 
number of published documents 
and also on its own investiga¬ 
tions, the Institute pointed out 
that nuclear power, whether 
derived from current technology 
or from breeder reactors, is not 
safe for the community, because 
of the dangers of disastrous 
explosions. The author of the 
report, Mr. Denis Hayes, has 
also contended that nuclear 
power is not economical. Draw¬ 
ing attention to the fact that the 
world supply of uranium is 
inadequate to meet the needs 
of all the present and proposed 
nuclear plants, the report sug¬ 
gests that it would be far better 
and much safer to rely on coal, 
oil, solar energy, thermo-electric 
systems, bio-conversion proces¬ 
ses, wind power and other 
methods. 

Advanced nuclear techno¬ 
logy has reduced the size of 
nuclear weapons. For instance, 
the dimensions of “Davy Croc- 
keet”, a small fission bomb in 
the US arsenal, are 2 feet by 
one foot. The smallest Ameri¬ 
can atom bomb measures less 
than six inches in diameter ! 
“No wizardry is required”, 
says the report, “to build an 
atom bomb that would fit com¬ 
fortably in the trunk of an 
automobile. If such a device 
is left in a car parked outside 
the exclusive zone around the 
US “Capitol complex” during 
the State of the Union address 
by the President, it could wipe 
out the entire American Con¬ 
gress, the Supreme Court and 
the entire line of succession to 
the Presidency.” 


Even the possibilities of 
clandestine nuclear plants can¬ 
not be ruled out. In such cases, 
no safeguards can be enforced, 
and the grave dangers to people 
living all around the place 
where it is set up are obvious. 
Again, if desperate people, in¬ 
cluding hijackers and robbers, 
manage to steal a nuclear device 
from somewhere, the lives of 
many people would be en¬ 
dangered. Recently, it was cal¬ 
culated that cheap nuclear 
bombs and other devices can 
also be manufactured by un¬ 
scrupulous people with the use 
of formulae that are available 
from many scientific laboratories 
and chemical cxpcits. A time 
may soon come when such for¬ 
mulae would be sold secretly, or 
even in the open market, by 
people wishing to make money 
quickly. If nuclear devices, 
crude or sophisticated, can be 
easily had in the USA, ju«t as 
pistols and rifles can be had 
now, the immense danger to 
human life can be well imagined. 

It would also be relevant to 
quote (he view of Mr. Ralph 
Nader, the world-famous cham¬ 
pion of the consumer and the 
general public, who has worked 
wonders in protecting the Ame¬ 
ricans from adulterated articles. 
An institution in himself, the 
selfless crusader has lately been 
concentrating his attention on 
the nuclear dangers to the com¬ 
mon man. He, said recently: 
“On economic grounds alone, 
it is clear that nuclear power is 
in trouble, but there has been 
grossly inadequate consideration 
of its safety, of where power sta¬ 
tions should be built, of how to 
guard them, of whom to sell 
them to abroad, of what to do 
with the radio-active waste, as 
well as of cost.” What is even 
more disconcerting, Ralph 
Nader suspects collusion bet¬ 
ween the Government and some 
giant corporations which have 
a vested interest in nuclear 
power. Giant corporations 
like Wcstinghouse, he points 


out, get the bulk of the nuclear 
research funds and they wish 
to perpetuate their monopoly. 
Thus a vicious circle is created 
and there seems no way out. 

But a large number of scien¬ 
tists argue that the hazards 
from nuclear sources are ex¬ 
aggerated. They quote the key 
finding of the Rasmussen report 
released by American sources, 
that an individual's chances of 
death from nuclear accidents 
are about the same as being hit 
by a meteorite, one in five 
billion. Even in the Brown 
Ferry mishap, which has been 
quoted by those who have been 
scared, there was virtually no 
loss of life. Thus the danger 
to human life from nuclear 
sources (except, of course, in a 
war if a nuclear bomb is used) 
is minimal. Besides, as time 
passes, more and more safe¬ 
guards against mishaps are being 
devised by scientists and there 
is a general awareness of the 
importance of the fullest pro¬ 
tective measures against acci¬ 
dents. 

An even more impressive 
argument against the nuclear 
scare is that the hazards to 
human life from other sources, 
such as environmental pollu¬ 
tion, (which has assumed the 
proportions of a major problem 
of the decade) are greater. Man 
has suddenly reached a crisis as 
a result of modern version of 
industrialisation. A few in¬ 
stances may be quoted to illus¬ 
trate the point. In peak traffic 
hours in summer, a t raffle police¬ 
man in the highly industrialised 
Tokyo has to put on a mask for 
self-protection against the highly 
polluted air. The larger oil 
traffic across the seas has 
threatened fish and other mari¬ 
time life. The proportion of 
carbon monoxide in the air has 
increased sharply through the 
effluents orcheraical industries. 
Thus there is pollution all 
round. It is the price of modern 
civilisation. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

( Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 
hereunder.) 


Great and good are seldom 
the same man. 

A prophet is seldom honour¬ 
ed in his own country, says the 
proverb. It will be truer to say 
that he is seldom honoured in 
his own century. While the 
great man is alive we judge him 
by his conformity or rather 
his lack of conformity to the 
conventions and traditions of 
the day. The great man, how¬ 
ever, is a rebel. He is out to 
change everything. He is not 
ready to accept things as they 
arc. Acceptance and confor¬ 
mity are the virtues of the good 
man. His values arc the current 
values. He is well-versed in the 
sphere of common duties. He 
is common clay. Rut the great 
man can make heroes out of 
common clay. T h e process, 
however, is slow. The world 
fails to recognize this alchemic 
process of the great man who, 
therefore, is insulted, humiliat¬ 
ed, stoned and crucified. He has 
to pay the price for being out of 
tune with his times. The true 
test of a great man—that, at 
least, which must secure his 
place among the highest order 
of great men—is, his having 
been in advance of his age. 
Christ was a great man deter¬ 
mined to transform people. He 
tried to give them the baptism 
of fire. But few understood 
him. They wanted him to fol¬ 
low literally the traditional 
values. And when he did not 
speak their language they decid¬ 
ed to crucify him as a heretic, 
fit to be classed with robbers. 
It was only after his death—in 
fact, very long afterwards that his 
greatness was recognized - The 
evil man of yesterday became 


the light of the world. He be¬ 
came great because he was not 
good in his own day, good in 
the sense in which his contem¬ 
poraries recognized goodness. 
Socrates refused to conform and 
he had to drink the cup of 
poison, but the thought of this 
great man has shaped European 
civilization and culture. How 
different is “goodness” from 
greatness. (320 words) 

Everywhere the common 
people are on the march. 

For centuries the common 
people have remained neglected, 
insulted and humiliated. They 
had no share in the pleasures of 
life, and had to remain content 
with ‘water and a crust’. Not 
for them the long reaches of the 
peaks of song, the rift of dawn, 
the reddening of the rose. It 
was the chosen few who appro¬ 
priated all the good things of 
life. The citizens in Greece, 
the Patricians in Rome, Aryans 
in India, Jews in Palestine had 
been chosen by Go<j to rule, ex¬ 
ploit and monopolize. There 
appears to be a change now. 
Even a worm turns when it is 
trodden under foot. After 
centuries of serfdom and sla¬ 
very the common people are 
asserting their right to ‘the up¬ 
ward looking and the light*. 
Their representative shouts from 
the house-top ‘I never could 
believe that Providence had sent 
a few men into the world, 
ready-booted and spurred to 
ride, and millions ready-saddled 
and bridled to be ridden.’ The 
Harijans in India, for centuries 
victims of discrimination and 
exploitation are waking up from 
their slumber and seeking a 


place under the sun. Even in 
that dark continent Africa, the 
dark-skinned has learnt self- 
respect and is no longer pre¬ 
pared to consider himself in any 
way inferior to his white ruler. 
That is the sign of the times, 
the writing on the wall which the 
rulers can ignore Only at great 
peril to themselves. The pro¬ 
test of these plundered and dis¬ 
inherited people are also a 
prophecy that if the immemo¬ 
rial infamies and perfidious 
wrongs are not righted in time, 
whirlwinds of rebellion will 
shake all shores. With millions 
and millions groping in the dark 
and grovelling in poverty the 
civilization which we flaunt is 
meaningless, if not a cruel joke. 
Progress is to be judged by what 
the common people have pro¬ 
fited, by the glow on their cheeks 
and the glitter in their eyes. It 
is a happy augury that the fruits 
of progress and democracy are 
gradually trickling down to 
them. (329 words) 

A light heart lives long 

Care killed the cat even 
though it had nine lives. Many 
of our worries and cares are self- 
created. A little common sense 
coupled with a modicum of 
moral courage will dispel them 
as fog is dispelled by the rays 
of the sun. Life is not as big a 
burden as we make it 
out to be. There is the 
story of a worrier who died 
early because of the worry that 
even though he had enough to 
last him ten years, how would 
he manage for the eleventh year. 
Fools like him meet troubles 
half-way. Let not tomorrow be 

(Contd. on page 230) 
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Gandhian Tho ught 



\ 


“Sarvodaya” is a Gujarati 
word used by Gandhiji meaning 
“the greatest good of all”. He 
preferred the concept of “Sarvo¬ 
daya” to the utilitarian formula, 
‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’. He rejected 
the utilitarian doctrine of ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ or the principle of 
utility which is the foundation 
of Bentham’s work, “An Intro¬ 
duction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation” (1789; 
revised edition, 1823). For, he 
said “it means in its nakedness 
that in order to achieve the sup¬ 
posed good of 51 per cent the 
interest of 49 per cent, may be 
or rather should be sacrificed. 
It is a heartless doctrine and has 
done harm to humanity.” “The 
only real dignified human doc¬ 
trine”, he added, “is the greatest 
good of all and this can be 
achieved by uttermost s e 1 f- 
sacrifice.” 

Way back in 1926 he wrote, 
“A votary of ahimsa (non¬ 
violence) cannot subscribe to the 
utilitarian formula. He will 
strive for the greatest good of all 
and die in the attempt to realize 

the ideal.The greatest good 

of all inevitably includes the 
good of the greatest number 
and, therefore, he and the uti¬ 
litarian will converge in many 
points in their career but there 
does come a time when they part 
company and even work in the 
opposite directions. The uti- 


ON SARVODAYA 

No one can be perfectly free till all are free ; no one 
can be perfectly moral till all are moral) no one can be 
perfectly happy till all are happy. t 

—Herbert Spencer, “Social Statics ” 


litarian to be logical will never 
sacrifice himself. The absolu¬ 
tist will ever sacrifice himself.” 

Gandhiji’s view was that the 
exclusive quest for the physical 
and material happiness of the 
majority had no sanction in 
divine law. Our aim must be 
to promote the happiness of all, 
not merely of the greatest num¬ 
ber. 

The concept of Sarvodaya 
originated by Gandhiji and 
developed by Vinoba Bhave and 
M.P.’ has been aptly described 
as “the most original contem¬ 
porary attempt at an Indian 
contribution to political 
thought.” In the words of Dr. 
A. Appadorai, “It postulates 
that development of self-govern¬ 
ing village communities, decision 
of local issues by consensus or 
near unanimity, limitation of 
wants and the development of 
people’s capacity to run their 
affairs with minimum govern¬ 
ment control and assistance, will 
lead to the welfare of all and 
social harmony. It is assumed 
that human nature is essentially 
good. If the social environ¬ 
ment is transformed, especially 
by the limitation of individual ( 
desires, glaring inequalities will 
disappear. The evils of what 
R.H. Tawney has aptly termed 
the acquisitive society will also 
be reduced.” 

The principle of utility can 
be criticized for being uninspir¬ 
ing, not imaginative enough and 
merely mechanical. But Sar¬ 
vodaya, though an imaginative 


and inspiring ideal is a utopia 
and thus unreolisable. “AH the 
utopias” says Dostoyevski, “will 
come to pass only when wc grow 
wings and all people arc con¬ 
vened into angels.” (“The Diary 
of a Writer” Translated by Boris 
Brasol.) 

In fact ideals are not meant 
to be realized; they are intended 
to leaven reality. And therein 
lies the undoubted value of the 
ideal of Sarvodaya. As Dr. 
Appadorai points out, if the 
Sarvodaya ideal as a whole is 
not acceptable, it at least sug¬ 
gests to the discriminating 
minds, the desirability of adopt¬ 
ing the middle path in social 
and political organization. The 
acquisitive instinct must be curb¬ 
ed, greater decentralization must 
be adopted, economic inequali¬ 
ties must be reduced, the indi¬ 
vidual enabled to participate 
more in the processes of govern¬ 
ment and decision-making at all 
levels. In socio-economic trans¬ 
formation of society wc should 
as far as possible choose the 
mean, avoiding the extremes on 
either side. Keeping the golden 
mean between too much and' 
too little is, in Plato’s phrase 
“the way of happiness”. 


Mercy 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy and delight to save. 

John Gay. Fables. 
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Personality Development 


TAKE IT EASY 

You will break the bow if you keep it always stretched. —Phaedrus 


Every one of us is made for 
success, not failure. “Life”, says 
Alfred Adler, Father of Indivi¬ 
dual Psychology, “moves ever 
toward overcoming, toward per¬ 
fection, toward superiority, to¬ 
ward success. You cannot 
train or condition a living being 
for defeat.” What constitute 
success differs from individual 
to individual. But it is our 
experience that people who arc 
tense usually achieve less suc¬ 
cess than those who take it easy, 
who accept life at a pace in 
harmony with what nature in¬ 
tended and who have learned 
to relax while trying to succeed. 

A Killer 

Tension as a whole-time 
state is a killer. Says a 
doctor, “If you go through life 
under tension you are like an 
automobile taring its motor at 
full throttle, in high gear, with 
the clutch out and the break on. 
Sooner or later something lets 
go and there are damned few 
spare parts to repair in a human 
body.” Tension is a staple of 
modern life. Probably you have 
to live with fear and doubt and 
worry in some form or another 
—that is life—but you don’t 
have to die of it. 

What Is tension ? 

Psychologically tension is 
defined as, “A feeling of strain; 
a general sense of disturbance of 
equilibrium and of readiness to 
after behaviour to meet some 
almost threatening factor in the 
situation.” A simpler defini¬ 
tion is: “Tensions are nothing 
more than the sensations and 
feelings a 11 human beings 
experience when they react to a 
threat.” They are the sensa- 
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tions and emotions you feel 
when your body mobilizes to 
overcome a threat. 

The threat may be physical 
like injury, disease; it may be 
economic like throat-cutting 
and back-stabbing on the job 
or in business; it may be psy¬ 
chological, the threat to the ego 
like tongue-lashing, a barbed 
comment, the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. It needs 
emphasis that no one can totally 
escape from tension as none is 
free of threat from annihilation 
by a H-bomb blast, an inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile 
(I.C.B.M.), or radio-active fall¬ 
out. And psychological threat 
is a normal part of everyday life. 
As Dr. G.S. Stevenson remarks, 
“so long as human beings strive 
to assert themselves—this they 
will always do—they are found 
to encounter opposition, com¬ 
petition and frustration and, 
therefore, tension.” So a cer¬ 
tain amount of tension is in¬ 
escapable. What we have to 
combat is excess of tension 
which is unpleasant and which 
serves no useful purpose at all. 

Anxiety and tension 

Anxiety and tension are 
often felt together since anxiety 
acts as the trigger which sets off 
the tension. In fact they are 
different. “Tension is the un¬ 
easy feeling you get when your 
body mobilizes to deal with a 
real or imaginary threat. An¬ 
xiety is the uneasy feeling you 
get in anticipation or expecta¬ 
tion of a threat.” 

Controlling tensions 

A psychiatrist has given a 
check-list of nine questions, nine 


of the most common types of 
emotional upset in which ten¬ 
sions are involved. You can 
break these tensions on your 
own if one or more of them 
apply to you in a mild way. But 
if they occur frequently severely 
and for long periods of time you 
need psychiatric treatment. 

Here is the check list: 

1. Do you worry a great 
deal of the time? 

2. Are you, as a rule, edgy, 
irritable and easily upset? 

3. Do the ordinary 
pleasures of life fail to satisfy 
you ? 

4. Do you fear new situa¬ 
tions and new people ? 

5. Do you have difficulty 
in getting along with other 
people ? 

6. Arc you suspicious and 
mistrustful of other people ? 

7. Do you suffer from feel¬ 
ings of inferiority, inadequacy 
and self-doubt ? 

8. Do you carry a chip on 
your shoulder ? 

9. Do you get moody, blue, 
depressed without knowing 
why ? 

Tension shows itself in con¬ 
stant fatigue, constant licking of 
lips, in reluctance to face the 
new day, in irritability and the 
belief you are over-loaded with 
responsibilities. Physical symp¬ 
toms of tension are nail-biting, 
irritating little habits like pencil¬ 
tapping, playing with spectacles, 
or paper weights. The tense 
individual rarely smiles, often 
smokes too much, frequently 
looks at the time, fidgets a great 
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deal and jumps from one task 
to another. 

Tension-breakers 

The first step in the control 
of tension is to learn to relax 
mentally and physically. Keep 
a level head. “There are”, says 
H.N. Casson, “two occasions 
when we need this advice— 
when we make a big success and 
when we make a bad failure.” See 
your tension-producing situa¬ 
tion in right perspective, without 
magnifying or distorting it. A 
situation is never so bleak as it 
looks. The skies are not going 
to fall. Auto-suggestion can be 
helpful. “Plenty of time.” 
“Just keep on keeping on.” 
“If the skies fall, wc will catch 
skylarks.” This sort of think¬ 
ing, will establish a rhythm, a 
balance, a harmony of mind and 
body that will keep you relaxed 
and get the job done. Instead 
of constantly brooding on your 
failures keep a tally of your posi¬ 
tive scores, however, little they 
may be. C’onfueious said, “Do 
not be afraid of going slowly; 
only be afraid of standing still.” 
As to physical relaxation, the 
cat-napping is probably the best 
recipf. Edison, Roosevelt and 
Churchill practised the art of 
cat-napping and it paid them 
rich dividends. Work as hard 
as you can but hold to your 
hobbies like art, music, stamp- 
collectiug and so on. Work 
and play should always go to¬ 
gether. “Perhaps some of the 
best works in the world today is 
done by people who make little 
distinction between work and 
play, people for whom all work 
is play”, says Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger, the famous psychiatrist. 
Churchill was a shining example 
of such people. When he was 
Prime Minister of Britain during 
World War 11, Lord Halifax 
suggested to him to take a holi¬ 
day for relaxation. Churchill 
replied, “My dear Edward my 
life is a perpetual holiday.” 

Recreation provides a safe 
and pleasurable release for ten¬ 
sion. It is a MUST for those 
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who tend to be tense. 

A little escapism is not a 
dangerous thing. A doctor re¬ 
commends, “When things go 
wrong and tensions mount— 
when you feel yourself losing 
control of yourself and of the 
situation—don’t stand there and 
suffer ! Escape for a while. 
Beat a re-treat. Give your 
wrought-up glands, tensed mus¬ 
cles and tormented nerves a 
chance to settle down, to re¬ 
gain their equilibrium.” Life 
cannot go on without a little 
forgetting now and then. A 
Japanese proverb warns: 

My skirt with tears is always 
wet — 

i have forgotten to forget. 

Bot tling up tensions is harm¬ 
ful. When you are beset with 
tensions talk it out to a person 
you respect and trust. There 
is nothing wrong in seeking help 
and emotional support froni 
others when you are in the grip 
of tensions. In your upset 
emotional state you can’t possi¬ 
bly combat them on your own. 
Talking it out will help you to 
release pent-up emotions, to 
clear your mind for sensible 
action, to see things as they 
really arc and to share your 
misery with a trusted and sym¬ 
pathetic listener. Misery loves 
company. Blake was aware of 
the efficacy of this recipe of 
talking it out when he wrote: 

I was angry with my friend; 

/ told my wrath my wrath did 
end. 

I was angry with my foe; 

I told it not my wrath did 
grow. 

(A Poison Tree) 

When tensions come, "not 
in single spies 

But in battalions .” 

When you are facing a 
basketful of troubles, don’t be 
stumped by them; and don’t 
try to tackle them all at once. 
Choose a single problem—just 
one—the one you think to be 
Ike most important at the time 


and get to work on it. The 
other problems can wait. They 
have waited until now and noth¬ 
ing terrible has happened. An¬ 
other day or two is not going to 
make too much difference. If 
you can’t decide which is the 
most important problem, select 
the one you think will be the 
easiest to handle.. The impor¬ 
tant thing is to start acting, to 
start doing something, to begin 
breaking the tension. Distance 
does not matter; it is the first 
step that is difficult. The moment 
you start, your feelings and 
emotions will begin to change. 
When you have finished you will 
actually start feeling good and 
be looking around for the next 
problem to tackle. By the time 
you are through with the second 
problem, the tension will have 
eased further. The nightmare 
will have vanished. Things will 
begin falling into pattern again. 
Everything will start to look 
normal once again. The tech¬ 
nique of doing one thing at a 
time restores self-confidence and 
assurance and preserves iden¬ 
tity and self-esteem. 

Anger is a normal emotion. 
But when it u becomes unreason¬ 
able, when it is used without 
cause, gets out of control and 
becomes a habitual affair it is 
dangerous. It may stem from 
a feeling of insecurity or threat, 
or frustration. Unreasonable 
anger can do great harm, to you 
as well as others. Avoid anger- 
producing situations. Keep 
cool. Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 
the famous Irish-Australian 
nurse was once asked by a friend 
how she managed to stay so 
constantly cheerful, no matter 
what the provocation was. 

Said a friend, “I suppose you 
were born calm and smiling”, 

“Oh, no”,, laughed Sister 
Kenny, “As a girl my temper 
often got out of bounds. But, 
one day when I became angry 
at a friend over some trivial 
matter, my mother gave me 
advice that I stored in my mind 
( Contd . on page 230) 
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ATHLETICS 

All-India Cross Country 
Races: A double each by Murli 
Dhar (Meerut Athletic Club) 
and Avinash (Ropar District) 
were the features of the All- 
India Jarnail Singh Memorial 
Cross Country Races which 
concluded at Chandigarh on 
September 12. Murli Dhar 
claimed top honours in 10 km. 
(boys under 19) and 5 km. (boys 
under 17). Avinash came home 
first in 800 metres (girls under 
16) and also 300 metres in the 
same class. The other winners 
were: 

14-5 km. for men: Surjit 
Singh (Meerut Athletic Club). 

3 km. for Women: Kamaljit 
(Gurdaspur). 

5 km. for boys under 14: 
Trilok Raj (Hoshiarpur). 

600 metresfor girls under 14: 
Siklia (Gurdaspur). 

World Record: Marion 
Fawkes of Britain set a new 
world record in women s 5,000 
metres walk in London on 
August 22 when she covered the 
distance in 24 minutes 10 
seconds. The previous mark of 
24 minutes 16'2 seconds had 
been set by S. Bradock of the 
U.S.A. in 1974. 


BADMINTON 

All-India P & T Champion¬ 
ships: A. Patra ( Orissa ) and 
Pushpa Sharma (ALP) won the 
men’s and women’s singles titles 
in the 12th All-India Posts and 
Telegraphs Badminton Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Patna on August 26. Patra 
defeated I.H. Minai (U.P.), 15-4, 
15-13 and Pushpa beat J.M. 
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Tamahankar (Maharashtra ), 

6-15,15-3,15-4. 

Asian Championships: Pra- 
kash Padukone of Karnataka 
will lead the 22-member Indian 
team in the Asian Badminton 
Confederation Championships, 
to be held at Hyderabad from 
October 29 to November 7, 
according to an official an¬ 
nouncement made at Jabalpur 
on August 25. The Indian 
teams will be: 

Men: Prakash Padukone 
(Karnataka), Devender Ahuja 
(Punjab), L. d’Sa (Railways), 
Romen Ghosh (Orissa), S. 
Banerjee (Bengal), P.G. Chen- 
gappa (Karnataka), K. K. 
Cheema (Railways) and V.K. 
Vatrana (Punjab). 

Women: Ami Ghia (Rail¬ 
ways), M. Mathias (Railways), 
L. Kailash (Kerala), N. Padua 
(Kerala), U. Moorthy (Railways) 
and Kamal T h a k u r Singh 
(Punjab). 

Boys: S. Modi (U.P.), 
Udey P a w a r (Maharashtra), 
Vikram Singh (Delhi) and M. 
Bezbora (Maharashtra). 

Girls: M. Kelkar (Maha¬ 
rashtra), H. Hariman (Maha¬ 
rashtra), Anita Madan (M.P.) 
and P. Kohli (Karnataka). 


CHESS 

Inter-University Tournament: 
Madras University won the Dr. 
Karan Singh Trophy for the All- 
India Inter-University Chess 
Tournament which concluded 
at Nagpur on September 7. 
Madras secured 19*5 points out 
of the possible 24 and were 
followed by Bombay with 18 
points. 

Olympics for the Blind: The 


Soviet Union won the Chess 
Olympics for the Blind at 
Kuortane (Finland) on August 
21. The USSR and Yugoslavia 
finished with 34 *5 points each 
but the latter had to take the 
second place because of one less 
team victory. The G.D.R. got 
the third place with 27 • 5 points. 


CRICKET 

M.C.C. Team for India: 
Tony Greig will lead the 16- 
member M.C.C. in their tour of 
India during the coming winter, 
Mike Brearley will be the vice¬ 
captain and other members of 
the team will be: Dennis Amiss, 
Graham Barlow, Geoff Cope, 
Keith Fletcher, Alan Knott, 
John Lever, Geoff Miller, Chris 
Old, Derek Randal, Mike Sel- 
vey, Roger Tolchard, Derek 
Underwood, Bob Willis and 
Bob Woolmer. 

During its 12-week tour, the 
team will play five Tests and 
eight other matches. It is 
interesting to note that, after 
1934, the England team has 
never won a Test series in India. 

“Young Cricketer of the 
Year”: Geoff Miller, the 
Derbyshire off-spinner and bats¬ 
man, was adjudged “Young 
Cricketer of the Year” by the 
British Cricket Writers’ Club 
in London on September 7. 
The previous winners of this 
award include Tony Greig, Alan 
Knott, Colin Cowdrey and 
Freddie Trueman. 

County Championship: Mid¬ 
dlesex won the English County 
Cricket Championship when 
they got the vital bonus points 
against Surrey at the Oval 
(London) on September 3. This 
was Middlesex’s first outright 
triumph since 1947, though they 
had shared the title two years 
later. 

. Test Allowance: The Board 
of Control for Cricket in India 
decided in New Delhi on Sep¬ 
tember 4 to raise the Test 
allowance of cricketers from Rs. 
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3,000 to Rs. 5,000 per Test with 
effect from the forthcoming 
series against New Zealand and 
England. 

Prudential Trophy: After 
their 3-0 victory in the five- 
Test series. West Indies com¬ 
pleted their humiliation of Eng¬ 
land by making a clean sweep 
of three limited overs matches 
to claim the Prudential Trophy. 

In the final match at Bir¬ 
mingham on September 1, West 
Indies won by 50 runs, scoring 
223 in 32 overs and dismissing 
England for 173 in 314 overs. 
In the second match at Lords’ 
{London) West Indies had won 
by 36 runs, scoring 221 in 47 5 
overs, and claiming all England 
wickets for 185 in 45-3 overs. 
West Indies had little difficulty 
in winning the first match at 
Scarborough {England) by six 
wickets. England had made 202 
for eight wickets in the stipu¬ 
lated 55 overs and West Indies 
had replied with 207 for four 
in 41 overs. 


FOOTBALL 

Merdeka Cup: Hosts Malay¬ 
sia regained the glittering Mer¬ 
deka Football Cup after a lapse 
of one year when they defeated 
Japan by two goals to nil in 
the final at Kuala Lumpur on 
August 22. South Korea finish¬ 
ed third and were followed by 
Burma, Thailand, India and 
Indonesia. 

Yittal Trophy: Madura 
Coats, making their first ap¬ 
pearance in the Vittal Trophy 
Football Tournament, defeated 
State Bank, Madras, by 3-0 in 
the final at Madras on August 
23. 

KABADDI 

International Championship: 
The first-ever International 
Kabaddi Championship will be 
held at Calcutta from Novem¬ 
ber 19 to 21. Besides India, 
the other participants will be 
Nepal, Iran, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
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Kenya, Bhutan, Mauritius and 
Malaysia. 

POWER-LIFTING 

National Power-Lifting 
Championships: Maharashtra, 
winning five of the eight titles, 
carried away top honours in the 
first National Power Lifting 
Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Calcutta on August 
23. West Bengal were the 
runners-up. 

SWIMMING 

S ervi ce s Championships: 

Southern Command retained the 
Services Aquatic Championships 
which concluded at Bombay on 
September 6. Navy finished as 
runners-up. Central Com¬ 
mand, holders since 1973, re¬ 
tained the Water Polo Cham¬ 
pionship with a 5-2 win over 
Navy in the final. 

TABLE TENNIS 

National Inter-Institution 
Championships: Railway re¬ 
tained the men’s and women’s 
titles in the seventh National 
Inter-Institution Table Tennis 
Championships at Udaipur on 
August 26. The following were 
the final positions at the end of 
the championships, played on 
league basis: 

Men: Railways 1, Steel 
Authority India Ltd. 2, Indian 
Airlines 3. 

Women: Railways 1, Posts 
and Telegraphs 2, Indian Air¬ 
lines 3. Manjit Dua of Rail¬ 
ways won the triple crown in 
the individual championships 
which concluded on August 30. 

Results: 

Men’s singles: Manjit Dua 
(Railways) beat Vilas Menon 
(Railways), 22-24, 21-9, 12-21, 
21-9, 21-10. 

Women‘s singles: Indu Puri 
(Railways) beat Shailaja Salokhe 
(Railways), 21-16, 21-10, 21-17. 

Men’s doubles: Manjit Dua 
and Vilas Menon (Railways) 


beat G. Jagannath and B. Vishu 
(Railways) 21-12, 21-15, 21-15. 

Women’s doubles: 1 n d u 
Puri and Shailaja Salokhe (Rail¬ 
ways) beat Sarla Vaish and S.B. 
Desai (P &T), 21-13,21-11,21-8. 

Mixed doubles: Manjit 
Dua and Nandini Kulkarni 
(Railways) beat G. Jagannalb 
and Indu Puri (Railways), 16-21, 
21-5, 21-0, 22-20. 

Veterans’ singles: M.S. 
Sabharwal (Central Secretariat) 
beat V.S. Murugesh (Railways), 
21-19, 21-12,10-21,21-17. 

TENNIS 

U.S. Open Championships: 
American Jimmy Connors 
fought for 3 hours and 10 
minutes before he could beat 
Wimbledon champion Bjorn 
Borg of Sweden in the final of 
the U.S. Open Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships at Forest Hills (Aten* 
York) on September 12. Con¬ 
nors, four times within losing 
the tic-breaker in the third set, 
won by 6-4, 3 6, 7-6. 6-4. 

Connors thus took the lead 
in the International Tennis Fede¬ 
ration Grand Prix with 575 
points and relegated Mexican 
Raul Ramirez into second place 
with 499 points. The Grand 
Prix carries a prize of $ 150,000. 

Results: 

Men's singles: Jimmy Con¬ 
nors {USA) beat Bjorn Borg 
{Sweden), 6-4, 3-6, 7-6, 6-4. 

Women’s singles: Chris 
Evert {USA) beat Evonne Goola- 
gong {Australia), 6-3, 6-0. 

Men’s doubles: Marty 
Riessen and Tom O k k e r 
{Holland) beat Paul Kronk and 
Clift Fletcher {Australia), 6-4, 
6-4. 

Women’s doubles: Linky 
Boshoff and liana Kioss (5. 
Africa) beat Virginia Wade 
{Australia) and Oiga Morozova 
{USSR) 6-1, 6-4. 

Mixed doubles: Mrs. Billie 
Jean King {USA) and Phil Dent 
C Australia ) beat Betty Stove 
{Contd. on page 232) 
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AWARDS 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 

“International Understanding'* 

Dr. Jonas Salk of the U.S. A. 
has been named for the 1975 
(I Ith) Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understanding 
for his service to the humanity 
by developing the anti-polio¬ 
myelitis vaccine. 

Instituted by the Government 
of India in 1965, it is an award 
given annually to a person who 
makes an outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the promotion of inter¬ 
national understanding, goodwill 
and friendship among the peoples 
of the world. The award carries 
a sum of Rs. one lakh in cash 
(convertible into foreign cur¬ 
rency) and a citation. 

Ramon Magsaysay Awards, 
1976 

For “journalism, literature 
and communications art”: Sombu 
Mitra, Indian dramatist and 
actor. 

For “international under¬ 
standing”: Henning Hoick- 
Larsen, a Danish pioneer of 
"heavy industrial engineering in 
India. 

For “community leadership”: 
Toshikazu Wakatsuki, a rural 
doctor of Japan. 

For “Public Service”: 
British-born Elsie Elliott, des¬ 
cribed as Hongkong’s “cham¬ 
pion of the under privileged”. 

Ramon Magsaysay Award 
is one of Asia's top awards, now 
in Us 19/A year, mid it is given 
in the memory of Philippine Pre¬ 
sident Ramon Magsaysay who 


died in an air crash in central 
Philippines in 1957. 

The award carries with it a 
gold medal, $ 10,000 and a 
certificate, to be distributed in 
Manila on Magsaysay’s birth 
anniversary on August 31. 


COMMITTEES 

Jba Committee: It is a high- 
powered committee on indirect 
taxes headed by Mr. L.K. Jha, 
Governor of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. The Committee recently 
set up by the Union Govern¬ 
ment is to review the existing 
structure of indirect taxes, Cen¬ 
tral and State and local in all 
its aspects. 

The Committee’s wide terms 
of reference include examina¬ 
tion of the structure and levels 
of excise and customs duties 
and of the role of indirect taxa¬ 
tion in promoting economic use 
of scarce resources of the impact 
of excise duties on prices and 
costs and of the scope for widen¬ 
ing the tax base and increasing 
the elasticity of the system. 

The Committee will also 
propose changes, if any, required 
to in the Constitution and in the 
related taxation statutes for the 
implementation of recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to the tax struc¬ 
ture taking into account the 
revenue needs of both the Cen¬ 
tre and the States. 

The seven-member commit¬ 
tee besides Mr. Jha as Chair¬ 
man, comprises Mr. M.V. Aru- 
nachalam, President, Federa¬ 
tion of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. 


R.J. Chelliah, Director, Na¬ 
tional Institute of Public Finance 
and Policy, Mr. J. Sen Gupta, 
President, Bengal Chambers of 
Commerce, Mr. G.B. Nawalkar, 
Managing Director, Maharash¬ 
tra Mineral Corporation Limit¬ 
ed, Dr. Man Mohan Singh, 
Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India and Mr. 
K. Narasimhan, member (tariff) 
of the Central Board of Excise 
and Customs. 


CONFERENCES 

Second World Hindi Conven¬ 
tion: The threc-day Second 
World Hindi Convention was 
opened at Port Louis ( Mauri¬ 
tius) on August 28. The Con¬ 
ference was inaugurated by the. 
Prime Minister of Mauritius, 
Sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam at 
the Mahatma Gandhi Institute 
there. It was presided by Dr. 
Karan Singh, Health Minister, 
Indian Union. 

About 35 countries partici¬ 
pated in the conference. The 
Indian delegation comprised of 
200 persons among whom were 
prominent Hindi poets and 
writers. 

Hindi was described as a 
language of unity and harmony. 
In the words of Dr. Karan Singh 
it would echo throughout the 
world as an international lan¬ 
guage to impart the message of 
peace, love, brotherhood and a 
new spirit. 

The first such Conference 
was held at Nagpur in January 
1975. 

(Also see page 173) 
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PERSONS 

Akhtar, Jan Nfssar: who 

died on August 18 was a 
well-known Urdu poet and film 
producer. He is author of 
“Khake-Dil” (a collection of 
poems) for which he had won 
Nehru Literacy Award three 
years ago. His other popular 
books are: “Pichale-Paher” (a 
collection ofghazals) and “Ghar 
Aangan” (a collection of rubais). 

Belenko, First Lt. Victor 
Ivonovich: He is a 29-year-old 
Russian pilot who defected and 
landed at Hakodate airport in 
northern Japan on September 6, 
with his top secret jet fighter 
Mig-25 A (code-named “Fox- 
bat”), the world’s fastest com¬ 
bat aircraft, to seek asylum in 
the U.S.A. He was taken to 
the U.S.A. on September 10 
and rushed into hiding by the 
police. 

Commaneci, Nadia: is 14- 
year sensation from Rumania 
who has been described as a 
“gymnast wonder” at the Mon¬ 
treal Olympic Games. The four- 
foot-11, 88-pound package of 
perky perfection, Nadia won 
gold medals in five of the six 
women’s events and was dec¬ 
lared as the overall champion. 

Crawford, H a s I e y: is a 
husky sprinter from Trinidad 
who became the “fastest man” 
of the world to win the Olympic 
gold medal in the 100 metres in 
10' 06 seconds. 

Elliott, Elsie: 62-year-old 
British-born urban councillor in 
Hongkong known as “Cham¬ 
pion of the under-privileged” 
has been elected for the 1976 
Magsaysay Award for public 
service. The Award trustees 
cited Mrs. Elliott for her 
“crusade for justice”. She was 
instrumental in bringing about 
an official investigation into 
police corruption in the colony. 

She runs a clinic and school 
for poor children. 

Holck-Larsen, Henning: He 
is Chairman and Chief Execu¬ 
tive of the engineering organd- 
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sation in India named as Larsen 
and Tourbo Limited. 

The name of Holck-Larsen, 
a Danish engineer, was in the 
news for being elected to receive 
the 1976 Ramon Magsaysay 
Award in recognition of his 
contribution towards India’s 
technical modernisation, com¬ 
plementing industrialisation with 
human concern. 

Mao Tse-tung: Chairman 
of Communist China (People’s 
Republic of China) who died 
at the age of 82 was the inspira¬ 
tion behind the great communist 
revolution that transformed 
China and sent shock waves 
throughout the world. 

He was a warrior leader who 
taught that “political power 
grows out of the barrel of a 
gun” and personally wielded 
more power over more people 
than any man before. Some 
of Mao Tsc-tung’s better known 
quotations are: 

A revolution is not a dinner 
party. 

The party commands the gun 
and the gun must never he 
allowed to command the 
party. 

Weapons afe an important 
factor in war but not the 
decisive one. It is men 
and not material that is 
decisive. 

The enemy advances, we re¬ 
treat, the enemy camps, 
we harass, the enemy tires, 
we attack, the enemy re¬ 
treats, we pursue . 

The atom bombs is a paper 
tiger. 

The east wind is prevailing 
over the west wind. That 
is to say, the forces of 
socialism have become 
overwhelmingly superior 
to the forces of imperialism. 

Mendls, Vernon: is Sri 
Lanka’s senior career diplomat 
who has been appointed Sec¬ 
retary General of the Fifth Non- 
Aligned Summit Conference. 


Nazral Islam, Kazi: Who 
died on August 29 at the age of 
77 was a rebel poet of Bangla¬ 
desh known as one of the bright¬ 
est stars in the field of Bengali 
literature. He is described to 
be ever rebellious and his power¬ 
ful pen was uncompromising 
against all sorts of exploitation, 
injustice and oppression. 

Salk, Dr. Jonas: He is the 
American medical researcher 
known for the development of 
anti-poliomyelitis vaccine. He 
was in the news having been 
named for the 1975 (11th) 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding. 

Sombu Mitra: is 61-year 
old Bengali artist (dramatist and 
actor) who has been given the 
1976 Ramon Magsaysay Award 
for “ journalism, literature and 
communications art”. 

The Magsaysay Founda¬ 
tion’s Board of Trustees cited 
him for “creating a relevant 
theatre movement in India by 
superb production, acting and 
writing”. 

PLACES 

Bangkok: It will be the 
venue of the eighth Asian Games 
to be held from December 9 to 
23 in 1978. The fifth and sixth 
Asian Games were also held 
here in 1966 and 1970 respec¬ 
tively. The seventh Asian 
Games were held at Teheran in 
1974. 

Loro Sae: is the new name 
given to the newly-integrated 
province of East Timor. It is 
an overseas Portuguese colony 
comprising the eastern part of 
the Timor Land in the Malay 
Archipelago. The left-wing 
independent movement Fretilin 
of the colony had unilaterally 
declared independence of Por¬ 
tuguese Timor on November 28, 
1975 in fear of an allegedly 
invasion-of Indonesian armed 
forces. The western half of the 
island which Indonesia received 
from the Dutch thirty years ago 
is referred to simply as Timor. 
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Mangalkot: situated 40 
km. north-east of Burdwan 
town on the right bank of the 
Kunoor river in Burdwan dis¬ 
trict of West Bengal is the exca¬ 
vation site which has provided 
material evidence of a flourish¬ 
ing human settlement dating 
back to 1200 b.c. 

Port Louis: is the capital 
of Mauritius. The Second 
World Hindi Convention was 
held here in the last week of 
August. 

Tang Shan: was an indus¬ 
trial city of one million people, 
150 km. east of Peking, which 
was totally ruined on July 29 
after the most devastating earth¬ 
quake recorded anywhere in the 
world for 12 years. The city 
had a population of l • 6 million 
out of which one lakh people 
are reported to have died. 

Utopia Planitia: is the site 
on the planet Mars where USA’s 
Viking-II spacecraft successfully 
soft-landed on September 4. 
The place is a sand-covered 
depression near Mars’ north 
pole. The region lies about 
1600 km. north-east of the 
Chryse Basin where the first 
Viking spacecraft landed on 
July 20. 

Witbank: is the mining 
town 100 km. east of Pretoria in 
South Africa where racial rioting 
broke out on July 20 with 
crowds looting and burning 
shops. The crowds set on fire 
the shops of Indian traders, 
turned over cars, and attacked 
the,passers-by with stones. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Soyoz-21: was Soviet 
Union’s spacecraft manned by 
cosmonauts Boris Volynov and 
Vitaly Zholobov. They return¬ 
ed to earth on August 25 after 
48 days on board the orbiting 
space station Salyut. 

The two cosmonauts, how¬ 
ever, did not break either the 
American-held space endurance 
record of 84 days or the Soviet 
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mark of 63 days, despite wide¬ 
spread predictions that they 
would try to pass both. 

Soynz-22: A t w o-m a n 
Soviet spaceship Soyuz-22 was 
launched on September 15 “to 
check and improve the methods 
of studying the geological and 
geographical characteristics of 
the earth’s surface from outer 
space.” 

Soyuz-22, launched under a 
programme of co-operation 
among the Socialist countries 
was manned by Commander 
Valery Bykovsky and Flight 
Engineer Vladimir Aksenov. 

The spaceship carried on 
board photo equipment deve¬ 
loped by specialists from the 
Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic manufac¬ 
tured in the G.D.R. One of the 
tasks was to photograph Soviet 
and—for the first time—East 
German territory in the interests 
of their national economies. 

The flight programme also 
included other scientific, tech¬ 
nical, medical and biological 
experiments. 

The Commander, Colonel 
Bykovsky, 42-year-old Hero of 
the Soviet Union, made his first 
space flight in 1963 with a five- 
day mission aboard the “Vostok- 
5”. He also helped train Soviet 
crews that took part in last 
year’s Soviet-American Soyuz- 
Apollo space mission. He is 
married and has two sons. 

Flight Engineer Aksenov, 
41, an air force officer, joined 
the Soviet space programme in 
1973. He also is married and 
has two sons. 

Viking-I: U.S.A.’s unman¬ 
ned spacecraft which was 
launched from earth on August 
20, 1975 soft-landed on the red 
planet Mars on July 20 at a 
place named Chryse or “Land 
of Gold” at the end of a 800- 
million-km. journey from earth, 
and started sending back pic¬ 
tures of the surrounding dusty 
ground, littered with sharp 
rocks, where it is to search for 


signs of life. U.S. scientists on 
earth had planned to use a 
robot-like arm aboard the 
vehicle to scoop up a handful 
of the nearby soil and subject 
to a series of tests which could 
show the presence of some forms 
of life. The scoop, however, 
broke down twice but space 
scientists freed it by signalling 
instructions to shake loose a 
jammed locking pin. 

In its latest lab report to 
earth on August 27, Viking-I 
could not detect any organic 
material—t h e carbon-basked 
matter that is the evidence of 
life. But it continues its experi¬ 
ments to determine whether life 
could exist on Mars. 

Viking-II: USA’s space¬ 
craft which was launched on 
September^ 1975 landed suc¬ 
cessfully on a sand-covered de¬ 
pressions near Mars' north pole 
at a place named “Utopia”. 
Viking-I had lauded at a place 
near the Mars’ equator, 4,000 
miles away from “Utopia”. 

Photographs taken by the 
new probe will enable scientists 
to see new aspects of Mars and 
analysis of inorganic elements in 
the soil scooped up by Viking-II 
will allow them to compare the 
new data with that found at 
Chryse. 

In addition, the scientists 
will have two space vehicles 
orbiting Mars which will be 
sending back photographs and 
measuring the atmosphere of 
the red planet. 

1,000 m. places in our galaxy 
may contain life: Mars is the 
first planet where search for life 
is on but “there are 1,000 mil¬ 
lion places just in our own 
galaxy that might contain life”, 
according to Dr. George Vald, 
Professor of Biology at Harvard 
University. 

Another Viking scientist Dr. 
Tobias Owen says: ‘“We have 
some intriguing hints” that 
planets exist around other stars 
like the sun. 

( Contd . on page 232) 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

(Contd. from page 224) 


and have called upon for gui¬ 
dance ever since.” 

“Mother told me,‘Elizabeth, 
any one who angers you con¬ 
quers you’.” 

Avoid perfectionism. Per- 
fectionistic individuals easily be¬ 
come worried, depressed and 
tense. They develop Atlas 
complex- “the whole world 
rests on my shoulders”, or the 
‘super-man complex’ the urge 
to surpass ordinary men. Basi¬ 
cally each one of us is an ordi¬ 
nary human being, with faults 
and weaknesses and short¬ 
comings as well as strengths, 
special abilities and talents. 
You don’t have to be perfect 
in everything. So don’t set up 
impossible super-human goals. 
Those who strive for the very 
pink of perfection often land 
themselves in mental hospitals. 
Perfection is a utopia. As 
Norman Cousins puts it, “To 
talk about the need for perfec¬ 
tion in man is to talk about the 
need for another species. The 
essence of man is imperfection. 
Imperfection and blazing con¬ 
tradictions—between mixed 
good and evil, altruism and sel¬ 
fishness, co-operativeness and 
combativeness, optimism and 
fatalism, affirmation and nega¬ 
tion.” 

Last but perhaps the most 
important tension-breaker is 
positive action. As Prof. Jame 
C. Coleman points out tension 
is a stimulus which calls for 
action, “because it can be dis¬ 
charged and its accompanying 
unpleasantness relieved only by 
some type of action.” When 
we face tough problems, we stay 
stuck in the mud until we take 
positive action. Hope is a good 
start. But hope needs positive 
action to win victories. In your 
battle against tensions put the 
action principle to work. When 
you experience a tension, big or 
little, steady yourself. Then 


search for an answer to this 
question: 

What kind of action can I 
take to break my tension ? 
Work out a realistic action plan 
and actualize the plan con¬ 
fidently. Add grit and deter¬ 
mination, success is within your 
reach. 

One word more 

Contrary to the popular 
belief there are problems under 
the sun for which there is no 
solution. If one of these prob¬ 
lems bothers you learn to put 
up with it philosophically. Says 

Discussion; Debate 

(Contd. from page 218) 

and the cowdung. All the talk 
of Women’s Lib. notwithstand¬ 
ing, it is very much a man’s 
world even now. 

Mr. E: I think that while 
Mr. A and B have stressed 
the brighter side, Mr. C and D 
have concentrated on the darker 
side. The truth w'ould seem to 
lie somewhere in between. There 
is no doubt that Indian women 
have made some progress and 
are steadily coming out of their 
shells. The most important 
factor is the wide awakening 
about their rights and responsi¬ 
bilities. Social reforms are a 
slow process, but the right 
beginning has been made. That 
is what really matters. Time 
will surely complete the whole¬ 
some process. 

Model Paragraphs 

(Contd. from page 221) 

larded with the spill-over of 
today. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. The cares of 
today are seldom those of to- 


an eminent doctor, “When we 
stop fighting the in-evitable we 
release energy which enables us 
to create something good out of 
it. We can also endure disaster 
and tragedy, if we have to. We 
may not think* we can, but we 
have surprising strong inner 
resources that can see us 
through, if we only make use of 
them. We are stronger that we 
think.” The prayer written by 
Prof. Reinhold Neibur is com¬ 
mendable: “God grant me the 
serenity to accept the things I 
cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can and the 
wisdom to know the difference.” 


morrow and when we lie down 
at night we may safely say to 
most of our troubles ‘You have 
done your worst and we shall 
see you no more.’ To be free- 
minded and cheerfully disposed 
at hours of meat and sleep and 
of exercise is one of the best 
precepts of long lasting. In fact 
to carry care to bed is to sleep 
with a pack on one’s back. When 
we have to go uphill the right 
thing is to carry a minimum of 
luggage. So also in the journey 
of life. With a mind unencum¬ 
bered with cares and worries 
the journey is easy and cheerful. 
It becomes so conducive to 
health and longevity. 

(235 words) 

Intelligence Test 

(Contd. from page 206) 

20. 3. (It contains curved lines; 
none of the others do.) 

21. PORT. (The word in 
brackets is made up of the 
second and first letters of 
the words outside the brac¬ 
kets, in that order.) 

22. 26. (Add the numbers at 
the top and bottom and 
then subtract the numbers 
at right and left.) 

The Competition Master 
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Appointments etc 


APPOINTED, ELECTED 

Mrs. SirimavoBandaranaikc: 

Elected Chairman of the Non- 
aligned Movement. 

Swaran Singh: Former Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister elected 
President of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs. 

Maj. Gen. Girish Narayan 
Sinha: Appointed Director- 
General of Resettlement in the 
Ministry of Defence. 

M. Sankunni Nair: High 

Commissioner of India (desig¬ 
nate) to Malawi concurrently 
accredited High Commissioner 
to Lesotho. 

Pushkar Johari: H igh Com¬ 
missioner of India (designate) to 
Guyana concurrently accredited 
Ambassador to Surinam with 
residence in Georgetown. 

Raymond Barre: Foreign 
Trade Minister of France elected 
Prime Minister of his country. 

Dr. Nelay Chaudhuri: Ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the Cen¬ 
tral Board for Prevention and 
Control of Water Pollution. 

L. Dayal: Appointed Prin¬ 
cipal Information Officer to the 
Government of India. 

Arun Kumar Budhiraja: 

Counsellor Permanent Mission 
of India in the U.N. appointed 
Ambassador to Oman in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Nirmal Ject 
Singh. 

C.B. Jain: Appointed 
Director General of Tourism 
and ex-officio Additional Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism and Civil Aviation. 

Maj. Gen. M.S. Barar: Ap¬ 
pointed General Officer Com¬ 
manding Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh Area. 

A.J. KIdwai: Former Sec¬ 
retary in the Union Information 


and Broadcasting Ministry ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Public Service 
Commission. 

Aparicio Mendez: Elected 
President of Uruguay. 

Nikolai Tikhonov: Member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Soviet 
Union appointed First Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

B.S. Gidwani: Additional 
Director-General of Tourism 
appointed Director-General of 
Civil Aviation. 

Air Commodore Gaffar Mah- 
mood: Appointed Chief of the 
Bangladesh Air Staff. 

Katamraj Pratap: Former 
public relation officer in the In¬ 
dian erabassay in Washington 
appointed Ambassador to 
Tunisia. 

Dr. A.S. Cheema: Agricul¬ 
tural expert with the World 
Bank for South-East Asia ap¬ 
pointed Agricultural Adviser to 
Government of India. 

Miss Dorothy Kathleen Ben- 
ham: Chosen Miss America 
1976. 

Krishan Mohan Lai: Direc¬ 
tor (Headquarters) Ministry of 
External Affairs appointed Am¬ 
bassador of India to Qatar in 
succession to Mr. Arif Qama- 
rain. 

Per Welsch Frellesving: No¬ 
minated next Ambassador of 
Denmark to India. 

Kewal Singh: Appointed 
India’s Ambassador to the USA 
in succession to Mr. T.N. Kaul. 

RESIGNED 

Tavlch Seniwong: Defence 
Minister of Thailand. 

Prince Bernhard: Inspector- 
General of the Dutch Armed 
Forces. 


PletesVanDer Byl: Defence 
Minister of Rhodesia. 

DIED 

Jan Nissar Akhtar: A well 
known Urdu poet and film pro¬ 
ducer. 

Pandit Bhagwati Prasad 

D u b e y: A veteran freedom 
fighter and a former M.L.A. 

Ewind Johnson: A Swedish 
writer and joint winner of the 
1974 Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Mukeshchandra Zoravar- 
eband Mathur “Mukesh”: One 
of the top play-back singers. 

Kazi Nazrul Islam: A rebel 
poet of Bengali literature. 

A i r Vice-Marshal M.K. 
Bashar: Chief of the Bangla¬ 
desh Air Staff and Deputy Chief 
Martial Law Administrator. 

G.P. Srivastava: A well- 
known Hindi writer. 

V.K. Khandekar: A re¬ 
nowned Marathi novelist and 
Jnanpith Award winner. 

Surendra Mohan Chose: A 
well-known revolutionary and 
freedom fighter. 

Mao Tse-tung: Chairman 
of the Communist Party of 
China. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Jigme Singhye Wangcbuk: 
King of Bhutan. 

Dr. Moktar Ould Daddah: 
President of Mauritania. 

Col. Gaddafi: President of 
Libya. 

Dr. Mnnyua Waiyaki: Fo¬ 
reign Minister of Kenya. 

Lt. Col. Charles Sama Cis- 
soko: Foreign Minister of 
Mali. 

Leslie O. Harriman: Chair¬ 
man of the U.N. Committee 
against Apartheid. 

Dr. Manoutcher E q b b a I: 
Chairman of the National Ira¬ 
nian Oil Company. 

P.L. Klimuk: Russian Cos¬ 
monaut. 
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will be a record $ 416,000—$ 
100,000 more than last year. 
The rewards in the singles com¬ 
petitions will range $ 30,000 for 
the winner to $ 425 for players 
knocked out in earlier rounds. 

AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


EVENTS 


12—Pakistan fails in its attempt to 
get entry into the non-aligned 
movement. 

16—The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
elected unanimously Chairman of 
the Fifth Non-Aligned Summit 
Conference held at Colombo. 

—Filth Non-aligned summit opens 
at Colombo (Sri Lanka). 

—Former Prime Minister of Japan 
Kakuei Tanaka indicted on 
charges of taking 500 million yen 
(about 1*7 million dollar) in 
bribes from the U.S. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. 

18— Devastating earthquake and tidal 
wave hit the southern Philippines 
causing death of about 4,000 
people. 

19— USA’s Republican Party choosc3 
President Gerald Ford for the 
next Presidential election. 

20— President's rule In Nagaland ex¬ 
tended for a further period of six 
months from September 26. 

21— Jacques Chirac, Prime Minister 
of France resigns; replaced by 
Raymond Barre. 


1—The Constitution (44th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill introduced in the Lok 
Sabha. 

4 —Viking-11 successfully soft lands 
on Mars; sends photographs. 

—Tlie Planning Commission finali¬ 
ses Fifth Plan draft. 

6—Air-mail service with Pakistan 
resumed. 

9—Death of Mao Tsc-tung the 82- 
year old known as Chairman of 
the Chinese Republic, “father of 
the Communist China”. 

10— An Indian Airlines Boeing 737 
plane with79 passengers hijacked 
to Lahore; hijackers arrested and 
passengers rescued on September 
11 . 

11— The Reserve Bank of India an¬ 
nounces a new refinance policy 
for banks to squeeze credit as a 
measure to keep prices under 
check. 

13—'The mechanical excavator arm 
of the Viklng-11 space probe gets 
stuck. 

—USA to veto Vietnam’s appli¬ 
cation for UN membership. 


The Top 10 In XXI Olympic Games, 
1976 

Seven of the top 10 sportsmen 
and women of the Montreal Olym¬ 
pics chosen by 272 newsmen from 31 
countries are from Eastern Europe, 
reflecting the area’s domination of 
the games. 

The top 10 are: Star gymnasts 
Nadia Comaneci (Rumania)-, Nelli 
Kim and Nikolai Andrianov ( USSR ); 
Tatiana Kazankina (USSR) 800 m. 
and 1500 m. gold medalist quadruple 
swimming gold medalist Kornelia 
Ender (GDR); strongman Vasily 
Alexeyev (USSR); Wrestling double 
gold medalist Van Yargin (USSR); 
long-distance double champion Lasse 
Viren (Finland); middle-distance ace 
Alberto Juantorena (Cuba)/ and 
decathlon world record-holder Brace 
Jenner (USA). 

Thrice Olympic champion triple 
jumper Viktor Saneyev of USSR 
was named the most strong willed 
athlete In the poll conducted by 
“Krasnaya Zvezda”. 


25—Soviet Cosmonauts Boris Voly- 
nov and Vitaly Zholobov return 
to earth after 48 days on 
board the orbiting space station 
Salyut. 

28—Second World Hindi Convention 
begins at Port Louis (Mauritius) 
under the Presidentship of Dr. 
Karan Singh, Union Health 
Minister. 


15— USSR launches Soyuz-22 space¬ 
ship with two cosmonauts on 
board. 

16— Fresh crisis in Lebanon; Muslim 
Premier Rashid Karami dis¬ 
missed in a Cabinet reshuffle 
by the Christian President. 

—Earthquake-devastated Friuli 
area of northern Italy rocked 
again. 


SPORTS ( Contd. from page 226) 


Current 

Genera] Knowledge 

(Contd. from page 229) 

In (our) Milky Way galaxy 
alone there are 1,00,000 million 
stars and outside the Milky Way 
are 1,00,000 million other 
galaxies each with 1,00,000 mil¬ 
lion stars. 


(Netherlands) and Frew Mc¬ 
Millan (S. Africa), 3-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

Federation Cup: The USA 
won the $ 1,30,000 women’s 
Federation Tennis Cup beating 
Australia by two matches to 
one. 

Results: 

Singles: Mrs. Kerry Mel¬ 
ville Reid (Australia) beat Rose¬ 
mary Casals (USA), 1-6, 6-3, 
7-5; Mrs. Billie Jean King 
(USA) beat Evonne Goolagong 
(Australia), 7-6, 6-4. 


Doubles: Rosemary Casals 
and Mrs. Billie Jean King (USA) 
beat Evonne Goolagong and 
Mrs. Kerry Melville Reid (Aus¬ 
tralia), 7-5,6-3. 

Defending champions Cze¬ 
choslovakia, the USSR, Hungry, 
Indonesia and the Philippines 
pulled out of the tournament 
over the inclusion of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. 

Record Prize Money: The 
prize money in this year’s US 
Open Tennis C}iampions]iips 


Current estimates that 1 to 
5 per cent of the stars in the 
universe could have planets 
similar to earth, would suggest 
that the universe is teeming with 
life. 

Searching for life with space 
probes to these places is im¬ 
possible considering it takes a 
year to reach Mars, some 15 
years to the outermost planet 
Pluto and several hundred years 
to the nearest star. 
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Editorial 


Hour of Salvation is at Hand 


DERHAPS the most important event in 
-*■ African history in recent decades is about to 
occur—the liberation of millions of coloured 
people who have been oppressed, suppressed 
and even kept in chains by a small group of 
power-obsessed Whites. The Africans have 
been struggling for their birth-right for a long 
time, even before Mahatma Gandhi emerged 
as the leader of the Blacks in the “Dark 
Continent” and launched satyagraha to secure 
elementary human rights for everyone. But 
colonialists and imperialists always drag their 
feet when it comes to giving up power. In 
Africa, the White minority, subtly supported 
by the U.S., the U.K., France and a few other 
countries of the West, has stuck to power, 
llouting with impunity the conscience of the 
world year alter year. The racist groups were 
complacent in the belief that no one can 
shake them off and bring about a radical trans¬ 
formation in the governmental pattern they had 
set up. 

Ami yet the Whites have at last come down 
from their high pedestals. The compulsion of 
events, combined with pressures from the USA 
and the UK (both of whom are now out to 
wash off their sins and regain the goodwill of 
the coloured people) has persuaded them to 
adopt, at long last, the path of reason, instead of 
repeatedly making a show of force and display¬ 
ing utter disdain for human beings who happen 
to be coloured. The Africans recently launched 
persistent guerilla warfare in and around 
Rhodesia. But Mr. Jan Smith and his collea¬ 
gues were adamant and made attempts to crush 
the rebels and threatened to wipe them out. 
But it was sheer folly on their part to draw up 
any such plans which would have set Africa 
ablaze and hastened the end of the White rule 
in the two remaining pockets of imperialism— 
Rhodesia and South Africa. 

To avert the conflagration and save what 
was left of White prestige, Dr. Henry Kissinger 
stepped in, started another round of his world- 
famous “shuttle diplomacy”, hopped from 
capital to capital in Africa, and ultimately 
succeeded in pushing through a phased plan for 
African majority rule in Rhodesia. After some 
hard bargaining, the Rhodesian Whites accepted 
the U.S.-British plan, perhaps with tongue in 
cheek and with mental reservations. But the 


fact remains that they have agreed to black 
majority rule within the next two years and also 
to set up an interim government, including many 
Blacks, in the near future. The Presidents of 
five front-line African countries, however, 
rejected the package plan and put forward their 
own scheme to expedite the establishment of 
free Rhodesia with full popular rule. Since 
Rhodesia is a breakaway British colony, Britain 
has been asked by the African leaders to convene 
a conference to which authentic representatives 
of the people should be invited. The tussle is 
still going on regarding the modalities, but there 
need be no doubt that the whites would have 
ultimately to yield. That would mark a great 
victory of the coloured people over the arrogant 
Whites. It would also be a turning point in 
history. 

Over the years, India has played a highly 
creditable role in hastening the process of the 
liberation of Africa from the soul-killing White 
domination. Mrs. Gandhi’s tour of four 
African countries in the second week of October 
came at the right time. She reaffirmed India’s 
fullest support to the cause of Africans and to 
their struggle for ending the crude, malevolent 
but powerful remnant of the 19th century im¬ 
perialism in a neo-colonial form. India has, 
in fact, backed the cause of every struggling 
nation, wherever there was gross injustice, 
cruelly and blatant denial of basic human rights. 
She clearly told the people that the long years 
of travail in Southern Africa are coming to an 
end. 

She also sounded a warning to the White 
rulers not to prolong the black people’s agony 
because there can be no doubt about the outcome 
of the final battle. India’s offer of solidarity 
with the oppressed peoples of Africa is fully 
consistent with the policies she has pursued for 
decades. This country’s complete co-operation 
in the tough tasks of reconstruction of the 
ravaged countries has also been assured. 
Ironically enough, the U.S., Britain and some 
other White countries in the West have drawn up 
plans for the rehabilitation of the Rhodesian 
Whites as if they—the exploiters—are the ag¬ 
grieved party ! The prejudices of the Whites 
everywhere thus stand exposed in all their 
nakedness. 
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Election Time Not Yet Fixed 

Mrs. Gandhi stated towards 
the close of September that her 
Government did not want to 
avoid an election but the tim¬ 
ing had yet to be decided by it. 
She was answering questions 
from the Daily Telegraph cor¬ 
respondent in New Delhi on 
subjects ranging from the Emer¬ 
gency and changes in the Con¬ 
stitution to family planning. She 
said the Government was al¬ 
ready relaxing the Emergency. 

Asked what made her lift 
the restrictions on the Western 
Press “at this time”, the Prime 
Minister said: “We have been 
gradually doing it. We have 
been releasing people and so on. 
Even foi the Indian papers we 
have removed pre-censorship.” 

While she did not know the 
exact number of detenus as the 
States were responsible for de¬ 
tentions, Mrs. Gandhi disclosed 
that she kept writing to the 
States “to review the cases and 
try and release as many as 
possible.” 

She was “very much more” 
optimistic about things now 
than 18 months ago (before the 
Emergency). “I think the whole 
country is more optimistic.” 

Asked whether the release 
of detained people meant that 
they could plot and conspire, 
Mrs. Gandhi said: “They are 
plotting and there are con¬ 
spiracies and they were there 
before, even before the Emer¬ 
gency.” But, she said, their 
influence was not really great. 

On the proposed changes in 
the Constitution, the Prime 
Minister said all that the Gov¬ 
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ernment was trying to do was 
to see that the Constitution was 
interpreted in the spirit in which 
it was made. 

Asked if some of her poli¬ 
cies meant a swing to the Right, 
like the larger rice zone and the 
removal of import licensing, Mrs. 
Gandhi said: “I don’t think that 
is going to the Right. We allow 
import of such things as are 
essential for national progress 
and the progress of our industry. 
And what we import has been 
changing because tnat is what the 
country needs”. 

Asked whether she felt she 
had a fair deal from the Western 
Press, the Prime Minister rep¬ 
lied in the negative. She did 
not know whether there was a 
little change now. 

“First, there is hardly any 
news about any developing 
country unless something goes 
wrong, there is a coup and so 
on”, she said. “This was the 
reason why the idea of having 
a non-aligned news agencies 
pool came up.” 

India’s Support to Africans 

Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on October 10 pledged 
India’s continued support to 
the people of Africa in their 
quest for freedom, dignity and 
full opportunity for develop¬ 
ment. India has always stood 
by the people of Africa, ‘‘We 
shall continue to do so and to 
give whatever support it is in 
our powef to give.” 

Speaking at a banquet host¬ 
ed in her honour by Mauritian 
Prime Minister, SirSeevoosagur 
Ramgoolam, at Port Louis 
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(Mauritius) during a goodwill 
tour of four African countries, 
Mrs. Gandhi said the eyes of all 
freedom-loving people were 
focussed on Zimbabwe and 
Namibia. The rights of Afri¬ 
cans could no longer be blocked. 
She was glad that a time when 
Africa was on the threshold of 
important political develop¬ 
ments, Sir Seevposagur’s wisdom 
and experience were being avail¬ 
ed of by the Organisation of 
African Unity as its Chairman. 

India viewed with grave mis¬ 
givings the strengthening of 
foreign military presences in the 
Indian Ocean. A 1 1 littoral 
States had a deep interest in its 
being a zone of peace, not a 
minefield of rivalry and malevo¬ 
lence. 

Referring to the recently 
concluded non aligned sum¬ 
mit in “another famous island 
of this historic ocean—Sri 
Lanka”, Mrs. Gandhi said non- 
alignment, a plain and unpreten¬ 
tious word, summed up many 
vital ideals and aspirations. It 
connoted the spirit of freedom 
which animated Asia, Africa 
and other continents. It stood 
for equality among nations and 
resistance to pressures. It 
signified the unshakeable com¬ 
mitment to peace and interna¬ 
tional co-operation. Mauritius, 
India and other members of the 
non-aligned family “wished to 
be ourselves without any kind of 
interference from outside.” 

Strongly rejecting the Jaw of 
the jungle which favoured the 
powerful, Mrs. Gandhi said the 
strength of muscle had already 
yielded place to the power of 
resources, combined with tech- 
nology, which was used to 
frighten or induce others to 
follow certain paths. But his¬ 
tory was a record of man’s pro¬ 
gressive attempts to overcome 
fear. “Mankind will have a 
future only if men and nations 
learn to restrain their own power 
and respect the rights of others.” 

She declared that develop- 
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ing countries, so long exploited 
and drained of their life-blood, 
ardently desired peace to pursue 
development without diverting 
their resources toward defence. 
The stockpiling of arms and 
persistence of disparities equally 
endangered peace. Stability 
could not rest on disparity and 
speedy development of poorer 
nations was essential for durable 
world peace. Each nation had 
to base its development on its 
own efforts. She gave India’s 
instance in this regard and said 
in 27 years of planning the 
average foreign credit for deve¬ 
lopment amounted to only 14 
per cent of the total national 
outlay. 

The major part of India’s 
gigantic effort is that of the 
Indian people themselves. But 
India continued to need help in 
sophisticated areas and it was 
important that international 
economic forces should not put 
fresh impediments in the path 
of developing nations. Mrs. 
Gandhi said trade terms were 
becoming more heavily weighted 
in favour of the rich and against 
the poor. 

Fresh Inflation Unlikely 

The Reserve Bank of India 
is optimistic that severe infla¬ 
tion will not reappear in the 
country according to Dr. K.S. 
Krishnaswamy, RBI Deputy 
Governor. Though prices had 
increased by 10 per cent since 
March last, they were likely to 
be arrested before the end of the 
financial year and might possi¬ 
bly be brought down. The 
RBI was optimistic about the 
overall economic situation fol¬ 
lowing good performance in the 
agricultural and industrial 
fronts. Barring raw cotton, all 
crops had been good. With the 
increased supply of foodgrains, 
any price rise would be arrested. 
In some cases the prices were 
even likely to come down. 

Mr. Krishnaswamy said the 

Government proposed to ease 


the cotton situation by import¬ 
ing five to seven and a half lakh 
bales of raw cotton. With 
bright chances of a £ood crop 
during the forthcoming season 
also, the overall agricultural 
prospects were comfortable with 
no scope for any speculative 
action by the traders. On the 
industrial front, Mr. Krishna¬ 
swamy said sales and demand 
were picking up in most of the 
sectors. A 7 to 8 per cent in- 
ciease in industrial production 
was expected by the 1976 year- 
end. 

Mr. Krishnaswamy referred 
to the comfortable balance of 
payments position and said the 
country was able to pay back a 
260-million-dollar loan to the 
International Monetary Fund 
and meet some other bilateral 
commitments. The Govern¬ 
ment is now in a position to use 
the foreign exchange resources 
to build up buffer stocks of 
foodgrains. 

About credit policy, Mr. 
Krishnaswamy said the RBI was 
keen on maintaining continuity 
so that the borrowers faced no 
uncertainties. In the present 
situation, it would not be proper 
for the RBI to meddle with the 
interest rate structure. 


Rupee Upvalued Again 

The rupee, which has been 
up and up in value of late, 
registered on September 29 a 
record appreciation of 4 6 per 
cent against the pound sterling, 
thereby making t h c pound 
cheaper by Rs. 3 61 than what 
it was a year ago. This revalua¬ 
tion was the ninth in the series 
and second in a week since the 
rupee was delinked from the 
pound in September 1975. Over 
the past year, the rupee has 
gained ground of nearly 20 per 
cent. 

The middle rate is Rs, 14-70 
per pound as against Rs. 15‘40 
which noted a fall from Rs. 16, 
When the rupee was delinked 
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from the pound, the rate was 
Rs. 18-31. 

The Reserve Bank of India 
revised its rates for the pur¬ 
chase and sale of pound sterling 
for spot delivery, the new rates 
being: buying: £ 6 8259 per Rs. 
100 (corresponding to Rs. 14 65 
per sterling pound), selling: 
£ 6‘7797 per Rs. 100 (corres¬ 
ponding to Rs. 14-75 per sterling 
pound). 

The fluctuating fortune of 
the pound has been such that 
it touched a new low of $ 16300 
on September 29 because of 
continued selling pressure 
against the previous day’s clos¬ 
ing rate of $ 1-6819. This dec¬ 
line strikes a contrast with the 
pound’s value of $ 19165 as on 
March 31, 1976. In effect, the 
pound has lost its value to the 
extent of 44 6 per cent in the 
last five years or so. 

The pound regained some¬ 
what in view of Britain’s appeal 
to the International Monetary 
Fund to release the fund at its 
credit and the big support lent 
by the Bank of England. 

Banking Commission’s 
Assurances 

Any scheme of reorganiza¬ 
tion and restructuring of the 22 
nationalized banks that might 
emerge as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of Banking Com¬ 
mission will not affect the ser¬ 
vices of bank employees. The 
rationalization, by itself, will 
not make any bank employee 
redundant or liable to retrench¬ 
ment. This has been made 
clear by the Commission while 
issuing a questionnaire to elicit 
public opinion on the terms of 
reference of the Commission. 
The Commission was set up 
last July under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Manubhai Shah., 

If there are any extra bank 
personnel as a result of the 
restructuring, they would be 
utilized for improved and en¬ 
larged banking services, parti- 
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cularly in the under-banked and 
rural areas, and in creation of 
mobile or decentralized banking 
promotion agencies. 

The 24-point questionnaire 
is broadly divided into two 
parts. The first part is addres¬ 
sed to the citizens, public wor¬ 
kers, experts, academicians, eco¬ 
nomists, agriculturists, small 
artisans, professionals, indus¬ 
trial and business circles, co¬ 
operative credit bodies and self- 
employed persons to elicit their 
advice in micro and macro 
planning of the banking organi¬ 
zation. The second part is 
meant for experts in banking 
and management, but others 
can ako sorul fhrir vif»ws 

The general questionnaire 
invites public opinion on re¬ 
grouping of banks, mobiliza¬ 
tion of savings, advances, ins¬ 
pection and public relations, 
banking education and motiva¬ 
tion of the staff. 

The Commission has sought 
opinion whether it would be 
preferable to have the State 
Bank of India at the all-India 
level and group of other 21 
banks into seven or eight zonal 
banks with headquarters in their 
respective zones. The Com¬ 
mission has referred to three 
alternatives for regrouping the 
existing banks. 

Oil Prospects Still Brighter 

Oil exploration in off-shore 
sources is brightening conti¬ 
nuously, Mr. K.D. Malaviya, 
Union Minister of Petroleum, 
said in Bombay on October 9. 
After presiding over a meeting 
of the Parliamentary Consulta¬ 
tive Committee for his Ministry, 
Mr. Malaviya said that there 
was every expectation of finding 
crude in an area between Bom¬ 
bay High and Bassein, where a 
‘fault’ structure was to he fully 
explored in the next few months. 
He also described the Bassein 
structure (85 km. off Bombay 
shore) where a large gas field 
has been struck, as a ‘bonus gift 


to the nation’. He compared 
the gas find, on a proved basis, 
at Bassein, to the Cambay gas 
field off Gujarat, and said, “in 
Bassein it is many times more 
than at Cambay.” 

The advantage of the Bassein 
gas was that it was so near 
(85 km. fromJBombay) that the 
cost of laying pipelines to the 
city would be economical, par¬ 
ticularly because the field ex¬ 
tends from north to south, 
along the coast. 

Mr. Malaviya said that 
Bombay High was producing 
crude oil at the rate of 13,000 
barrels a day from four produc¬ 
ing wells. Nineteen wells had 
been drilled so far, seven for 
production and 12 for explora¬ 
tion and assessment. One of the 
12 wells had proved to be dry 
and another had oil at much 
deeper levels under sea than the 
generally shallow level of oil 
deposits in Bombay High. 

Mr. Malaviya said that 85 
to 90 wells would be dug at 
Bombay High to tap the re¬ 
sources in this area. He also 
indicated that offshore explora¬ 
tion activity was being intensi¬ 
fied since the end of the mon¬ 
soon. 

India Offered Mirage Plant 

France has offered to estab¬ 
lish in India a plant to manu¬ 
facture Mirage F-l fighter air¬ 
craft as well as missiles and 
civil aircraft. This was stated 
by Mr. Jaques Noetinger and 
General Raymond Guillon of 
the French aeronautics industry 
at a Press conference in Delhi 
on September 28. 

A three-member French 
aeronautics delegation was on 
a visit to India to discuss with 
the defence and civil aviation 
authorities the possibilities of 
French collaboration for estab¬ 
lishing sophisticated plants in 
the aeronautics field, 

Mr. Noetinger said France 

was not establishing any Mirage 
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aircraft plant in Pakistan. India 
was the only country in South 
Asia to which France had pro¬ 
posed setting up of a Mirage 
plant He said the plant offered 
to India would initially assemble 
the aircraft. Progressively it 
would manufacture parts until 
100 % indigenization was achiev¬ 
ed. The plant besides meeting 
the Air Force’s requirements 
could also mahufacture some 
sophisticated parts for the 
French plant. 

Mr. Noetinger said France 
had concluded an agreement 
with India for the manufacture 
of single-engine multi-purpose 
light helicopters by Hindustan 
Auronautics at Bangalore. 
Drawings for the helicopter had 
already been prepared and 
Indian engineers were in France 
to finalize the details. 

Sea Law Talks Not a Failure 

Mr. H.R. Gokhale,. Union 
Law Minister, who had led the 
Indian delegation to the recent 
Law of the Sea Conference in 
New York, stated on returning 
to New Delhi that while no 
agreement could be reached at 
the meeting he did not regatd 
the whole exercise as a failure. 

He thought the main hurdle 
was the exploitation of sea 
resources beyond the Economic 
Zone and the appointment of an 
International Sea Bed Autho¬ 
rity, as suggested by most of 
the developing countries. Once 
agreement was reached on this, 
difficulties on other issues could 
be resolved. 

He said that India and some 
other countries were opposed 
to holding the conference so 
soon after the earlier meeting 
when “a single negotiating text” 
was evolved. But some coun¬ 
tries were anxious to get quick 
decisions and had insisted 
on a conference in August- 
September. 

Meanwhile, certain coun¬ 
tries, including the U.S.A. and 
Mexico, had already passed 


laws on Some of the still debated 
issues, specifying the dates when 
these would take effect. But 
India had only passed enabling 
legislation on the limits of the 
Economic Zone and territorial 
waters without specifying the 
dates when the law would come 
into force. 

On the question of giving 
Andamans and Nicobar islands 
the status of archipelago States, 
no agreement had -yet been 
reached but the issue was not 
closed. About 30 countries 
similarly placed held the same 
view as India in the matter. 

The next Law of the Sea 
Conference is due on May 23, 
1977. when another atlempt will 
be made to reach agreement on 
the controversial issues. 

Bangla Action Unfriendly 

External Affairs Minister 
Y.B. Chavan expressed India’s 
firm belief in the United Nations 
on October 5 that the Bangla¬ 
desh action in bringing up the 
Ganges water question before 
the U.N. would complicate the 
situation and stall bilateral nego¬ 
tiations. 

In his speech to the U.N. 
General Assembly, he also 
counselled Pakistan that 
“harking” upon obsolete reso¬ 
lutions of the Security Council 
on the question of Jammu and 
Kashmir was being unrealistic 
in the present context. He said 
the Simla Agreement provided a 
practical and realistic basis for 
overcoming all impediments to 
friendly and co-operative rela¬ 
tions between India and 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Chavan summed up 
India’s policy towards its neigh¬ 
bours in the sub-continent and 
Asia thus: “In our part of the 
world, India has been pursuing 
a deliberate policy of normalis¬ 
ing and improving relations with 
all its neighbours. We intend 
to continue developing good 
neighbourly relations with all.” 
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His comments on I. & K. 
were in response to the Pakistan 
Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Aziz Ahmed, who 
had referred to it in a statement 
before the Assembly after seve¬ 
ral years. & had implied a 
threat in his speech that there 
could be no durable peace in the 
sub-continent until the Kashmir 
question was settled. Mr. 
Chavan made it clear in his 
speech that the State is an integ¬ 
ral part of India. 

In a reference to the nuclear 
problem, Mr. Chavan expressed 
surprise at continuous attempts 
made by some countries with 
nuclear arsenals to confuse the 
real issue of halting prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons with the 
legitimate pursuit by developing 
countries of programmes for 
the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. With firmness of tone, 
Mr. Chavan declared: “We 
reject the thesis that access to 
the benefils of nuclear energy 
should be limited only to a few 
nations, or that only some 
countries can be trusted to 
behave in a responsible manner 
in embarking upon and imple¬ 
menting programmes in the area 
of the peaceful uses of the 
energy.” 

On the achievement of the 
United Nations, he said a quiet 
revolution was at work during 
the last two decades—a revolu¬ 
tion in the realm of ideas about 
the quality of peace and the 
quality of life for all in the 
future. If the U.N. was to 
survive and grow, “we should 
not unduly burden it with issues 
that lend themselves to solution 
outside the United Nations in 
conformity with the principles 
of its Charter.” 


India Rejects Pak Charge 

India categorically rejected 
in the U.N. General Assembly 
on October 7 the Pakistan 
spokesman’s contention regard¬ 
ing Jammu and Kashmir. 
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Deputy Permanent Repre¬ 
sentative of India at the U.N., 
Mr. S.M. Hashmi, who exer¬ 
cised the right of reply, said that 
the Pakistan representative had 
called for a “final settlement” 
of the so-called Jammu and 
Kashmir dispute on the basis of 
the right of self-determination 
of the people. He said the 
Government of India did not 
accept Pakistan’s position. 

“There is no legal dispute 
concerningthc status of Jammu 
and Kashmir, which is an integ¬ 
ral part of India. However, a 
part of the Indian territory in 
Jammu and Kashmir continues 
to be under the forcible occupa¬ 
tion of Pakistan and it is this 
fact that has created this prob¬ 
lem between India and Pakistan.” 


Peace Pole for Satellites 

Spy satellites can also act 
as sentinels of peace in space. 
This is stated in a book on the 
applications of satellite tech¬ 
nology just published by the 
National Book Trust. Giving 
a bird’s eyeview of the develop¬ 
ments abroad in this field, the 
book (Wonders of Space) says 
that spy satellites are afso capa¬ 
ble of supervising cease-fires. 
Spy satellites make use of spe¬ 
cial devices which register the 
electro-magnetic energy that is 
reflected or emitted by almost 
all objects in nature. 

Written by Mr, Mohan 
Sundara Rajan the book says 
that the power of the satellites 
in ‘seeing’ objects thousands of 
miles away has grown enor¬ 
mously. They also help i n mea¬ 
suring surface targets for Inter¬ 
Continental Ballistic Missiles 
with accuracies of less than half 
a mile. 

Some weather satellites play 
a role in reconnaissance. They 
guide the spy satellites by 
informing them to shut off 
their cameras if there are clouds 
below. Even if the military 
objects cannot be seen by spy 
satellites, the tell-tale evidence 
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like the trails of aircraft, the 
exhaust of missiles and the 
movements of ships can be 
recorded. 

The information gathered 
by spy satellites is recorded on 
tape and radioed as coded 
digits to ensure secrecy. Almost 
any data can be sent this way 
and plans are under way to 
transmit one “gigabit” (one 
billion bits of information per 
second) as against 100 “mega¬ 
bits” (million bits) per second 
at present. 

An important area of opera¬ 
tion of spy satellites relates to 
submarines, which can fire 
Inter-Continental Ballistic Mis¬ 
siles from under water. These 
satellites can detect the sub¬ 
marines going at high speed, 
within 60 metres of the surface, 
by registering the change in the 
sea temperature caused by the 
submarines. Spy satellites not 
only report the launching of 
missiles but also feed the data 
to computers which analyse the 
information and predict the 
possible impact area. 


“Man in India” Survey 

The average height of an 
Indian male adult is 1 metre 
63 cms. and weight 50'4 kg. 
The constitution varies from 
“average to very weak”. This 
was revealed in the first all- 
India bioanthropological survey 
(ATBAS) conducted by the An¬ 
thropological Survey of India. 
The first round of the survey 
“Man in India” concluded 
recently. 

The survey, which recorded 
the stature of adult males, based 
on measurement of 7,106 indi¬ 
viduals taken from 96 locations 
in 14 States, found that the 
people of Punjab, Haryana and 
adjoining parts of Rajasthan 
are the “tallest” and their 
average height is around 1 
metre 68'4 cms. They are fol¬ 
lowed by Gujarat (1 m. 65 cms.; 
Tamil Nadu 1 m. 63 4 cms.); 
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Abortive Coup Bid in China 

Former Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung's widow, Chiang Chung, 
and three other members of the 
Communist Party Politburo 
were arrested in Peking on Oc¬ 
tober 12 following what was 
officially described as “a plot to 
stage a coup” against the new 
Chinese leadership. The other 
three radicals accused of hatch¬ 
ing a plot were: Wang Hung- 
weri, the Communist party’s 
second vice-chairman; Chang 
Chun-chiao, first vice-premier, 
and Yao Wen-yuan, a leading 
Chinese ideologue and polemi¬ 
cist. 

These members were believ¬ 
ed to be part of the “Shanghai 
Mafia”. All the four arrested 
leaders are leftist radical mem¬ 
bers of the party’s Politburo 
who started the notable part of 
their career in Shanghai. Chang 
Chun-chiao was believed to be 
the most powerful of the group. 
He was also the Chinese army’s 
Political Commissar. He was a 
member of the party’s standing 
committee and was at one time 
talked of as a likely future Prime 
Minister of China. 

It was not known when the 
coup bid was made. But it is 
known that the radical group 
had hardly any following in the 
Red Army. It is also consider¬ 
ed possible that the allegations 
against them referred to some 
other form of treason such as 
manipulating or forging of say¬ 
ings which purportedly came 
from Chairman Mao during the 
last months of his life. 

According to other sources, 
Mr. Li is tipped to succeed Mr. 
Hua as Prime Minister of China 


to fill the vacancy created by 
Hua’s promotion to Chairman¬ 
ship. 

Hua—Mao’s Successor 

The Chinese Premier, Mr„ 
Hua Kuo-feng, succeeded Mao 
Tse-tung as Chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party and 
leader of the world’s most 
populous nation, on October 9. 

Wall posters appeared on 
Peking streets proclaiming Mr, 
Hua’s appointment. The posters 
called on the Chinese people to 
resolutely support Mr. Hua’s 
appointment and !•> rally around 
the Communist Party Central 
Committee. T he statement also 
disclosed that Mr. Hua would 
take overall charge of rditing 
and publishing the works of 
Chairman Mao. 

China has vowed to follow 
Mao’s revolutionary line and as 
keeper of the Mao archives, Mr. 
Hua will be in an unchallenge¬ 
able position to lay down party 
ideology. Mr. Hua gets “un¬ 
precedented” spread of power 
stretching across the State party 
and military machinery. 

Mr. Hua Kuo-feng, aged 
about 55, was for many years a 
provincial leader in Hunan, the 
home province of Mao Tse- 
tung. Last April he succeeded 
the late Premier, Mr. Chou En- 
lai, and at the same time was 
named Party Central Committee 
Vice-Chairman. 

The post of Chairman of the 
Party’s Military Commission to 
which Mr. HUa has also been 
appointed is extremely impor¬ 
tant since the commission is the 
link between the party and the 
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army. The decisions were pro¬ 
bably taken at party meetings at 
the highest level. 

The appointment of Mr. 
Hua Kuo-feng as the head of the 
Chinese Communist Party was 
decided by Mao Tse-tung before 
he died, according to posters in 
Peking. The posters asked peo¬ 
ple to “support firmly” the deci¬ 
sions which made Hua Kuo- 
feng the Chairman of the party 
Central Committee and of the 
Military Commission. 

The posters praised the move 
as “wise” and said it was the 
wish of the late Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese 
Communist Party and People’s 
Liberation Army issued a warn¬ 
ing to all those who would 
“Betray Marxism, Leninism and 
Mao Tse-tung's thought” and 
“Tamper with Chairman Mao’s 
directives". The warning was 
expressed in a joint front-page 
editorial of the ‘People’s Daily’, 
the “Red Flag” and the “Libe¬ 
rations Army” daily. The 
authors asserted that “anyone 
who practices revisionism and 
splitlism and engages in cons¬ 
piracies is bound to fail”. 

“Historical experience shows 
that it has never been easy to 
try to crush our party”, the joint 
editorial said. Its publication 
marked the end of a one-month 
mourning period for Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The editorial called on the 
Chinese people to “rally most 
closely round the party Central 
Committee headed by Comrade 
Hua Kuo-feng” and reminded 
them that “a deep understand¬ 
ing and grasp of Mao Tsc-tung’s 
thought requires that it be stu¬ 
died and applied in the course 
of the struggle”. 


Four-point Plan for Rhodesia 

An early settlement of 
Rhodesia’s 11-ycar-old consti¬ 
tutional crisis is predicted by 
South African and Rhodesian 
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Prime Ministers as a result of 
Dr. Kissinger’s peace mission 
in September 1976. 

In Salisbury, the Rhodesian 
leader, Mr. Ian Smith, said his 
talks with the U.S. Secretary of 
State in Pretoria had produced 
concrete results “which could 
lead to a settlement in near 
future”. In Pretoria, the South 
African Prime Minister, Mr. 
John Vorstcr, said the proposals 
put to Mr. Smith by Dr. Kis¬ 
singer could result in a Rho¬ 
desian settlement. 

The U.S.-British terms for a 
settlement, as Dr. Kissinger put 
them to Mr. Smith, contained 
four main preconditions: 

1. Mr. Smith’s acceptance 
of the principle of majority rule. 

2. Elections for majority 
rule to be held in about two 
years. 

3. Until an agreement by 
all concerned is reached, there 
will be no legal independence 
for Rhodesia before majority 
rule is established. 

4. Negotiations for an 
independent constitution are not 
to be unduly prolonged, or 
thwarted. 

Dr. Kissinger informed Mr. 
Smith that the African Presi¬ 
dents would be ready, if these 
preconditions were met, to do 
what they could to halt all 
guerrilla activity against Rhode¬ 
sia’s whites. At the same time 
and under the same circum¬ 
stances the U.N. would be 
asked to cancel the economic 
sanctions now in force against 
Rhodesia. 

The U.S.-British plan for 
Rhodesia’s political and econo¬ 
mic future envisages that after 
the Smith regime has accepted 
the principle of majority rule, 
Britain (as the sovereigu power 
still legally responsible for Rho¬ 
desia) will convene a constitu¬ 
tional conference, probably in 
Geneva. The participants 
would include Mr. Smith’s re¬ 
presentatives, whether white or 


black tribal chiefs, and delegates 
from the country’s several divid¬ 
ed black nationalist parties, with 
Britain presiding. The U.S.A., 
which wants no seat at the con¬ 
ference, would probably send 
experts to help and advise. 

American. British and South 
African envoys have discussed 
the shape, size and make-up of 
an international trust fund to 
promote investments in an inde¬ 
pendent Rhodesia to aid the 
country’s white minority under 
black rule. About two billion 
dollars may be provided for the 
project which aims at reconcil¬ 
ing “European fears with Afri¬ 
can aspirations.” 

American and South Afri¬ 
can envoys are to seek ways of 
bringing together rival groups, 
which must design a constitu¬ 
tion for an independent Nami¬ 
bia detached and freed from the 
mastery of its white masters in 
Pretoria. 

Rhodesia Accepts Plan 

Rhodesia's Government and 
ruling party accepted the Kis¬ 
singer proposals for African 
majority rule in two years, on 
the understanding that the guer¬ 
rilla war will cease. 

Terrorism is supposed to 
cease on acceptance of the set¬ 
tlement plan. 

Government sources said 
earlier that it was Mr. Vorster 
who effectively compelled Mr. 
Smith to accept the Kissinger 
package. Mr. Vorstcr had 
threatened to squeeze or cut 
Rhodesia’s trade lifelines 
through South Africa which are 
now this country’s only means 
of survival. 

“In these circumstances, the 
Kissinger package was an offer 
we couldn’t refuse”, a Govern¬ 
ment official said. 

President Nyerere was quot¬ 
ed as saying he expected a pro¬ 
visional Rhodesian Government 
to be set up within a matter of 
weeks. He made it clear that 
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the interim regime would only 
be acceptable to him if it was 
run by the African majority. 

Dr. Kissinger is stated to 
have assured President Nyerere 
that if Rhodesia failed to accept 
majority rule, South Africa 
would apply a “final squeeze” 
on Mr. Ian Smith. 

The five “frontline” Presi¬ 
dents in southern Africa, who 
met in Lusaka, announced on 
September 27 their rejection of 
the Anglo-American plans for 
a settlement of the Rhodesia 
problem as outlined by the 
white minority Government of 
Mr. Ian Smith. They called 
on Britain to convene a consti¬ 
tutional conference outside Rho¬ 
desia on the country's future. 
The five Presidents—of Zambia, 
Tanzania, Mozambique, Bot¬ 
swana and Angola--issued their 
statement at the end of a sum¬ 
mit. The Presidents studied the 
proposals “as outlined by the 
illegal and racist regime (of 
Rhodesia) which, if accepted, 
would be tantamount to legaliz¬ 
ing the colonialist and racist 
structures of power”. 

President Neto said in a 
joint communique marking the 
end of the visit of the Congolese 
(Brazzaville) President, Mr. 
Marien Ngouabi, to Angola, 
said that an “armed struggle 
alone” would guarantee victory 
for “the oppressed people of 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), Namibia 
and South Africa”. Both Pre¬ 
sidents were apprehensive about 
•“imperialist manoeuvres aimed 
at compromising the attainment 
of real independence” in these 
countries. 

In * Dar-es-Salaam, Rev. 
Sithole, leader of one of the 
militant factions in the Rho¬ 
desian nationalist movement, 
criticised the Anglo-U.S. Rho¬ 
desian proposals, claiming they 
were aimed at creating a “neo¬ 
colonialist regime”. 

S, Africa Now Totalitarian 

A report published by the 
Christian Institute of South 


Africa, disclosed that the anti 
apartheid riots in South Africa 
have made the regime in Pre¬ 
toria assume totalitarian powers 
with hundreds of Blacks detain¬ 
ed without trial. 

The 42-page report titled 
“South Africa—A Police 
State ?” backs up its allegations 
with a series of facts and figures. 
At least 315 people, mostly 
Africans, have been detained 
without trial since the start of 
the unrest three months ago. 
Another 2,600 people have been 
arrested on specific charges of 
looting and violence, but the 
315 listed in the report are 
claimed to belong to African 
organizations such as the South 
African Students’ Movement, 
the Black Community Program¬ 
me, the Black Women’s Fede¬ 
ration, the Black Parents Asso¬ 
ciation of Soweto and the Black 
Peoples’ Convention. 

The report also refers to 
allegations of torture of political 
detainees but concedes that there 
has been no proof of this per¬ 
haps because the prisoners are 
held secretly. Over the past 14 
years, 25 political detainees died 
in South African prisons. An¬ 
other 92 prisoners, held by 
police under criminal laws, died 
last year. 

The facts presented in this 
report tend to justify the serious 
question whether South Africa 
is now perhaps an “incomplete” 
police State if not a police 
State in the full sense of the 
word. 

The Vorster regime has 
always maintained that the exis¬ 
tence of a vigorous parlia¬ 
mentary opposition and a free 
and highly critical Press in 
South Africa are proof that 
“the country is not a police 
State.” 


McNamara Plan to End Poverty 

World Bank President 
Robert McNamara on October 
4 appealed to the developing 
countries to help their oWn 
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people more effectively but said 
wealthy nations must at the 
same time be much more gener¬ 
ous with their aid. He pro¬ 
posed a “global compact” bet¬ 
ween rich and poor nations 
aimed at eradicating absolute 
poverty by the end of the 20th 
century. 

Addressing the opening ses¬ 
sion of the joint annual meeting 
of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund at 
Manila, Mr. McNamara said 
both rich and poor countries 
contributed to the persistence of 
poverty. World financial 
leaders met there to grapple 
with the problems of Third 
World poverty, currency up¬ 
heavals, unemployment and a 
faltering economic recovery.' 

“The blunt truth is that 
absolute poverty is a function 
of neglect—and of our neglect 
as much as of any one else, for 
we here represent the Govern¬ 
ments, and the financial 
resources, and the international 
institutions best suited to end 
the curse.” 

The Governments of the 
poor countries had neglected 
population planning and essen¬ 
tial public services. “Much of 
what they have spent has bene¬ 
fited only a privileged few”. 

Mr. McNamara then criti¬ 
cised the aid performance of the 
industrialised countries. “What¬ 
ever the degrees of neglect the 
Governments in the poorest 
countries may have been res¬ 
ponsible for, it has been more 
than matched by the failure of 
the international community to 
assist them in the development 
task”. 

The poorest countries, on 
their part, must begin their task 
by changing national investment 
priorities and by putting greater 
emphasis on assisting the poor¬ 
est to become more productive, 
he suggested. These nations 
must move closer to the 
long-term goal of standing on 
their own feet by earning and 
saving more foreign exchange. 
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They must stimulate and diver¬ 
sify exports. Some of them 
relied heavily on earnings from 
a few weak commodities such as 
jute and tea, which faced a very 
uncertain future on the world 
market. 

Mr. McNamara said these 
countries should also reduce 
their reliance on agricultural 
imports, particularly foodgrains, 
by increasing food production. 
Poverty could be reversed 
through extensive policy changes 
by the developing countries, 
supported by a similar effort by 
developed nations Levels of 
official development assistance 
for the poorest countries were 
at present disgracefully in¬ 
adequate. 

On the basis of present 
plans, there was no hope that 
the aid target of 0- 7 per cent of 
Gross National Product set in 
1970 for the U.N. development 
decade could be reached. There 
was a serious possibility that 
performances might be further 
eroded. The main reason was 
that the strongest and wealthiest 
industrial nations were substan¬ 
tially less responsive than other 
countries. A list of aid statis¬ 
tics attached to copies of his 
speech showed that the United 
States, Japan and West Ger¬ 
many had done less than many 
smaller industrial countries. 
Only Holland and Sweden met 
the U.N. target in 1975-76. 

Condemned Lot 

The World Bank President, 
In an impassioned plea to help 
the world’s worst-off nations, 
offered a graphic description of 
what it meant to be poor in 
1976. 

The annual income of more 
than one billion people in the 
world’s poorest countries has 
risen only by about two dollars 
to 150 dollars in the past decade 
of massive inflation. 

What is beyond the power 
of any set of statistics to illus¬ 
trate is the inhuman degrada- 
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tion to which the vast majority 
of these individuals are con¬ 
demned because of poverty. 

“Malnutrition saps their 
energy, stunts their bodies, and 
shortens their lives. Illiteracy 
darkens their minds and fore¬ 
closes their future. Simple, 
preventable diseases maim and 
kill their children. Squalor 
and ugliness pollute and poison 
their surroundings”. 

The miraculous gift of Life 
itself, and all its intrinsic poten¬ 
tial—so promising and reward¬ 
ing to us—is eroded and reduced 
for them to a desperate effort to 
survive. The self-perpetuating 
plight of the absolute poor 
simply cuts them off from what¬ 
ever progress t fie re may be in 
their own societies. 

“Unless specific efforts are 
made to bring them into the 
development process, no feasible 
degree of traditional welfare, or 
simple redistribution of already 
inadequate national income, can 
fundamentally alter the cir¬ 
cumstances that impoverish 
them”. 


Have-nots for More SDRs 

Developing nations have 
called for a new allocation of 
SDRs (Special Drawing Rights) 
to make up to some extent for 
uneven distribution of inter¬ 
national liquidity, with non-oil 
developing countries being the 
most affected. 

In a communique at the end 
of the two-day meeting in 
Manila early in October, the 
“Group of Twenty-four” deve¬ 
loping nations said the ratio of 
international reserves to world 
imports bad gone down since 
1970 and that the role of SDRs 
as a reserve asset has continued 
to decline while that of reserve 
currencies is strengthening. A 
new allocation of SDRs was also 
warranted by the need to en¬ 
hance its role in the inter¬ 
national monetary system. 


The developing countries* 
Finance Ministers also expressed 
the view that the IMF gold sales 
should proceed in a manner that 
would meet the interests of 
countries bacause the amount 
realised so far from three auc¬ 
tions indicated that the 3 7 
billion SDR target would not be 
realised. * 

The communique recorded 
“strong disappointment” that 
the official development assis¬ 
tance continued to lag behind 
the need for concessionary assis¬ 
tance from the industrialised 
countries. It called for a re¬ 
view of IMF policies to enable 
the developing countries to 
secure a more adequate balance 
of payments support from the 
fund on reasonable terms. 

The Ministers emphasised 
the need for IDA .replenishment 
at the level of nine billion dollars 
and for negotiations to be com¬ 
pleted by March next year. They 
also called for advance contri¬ 
butions to be pledged by the 
donor countries by April 1977 
to prevent a halt in the opera¬ 
tions of the IDA. 

The communique further 
pressed for continued operations 
of the “third window” which 
was initially set up for one year 
from July 1975. 

Referring to commodity 
prices, the communique said 
industrialised countries must 
adopt measures that wou}d 
result in reduced fluctuations in. 
commodity prices and sub¬ 
stantial improvement in export 
earnings of developing countries. 
The Ministers also urged im¬ 
plementation of the common 
fund under an integrated pro¬ 
gramme for commodity exports. 

Failure of Manila Meet 

The International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and World Bank 
concluded their annual meetings 
in Manila on October 8 with a 
consensus on “substantial 
replenishment” of the IDA for 
• 
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Its soft lending in poorer nations 
but with little else that the Third 
World looked for. 

The meeting left wide open 
the question whether the World 
Bank would be recapitalised and 
made more development- 
oriented. Uncertainty on this 
score was intensified by the 
American obstinacy expressed 
in the speech of U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Edward Simon. 

While World Bank President 
Robert McNamara shared the 
concern of the developing coun¬ 
tries over recent hardening of the 
Bank’s lending terms, Mr. 
Simon saw these as a strengthen¬ 
ing of its financial position. 

The IMF, in the coming 
year, would develop principles 
and guidelines for surveillance 
of exchange rate policies and 
keep under review the question 
of adequacy or otherwise of 
international liquidity acd pos¬ 
sible improvements in compen¬ 
satory and buffer stock financ¬ 
ing facilities. 

Summing up the five-day 
discussion, Mr. McNamara 
noted the concern voiced by 
several countries on the Bank’s 
lending terms. On JDA’s fifth 
replenishment, Mr. McNamara 
said there was a general consen¬ 
sus that it should be higher in 
real terms than the last replenish¬ 
ment. The Manila meeting 
endorsed the proposed $ 408 
million increase in the capital 
of the International Finance 
Corporation (IFCU) which 
lends to the private sector in 
developing countries. 

Apparently referring to the 
demands voiced by Third World 
countries, including India, for 
more programme lending, Mr. 
McNamara said the Bank would 
give careful consideration to all 
these proposals during the com¬ 
ing months. He said develop¬ 
ing countries must introduce 
and execute sound domestic 
policies that would assure both 
high rates of growth and greater 
equity in the distribution of 
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benefits Sf that growth through¬ 
out their societies. 

The Chairman of the annual 
meeting, Mr. Mohammad lmady 
(Syria) said a consensus emerged 
at Manila <>n the need for a 
central guiding hand in the 
creation and distribution of 
adequate international liquidity 
and many Governors had ex¬ 
pressed their hopes that the 
Fund would increasingly assume 
this role. 

The IMF and the World 
Bank have admitted Surinam 
and Guinea-Bissau as members. 
This raised the members of the 
IMF to 131 nations, while the 
World Bank has now 130 
members. 

World Bank Cuts Interest Rate 

The World Bank has reduc¬ 
ed its top interest rate from 8 9 
per cent to 8'7, following its 
three-monthly review. The de¬ 
cision was made just before the 
Bank came under strong criti¬ 
cism from developing countries 
about its lending policies, in- 
cludingintercst rates, but mainly 
about the methods of paying 
the money back. 

Earlier this year, the bank 
adopted a policy of reviewing 
its lending interest rate every 
thiee months because the cost 
of obtaining money for lending 
was rising in the world. At the 
beginning of the year it stood at 
8 5 per cent, rising to 8‘85 on 
June 1. In July it was decided 
to use a neW formula. This 
provided for a quarterly review 
adjusted to the average weighted 
cost by the amount and maturity 
of funds borrowed in the pre¬ 
ceding 12 months. To this was 
added O'05 per cent to arrive 
at the rate the bank charges in 
the ensuring quarter. 

Finance Ministers of the 
IMF’s “Group of 24’’ (made up 
of developing countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America) ex¬ 
pressed “grave concern” about 
the changes in the lending 
policy. 


A communique called on 
the World Bank to think again. 
It said the Ministers considered 
that these features of the bank 
assistance to developing coun¬ 
tries should be reviewed 
promptly. 

The World Bank has recently 
reduced its average grace periods 
for loans; average repayment 
periods were cut from 20 to 15 
years. 


Worldwide Nuclear Race 

About 35 countries will be 
able to produce nuclear explo¬ 
sives as by-products of peaceful 
nuclear programmes by 1985, 
according to the Stockholm 
International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPR1). Global nu¬ 
clear power already amounts to 
50,000 megatons of explosive 
power, or about 15 tons of 
TNT per capita worldwide. 

The book, “Armaments and 
Disarmament in the Nuclear 
Age” which contains these dis¬ 
closures, marked SIPRl’s 10th 
anniversary. It noted that six 
nations have already exploded 
nuclear devices. 

Describing nuclear weapons 
as “the ultimate absurdity”, it 
says the combined explosive 
capability of U.S. and Russian 
tactical nuclear weapons alone 
(excluding strategic weapons) is 
equivalent to 700 million tons 
of TNT or 50,000 Hiroshima 
bombs. 

About 18,000 tactical 
nuclear weapons are said to be 
deployed in Europe alone. Ac¬ 
cording to SIPRI, bombardment 
of Europe by only a tiny fraction 
of these weapons could elimi¬ 
nate the entire urban popula¬ 
tion. Large additional casual¬ 
ties would be caused by the 
nuclear fall-out. 

In the 30 years since Hiro¬ 
shima “the nuclear arsenal of 
the U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R. has 
grown so large as to be grossly 
in excess of any conceivable 
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need, political or military”. In 
1975, world military expenditure 
was about 280 billion dollars at 
current prices. The cumulative 
world military expenditure since 
the end of World War II 
amounts to 7,000 billion dollars. 

Around 7% to 8% of the 
world output is going to the 
military—more than double the 
figure immediately before World 
Wars I and II. It is now over 
6% of the global gross national 
product and equal to the total 
income of countries whose 
population comprise more than 
half of mankind. 


Russia Explains Arms Race 

Mr. Brezhnev declared on 
October 6 that constant military 
pressure from NATO countries 
forced Russia and other Socialist 
countries to build up their forces. 
In an interview to French TV 
beamed throughout East and 
West Europe, the Soviet leader 
said this arms race spurred his 
country to perfect its armed 
might. But Russia “has never 
threatened anyone and never 
will” and “it was ready to reduce 
armed forces on a reciprocal 
basis”. 

“If someone is really wor¬ 
ried about the level of the Soviet 
armed forces, it would seem the 
other side must have more 
reasons for getting down in 
earnest to reducing armaments, 
for advancing step by step to 
the great goal of general dis¬ 
armament”. 

Russia on its part was con¬ 
stantly working for binding 
international agreements and 
“had made specific proposals to 
this effect at the U.N. and the 
Vienna talks”. The struggle 
against the arms build-up had 
become urgent and “therefore, 
merited special attention from 
top leaders of the States. 

“Though something had 
been achieved in limiting arma¬ 
ments, it could not be regarded 
as satisfactory.” 
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He criticized some Western 
countries for spreading myths 
about illusory Soviet threats and 
said: “Though the Soviet Union 
had impressive armed forces, it 
has never threatened anyone and 
does not threaten anyone”. He 
said Russia was ready for 
mutual force reductions and 
other measures leading to gene¬ 
ral disarmament. 

There were forces in the 
U.S.A., West Germany and 
other countries who were work¬ 
ing for return to the Cold War. 
He said these countries were 
attempting to distort the spirit 
and letter of the Helsinki 
Agreement. 

Mr. Brezhnev described 
detente as a path that leads 
from confrontation to co-opera¬ 
tion, from sabre rattling threats 
to the solution of disputes 
through co-operation. This 
entails “the reorganization of 
international relations on the 
sound foundations of peaceful 
co-existence and mutual respect 
and mutual benefit.” 


Big Missile Drive by Russia 

The U.S. Defence Secretary, 
Mr. Donald Rumsfeld, has 
claimed that the Russians are 
pushing ahead with an un¬ 
precedented missiles pro¬ 
gramme. Asked why the Rus¬ 
sians had embarked on such a 
programme, he said: “They arc 
clearly striving not to be on the 
losing side in the event those 
weapons are used”. 

The Russians now have more 
than 1,500 inter-continental 
range missiles in land bases and 
more than 800 in submarines. 
This compared with 1,054 U.S. 
land-based missiles and 656 in 
submarine launching devices. 

“Current trends indicate 
that in the 1980’s, all or most of 
the existing Russian ICBMs 
could be replaced by more ad¬ 
vanced weapons. 

The Russians still lagged 
behind the U.S,A. in the impor¬ 


tant area of missile accuracy, 
but they are making strides in 
this field. 

In a departure from the esti¬ 
mate of the Arms Control 
Agency, he said in intermediate 
range SS-20 missile has not yet 
been deployed. This missile 
was not considered an ICBM 
within the meaning of the 
nuclear arms agreement with 
Russia, but its presence should 
be kept in mind as approaching 
the edge of the ICBM range. 
Mr. Rumsfeld also endorsed the 
Pentagon’s evaluation of the 
new Soviet Backfire bomber as 
capablof intcr-continental mis¬ 
sions under certain conditions. 


U.S. Stockpiling War Material 

The U.S. Government has 
announced a major change in 
the stockpiling of strategic mate¬ 
rials, saying that it would mean 
a considerable increase in the 
quantities of 72 out of the 93 
materials now held. The new 
policy will substantially increase 
the market value of the Govern¬ 
ment’s strategic stockpile now 
estimated to be worth 7 4 
billion dollars. But Gen. Bray, 
head of Federal Preparedness 
Agency, refused to assign a 
value to plans for the new stock¬ 
pile that is based on anticipated 
needs for a major war over a 
three-year period. The pre¬ 
vious stockpile policy consider¬ 
ed only a war of one year dura¬ 
tion in determining U.S. defence 
needs. 

The strategic stockpile is 
maintained to ensure that the 
United States will have all the 
necessary raw materials during 
wartime. 

Purchases under the new 
stockpile policy will be the first 
major* acquisitions since 1959. 
About 95 per cent of the current 
stockpile of materials, stored in 
military installations and de¬ 
pots, other government storage 
areas and leased civilian ware- 
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houses, Was bought prior to 
that year. 

The new stockpile would be 
“substantially higher in terms of 
material and dollar value” than 
what is now being held. How 
much higher would depend on 
what the material is worth as it 
is acquired over a period of 
years, perhaps 10 to 15 years. 

Iran-France Nuclear Pact 

President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing announced early in 
October that he had concluded 
with the Shah of Iran deals 
worth 40 billion francs (eight 
billion dollars), including the 
building of eight nuclear-power 
plants. 

Construction of the first two 
nuclear stations of 900 megawatt 
near Abadan port will begin 
shortly, yielding a total of seven 
billion francs (1*5 billic.i dol¬ 
lars) in immediate orders for the 
French industry. 

The contract also provides 
for a nuclear research centre at 
Isfahan, south of Teheran, and 
the training of Iranian scientists 
and technicians. Iranian Prime 
Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda 
explained “The atomic bomb 
does not interest us. We want 
to master nuclear technology.” 

Iran has an ambitious nu¬ 
clear energy programraeof 20 to 
25 power stations with a total 
output of 25 ; 000 megawatts over 
the next two decades. The 
French President described the 
Iran N-power programme as 
“reasonable and justified”. 

Soviet Plan for Mid.-East Peace 

The U.S.S.R. has called for 
immediate resumption of the 
Geneva Peace Conference on 
West Asia with the fully parti¬ 
cipation of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization on an equal 
footing. 

According to Moscow, an 
all-encompassing political set¬ 
tlement in West Asia would 
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create the necessary conditions 
for “solution of the problems 
that are tearing apart” Lebanon. 
The Geneva Conference is the 
best forum “recognised as poli¬ 
tically acceptable by all sides 
concerned” for achieving such 
an overall political settlement. 

The proposal says that the 
U.S.S.R. would be ready to 
participate in the proposed con¬ 
ference. 

Although western mass 
media have expressed scepticism 
over the proposal, stating that 
since Moscow is unable to 
influence events in West Asia, 
the document has merely pro- 
poganda value. The proposal 
once again indicates the Soviet 
concern over the fate of the 
Arab peoples (especially Pales¬ 
tinian) and provides ample proof 
of Moscow’s sincerity in elimi¬ 
nating the major source of ten¬ 
sion in the area. It strikes a 
note of warning: “One should 
not hope that it will be sufficient 
to liquidate one or another seat 
of military conflict for peace to 
be restored to the Middle East.” 

The Soviet Union has sug¬ 
gested subjects that could con¬ 
stitute the agenda of the con¬ 
ference. These are: (u) With¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from 
all Arab territories occupied in 
1967; ( b ) exercise of inalienable 
rights by the Arab people of 
Palestine, including their right 
to self-determination and estab¬ 
lishment of their own State; (c) 
ensurance of the right to inde¬ 
pendent existence and security 
for all states directly involved in 
the conflict; Arab states border¬ 
ing on Israel on the one side 
and the state of Israel on the 
other—with appropriate inter¬ 
national guarantees offered to 
them; ( d) end to the state of 
war between the concerned Arab 
countries and Israel. 

N. Korea to Scrap Armistice Pact 

North Korea on October 9 
called on the United States to, 
conclude a bilateral peace treaty 


in place of the 1953 Korean 
Armistice Agreement to reduce 
tension and eliminate the danger 
of war on the Korean peninsula. 

M a j. General Ju-Kyung, 
North Korea’s senior delegate 
to the meeting of the Military 
Armistice Commission (MAC), 
made the request while accusing 
South Korea of war provoca¬ 
tions along the demilitarised 
zone. This was the first com¬ 
mission meeting since the one¬ 
time joint security truce village 
was partitioned on September 
16, 1976. 

U.S. Rear Adm. Mark 
Frudden speaking for the Ame¬ 
rican-led U.N. command, im¬ 
mediately refused to discuss the 
peace treaty bid or any other 
political subject as inappro¬ 
priate for the Military Armistice 
Commission to pursue. Adm. 
Frudden told the meeting that 
both sides should make mutual 
efforts to solve problems by 
utilising MAC organs in ac¬ 
cordance with the Armistice 
Agreement. He proposed to 
North Korea to negotiate an 
agreement on “more effective 
functioning” of the MAC. The 
recent Panmunjom agreement 
for a new security arrangement 
and efforts made to work out 
this agreement constituted the 
“first substantive progress” the 
commission had achieved since 
the 1953 Korean Armistice 
Agreement. 

These accomplishments are 
indicative of what could be 
doue by this commission. 

Military Coup in Thailand 

The military seized power in 
Thailand on October 6 in a 
lightning coup following a 
bloody battle between armed 
police and leftist students at 
Bangkok’s Thammasat Univer¬ 
sity. An announcement by a 
military organisation calling it¬ 
self the “Administration Reform 
Committee” (ARC) said that 
martial law was immediately 
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imposed on the country, along of the entire executive committee landing in Japan on September 
with night curfew. of the National Student Centre 6 “is not the newest MIG air- 


The announcement over the 
State-run Thailand Radio, was 
signed by the former Supreme 
Commander of the Armed 
Forces, 60-yea r-oid Admiral 
Sangad Chulowyoo, who had 
been Defence Minister for just 
one day in the new civil adminis¬ 
tration of Prime Minister Seni 
Pramoj. 

Armed troops took up posi¬ 
tions at strategic points through¬ 
out the city. The military an¬ 
nouncement said that under 
martial law there would be cen¬ 
sorship of the mass media and 
meetings were banned. It also 
declared abrogation of the Con¬ 
stitution, dissolved the Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament, and sus¬ 
pended the Political Party Law, 
thus dissolving Thailand's 56 
political parties. 

The announcement said that 
many elements of the mass 
media had supported those who 
were planning to “take over 
the country”. Ousted Premier 
Prince Sent Pramoj was placed 
under the protection of the secu¬ 
rity guard. 

The statement said the 
monarchy and diplomatic corps 
would be pi elected. The Coun¬ 
cil appointed Air Chief Marshal 
K a in o 1 Dcehatunga as the 
“national peace-keeper”. He 
was empowered to mobilise all 
the arrned forces, police anu 
civil servants for “the speedy 
restoration of law and order”. 

The announcement said a 
group of people, including stu¬ 
dents, had insulted the monar¬ 
chy with the intention to destroy 
it. It said this was part of a 
“communist plot” to take over 
the country. The alleged insult 
to the monarchy occurred two 
days ago on the campus of 
Thammasat University when 
leftist students staged a mock 
hanging bf a student said to 
resemble the Crown Prince. 

Rightwingers seized on the 
‘insult’ and demanded the arrest 
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of Thailand. 


Japan to Return MIG 

Japan on September 30 
formally informed the Soviet 
Union that it would return the 
MIG-25 superiighter which a 
Russian pilot had lauded in 
northern Japan 23 days ago. 
The plane had been dismantled 
by a group of American and 
Japanese technicians at a Japa¬ 
nese air base, ignoring the re¬ 
peated Russian protests. Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador Dimitri Pol¬ 
yansky received the Japanese 
notification from the Director- 
General of the European Affairs 
Bureau in the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry. 

Some sources in the Japa¬ 
nese foreign office feared that 
the Soviet Union, which called 
dismantling of the top secret 
MIG-25 as “an unfriendly act” 
on the part of Japan, might de¬ 
mand return of the plane in the 
samC'Condition as when it landed 
in Japan. But that would not 
be possible as the plane had 
been taken apart in bits to study 
its technological secrets. 

Japan maintains the pilot 
landed in Japan to seek Ameri¬ 
can asylum. But at the same 
time it claims the plane 
“invaded” the Japanese air 
space and it had to be dis¬ 
mantled in the process of rou¬ 
tine investigation of the case. 

Observers wondered how 
Japan accepted and granted the 
Soviet pilot’s plea to go to the 
United States at the same time 
complaining of violation of its 
air space. 

Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko strongly cri¬ 
ticised Japan for not taking 
steps to immediately return the 
plane along with First-Lt. Viktor 
Belenko, the pilot, who later 
defected to the U.S. 

The MIG-2? interceptor 
plane which made a surprise 


craft”, according to French Air 
Force General Guillem Ray¬ 
mond, who was on a visit to 
India early in October. 

Gen. Guillou said, according 
to their assessment, the MIG 
plane “is at least ten years old”. 
It was described as only a 
reconnaissance plane and not 
the latest Soviet fighter. 


Schmidt’s Coalition Retains 
Power 

West German Chancellor 
Mr. Helmut Schmidt’s left libe¬ 
ral coalition clung to power in 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many general election, despite 
big gains by the opposition 
Christian Democrats, official 
results showed on October 5. 
The conservative opposition’s 
advances made it the largest 
single party in the Bundestag 
(lower house of parliament). 

It polled 48 6 per cent of 
the vote and increased its seats 
in the House from 225 to 244, 
mainly at the expense of Mr. 
Schmidt’s Social Democratic 
Party (SPD). 

The SPD’s share of the vote 
dropped to 42'6 per cent from 
45'8 per cent four years ago. 
Its coalition partner, the liberal 
Free Democratic Party (FDP), 
got 7 - 9 per cent, slightly lower 
than its 1972 share of 8’4 per 
cent. 

But although the Govern¬ 
ment’s majority in the Bunde¬ 
stag came down from 46 seats 
to eight, Mr. Schmidt announc¬ 
ed that his coalition would con¬ 
tinue in office. 

The Foreign Minister Mr. 
Hans Dietrich Genscher, chair¬ 
man of Free Democrats, re¬ 
affirmed* that his party would 
continue its seven-year-old part¬ 
nership with the SPD. 

Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) got 16,098,632 votes or* 

(i Contd. on page 269) 
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Special Feature 

Fifth Plan—Final Shape 


The Fifth Five-Year Plan 
has been given a final shape at 
long last—when more than half 
its term is over and schemes can 
be effectively formulated only 
for the last two years of the plan 
period, 1977 to 1979. The 
National Development Council 
accorded its approval to the 
Plan on September 25, 1976, 
and called upon on all sections 
of (he people to co-operate in 
the national effort to fulfil the 
targets set out in the Plan. 

The principal objectives of 
the earlier five-year plans were: 
removal of poverty, raising of 
the rates of growth, expansion 
of employment, reduction of 
disparities in income and wealth, 
prevention of concentration of 
economic power and creation 
of the values and attitudes of a 
fiee and equal society. 

The first objective of removal 
of poverty was explained in the 
“Approach to the Fifth Plan” 
thus: Raising the average 
monthly per capita consumption 
of the poorest 30 per cent of the 
population from Rs. 23-24 in 
1973-74 to Rs. 37'10 in 1978-79 
(Base 1971-72 prices). But 
figures show that during the 
. first three years of the Plan the 
per capita consumption of the 
poorest sections has remained at 
the old level or has gone down, 
since the price index even now 
is higher than it was in the base 
year. The real purchasing power 
of the poorest sections has con¬ 
siderably decreased. 

The finalisation of the Plan, 
as the Prime Minister said, 
would act as “a morale-booster” 
since it reflects a state of stability. 

Background 

The Draft Fifth Five-Year 
Plan was formulated in terms of 


1972- 73 prices and in context 
of economic situation obtaining 
in the first half of the fiscal year 

1973- 74. Thereafter, two major 
developments took place. The 
inflationary pressures gathered 
momentum till September, 1974; 
and the balance of payments 
position worsened due to the 
hike in the prices: of oil and 
other imported materials. The 
inflationary pressures which 
emerged in 1972-73 were accen¬ 
tuated in 1973-74 and continued 
unabated right upto September, 
1974. During this period, the 
index rose by 31*8%. 

These developments, to¬ 
gether with uneasy economic 
conditions in some countries 
abroad and unstable inter¬ 
national monetary conditions, 
had an adverse impact on the 
Plan. Inevitably, the financial 
and physical allocations of the 
Plan became distorted. The 
sharp rise in the costs, outlays 
on public consumption and non- 
development expenditure led to 
erosion of the Plan resources 
and postponement of some pro¬ 
grammes. The size of invest¬ 
ment in real terms became 
smaller. Investments in the 
private sector also felt the im¬ 
pact. With such fluid condi¬ 
tions, both at home and abroad, 
the finalisation of the Fifth 
Plan had to wait until a stable 
situation was established. 

Deferment of the finalisation 
of the Plan did not imply a 
Plan holiday but a re-phasing of 
the Plan outlays, in the light of 
emerging circumstances. Con¬ 
siderable attention was paid to 
short-term management of the 
economy. Measures had to be 
urgently devised for containing 
inflation and for keeping the 


economy in proper alignment 
with the fast changing inter¬ 
national developments. Prio¬ 
rities had to be re-defined to 
meet the objectives of the draft 
Plan. Food and energy naturally 
became the most important 
sectors. The successive Annual 
Plans had to be formulated on 
the basis of these considerations. 

Annual Plans 

The Annual Plan 1974-75 
was formulated at a time when 
the inflation rate was quite high. 
It was, therefore, structured 
mainly to help control inflation 
and to increase production, par¬ 
ticularly in key areas. The 
figures for Plan outlays had to 
be kept at a modest level. Even 
then, care was taken to ensure 


final fifth plan at a 

GLANCE 

Total Outlay 

'About Rs. 69,000 crores 

Allocation for: 

Public Sector Rs. 42,300 crores 
Central Sector Rs. 19,954 crores 
States Rs. 18,265 crores 

Union TerritoriesRs.634*06crores 
Hill & Tribal Areas 

Rs. 450-00 crores 

Higher allocations for Agriculture, 
Energy and Industry. 

Average Growth Rate in Agricul¬ 
ture 4 % annually over five-year 
period. 

Minimum target of foodgrains pro¬ 
duction 125 million tonnes. 

Average rise in industrial produc¬ 
tion 7*1 % annually. Rise of 8 
to 9 % annually expected in last 
three years of the Plan to make 
up for earlier setbacks. 

Average annual growth rate for the 
five-year period 4*37% (lower 
than the 5*5% envisaged in 
Draft Plan). 

Target for additional Resources 
mobilization raised to Rs. 14,000 
crores. 
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adequate provisions for agricul¬ 
ture, eneigy (power, coal and 
oil), steel and basic consumer 
goods. Emphasis was placed 
on fuller utilisation of capa¬ 
cities. 

Having achieved certain 
measure of price stability by the 
end of 1974-75, the Annual Plan 
for 1975-76concerned itself with 
growth under conditions of 
price stability. Agriculture, 
irrigation, power, coal, oil and 
fertilisers continued to receive 
priority. Projects capable of 
yielding early results received 
special attention. ' Labour dis¬ 
cipline and sustained anti¬ 
hoarding and anti-smuggling 
operations created appropriate 
climate. An excellent harvest 
gave timely vigour and push. 
The national income is estimated 
to have increased by 6 to 6-5% 
during 1975-76—agricultural 
production by about 10% and 
industrial output by 5*7%. 

With the stability of prices 
and growth in economy achieved 
during 1975-76, a bolder pro¬ 
gramme of investment was 
drawn up for 1976-77. The 
Annual Plan 1976-77 envisages 
an outlay of Rs. 7,852 crores 
which represents an increase of 
31 ‘4% over the original Plan 
allocation for 1975-76. The 
New Economic Programme and 
the consideration of social 
justice could be given greater 
attention. 

Thus, the efforts made so far 
have resulted in checking infla¬ 
tionary tendencies and giving 
the economic situation a pro¬ 
mising turn. Some of the con¬ 
straints which seriously hamper¬ 
ed the process of growth in the 
earlier period have been remov¬ 
ed to a considerable extent. 
There is easy availability of 
essential raw materials and in¬ 
puts. There is greater econo¬ 
mic discipline and a renewed 
dynamism in the country. A 
considerable measure of price 
stability has been achieved. The 
Planning Commission, there¬ 
fore, considered this an appro¬ 


priate time to draw up a longer 
time-frame—the development 
programme for the remaining 
two years of the Fifth Plan. 

In the first year of the Fifth 
Plan period, 1974-75, Gross 
Domestic Product grew only 
by 0 - 2 per cent over the previous 
year. There was a remarkable 
improvement in production in 
1975-76, resulting in an esti¬ 
mated growth of over 6 per cent 
in GDP. During 1976-79 the 
economy is expected to grow 
at an annual compound rate of 
S' 2 per cent. With this annual 
growth profile, the average 
annual growth in GDP is esti¬ 
mated at 4' 37 per cent in the 
Fifth Plan. 

Higher Investment 

The Fifth Plan involves a 
total investment of Rs. 69,000 
crores, of which about Rs. 
42,300 crores is in the public 
sector divided more or less 
equally between the Centre and 
the States. In financial terms 
this is considerably more than in 
the original draft—which in¬ 
volved an outlay of about Rs. 

53.250 crores, of which Rs. 

37.250 crores was meant for the 
public sector. But taking the 
rise in prices into account, the 
outlay in real terms is actually 
somewhat smaller. 

Because the first year of the 
Plan was virtually lost while a 
holding operation was on, al¬ 
most the entire investment will 
be made in four years and nearly 
half in the remaining two years 
to achieve an average annual 
growth rate of 4'37% for the 
five-year period, somewhat less 
than the 5' 5% envisaged in the 
original draft. 

Agriculture is expected to 
achieve a growth rate of an 
average of 4 % annually over the 
five-year period with the mini¬ 
mum target of grain production 
in 1978-79 being placed at 125 
million tonnes. If all goes well, 
production could be as high as 
132 million tonnes in the last 
year of the Plan. 
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The average rise in industrial 
production is estimated at 7 - 1 % 
annually, which means that the 
bulk of the growth will take 
place in the last three years when 
a rise of 8 % to 9% annually is 
expected. It will make up for 
the setback in the first two 
years. 

The target, for additional 
resources mobilization has been 
stepped up to Rs. 14,000 crores, 
compared to Rs. 6,300 crores in 
the draft outline. Taking into 
account the effort made in the 
first three years, ’another Rs. 
1,600 crores will have to be 
raised (Rs. 900 crores by the 
Centre and Rs. 700 crores by 
the States). 

The final Plan has abandon¬ 
ed the original target of zero 
net foreign aid by 1978-79, 
largely because of a 50% dete¬ 
rioration in the terms of trade. 
Net foreign aid is now placed 
at Rs. 5,400 crores, compared 
to the Rs. 2,400 crores in the 
original draft. But a major 
export campaign is planned and 
it is hoped to achieve an annual 
average rise of 8 - 5% , which is 
higher than the 7' 5% envisaged 
in the original draft. 

Main Factors 

The outlays for the remain¬ 
ing years of the Plan are based 
on the following broad con¬ 
siderations: 

(/) The Plan priorities of the 
Draft Fifth Plan have been kept 
unchanged; 

(ii) The outlays for on-going 
projects and schemes have been 
determined on the basis of 
present and future demand, past 
performance, current comple¬ 
tion schedules and escalation in 
costs; 

(ni) Provisions have been 
made for new starts, including 
those which have long gestation 
periods,- keeping in view the 
demand pattern for 1981-82 
and in some cases 1983-84; and 

( iv ) An attempt has been 
made to see that the invest- 
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ments are not only fruitful but 
that they also ensure adequate 
return. In agricultural produc¬ 
tion, power, irrigation and edu¬ 
cation sectors, targets were sug¬ 
gested keeping in view the 
national targets. States’ national 
resources and their present state 
of preparedness. 

There is substantial step-up 
in the outlay on irrigation and 
flood control, power and indus¬ 
try and minerals. In agricul¬ 
ture, education and social ser¬ 
vices sectors, though the revised 
outlays for the Filth Plan as a 
whole are smaller, the outlays 
for the last two years of the 
Plan are higher than those for 
the first three years. 

The higher provision made 
for the private sector is easily 
the most significant aspect of 
the P 1 a n. Members of the 
Planning Commission have 
stated that the bulk of the rise is 
accounted for by household 
savings and investment and the 
share of the corporate sector is 
relatively small. 

So far as employment is con¬ 
cerned, the only indication given 
is that the position would be 
better at the end of the Fifth 
Plan period than it was in the 


beginning. Since the problem 
is “mult i-dimensional”, no 
figures have been mentioned. 

But since the bulk of the new 
investments planned will be in 
projects affecting rural areas, 
the direct impact will be on 80% 
of the population. The un¬ 
employment problem will re¬ 
main, but at the end of the Plan 
a more decisive attack on it will 
be possible. 

Some of the notable physical 
targets of the Plan are: coal 124 
million tonnes; steel 8 8 mil¬ 
lion tonnes; nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers 2 9 million tonnes; phos- 
phatic fertilizers 790,000tonnes; 
power 30,000 mw; irrigation for 
an additional 5-8 million hec¬ 
tares through medium and 
major schemes and 6 million 
hectares through minor schemes. 

The outlay on the major 
heads are: agriculture and allied 
programmes Rs. 4,643 crores; 
irrigation and flood control 
Rs. 3,440 crores; power Rs. 
7,294 crores; industry and min¬ 
ing Rs. 10,200 crores; transport 
and communications Rs. 6,881 
crores; education Rs. 1,284 
crores; social and community 
services Rs. 4,760 crores; hills 
and tribal areas development 


Rs. 450 crores, and miscella¬ 
neous Rs. 333 crores. 

Mr. P.N. Haksar, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission explained that because 
of the need to contain inflation, 
the attempt hac| been to main¬ 
tain invest ments in agriculture 
and the core sectors. Price 
stability remained the basic as¬ 
sumption of the Plan as approv¬ 
ed, particularly in the wage 
goods sector. 

Given efficient management 
of the economy, he saw no 
reason why lost ground should 
not be made up. The medium- 
term outlook was good on 
account of the grain buffer 
stock, availability of fertilisers, 
investment in power and the 
comfortable foreign exchange 
reserves. These provided suffi¬ 
cient leverage to cope with 
adverse variations. 

The distribution of outlays 
by States and Union Territories 
is: Central sector Rs. 19,954'10 
crores; States Rs. 18,265'08 
crores; Union Territories Rs. 
634-66 crores; and hill and 
tribal areas Rs. 450 crores. 

Of the total public sector 
outlay of Rs. 39,303 crores, the 
outlay for the next two years is 


MAIN CHANGES IN A NUT SHELL 


The Anal Fifth Plan differs from the earlier 
drafts in several respects: 

1. The total outlay is much higher, the revised 
figure being Rs. 69,000 crores against the 
earlier Rs. 53,250 crores. But in real terms the 
outlay is smaller in view of the escalation io 
costs. 

2. The outlay on the public sector is now put at 
Rs. 42,300 crores against the earlier allocation of 
Rs. 37,250 crores, thus marking an increase of over 
Rs. 500 crores. But in real terms it is somewhat 
smaller, the increase being inadequate to fully com¬ 
pensate for the increase in prices. 

3. Equally notable is the fact that the share of 
the private sector has been enhanced. A notable 
feature of Indian planning is that the private sector’s 
role is distinctly defined and it has to function within 
“the framework of national planning and in harmony 
with the overall aims." In the draft Plan, the alloca¬ 
tion for the private sector was 30 per cent, the actual 
figure being Rs. 16,000 crores out of a total of Rs. 
53^50 crores. The allocation for the private sector in 


the final Fifth Plan has been stepped up by 10 per cent. 
In earlier plans, the share of the private sector was 
gradually being curtailed. 

4. Instead of the S'5 per cent annual growth rate 
envisaged earlier, the Final Plan puts the growth 
rate at 4*37 per cent—4 % annually in agriculture 
over the entire five-year period, and 7-1 % in industry. 

5. The original target of Zero net foreign aid by 
1978-79 has been abandoned in view of the shar p dete¬ 
rioration in the balance of trade. In fact, the net 
foreign aid provision now has been more than doubled— 
from Rs. 2,400 crores in the original draft to Rs. 5,400 
crores. To that extent, the vital aim of Indian 
planning—self-reliance—has been postponed inde¬ 
finitely. 

6. The resources mobilization effort will have to 
be much larger than envisaged earlier. During the 
next two years additional resources amounting to Rs. 
1,400 crores will have to be raised, mainly through 
non-tax sources. Public Undertakings and Irrigation 
and Power schemes should yield a reasonable return 
and to become economically viable. 
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Rs. 19,902 crores (as against the 
aggregate for the first three years 
of the Plan estimated at Rs. 
19,401 crores). 

Financial Outlays 

The following are the salient 
features of the final Fifth Plan: 

Public sector outlay: Rs. 
39,303 crores (draft document 
provided for Rs. 37,463 crores). 

Outlay for next two years: 
Rs. 19,902 crores (against the 
aggregate for the first three 
years of the Plan estimated at 
Rs. 19,401 crores). 

The following are the broad 
sectoral allocations (old draft, 
allocution within brackets in 
crores of rupees): 

Agricultural and allied pro¬ 
gramme—Rs. 4,643-59 (Rs. 
4,044*30); Irrigation and flood 
c o n t r o 1—Rs. 3,440' 18 (Rs. 
2,804-86); Power—Rs. 7,293■ 90 
(Rs. 6,076*65); Industry and 
Mining—Rs. 10,200-60 (Rs. 
9,031 • II); Transport and Com¬ 
munications—Rs. 6,881 - 43 (Rs. 
7,110-62); Education—Rs. 

1,284*29 (Rs. 1,708-85); Social 
and Community Services (in¬ 
cluding economic and general 
services, cxcludingeducation)— 
Rs. 4,759 77 (Rs. 5,286*60); 
Hill and tribal area—Rs. 450 
(Rs. 500); Miscellaneous—Rs. 
333*73. 

Distribution of outlays by 
States/Union Territories: Central 
sector—Rs. 19,954-70 crores; 
States—Rs. 18,265 08 crores; 
Union Territories—Rs. 634*06 
crores, and Hill and tribal areas 
—Rs. 450 crores. 

Uttar Pradesh tops the Fifth 
Plan outlays for States with Rs. 
2,445*86 crores. Maharashtra 
comes second in the order of 
outlays with Rs. 2,347* 61 crores, 
followed by Madhya Pradesh 
with Rs. 1,379*79 crores. An¬ 
dhra Pradesh comes next with 
Rs. 1,333*58 crores. 

The total raised Plan out¬ 
lay of the Centre and States 
together is Rs. 39,303 crores. 


Plan Targets 

The following are the pro¬ 
jected Plan targets for selected 
items: 

Foodgrains 125 million ton¬ 
nes; Sugarcane 165 million ton¬ 
nes; Cotton 80 lakh bales; Jute 
and mesta 77 lakh bales; Oil¬ 
seeds 120 lakh tonnes; Sugar 
5*4 million tonnes; Vanaspati 
610 thousand tonnes; Coal 124 
million tonnes; Iron ore 56 0 
million tonnes; Crude petro¬ 
leum 14" 18 million tonnes. 

Textiles: Cotton yarn 1,150 
million kg; Cotton cloth in mill' 
sector 4,800 million metres; 
Colton cloth in decentralised 
sector 4,700 million metres; 
Jute manufacturers 1,280 thou¬ 
sand tonnes. 

Paper and paper products: 
Paper and paper board 1,050 
thousand tonnes; Newsprint 80 
thousand tonnes; Leather and 
rubber products: Leather foot¬ 
wear 18‘0 million pairs; Auto¬ 
mobile tyres 8*0 million num¬ 
bers; Bicycle tyres 30-0 million 
numbers; Rubber footwear 50* 0 
million pairs. 

Petroleum products: Pet¬ 
roleum products, including lub¬ 
ricants, 27*0 million tonnes. 
Chemical products: Nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilisers 2,900 thousand 
tonnes; Phosphatic fertilisers 
770 thousand tonnes. Cement 
20*8 million tonnes; Refrac¬ 
tories 1,020 thousand tonnes. 

Basic metals: pig iron for 
sale 2*5 million tonnes; Mild 
steel 8 8 million tonnes; Alloy 
and special steel 570 thousand 
tonnes; Aluminium 310 thou¬ 
sand tonnes; Copper 37 -0 thou¬ 
sand tonnes; Zinc 80 * 0 thousand 
tonnes. 

Agricultural tractors 55 0 
thousand numbers; Machine 
tools Rs. 1,300 million worth; 
Cotton textile machines Rs. 
1,300 million; Coal and other 
mining machinery Rs. 200 mil¬ 
lion; Cement machinery Rs. 150 
million; Sugar machinery Rs. 
400 million; Printing machinery 


Rs. 60 million; Rubber machi¬ 
nery Rs. 100 million; Paper and 
pulp machinery Rs. 280 00 
million; Typewriters 60 thou¬ 
sand numbers; Sewing Machines 
415 thousand number. 

Transport equipment: Com¬ 
mercial vehicles 60 thousand 
numbers; motorcycles, scooters 
and mopeds 320 thousand num¬ 
bers. Diesel locomotives 160; 
Electric locomotives 70; Rail¬ 
way wagons 15,000; Bicycles 
3,000. Electricity generation: 
116 to 117 gwh. 

Finances for Fifth Plan 

Domestic budgetary resour¬ 
ces are expected to be main¬ 
tained at Rs. 32,115 crores or 
81 "7 per cent of the total 
resources required to finance the 
Fifth Plan as a whole. 

Foreign aid would account 
for Rs. 5,834 -crores or 14' 9 
per cent of the Plan outlay. In 
view of the sharp rise in import 
prices of investment and inter¬ 
mediary goods, however, the 
effective contribution of exter¬ 
nal assistance in sustaining in¬ 
vestment in real terms is lower. 
The final anticipation of foreign 
aid is an increase of Rs. 3,000 
crores (from Rs. 2,400 crores to 
Rs. 5,400 crores) in view of the 
sharp deterioration in the terms 
of trade. 

The Planning Commission, 
while finalising the Fifth Plan, 
has taken great care to provide 
as little as possible for deficit 
financing. While domestic 
budgetary resources account for 
81*7 per cent and foreign assis¬ 
tance 14* 9 per cent for deficit 
financing, it has provided room 
only for the balance of 3*4 per 
cent, because pumping more 
money into the economy would 
have a catastrophic impact on 
the general price line. 

According to the planners, 
the balance from the current 
revenue of the Central and state 
governments in the first three 
years of the Fifth Plan at 1974-75 
rates of taxation would be 
Rs. 3,338 crore. This is much 
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below the original expectation, 
because of the revision of emo¬ 
luments of government em¬ 
ployees, school teachers and 
employees of the local bodies, 
higher costs of materials, larger 
food and export subsidies and 
increased burden of debt 
services. 

The exercises also indicate 
that non-tax revenue of the 
Union and Slate Governments 
have been more buoyant and 
this could offset only part of the 
increase in non-plan expendi¬ 
ture. 

Provision for food subsidies 
has been made at the existing 
rales in view of the imperative 
need to stabilise the prices of 
essential commodities. 

V 

In view of all these, the total 
balance for the Fifth Plan at the 
1973-74 rates of taxation comes 
to Rs. 4,901 erorcs as against 
the original estimate of Rs. 
7,348 crores. The Central and 
State Governments and their 
enterprises will now have to 
arrange additional resources 
mobilisation far in excess of the 
draft Fiflh Plan target. 

Reliance on Savings 

Over 91 per cent of the total 
investment during the Fiflh 
Plan period, amounting to Rs. 
58,320 crores, will be met by 
domestic savings as compared 
to 84 per cent in the Fourth Plan 
period. Thus, ouL of the total 
' estimated investment of about 
Rs. 69,000 crores during the 
plan period, only Rs. 5,431 
crores will be in the form of 
foreign funds. 

An exercise undertaken by 
economic experts on Plan 
resources has shown that out of 
the aggregate domestic savings 
of Rs. 58,320 crores, about 27 
, per cent of Rs. 15,994 crores will 
be contributed by the public 
sector, including departmental 
and non-departmental under¬ 
takings and public financial 
institutions. 
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The increasing reliance on 
domestic resources for develop¬ 
ment and the fact that nearly 
one-third of the resources is 
being mobilised from public 
sector undertakings indicate 
that economic planning has 
reached a stage of strength and 
consolidation. 

It has been estimated that 
the savings from the public 
sector undertakings, which stood 
at Rs. 651 crores or 1 * 1 per cent 
of the GNP in 1973-74, will 
increase to Rs. 1,341 crores or 
1 • 5 per cent of the GNP in 
1978-79. 

For raising additional 
resources a two-fold strategy is 
expected to be followed in the 
coming period. In the first 
instance, efforts will be made to 
achieve a higher rate of savings 
in the public sector. Secondly, 
some reliance is likely to be 
placed on indirect taxes. How¬ 
ever, experts favour a selective 
policy in this case, keeping in 
view the need of curbs on con¬ 
spicuous consumption, scarce 
use of resources and mopping 
up of the hugv profits in certain 
lines of economic activity. 

Renewed efforts have been 
suggested to raise additional 
resources from the agricultural 
sector. The incidence of land 
revenue is very low and in many 
cases the administrative expenses 
on collecting land revenue vir¬ 
tually wipe out the net returns. 
The average rate of land revenue 
at present is Rs. 6 per acre, 
which constitutes a very small 
fraction of the total return from 
the produce. 

It has been estimated that 
even if 5 per cent of the surplus 
income from the agricultural 
sector is mopped up, an addi¬ 
tional Rs. 1,500 crores would be 
available. 

It is felt that mobilisation of 
voluntary savings from the rural 
areas by financial institutions is 
far from satisfactory. Now that 


agricultural production is In¬ 
creasing and massive allocations 
made for this sector for the 
remaining two years of the Plan, 
it has been suggested that land¬ 
lords and rich peasants should be 
called upon to make larger con¬ 
tributions towards financing 
development activities. 

Some of the States have 
recently increased water rates. 
But there is scope forraisingthe 
water and electricity rates fur¬ 
ther because so far neither the 
commercial irrigation projects 
nor the State electricity boards 
have started yielding any returns 
on the investments made on 
them. On the contrary, some 
of the electricity boards are 
showing huge losses. 

The Government of India 
intends to permit the States to 
increase their market borrowings 
so that they can meet the gaps 
In resources needed to finance 
the Fifth Plan outlay. The in¬ 
crease allowed last year was 
10%. In the next two years a 
“similar” increase is to be per¬ 
mitted. 

This is being done following 
the States’ agreement to con¬ 
tinue the Gadgil formula on 
allocation of Central assistance 
to States. The formula is based 
on the per capita income in 1970- 
71 assessed on the basis of the 
1971 census and the tax effort 
made by the States in the year 
preceding the Fifth Plan. 

It has been stated officially 
that in view of the severe con¬ 
straint of resources at the Cen¬ 
tre owing to the large devolution 
of funds from the Centre to the 
States in terms of the Sixth 
Finance Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations, market borrowings 
of States for 1974-75 and 1975- 
76 had to be pegged at the 
1973-74 level. 
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Economic Scene 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS 

• External Debt 

• New Irrigation Policy 

• Global Inflation Review 


External Debt 

Q. Examine India’s posi¬ 
tion in terms of foreign debt. 
Would you recommend liquida¬ 
tion of indebtedness in view of the 
improved foreign exchange situa¬ 
tion ? Give a reasoned answer. 

Ans. India’s indebtedness 
to the foreign countries has, for 
long, been a cause for concern 
to us. The patent fact, how¬ 
ever, remains that the crisis of 
foreign debt has been deepen¬ 
ing. As on March 31 last the 
total outstanding debt, exclud¬ 
ing the borrowings from the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), stood at Rs. 104,160 
million at current exchange rale. 
During the 12-y e a r period, 
1977-88, India will have to 
repay a sum of Rs. 76,714 mil¬ 
lion comprising Rs. 54,861 mil¬ 
lion as principal and Rs. 21,853 
million as interest. The peak 
of the principal would be reach¬ 
ed at Rs. 4,987 million in 1982- 
83, which would slide down to 
Rs. 4,077 million in 1988-89. 
The highest interest payment of 
Rs. 2,304 million would be made 
in 1978-79 and the lowest of 
Rs. 1,224 million in 1988-89. 
The “plateau” of debt repay¬ 
ment, both principal and inte¬ 
rest, would rest at Rs. 6,884 
million in 1982-83. Six years 
later the rock-bottom would be 
touched with a repayment of 
Rs. 5,301 million. 

The recent dramatic im¬ 
provement in the free foreign 
exchange reserves (amounting 
to Rs. 19,340 million as on July 
30, 1976) has triggered off the 
debate as to its utilization for 
the scaling down of the debt. 


The official thinking does not 
favour the proposition. The 
rationale behind this is as 
follows : 

(1) The magnitude of re¬ 
serves accumulated is not such 
as to make a big dent on debt 
reduction. It has however help¬ 
ed the country through the cur¬ 
tailment of foreign loans, es¬ 
pecially from the IMF. 

(2) Free foreign exchange 
can be gainfully deployed for 
the import of critical inputs 
needed for industries. If divert¬ 
ed for debt-reduction purposes, 
it would mean starvingtheindus¬ 
tries of the much-needed foreign 
exchange for development and 
maintenance imports. The 
industrial growth will thus 
sulfer. 

(3) The incidence of debt 
servicing is not too heavy to be 
borne by the economy, parti¬ 
cularly because of the recent 
buoyancy. India has taken 
loans on soft terms and the 
period of repayment usually 
ranges from 10 to 50 years. The 
grace period varies from 2 to 
10 years. The rate of interest 
is also generally low, being only 
0 - 75 per cent p;r annum. Low 
interest loans with long matu¬ 
rity involve a substantial ele¬ 
ment of grant when compared 
with commercial borrowing. 
It would, therefore, not be in 
the country’s interest to accele¬ 
rate repayment of our external 
debt by diverting foreign ex¬ 
change earnings. 

(4) Instead of this, efforts 
at re-scheduling of the debts be 
intensified. 


New Irrigation Policy 

Q. Discuss briefly the new 
irrigation policy. 

Ans. It is strange but true 
that India has too much water 
and too many parched fields. 
Therefore, the importance of an 
integrated water management in 
the agriculture-dominated In¬ 
dian economy cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

The recent conference of the 
State irrigation ministers under¬ 
lined the need for a new irriga¬ 
tion policy in the light of the 
recommendations of the second 
Irrigation Commission, 1972, 
and the National Commission 
of Agriculture. 

Policy Objectives: The pro¬ 
posed irrigation policy has the 
triple objectives of (/) creation 
of additional irrigation poten¬ 
tial with emphasis not on mone¬ 
tary expenditure but on physical 
targets (the urgency for this is 
highlighted by the fact that 
having already spent Rs. 84,000 
million on irrigation during the 
last 28 years, we have had to 
spend Rs. 14,000 million on 
works in drought-ridden areas 
and import foodgrains worth 
Rs. 23,000 million during the 
same period); (//) optimal utili¬ 
zation of available irrigation 
facilities, development of 10 
million hectare of command area 
and conservation of soil (It is 
estimated that 60,000 million 
ton of soil is displaced annually 
through soil erosion which en¬ 
tails a heavy loss of nutrients for 
plants; (in) the enactment of a 
uniform and comprehensive irri¬ 
gation law to cover the different 
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aspects from irrigation and 
drainage and utilization of 
ground water and flood control 
to levy and assessment of water 
rates and betterment contribu¬ 
tion. This law is also intended 
to do away with the plethora of 
statutes and rules which have 
to be mastered by the irrigation 
officials. It will also help re¬ 
resolve the thorny problems 
emerging from the re-organisa¬ 
tion and merger of States such 
as inter-State river water dis¬ 
putes. 

Salient features: The new 
irrigation policy will have the 
following salient features: 

(a) Although irrigation will 
continue, as heretofore, to be 
the State subject, the invisible 
hand of the Centre will play a 
vital role to guide and formulate 
the new policy; 

( b) No irrigation project 
would be entertained by the 
Planning Commission u-aless it 
was accompanied by the com¬ 
mand area project; 

(c) The irrigation schemes 
are to be designed to achieve the 
target of 5 million hectare of 
additional irrigation potential 
by the terminal year (1978-79) of 
the fifth five-year plan; it means 
that about 2' 8 million hectare of 
land must be brought under 
irrigation during the last two 
years of the fifth plan; 

( d ) The plans in the pipe¬ 
line or spill-over irrigation pro¬ 
jects would be modernised for 
economical and efficient use of 
the available water resources, 
particularly to meet the needs 
of HYV; 

(e) Each State would set out 
the annual targets of irrigation 
facilities to be provided for the 
various crops; 

(/) I n t e r-departmental 
water rates review boards should 
be set up, where none exists at 
present; 

( g ) The undertaking of new 
projects should be restricted to 
avoid “diffusion of efforts and 


financial resources”; 

( h ) A more effective rapport 
between the States and the Cen¬ 
tre be established for revision of 
water rates or for the constitu¬ 
tion of water rate review boards; 

(i) A uniform legislation 
on the basis of a model Bill, 
circulated by the Centre, would 
be passed by each State govern¬ 
ment in order to "remove ele¬ 
ments of variations in irrigation 
practices in different parts of the 
country” ; 

(j) There is a switch-back 
to emphasis on large and medium 
projects which would give some 
hope to the small and marginal 
farmers for irrigation. 

Measures for implementa¬ 
tion: One of the most impor¬ 
tant step taken by the Centre to 
concretize the new irrigation 
policy is that the State govern¬ 
ments have been directed to 
legislate on vital matters as 
envisaged in the model Bill, 
which will cover the following 
aspects: 

(1) Application of water for 
public purposes; (2) Construc¬ 
tion of irrigation works includ¬ 
ing water courses, field channels 
and drains; (3) Regulation of 
irrigation supplies; (4) Levy of 
betterment contribution and 
water rates; (5) Requisition of 
labour and materials in emer¬ 
gency; (6) Settlement of inter¬ 
state water disputs; (7) Drain¬ 
age; and (8) Protection of irri¬ 
gation works. 

Another measure taken by 
the Union government is the 
setting up of a machinery to 
monitor the progress made in 
the matter by each State. Each 
State is required to submit a 
report periodically to the Centre. 

It is to be hoped that the 
new strategy evolved by the 
Central government will remove 
many of the inhibitions in the 
way of efficient water manage¬ 
ment. 


Global Inflation Review 

Q. Briefly review the global 
situation of inflation during the 
first half of 1970’s. 

Ans. According to the latest 
available statistics of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, infla¬ 
tionary pressures continued 
spiralling up in the world during 
the quinquennium, 1971-75. 
The crescendo of inflation 
touched the peak in 1974 and 
then it began to wane. The 
increase in the consumer prices 
in the world averaged to 6 per 
cent in 1971 which spurted to 
15 pc cent in J974. From this 
highest level it dteiined to 14 
percent in 1975. The rise incon¬ 
sumer prices has been different 
in different countries during the 
period under review. Some 
countries have registered pheno¬ 
mena I i nc reuses w hi le i n ol hers the 
amplitude of price increase has 
been smaller. When the infla¬ 
tionary forces started weakening, 
prices rolled down though the 
rate of decline between countries 
has not been uniform. Some 
countries have contained infla¬ 
tion more effectively than others. 

Between the developed and 
the under-developed nations, 
the latter have suffered more. 
The annual increase in consu¬ 
mers’ prices in the developed 
countries was 5 per cent in 1971 
which rose to 12 6 per cent in 
1974. But in the subsequent 
year, the average was less: 10-9 
per cent. In contrast, the con¬ 
sumer price rise in the less 
developed countries was 9 6 per 
cent in 1971, which increased 
to 29-3 per cent in 1974 but 
decreased in 1975 to 26-5 per 
cent. 

Developed Countries 

Considering the price 
fluctuations in some particular 
countries, it is noticed that the 
consumer prices registered an 
increase of 22'7 per cent in 1974 
in Japan which declined to 12-6 
per cent in 1975. In U.K. 

(Contd. on page 286) 
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Current Terminol ogy 

TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Balance of payments: The 

difference between the money 
value of aggregate exports and 
imports of a country in a given 
period is known as the balance 
of payments. The exports and 
imports include both visible and 
invisible goods. The visible 
goods arc such as are accounted 
for at the ports of the exporting 
and importing countries e.g., 
wheat, cotton, jute goods etc. 
The principal invisible transac¬ 
tions include services, interest 
and dividends, gifts, gold move¬ 
ment etc. The export earnmgs 
are on the credit side of a coun¬ 
try’s balance sheet of foreign 
trade and the import expendi¬ 
ture is, similarly, on the debit 
side. If the former exceeds the 
latter, the country has a favoura¬ 
ble balance of payment and is a 
creditor country. If the coun¬ 
try’s imports are in excess of the 
exports, the balance of payments 
is negative or unfavourable and 
the country is a debtor. 

The balance of payment is 
generally divided into three 
accounts: current, capital and 
gold. The current account in¬ 
cludes the flow of goods and 
services and thus represents 
payments for and receipts from 
imports and exports, including 
interest and dividends. The 
capital account represents 
changes in the stock of invest¬ 
ment through transfer of short 

_and long—term investments. 

The third major account is that 
of compensatory gold move¬ 
ments. 

As an accounting method, 
the balance of payments always 
balances. In practice, how¬ 
ever, it does not. India for 
instance, has been having ad- 
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verse balance of payments since 
Independence. 

Consumers’ goods: Goods 
which give direct satisfaction to 
a consumer are termed con¬ 
sumers’ goods or goods of the 
first order. They may be classi¬ 
fied into two categories: («) 
single-use consumers’ goods 
(food, clothing etc.) (6) durable- 
use consumers’ goods (cars, 
refrigerators, T.V. sets). The 
volume of output and of con¬ 
sumption of consumers' goods 
is a measure of the living stan¬ 
dard of the people. The rich 
countries have generally, a high 
level of production and con¬ 
sumption of consumers’ goods. 
In U.S., the sales of durables 
accounted for $ 90 billion and 
non-durables for $ 265 billion 
in 1970. 


Economic growth: A sus¬ 
tained and substantial increase 
in the real per capita income is 
called economic growth. Some 
economists view economic 
growth as the potentiality of a 
country to produce goods and 
services and therefore take GNP 
as a measure of growth. Ob¬ 
viously, the aggregate produc¬ 
tion, computed in money terms, 
would show higher growth rate 
during a period of inflation and 
lower when the prices are not so 
high. Therefore, for purposes 
of economic welfare, real output 
should be taken into account. 
Comparative growth rates are 
usually deceptive, particularly 
if comparison is drawn between 
nations. India’s growth over 
the plan period has been fluc¬ 
tuating from plan to plan and 
from year to year. 

infra-structure: Economic 

growth of a country is sub¬ 


stantially influence^ by a variety 
of factors and forces: means oi 
transport and communications, 
power facilities, education, the 
quality of population etc. 
such facto!s constitute the w 
foundations for the edifice of a 
country’s development. They IC 
are, therefore, called intra- * r 
structure (or social overhead 
capital), the better and more 
complete a nation s infra¬ 
structure, the better anu more 
effectively its economic activity 
can be carried on. U.S.S.R. in 
its first five-year plan did not, 
however, lay sufficient emphasis 
on building its infra-structure 
because its strategy was to divert 
the resources (which would have 
normally been utilized for that 
purpose) to capital goods’ indus¬ 
tries. A good deal ot India s 
plan outlay is allocated for 
building the infra-structure. 


National Income: The net 
aggregate ot all final goods and 
services produced in a country 
in a given year is called national 
income. It is a flow concept 
and is expressed in money terms. 
National income is at once the 
product of, and the source for 
payment to, the inputs employ¬ 
ed for producing an output. 
It consists of wages, interest, 
rent, profits and the net income 
of the self-employed. National 
income ot per capita national 
income is regarded as a measure 
of the economic development of 
a country. U.S.A. is rich be¬ 
cause the per capita income is 
high relative to other countries. 
India, by the same token, is poor 
because the per capita income is 
low. 
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Before the Interview Board 


Emerging Hopefully 

Rajni Bhanot is a good second class post-graduate in Political 
Science. While she was a young girl of 16, she was inspired to adopt 
an administrative career. The motivation came from the success of her 
neighbour’s daughter who had secured the fifth position in the All-India 
competition for administrative services. Since then, an ardent desire had 
almost overtaken her, prompting her to make systematic efforts to ensure 
success. Her first attempt was a narrow miss; she could not qualify for 
the interview. Undaunted, she took another chance and while doing so, 
she took all care to identify and overcome her weak points. Her 
endeavours yielded positive result: she is just going to face the interview 
board. 


She is the lone girl among 12 
candidates called for interview. 
Her dress is simple but graceful. 
A pink sari and a black blouse, 
a smiling face, a sober glance 
through her glasses a n d a 
moderate constitution—these 
are the features one notices at a 
glance. It will, however, be 
interesting to wait and •.vatch 
how she fares and whether there 
is cheer on her face or tears when 
the trial ends. She is called in. 

Candidate: (at t h e door) 
May l come in, Sir ? » 

Chairman: (/ o o king up) 
Yes, do come in. 

(As the candidate walks to¬ 
wards the table she is watched 

by the members.) 

Candidate: (near the table) 
Good Morning, Sir. 

Chairman : Good Morni ng, 
lake a seat please. (Suddenly) 
Wait a minute, it is a steel chair 
and would be inconvenient for 
you. Let me get another. 

Candidate: (sits down with 
ease) No need, Sir. The chair 
is perfectly all right. 

Chairman: Girls are phy¬ 
sically delicate and weak; I 
thought of getting a comfor¬ 
table chair for you. 

Candidate: I am grateful 
for your kind thought. Sir, but 
I hope you are not trying to 
make me feel inferior to man. 


Chairman: Not at all, if 
you think you are as good and 
strong ai menfolk ! 

Candidate: We might not 
have been in the past, Ibut today 
we arc equal in all walks of life. 

Member: Why were wo¬ 
men not conscious of their 
potentialities in the past ? 

Candidate: Mainly because 
psychologically they were always 
made to feel inferior; and as 
you make someone feel about 
himself or herself, so he or she 
becomes. 

Member: Of course we see 
a very perceptible change for the 
better in the status of women 
these days. 

Candidate : (promptly ) And 
I believe you. Sir, are not 
envious of it! 

(Laughter) 

Member: (with a tinge of 
humour) Even if I am, can I stop 
the storm being released by the 
women’s force all over the 
world ? 

(Laughter again) 

Candidate: (smilingly) It is 
too late, I believe, to think of it 
now. 

Chairman: So wc—men¬ 
folk— lay down our arms. 

(Cheers on: all faces) 

Chairman: (continuing) Yes 
Miss. . (looks into the papers 


on the table) your name seems to 
be slipping out of my mind. 

Candidate: (promptly) I am 
Rajni, Sir. 

Chairman: (looks up) Yes, 

yes. I getitnow.MissRanji 

Bhanot. I believe you come 
from Punjab. 

Candidate: No Sir, I come 
from Haryana. 

Chairman: So you are a 

Harayanvi. 

Candidate: Neither Pun¬ 
jabi nor Harayanvi. 

Chairman: Then what ? 

Candidate: (with a subdued 
smile) You can very well see, 
Sir—I am a human being. 
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Chairman: That’s of course, 
true. I meant the community 
you belong to. 

Candidate: Somehow, my 
mind doesn’t accept any bar¬ 
riers—artificial and unnatural 
ones. To me, human society is 
one and indivisible. We are 
and ought to be human beings 
first and last, in thoughts as well 
as in deeds. 

(ftnirmaji.: Your thoughts 
are indeed good and reflect your 
ideals* 

Candidate: It has also been 
my endeavour to put this ideal 
into action. Sir—of course, in 
my own humble way.' 

Chairman: That is still 
better and we wish you all the 
best. 

Candidate: I am grateful 
for the encouragement, Sir. 

Chairman: Well, Miss 
Rajni, what is important that is 
going on in the country these 
days ? 

Candidate: A number of 
developments. Sir. Any speci¬ 
fic area you wish me to talk 
about ? 

(The peon brings some mes¬ 
sage. The Chairman whis¬ 
pers to the members on the 
right, leaves the chair and 
walks into the adjacent room.) 

Member: Are you aware 
of the amendments made in our 
Constitution recently ? 

Candidate: May I respect¬ 
fully correct you, Sir ? No 
amendments have been made in 
the Constitution in recent weeks. 

Member: How so ? We 
hear of these amendments so 
Often. 

Candidate: Only a Bill was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
the 1st of September to amend 
the Constitution* It will be 
considered at the next session of 
Parliament. 

(Chairman returns and takes 
his chair ) 

Member: Thank you, Miss 


Rajni, for correcting me* By the 
way, what is the Bin known as? 

Candidate: It is called the 
Constitution (44th Amendment) 
Bill. 

Member: What is the fun¬ 
damental change, in your 
opinion, that is sought to be 
incorporated in the Constitu¬ 
tion ? 

Candidate: The fund amen- 
tal change proposed is the inclu¬ 
sion of Fundamental Duties in 
the Constitution. 

Member: Do you feel these 
twelve fundamental duties will 
be in any way helpful ? 

Candidate: (h> i t h eyes 
brightened up) First of all, Sir, 
they are not twelve but only ten. 

Member: Thank you for 
correcting me again. 

Candidate: ( wittingly ) I am 
only afraid of another trap ! 

(Smiles on all faces ) 

Member: Coming back to 
the main question, do you sup¬ 
port the proposed inclusion of 
Fundamental Duties in the Con¬ 
stitution ? 

Candidate: Every sane per¬ 
son should. 

Member: A n d we don’t 
doubt that you are sane ! 

(Laughter) 

Candidate: (gets a little 
shy) What I mean, Sir, each 
right presupposes a correspond¬ 
ing duty. In the reverse situa¬ 
tion, rights without duties cause 
a disturbing “imbalance” in 
society. 

Chairman: (to members) 
This new trend in our Constitu¬ 
tional thinking will, I believe, 
be helpful to wives also as 
husbands mostly claim rights 
over them. Will it not. Miss 
Rajni ? 

Candidate: Of course. Sir. 
Such help was long overdue to 
the poor wives. 

Member: What do you 
dunk should be the relationship 
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between husband and wi%T 

Candidate: Well, Sity 2, 
haven’t given much seriofll 
thought to it, but I fqel that edit* 
sidering our commitment to 
democracy, the relationship bet¬ 
ween husband and wife should 
rest on mutual co-operation, oh 
a spirit of ||ve and take as 
equal partners in the co¬ 
operative venture that we call 
the family. 

Chairman: Will you marry 
a boy who demands dowry ? 

Candidate: Frankly speak¬ 
ing, Sir, in the context of what I 
have said above, my marrying 
such a boy—-or should I say, 
marrying such a marketable 
commodity—will frustrate a 
happy married life right at the 
start in my case. I can’t say 

about others. 

Member: How would you 
react if you are not selected ? 

Candidate: I am sure. Sir, 

I am not going to be confronted 
with such an unpleasant situa¬ 
tion. 

Member: But if you are 
finally confronted; if there is no 
escape. 

Candidate: (smilingly) Par¬ 
don me. Sir, I am not mentally 
used to reacting to pessimistic 
propositions based on *ifs’. I 
have always been travelling 
hopefully. If any pitfalls appear 
in my way, I face them with a 
spirit of adventure. 

Chairman: Thank you. 
Miss Bhanot. That will do; 
Wish you all the best. 

Candidate: 1 Thank you, Sir. 

(Exit) 

Critical Assessment 

The candidate seems to have come 
to the interview well-prepared and as 
this is her second effort, she seems to 
have taken abundant care to study 
well the techniques that lead oofim. 
put up a good performance. She 
acquires a grip on the situation tight 
from the start and takes all questions 
With appreciable naturalness coupled 
with afacrity. She perhaps knew the. . 

( Contd'. on page 262) 
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1. A wild animal is more 
likely to attack you if you are 
afraid of it. True or False ? 
(Answer with T or F). 

2. Only the female mos¬ 
quito ever bites you. True or 
False ? (Answer T or F). 

3. If two boys and a girl 
can beat their father at tug-of- 
war, but the mother can win 
against a boy and two girls, 
who should win a contest bet¬ 
ween the father and a girl 
against the mother and a boy ? 

4. Which of these figures! 
can be drawn without removing^ 
the pen from the paper, and 
without going a second time 
over any line ? 


zK 




c 

5. If DECIMAL =*I<ADM- 
CIE 

then RECLAIM— ? 

& How litany seven-letter¬ 
ed words can you make out of 
these letters ? 

TARLETS 



8. What is~the’ value of x 
in each of the following three 
? 


s 

4 

9 

3 

9 

« 

2 

7 

* 


32 

35 

33 

42 

46 

51 

3 

B 

X 


A 

a 

J 

D 

X 

O 

F 

L 

s 


ABC 

9. Complete these words, 
for which clues/definitions are 
supplied. The number of mis¬ 
sing letters is indicated by dots. 

1. Resist ..POSE 

2. Assume ...POSE 

'3. Lay on something else 

.POSE 

4. Place upon ..POSE 

5. Insert POSE 

6. Makeup ...POSE 

7. Propound ...POSE 

8. Change places.POSE 

9. Aim ...POSE 

10. Unmask ..POSE 

11. Place in order ...POSE 

10. Arrange these patterns 
into four pairs. 



it. Ambala is 100 mites 
from Jullundur. 

At 1 p.m. train A leaves 
Ambala for Jullundur and 
travels at a constant speed 
of 30 m.p.h. 

An hour later train B leaves 
Jullundur for Ambala and 
travels at a constant speed 
of 40 m.p.h. 

Each traih makes one stop 
only at a station ten miles 
from its starting-point and 
remains there for fifteen 
minutes. 

Which train is neardr to 
Ambala when they meet ? 

12. What number should 
go into the blank space ? 





2 

_ i- 


- 




3 

6 




8 

15 

22 


38 


88 

156 


13. What numbers belong 
to a and b 7 

36 (35) 60 
65 (58) 104 
a (79) b 
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14. What have these three 
words in common ? 

ALMOST 

ADEPT 

DEFY 


15. Which of the four num¬ 
bered figures go into the empty 
box ? 

(<0 



T 


n 

< 


12 3 4 


ib) 



16. Which of these animals 
whose names are hidden in the 
jumbled letters below is the 
smallest. (Only put down the 
serial number.) 

(a) NOBIS (b) NTAPREH 
(c) BITBAR (d) USEOM (e) 
1RGAFFE 

17. You have watched an 
old man being run over by a 
speeding truck. Which of the 
following actions would you 
consider most useful to take ? 

(a) Note down the number 
of the truck. 

(b) Shout for the driver to 
stop the truck at once. 

(c) Get on to your motor¬ 
cycle which is close at hand and 
give chase. 

(d) Take the old man to the 
nearest doctor. 

18. Complete the follow¬ 
ing:— 


(а) Woman is to womanly 

as child is to- 

(б) Carpenter is to wood as 

tailor is to- 

(c) A warship is to yacht as 
a lorry is to- 

19. George Washington is 
supposed to have cut down a 
cheiry tree and said to his 
father: T cannot tell a lie—I 
did it.’ What do you think ? 

(а) Basically true. 

(б) Possibly true. 

(c) Not credible. 

20. Each group of letters 
below is a perfect word— except 
that three or four O’s have been 
left out Just fill them in and 
complete the words correctly. 
Example given the letters 
CTTNWD, you can fill in four 
O’s and get the word COTTON¬ 
WOOD. 

(a) Vd (b) Snrus (c) Ffsht 
(d) Ctrn (e) Prtcl (/) Lkut 

21. Is mercury a metal 9 

22. What arc the follow¬ 
ing relating to farming ? 

(a) RAPE (b) MNREUA 
(c) HPUOGL (d) WRTfcA 


Answers 

1. T. (Most savage animals 
are peculiarly infuriated by 
human terror— possibly, 
as some naturalists be¬ 
lieve, because a frightened 
person gives off a ‘scent’ 
of fear. 

2. T. (Only a female mos- 
quitoe sucks blood; the 
male is content with nectar 
and other plant juices. 

3. The mother and boy. (Put¬ 
ting the two winning 
against the two losing 
teams; boy + boy + girl 
-1- mother v. father f boy 
-j-girl f girl, will obvious¬ 
ly result in a win for boy -f 
boy+ girl + mother over 
father + boy + girl + 
girl. Take a boy and a 

i r ___ _i 


boy + mother must still 
beat fatter -f- girl.) 

4. (a) canhot be drawn. The 
other two figures may be 
drawn as shown below: 



5. MIRACLE (The letters 
of the first word have been 
rc-arranged in the order: 
7, 6, I, 5, 3, 4, 2, so the 
letters in RECLAIM must 
be re-arranged in the same 
order.) 

6. 4 (STARLET, TELSTAR, 
STARTLE, RATTLES) 

7. A. (In eachcase, the word 
being ASSASSIN.) 

8. A 9. (The figure m 
the third square across the 
sum of the figures in the 
preceding two squares.) 

B x—14. (In the first 
row across the numbers 
increase by 3 and 4; m tbe 
second row by 4 and 5. 
Therefore, in the third row 
they should increase by 5 
and 6) 

C x— I. (This is similar 
to the previous example, 
except that letters are used 
instead of numbers. In the 
first row the letters ad¬ 
vance, skipping 3 and 4 
places respectively. In the 
second row they should 
advance skipping 4 and 5 
places, so as to conform 
with, the third row, in 
which the letters skip 5 and 
6 places.) 

9. 1. Oppose. 2. Suppose. 3. 
Superimpose. 4. Impose. 
5. Interpose. 6. Compose. 
7. Propose. 8. Transpose. 
9. Purpose. 10. Expose. 
II. Dispose. 

10. AF*BG, CE, DH. 

11. They both are at the same 
distance from Ambala 

(Canid, on page 272) 
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Top ical Esaqy 


The Art and Artifice of the Cinema 

(This topic, ‘'The Art and Artifice of the Cinetna”, was one of the subjects 

for essays in the I.A.S. Examination in September-October 1976) 

With its highly pervading of live action while, in reality, tragedy of it. Satyajit Ray is 
impact on the human mind, the there may be very little of it. an outstanding example of a 
cinema is among the most On the stage of a theatre, there talented director who has made 
powerful media of mass com- is very little possibility of exer- films that are splendid speci- 
munication. For the masses it cising deception; the audience mens of art with a skill and 
is still one of the cheapest mode sees the reality and is in a posi- dexterity all his own. In his 
of entertainment and continues tion to notice the faults and films, art stands out from 
to be very popular despite the flaws in the individual players beginning to end, and deception 
radio and its mini-version, the and also in the setting and the is almost totally absent. The 
transistor, which is now found in general get-up. An actor or cheap tactics adopted by money- 
countless homes and even among actress who fumbles with the minded film producers are 
the labour class, the rickshaw- dialogue or makes a wrong absent in his productions. Devki 
pullers, the cobblers and the 'gesture or is unable to portray Bose, before him, also from 
ordinarycigarettevendors. India an emotional scene effectively Bengal, was another creative 
ranks second among the world’s on the stage is at once spotted, director who won fame, 
film-producing countries, next He or she does not get a second 

only to the IJ.S.A. While the chance. But on the cinema, There are a few other exam- 
tilm industry in the U.S.A. ^nd there arc “re-takes”, re-record- pies also of film directors who 
Japan has been adversely affect- ing of dialogues and often have laid stress on art and 
cd by Television, black and scores of scenes are filmed many ethics rather than cateringto the 
white as well as colour, in India times over until the director and low tastes of the masses who 
the cinema does not have to the producer are satisfied. Close- love to see feminine nakedness, 
face severe competition yet and ups are taken by the cameraman sexy scenes, fighting and vio- 
conlinucs to flourish, at any from several angles and the film- lence on the screen. But in 
rate, financially. There is con- editor chooses the most appeal- many cases the films produced 
siderable money in the film ing “shots” while finally editing by such directors and producers 
business—h e a v y investment, the film for exhibition. The with the best of motives have 
partly in the form of black artists and the various scenes rim only for a few days in 
money, and also handsome pro- are thus presented at their best cinemas and have brought little 
fits, except in the case of films in the films, but there is no such by way of financial returns, 
which turn out to be flops, may choice in stage performances. Generally, such financial 
be because they concentrate failures have discouraged real 

on pure, unadulterated art. It is not contended that there art and artistry and prompted 

is very little of art in films, the producers to fall back on the 
As an art, the films have Even though the .increasing boy-meets-girl romances, with 
several advantages over the trend towards commercialisa- plenty of catchy songs and cheap 
theatre and performances on the tion has reduced much of the dances, which are patronised 
stage. Theatre performances do Indian film industry to a mere by large sections of the people 
not cost as much as the films, money-making business and and which help them to remain 
the payments to the actors and most of the film producers care in the film business. Stock 
actresses being on a small scale, little for art, ethics and high situations and the aLl-too- 
but stage-acting generally de- moral values, there are directors familiar formulas continue hi 
mands much greater talent. In and producers who have earned film after film, even by the same 
the films there is considerable world-wide fame through their producer and director, show- 
deception; things are really not masterpieces of creative art, ing utter lack of a sense of art 
what they seem. There is trie- The latter have used highly and artistry. Their plea is the 
,/• all through. The film it- effective techniques that help to usual one—box office appeal, 
self is a very rapid sequence of project in a simple but effective Their contention is that they just 
shots that create an illusion, an manner the reality of life, es- cannot afford the luxury of pro¬ 
impression of movement and pecially the irony and the ducing art films. It would 
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starve them financially, so runs 
the argument. 

Even though the Govern¬ 
ment of India has offered several 
incentives, including liberal 
finances and exemption from 
entertainment tax on films which 
are not purely commercial but 
highlight nationalist, cultural or 
moral themes, the number of 
clean, ethical and artistic films 
is small. The general impres¬ 
sion of the Indian films among 
people who have the power of 
discrimination is poor. The 
films made in this country have 
a foreign market too because 
Hindi or rather Hindustani- 
knowing people arc found in 
many parts of the globe, es¬ 
pecially in East Asia and the 
Middle East. But it is not the 
artistic films that command a 
wide market; it is the popular 
variety that fetches good money. 
Most of the people who visit 
cinemas love to watch spectacle, 
melodrama and songs, coupled 
with dances set to catchy tunes 
and stereo-typed styles, rather 
than good stories and themes 
with a good moral and stressing 
the nobler qualities of mankind. 
Little importance is attached to 
creativity, originality and off¬ 
beat themes. There is conse¬ 
quently little of genuine art in 
most Indian films; there is, how¬ 
ever, much of technical skill and 
unreality that sacrifices art at 
the altar of money. 

The "star system" in which 
a handful of top artists get most 
of the contracts at fabulous 
rates—about 4 or five lakhs per 
film, a good part of it paid in 
black money—is another hind¬ 
rance in the development of 
talent and of art. These top 
stars have monopolised the in¬ 
dustry and the producers prefer 
to play safe by featuring the 
same well-known, popular 
figures in the same ^tyle and 
cojvqs of the virtually the same 
storifcSi In this connection, the 
Khos'.A Committee report, pub¬ 
lished in 1969, commented; "The 
poor quality of films has been 
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attributed to the profit motive 
of the producer and the star 
system. The film stars are 
blamed for demanding black 
money, the producers for de¬ 
basing the content of the film 
and pandering to the lowest 
in human nature and the dis¬ 
tributors for refusing to haudle 
a film which has an aesthetic or 
artistic content.” A promi¬ 

nent film expert. Dr. Roger 
Manwell, recently expressed the 
view that the Indian cinema is 
now out of date. “Technically 
it has advanced but in every¬ 
thing else it is backward.” Good 
taste is lacking most of the time. 
All the steps taken so far to 
make the producers opt for 
aesthetic themes and to portray 
cultural and social life as it 
really exists, and to abandon the 
make-believe and fiction, have 
failed to yield results. Art, 
therefore, is still being given the 
go-by. 

The absence of art and the 
predominance of extraneous fac¬ 
tors often leads to the applica¬ 
tion of “cuts” by the censors. 
The increasing activity by the 
censors is, in fact, an indication 
of the growing tendency to 
ignore art and to produce cheap, 
sexy films. Censorship becomes 
necessary for the protection of 
the public against immoral 
influences and especially to save 
young people from seeing, learn¬ 
ing and then imitating, terrify¬ 
ing crime, violence or distorted 
presentations of life. Untold 
harm has already been done by 
films which feature violence and 
sex activity. 

Despite their vast potential 
as a mass communication 
medium, Indian films have still 
to bring about a change in out¬ 
moded attitudes and customs. 
According to an assessment 
made recently by art critics, the 
main impact which Indian films 
have made in recent years has 
been on the dress, deportment, 
hair-styles of both boys and 
girls, and dating habits of urban 
youth. Social changes are 


brought about gradually by 
reformers, but much of the good 
work done by Indian saints and 
leaders such as Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore 
and preachers of various faiths 
has been undone by cheap In¬ 
dian films. As an agent of 
social change also, the Indian 
cinema has f not been a success. 
The gimmicks in which the 
cinema specialises are a direct 
contradiction of genuine artistic 
values. 

Recently, the Government 
indicated its desire to take over 
the distribution of films. One 
explanation is that it would help 
check unaccounted money which 
some distributors pass on to 
the prod ucers. Some years ago, 
the Government stepped into 
the realm of feature and docu¬ 
mentary film production with 
the establishment of the Film 
Finance Corporation aimed at 
the production of quality films. 
But the attempt has not been a 
marked success. It is estimated 
that about 67 million people go 
to see a film in one or the other 
of the country’s 7,350 theatres 
every week. The Governments 
move to nationalise film distri¬ 
bution shook the trade. It was 
said that the “most glamorous 
show business" was about to be 
stripped of its glorious aura. 
The film magnates were 
naturally cynical. But the move 
has been deferred for several 
reasons. Meanwhile, art con¬ 
tinues to get a setback and arti¬ 
fice rules the day. 

Before the Interview Board 

(Contd. from page 258) 

snares that could be thrown around 
to drag her down to one confusion 
first and then to a series of chaotic 
sequences thereafter, as happens once 
a candidate is thrown off the ground. 
She is witty, well-informed, possesses 
a reasonable sense of humour and 
exhibits qualities that would probably 
help her to achieve her ambition. 
When she emerged from the board 
room, there was more cheer on her 
face and no trace of tears anywhere. 
She was walking out hopefully. 
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Discussion, Debate 

Is Humanity Rushing towards Suicide ? 

The crucial question is whether the current trends, especially in the 
advanced nations, will ultimately lead to a catastrophe. The USA, according 
to the latest reports, is manufacturing three hydrogen bombs a day , and the 
Soviet Union is not far behind. Hundreds of submarines armed with 
rockets having multiple war-heads are constantly patrolling the seas and 
waiting for orders to fire. This is only one road to suicide. There are 
other equally dangerous trends that are causing deep concern to those who 
seek peace and amity. 


Mr. A: I think the greatest 
tragedy of the modern world is 
the ever-increaSing duplicity and 
double talk that is going in 
many capitals. On the one 
hand, there are loud pleas for 
culture, peaceful reconstruction, 
humanitarian activity and an 
equitable economic order. On 
the other, a continually larger 
percentage of the national bud¬ 
gets isdjeing earmarked for the 
most destructive weapons which 
man’s ingenuity can devise. The 
contradictions in these policies 
have been repeatedly pointed 
out by pacifists and philoso¬ 
phers at many international 
forums. They have pleaded for 
sanity, common sense and 
mercy. They have urged a re¬ 
orientation of policies and pro¬ 
grammes to keep out destruc¬ 
tive tendencies and divert the 
massive funds set apart for 
destructive weapons to sensible 
uses for the peace and welfare 
of humanity. But all to no 
purpose. In spite of the count¬ 
less rounds of talks on peace 
proposals, which have been go¬ 
ing on for many years in 
Geneva and Vienna and which 
have lately become mere ritua¬ 
listic exercises to which few 
persons attach any importance, 
the giant powers, the USA and 
the Soviet Union, have not only 
institutionalised but also inten¬ 
sified the arms race. Even while 
prolonged talks on culture and 
peace go on, the USA is manu¬ 
facturing three hydrogen bombs 
every day, on an average, to 


maintain what a cynic has ap¬ 
propriately described as the 
“balance of terror”. The Soviet 
Union is not far behind, and in 
some respects it has established 
a lead. Each continues to be 
highly suspicious of the other, 
watching the other’s activities 
in various parts of the globe 
carefully, spying on rival re¬ 
gimes through aircraft, satel¬ 
lites, bugging devices, highly 
paid secret agents and in numer¬ 
ous other ways that are a sorry 
reflection on their outward pro¬ 
fessions and public pronounce¬ 
ments. The Hiroshima atom 
bomb destroyed a city, killing 
or maiming 2,40,000 victims. 
A single hydrogen nuclear war¬ 
head can wipe out the entire 
area of Greater Paris with its 
10 million population. Ac¬ 
cording to figures published a 
few weeks ago, the stock of 
highly dangerous nuclear wea¬ 
pons with both the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union will reach a 
total of 10,000; and yet the 
mad, feverish armaments race 
goes on, as if the big powers 
have been seized by the Devil 
himself. 

Mr. B: No sensible person 
dare disagree with the conten¬ 
tions made by my friend, Mr. A. 
The global scenario for sheer 
destruction is frightening 
enough, and unless there is a 
radical change in attitudes of 
governments and of the political 
parties dominating the scene in 
each case, the chances of world¬ 


wide destruction may be rated 
at 99 per cent and of survival 
barely one per cent. Here I 
may quote part of a declaration 
recently made by the Holy See 
(The Vatican) in reply to a ques¬ 
tionnaire issued in connection 
with a U.N. survey: “The mas¬ 
sive budgets allocated to the 
manufacture and stockpiling of 
weapons is tantamount to mis¬ 
appropriation of funds by the 
“managers” of the large nations 
or blocs. The obvious contra¬ 
diction between the waste in¬ 
volved in the over-production of 
military devices and the extent 
of unsatisfied vital needs of the 
developing countries and of the 
marginal and poor elements in 
rich societies is in itself an act 
of aggression against those who 
are its victims. This aggression 
amounts to a crime, for even 
when they are not used, by their 
cost alone, armaments kill the 
poor by causing them to starve.” 
Thus armaments of the advanc¬ 
ed nations imply so much star¬ 
vation of the hungry millions in 
vulnerable parts of the globe. 
The Vatican’s censure is clear: 
the civilised nations are com¬ 
mitting a crime against huma¬ 
nity and should be declared 
guilty. It is a common ex¬ 
perience that swollen armaments 
encourage militant nationalism 
and mischievous pride in the 
countries which specialise in 
them. Each big power’s so- 
called “defensive” measures are 
interpreted as a challenge and 
a glaring menace to the safety 
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of the other powers which in 
turn hastily increase their own 
military preparations in the 
name of national safety. Thus 
the mad race goes on, each 
country fearing the other and 
apprehending aggression, even 
while knowing fully well that 
none of the big powers (and they 
alone possess nuclear stockpiles) 
can alford to wage a major war 
directly. Each of these powers 
would risk its own destruction 
if there is a war, and this time 
there would be no holds barred. 

Mr. C: My predecessors 
Mr. A and Mr. B have argued 
their case on the same lines, 
namely, that the arms race is 
suicidal and that it involves 
much waste of precious 
resources. But they ignore the 
other side of the coin. Unless 
there is a positive agreement on 
limitation of armaments and un¬ 
less there is an unmistakable 
change of heart signifying an 
end to all aggressive tendencies 
on the part of nations, it would 
not be wise to stop manufactur¬ 
ing armaments. And judging 
from the endless arguments at 
disarmament conferences in 
Geneva, it looks as if no effec¬ 
tive agreement would be possible 
among the giant powers. None 
of them is willing—and for good 
reasons—to forsake its right to 
fully arm itself for all con¬ 
tingencies. The history of 
SALT talks shows that many 
factors count, the invention of 
new weapons and new methods 
of war, For instance. The dis¬ 
armament conferences have been 
a failure, but no giant power is 
prepared to concede that an 
agreement is not possible. There 
is also the vital and unforgettable 
lesson taught by World War II— 
that unless each power keeps > 
itself fully prepared to meet a 
surprise attack, it would lose 
all round. A war in case of 
unprepared ness may easily go in 
favour of the country which 
has kept its weapons up to date. 
Unilateral disarmament, after 
all, is a Utopian idea; it would 


be generally regarded as a sign 
of weakness. The best guaran¬ 
tee of peace, it is said, is to keep 
oneself fully and adequately 
prepared for war, and to be 
ready to hit back promptly in 
case of attack. National secu¬ 
rity has to be given the highest 
priority and no sacrifice of 
money, men or resources is too 
heavy for national safety, in all 
circumstances and under all 
conditions. Actually, a govern¬ 
ment lives or falls by the extent 
of national security it ensures. 
Pride these days lies not in 
peace-making efforts but in 
stockpiles of weapons which arc 
interpreted as a sure sign of 
strength, power and prestige, 
or to put it in another way, as 
a sign of invincibility. 

Mr. D: Mr. C has ex¬ 
pounded the case quite well. I 
would like to add that the manu¬ 
facture of armaments, including 
aircraft, warships, guns, defen¬ 
sive devices, etc., is after all a 
major industry. Lakhs of peo¬ 
ple get employment in this 
industry, billions of dollars are 
invested in it, and thousands of 
scientists arc working in labo¬ 
ratories to ensure military 
superiority over the rival powers. 
If by any chance this industry is 
stopped, imagine the extent of 
unemployment and dislocation 
it would cause. No power on 
earth has become great or has 
accomplished much by shedding 
all weapons and military pre¬ 
parations. The lesson qf his¬ 
tory is that not even the most 
comprehensive international 
treaty can be relied upon to 
prevent war. The right to make 
adequate preparations for safety 
cannot be denied to any nation 
on earth. Mahatma Gandhi 
said the possession of arms 
implies an element of fear, if 
not cowardice. But what he 
said does not apply to the im¬ 
perfect world of today where 
might counts for everything, 
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few exceptions, have been those 
who have won wars through 
their might. 

Mr. E: I am afraid both > 
sides have argued for extremes. 
Let us not be war-mongers or 
exponents of heavy armaments, 
but saviours and true well- 
wishers of mankind. 1 would 
not plead for disarmament but 
for a via media and for making 
small beginnings towards last¬ 
ing peace. If, for instance, all 
the nations agree to curtail 
their military budgets by five 
per cent, or even one per cent, 
their general military prowess 
would not be affected and yet a 
beginning would have been 
made towards feeding, clothing 
and housing the vast hungry, 
shelterless millions, it is true 
that the task of transforming the 
Third World and of providing 
the basic needs to every one on 
this earth is a gigantic one, but 
small reductions in armament 
every year would surely facili¬ 
tate the march to peace and 
gradually change the face of 
humanity. At least the feverish 
race for arms would be checked 
and a shift in outlook would 
come about. The psychological 
gain would be immense. A 
radical change in the attitudes 
of governments could then be 
sought by force of public opi¬ 
nion. It is here that the true 
role of intellectuals lies. They 
should work for this psycholo¬ 
gical change and help develop a 
new culture if they favour a new 
social and economic order and 
if this world is to survive. In¬ 
deed, it is a question of survival, 
of life and death, for the world’s 
4,000 million people, of whom 
only one-fourth enjoy a reasona¬ 
ble standard of living. That 
may be said to be the only way 
to make peace a permanent 
reality instead of a fragile one 
that leaves mankind in constant 
dre^d of war. 
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Probationary/Junior Officers * 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The new trend among examiners is to set argumentative questions in 
order to judge the depth of the candidates’ knowledge and their awareness 
of all facets of current problems. Such questions are becoming quite 
common in the examinations for probationers and other trainee officers 
recruited by the country’s leading banks and also in the competitive tests 
held for the higher administrative and economic services. 

The topics taken up hereunder are very much in the air and very 


important as well. 

Pen Mightier Than the 
Sword ? 

Q. The pen is believed to be 
mightier than the sword. Do yon 
agree ? Give arguments For 
and Against this view. 

Ans. Wielders of the quill 
have for centuries been strong 
rivals of the wielders of the 
sword. While the former have 
brought about revolutions by 
inspiring the masses and have 
transformed them from com¬ 
placent souls into active and 
persistent campaigners for their 
rights, the latter have conquered 
countries by sheer might, the 
sword being a euphmism for 
military might and power. The 
sword separates people, causes 
splits and factions, breaks up 
' national frontiers, disrupts life, 
brings ruin to countries and 
creates colossal problems of 
social, economic and political 
reconstruction. Writers, 
authors and poets, on the other 
hand, seek peace, unity, a sense 
of fraternity and brotherhood; 
they counsel patience and gene¬ 
rally help to avert war. As 
such, they have a more lasting 
value, so runs the argument of 
the pen-pushers, than the war¬ 
riors, the destroyers and tension 
creators. During Herr Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, it is said, the 


Germans discovered in the kits 
of Russian soldiers who had 
retreated in some areas for 
strategic reasons, high class 
books, not cheap novels or sexy 
magazines. The German Gene¬ 
ral is reported to have said that 
it was impossible to conquer 
such a nation. Thus, even 
those who professionally rely 
on the sword for their livelihood 
concede the superior influence of 
the pen—that is, of writers, 
poets and philosophers. The 
other side of the picture also 
calls for notice. What can a 
host of writers do against a 
machine-gun, a torpedo or an 
atom bomb ? They would be 
blown to bits. 

Arguments For the view 

1. There can be no better 
authority on this question of 
the pen versus the sword than 
Napoleon Bonaparte who once 
said: “There are only two 
powers in the world, the sword 
and the pen; and in the end the 
former is always conquered by 
the latter. According to his 
contemporaries, Napoleon fear¬ 
ed the power of the press more 
than a thousand bayonets. 

2. Victors of wars are soon 
forgotten; their triumphs have 
only a temporary aura around 
them; as soon as the tasks of 
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peace and reconstruction start, 
the people forget them. War 
heroes consequently can enjoy 
only a short period of fame. 
Mr. Winston Churchill won the 
Second World War for Britain, 
and yet he was defeated in the 
British Parliamentary elections 
within months of his great 
triumph. 

3. The mighty achieve¬ 
ments ensured by masterpieces 
of literature and famous writers 
can never be forgotten. Lenin, 
who led the Russian Revolution, 
was inspired greatly by Karl 
Marx’s “Capital”. Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace” had a great 
influence on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
mind. Trotsky’s “History of 
the Russian Revolution” had a 
great impact on the Com¬ 
munists’ minds. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”, it is said, was instru¬ 
mental in abolishing slavery in 
the U.S.A., so powerful was the 
influence of this book. The 
French Revolution was brought 
about largely by the writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Lite¬ 
rature is a lasting contribution 
to human civilisation and com¬ 
prises a nation’s heritage, but 
not weapons and bombs. The 
epics the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata continue to exer¬ 
cise great influence on the peo¬ 
ple’s minds. “Mao’s thoughts” 
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have transformed the lives of 
800 million Chinese. 

4. The power of the Press 
has also been widely recognised; 
newspapers, until recently, 
could make and unmake kings, 
they moulded public opinion 
through articles and editorials. 
A poet described writers as 
makers and shakers of the world. 
“Take away the sword”, said 
Baron Lytton, “States can be 
saved without it, but bring in 
the Pen”. 

5. Writers and scholars 
are largely men of peace. They 
carry no arms, and yet their 
tongues are sharper than the 
swords of their country’s most 
powerful soldier, and their pens 
give “a louder report than 
thunder”. The fury of a merci¬ 
less pen only few persons can 
bear. Wendell Phillips neatly 
pinpointed the issue when he 
said: “What gunpowder did for 
war, the writers and the print¬ 
ing press has done for the mind: 
the statesman is no longer clad 
in the steel of special education 
but every literate man is his 
judge” because the mighty pen 
of writers has instructed him in 
the powers of judgement and 
discrimination. 

6. Even political leaders 
and Prime Ministers ensure the 
widest support to their cause by 
using the press as an instrument 
in the changed context. Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev used to Say: 
“The press is our chief ideolo¬ 
gical weapon.” The press can 
mould people’s lives, their 
modes of thinking and their 
entire outlook. The sword can 
merely frighten and overawe 
them for a few months. 

Arguments Against 

1. All this loud talk and 
boast about the pen being 
mightier than the sword is so 
much moonshine. Whatever 
force the pen had at one time as 
a persuading instrument and 
moulder of thought has evapo¬ 
rated. In the changed context, 
those who control the purse- 
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strings and military might carry 
the day. Hardly any journalist, 
writer or poet can face the 
barrel of a gun or the sharp 
penetrating point of a sword ? 
Idealism had its place at one 
time; now it is might that rules 
everywhere. 

2. In the twentieth century, 
poets and writers in several 
countries are commanded by 
the rulers to shape their writings 
as the Government wishes. 
Their intellect and talents are 
at the disposal of those who can 
put them to endless privation 
because of the power and might 
they exercise. 

3. Catchy slogans and ap¬ 
peals for revolt or rebellion no 
longer make much impact on 
people. The time when such 
slogans could bring about revo¬ 
lutions is gone. The slogan 
mongers could succeed when 
literacy had not advanced much 
and people did not have any 
power of discrimination. Now 
things are different. Through 
good education people have 
developed the power of dis¬ 
crimination ; they can distinguish 
between chalk and cheese. They 
have come to know on which 
side their bread is buttered; they 
play for safety and opt to re¬ 
main on the side of those who 
wield power and who can ensure 
them stability and concrete bene¬ 
fits in the day-to-day life. They 
think little of poets and writers 
who are dubbed as dreamers 
living in an unrealistic world. 
Writers and poets who stick to 
their ideology and their beliefs 
often starve, but one has never 
heard of a powerful soldier or 
Army General starving or living 
in poverty. “Might is Right” 
is a slogan which has never lost 
its validity. A single atom 
bomb can destroy a host of 
towns and all the writers with 
it, but not even the world’s 
writers and poets put together 
can create a bomb or gun. 

4. The so-called power of 
the pen has been repeatedly ex¬ 
posed. American newspapers 


strongly opposed Roosevelt and 
yet he was elected three times 
as President of the U.S.A. The 
British press has often condemn¬ 
ed the party in power and yet 
the voters have elected the very 
party whom the press vehement¬ 
ly opposed, thus confounding 
the critics and newspaper edi¬ 
tors. In India also, the press 
has often lost *at the hustings 
and had to eat the humble pie. 
Editors and writers are often 
not in touch with the masses and 
do not always reflect their views; 
rather, they live in ivory towers. 


Is Urbanisation an Evil ? 

Q. The increasing urbani¬ 
sation has been described as a 
menace that should be checked. 
Give reasons For and Against this 
view. 

Ans. Throughout the world 
there has been a tendency for 
more and more people from the 
rural areas to migrate to the 
towns and cities. This pheno¬ 
menon has many causes and has 
posed many problems to govern¬ 
ment and society—social, eco¬ 
nomic and even political. Europe 
experienced this shift of popula¬ 
tion in the nineteenth century, 
especially during and after the 
Industrial Revolution. In In¬ 
dia and other developing coun¬ 
tries, this phenomenon is be¬ 
coming more and more notice¬ 
able as industrialisation proceeds 
and as governmental activity 
expands. A tragic aspect of 
the situation is that even after 
the systematic planning process 
started in 1950, the exodus of 
people into urban and semi- 
urban areas has continued. 
Young men, and even women, 
are concentrating in urban areas, 
attracted by the prospects of 
employment and also by the 
amenities that the rural areas 
lack. Again, as education 
spreads,the migration of people 
from the rural areas increases. 
Owing to faulty education, and 
the lop-sided emphasis on 
modern, western-style living, 
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even sons of countless fanners 
prefer to live in towns rather 
than on their flourishing fields. 

Arguments For the View 
(Urbanisation an Evil) 

1. The increasing urbanisa¬ 
tion has created complex prob¬ 
lems for the administration, 
without bringing happiness to 
the people. The gravity of the 
problem can be judged from the 
statistics: Since 1901, India’s 
urban population has increased 
by about 300 per cent and the 
trend continues. Moreover, 
the greater part of this exodus 
has taken place after 1947. Ac¬ 
cording to an estimate, the 
urban population of the country 
will mount to about 152 million 
by the next census in 1981. 
Many of the development plans 
so laboriously drawn by the 
Government and involving 
crores of rupees fail to achieve 
the aims because of the increas¬ 
ing shift in the population and 
the apparently unlimited 
amounts of money that have to 
bo spent on providing basic 
amenities to people in cities and 
the satellite townships that are 
coming up fast like mushrooms. 

2. Urbanisation leads to 
congestion in housing, and con¬ 
gestion in turn leads to in¬ 
sanitary conditions, social evils, 
marital complications, unhealthy 
living, growth of slums and the 
evils associated with them. 

3. Planning has led to deve¬ 
lopment, and development to 
more urbanisation. The expan¬ 
sion of the roads network and of 
transport facilities in all parts 
of the country have also led to a 
greater flow of people to urban 
areas. The more the contacts 
with towns, the more the migra¬ 
tion of people from the villages. 
The villagers are attracted by the 
superficial charms of city life. 
The tragedy is that even the 
sharp increase in agricultural 
productivity and the resultant 
increase in the incomes of far¬ 
mers have accentuated the ten¬ 
dency to shift to towns. Vil¬ 


lage labour gets deflected to 
factories and prosperity tempts 
people to enjoy the amenities 
in towns and cities instead of 
remaining confined to dull and 
drab village life. 

4. The haphazard manner 
in which urbanisation was allow¬ 
ed has further complicated the 
problem and led to many diffi¬ 
culties and evils associated with 
over-urbanisation. 

5. Urbanisation has also 
created the acute problem of the 
pollution of the environment. 
Gardens and open spaces are 
disappearing, giving way to 
colonies, huts and hutments and 
even hovels which are a dis¬ 
grace to society. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Realistically speaking, 
the growth of towns and cities 
is natural and it is a worldwide 
phenomenon. It is, in fact, an 
inevitable sequel to the advance 
of civilisation. Cities are the 
seats of government, and such 
centres of power naturally grow 
fast. The real challenge is not 
urbanisation as such but the 
problem of coping with it as best 
as the Government can. So¬ 
cially and economically, it can¬ 
not be regarded as an evil. The 
growth of slums and of un¬ 
planned urban growth are a 
reflection on the administration 
which has failed to adequately 
absorb the influx of people des¬ 
pite full awareness of the change. 

2. Again, the rapid growth 
of towns indicates that the 
Government has not succeeded 
in providing even the basic 
amenities of life in the villages 
and the surrounding areas. If 
villages are reconstructed and 
developed on sound lines ac¬ 
cording to a well-thought-out 
plan, the exodus will be greatly 
reduced. 

3. City life need not be 
condemned as undesirable or 
immoral in itself. Art grows in 
cities. Talent cannot flourish 
in rural areas where intellectual 


development gets stunted. If 
is in urban areas that a high 
standard of living can be as¬ 
sured; name and fame can be 
won in universities, technical 
institutions and well-equipped 
laboratories. In the villages 
people can only do farming and 
engage themselves in poultry 
and piggery. They can earn, 
but cannot live well. Nor can 
they prove useful to society and 
the country owing to lack of 
opportunities. 

4. Agriculture cannot ab¬ 
sorb all the available labour and 
all the partly employed people. 
For most of the year, labourers 
are idle; so they travel to towns 
to earn and learn. This exodus 
has been reduced with the estab¬ 
lishment of cottage industries 
but the process is very slow. 
Cities and towns are centres of 
trade and commerce; people 
naturally go and settle there and 
urbanisation consequently be¬ 
comes a symbol or economic 
progress despite t h e short¬ 
comings. 

5. Dispersal of factories, 
government offices and other 
establishments to places outside 
towns and cities is desirable. 
So far the policy of dispersal 
has not make much impact 
owing to resistance by vested 
interests. If educational faci¬ 
lities are provided near villages, 
a good part of the exodus would 
be checked. Plans should be 
drawn up to absorb surplus 
village labour in or near the 
villages. Mahatma Gandhi 
had rightly stressed that villages 
should be made self-sufficient 
and autonomous as far as pos- 
s i b 1 e. A contented village 
worker who gets amenities at his 
door-step would prove a far 
better Indian than a villager 
leading a discontented life in a 
town with conditions of in¬ 
security, an atmosphere full of 
dirt and smoke and spoiled by 
pollution in other ways. 

6. People migrating from 
villages to towns should be con¬ 
vinced that the seemingly hand- 
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some Income In towns Is not 
large in real terms owing to the 
high prices, high rents and the 
ailments that come in the wake 
of congestion and insanitary 
conditions. Urban people have 
to spend much more on trans¬ 
port housing and the necessi¬ 
ties of life than villagers. There 
are also greater strains, tensions 
and pressures of all sorts from 
which the villager is generally 
free. 


Are Career Women a Boon ? 

Q. The winds of change 
have opened vast opportunities for 
employment of women who are 
entering the various professions. 
Do you agree with the view that 
this trend is both socially and 
economically a healthy one ? 

Ans. For centuries there 
was a deep-rooted prejudice in 
India against women taking up 
employment and becoming earn¬ 
ing members of the family. Men 
have all along believed that the 
proper place for every woman is 
the home. The concept of wo¬ 
men expounded in Manusmriti 
that a woman has to be all her 
life under the domination and 
control of her father, her hus¬ 
band or her son was given a 
practical shape almost through¬ 
out the country. Slavery and 
domestic drudgery have been 
her lot, but during the past two 
or three decades the entire out¬ 
look has changed. There has 
been a notable improvement in 
women’s status. We find more 
and more women entering the 
professions and working side by 
side with men, more or less on 
the same terms and in the same 
conditions, without demanding 
special privileges or concessions. 
Women started working as agri¬ 
cultural labourers long ago; then 
they entered the urban labour 
market, in construction activi¬ 
ties, road building, grass cutting 
and vegetable selling. Then 
they entered the offices and fac¬ 
tories through employment ex¬ 
changes, and otherwise. They 


are working as cooks, typists, 
stenographers, clerks, alrhos- 
tesses, teachers, shop assistants 
and semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers. Lately, many of them 
have joined the banks and in¬ 
surance companies and are often 
as good bread-earners as men. 
In the International Women’s 
Year, many of the discrimina¬ 
tion from which they used to 
suffer were withdrawn. Oppor¬ 
tunities have been provided to 
them to get work in all profes¬ 
sions on equal wages. But are 
women in the professions an 
asset to society and is this prac¬ 
tice for the country’s good ? 

Arguments For 

1. It is something to be 
thankful for that women are no 
longer oppressed and that they 
have been liberated and now 
enjoy equal status with men. 
It is no longer a surprise to see 
women working as lawyers, 
civil servants, legislators, Minis¬ 
ters, lecturers and even Vice- 
chancellors of universities. No 
longer is every woman a house¬ 
hold drudge. Discrimination 
between the sexes in service and 
pay matters is now illegal and 
every intelligent person should 
welcome the healthy trend. 

2. In the context of stark 
poverty that is noticeable in 
most parts of the country, it is 
surely desirable that women 
should supplement the family 
income. With the cost of living 
and of feeding and educating 
children becoming high, an 
average employee finds it diffi¬ 
cult to manage with his limited 
salary. Educated women in 
particular can do a lot for the 
family by taking up part-time 
or whole-time service. The 
times have changed, the 
standard of living is rising and 
the desire to live well is becom¬ 
ing common. The children of 
today demand many more per¬ 
quisites and facilities. The ex¬ 
penses of their education are 
also much higher than ever 
before. Hence there should be 
no restriction of any kind, by 


the husband or the father or any 
other member of the family, on 
women taking up service in any 
suitable place. 

3. True, the Indian tradi¬ 
tion was to confine the woman 
to the home and to make her 
look only after her domestic 
responsibilities to the exclusion 
of everything*else. But in the 
changed times such obsolete 
traditions have no place. We 
are no longer living in ancient 
times or in the middle ages, but 
in the 20th century and must 
modify our psychological ap¬ 
proach towards women in tune 
with the times. Those who still 
think of women as chattels are 
misfits in modern society. 

4. Work is life and happi¬ 
ness. With smaller families 
which are now the order of the 
day, women have more leisure. 
Why should they not use it 
fruitfully instead of sitting idle 
at home and wasting time in 
gossip ? Aristocratic women 
can afford to remain at home 
and not bother about supple¬ 
menting the family’s income, but 
poor and lower middle class 
women should certainly lend a 
helping hand to their husbands. 

5. There are certain pro¬ 
fessions which are especially 
suited to women, such as those 
of doctors, nurses and teachers. 
If they can enter these profes¬ 
sions, why not the others where 
also they can do useful work, 
help to augment production and 
also the family income ? Such 
jobs and the earnings will help 
remove the feelings of subjuga¬ 
tion and encourage the sense of 
independence among women. 

Arguments Against Career Wo¬ 
men 

1. Women, as a rule, are 
not suitable for adopting men’s 
pursuits which do not fit their 
physique. Women, especially*^ 
married women, have enough 
scope for work at home, attend¬ 
ing to their duties and heavy 
(Contd. on page 272) 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

(Contd. from page 248) 


42' 6 per cent; Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union (CDU) 14,368,130 
or 38 per cent; Christian Social 
Union (SCU) 4,027,981 or 10- 6 
per cent: Free Democratic 
Party (FDP) 2,995,160 or 7 9 
per cent; Others, including com¬ 
munist groups. O'9 per cent. 

Distribution of the 496 seats 
in the lower house (Bundestag) 
SPD 213(230), and coalition 
partner FDP 39(41), CDU 191 
(177), and partner CSU 53(48). 


Steps Against Hijacking 

The Israeli Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Yigal Allon, said in 
Ottawa early in October that 
the concerned governments 
should get together outside the 
U.N. and agree on an anti¬ 
terrorism convention. 

He said action at the U.N. 
against aerial hijacking and 
other terrorism would be moral¬ 
ly helpful but would not be 
sufficient action to counter what 
has become a major issue for 
the civilized world. Terrorism 
is more dangerous to the world 
than open warfare”. 

In Cologne, Col. Gaddafi 
was quoted in an interview as 
saying that hijacking of airlines 
was justified “if done to under¬ 
score the rights of a whole 
people”. He defined terrorism 
as “illegal use of force to crush 
those who are weaker, oppressed 
and lack means of defending 
themselves against that force”. 
Many great Powers “use force 
to terrorize weaker peoples”, 
he said. 

On hijacking, he said Libya 
“supports just causes and lets 
people struggling for those 
causes choose their methods.” 
But hijacking was piracy. Those 
who became aerial pirates should 


take the responsibility for that 
action. 


U.S.S.R.-Angola Pact 

A Soviet-Angolan treaty of 
friendship and co-operation was 
signed by Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev and Angolan President 
Agostinho Neto in Moscow on 
October 8. It stresses the 
“ideals of struggle against im¬ 
perialism, colonialism and 
racism in all its forms and mani¬ 
festations.” 

They also signed an agree¬ 
ment on co-operation between 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola. 

The treaty provides for 
wider co-operation in economic, 
technological and scientific 
fields, trade and culture. The 
two countries will also co¬ 
operate “with each other and 
with other peace-loving States 
in supporting the just struggle 
of the peoples for their 
sovereignty, freedom, indepen¬ 
dence and social progress.” 
The accord also declares that 
the two countries will continue 
to develop co-operation in the 
military field “in the interests 
of strengthening their defence 
potential.” 

The two countries agreed'to 
“further the struggle against the 
forces of imperialism, for the 
final liquidation of colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and racism. 
The accord calls for general 
and complete disarmament and 
the conclusion of a world treaty 
on the non-use of force in inter¬ 
national relations. 

“Inviolable friendship will 
exist between the two countries 
and their peoples”, the treaty 
declares “and all-round co¬ 


operation will develop between 
them in the political, economic, 
trade, scientific, technological, 
cultural and other fields.” 

The treaty is the third Mos¬ 
cow has concluded with an 
African country. In 1971, it 
signed its first such Treaty with 
Egypt. The second was signed 
in 1974 with Somalia. 

Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny said the talks between 
the two countries confirmed 
again the identity of views on 
questions of bilateral co-opera¬ 
tion along State and party lines 
and on key questions of the 
situation in Africa and in the 
rest of the world. 


Victory for Asians at the U.N, 

A keen contest for chair¬ 
manship of the U.N. General 
Assembly’s Legal Committee, 
which is to debate terrorism 
during the current session of the 
U.N., ended with a victory for 
the Asians. Their nominee, the 
Philippine Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Estelito Mendoza, defeated 
Mr. Bengt Broms of Finland. 

Behind-the-scenes efforts to 
avert a contest for the office 
failed when the Asian members 
refused to back down. 

Mr. Henryk Joroszek of 
Poland was elected chairman of 
the Committee on Political 
Security, which will discuss dis¬ 
armament. Mr. James Baldes 
of Bolivia will head the Econo¬ 
mic and Financial Committee. 
Mr. Dietrich Von Kway of West 
Germany was elected chairman 
of the Committee on Social, 
Humanitarian and , Cultural 
Affairs. 
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Forthcoming Examination 



Socialism in Reverse ?—U.S. Successes and Failures—Constitu¬ 
tional Amendments—Fundamental Duties—Population Growth 
Vs. Economy—Kohinoor—Who’s Who. 


Socialism in Reverse ? 

Q. In recent months social¬ 
ism is stated to have received a 
setback in India and the scope of 
the private sector is increasing. 
Explain this phenomenon. 

Ans. During the first four 
five-year plans, the share of the 
public sector in the Indian eco¬ 
nomy steadily increased. Al¬ 
though the distinct role of the 
private sector was officially 
recognised the scope of its 
activity was being gradually 
narrowed. But in the final Fifth 
Plan released at the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1976 the share of the 
private sector has been in¬ 
creased by 10 per cent thus 
reversing the trend. According 
to economic experts, the higher 

J irovision for the private sector 
s the most significant feature of 
the final Fifth Plan. Again, the 
fact that the nation’s economy 
Is still dominated by the private 
sector is proved by the follow¬ 
ing facts: One, the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission admitted recently that 
80 to 90 per cent of the goods 
and services produced in the 
country come through the pri¬ 
vate sector. Secondly, private 
companies with a capital of Rs. 
one crore or more now number 
370, accounting for 22 3 per 
cent of the total number of 
companies, but what is more 
significant, 74- 8 per cent of the 
total paid-up capital, 70 per cent 


of the total assets, 65 • 3 per cent 
of the total value of production, 
65' 6 per cent of the sales and as 
much as 74 per cent of the 
operating profits ! 

The concept of the “mixed 
economy” differs in India from 
that in the West. In other 
socialist countries, the outgoing 
capitalism and the emerging 
socialism co-existed and strug¬ 
gled for supremacy. In India, 
the capitalist system has all 
along dominated the economy 
both in industry and agricul¬ 
ture. The public sector has set 
up a sound base for heavy indus¬ 
try and has accelerated the deve¬ 
lopment process. The private 
sector has benefited greatly even 
from the development of the 
public sector since it has made 
the best of the growing internal 
market. Almost all the con¬ 
sumer goods sold in the market 
are made and marketed by the 
private sector firms, foreign or 
Indian. Besides, all the pur¬ 
chases for the public sector are 
made by the Government from 
the private sector which con¬ 
tinues to do good business des¬ 
pite the socialistic pattern of 
society. The Government 
policy of gradually lifting 
various controls and of liberalis¬ 
ing the licences have also proved 
beneficial to private entrepre¬ 
neurs, especially the small-scale 
establishments. The share of 
the public sector in the economy 


is thus being diluted, not deli¬ 
berately or as a matter of policy 
but under compulsion of events 
and in view of the limited Gov¬ 
ernment capacity to acquire and 
run more industrial enterprises. 

U.S. Successes and Failures 

Q. Enumerate briefly the 
recent successes and failures of 
U.S. foreign policies in East 
and West. 

Ans. The US foreign policy 
has for years been based on 
containment of communism. It 
has been successful in Portugal 
in recent months where a year 
ago it looked as if the Com¬ 
munists would take over con¬ 
trol. Now Portugal has a 
democratic regime, partly be¬ 
cause of suitable American 
activity. 

Secondly, two years ago it 
appeared as if the Soviet Union 
was gaining influence in the 
Middle East. Now the USSR 
is definitely weaker in that 
region than it has been for many 
years. The Soviet relationship 
with Egypt is at a very low level 
and so also with Syria. Ac¬ 
cording to the Israeli Prime 
Minister, the U.S. is at the peak 
of its influence and power in the 
Middle East. 

Thirdly, the U.S. has taken 
the initiative in South Africa 
in a bid to end the bloodshed 
and now supports African 
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majority rule with full protection 
to the rights of the majority. 
In Southern Africa today, the 
U.S. is trusted by other elements. 

Fourthly, arms control talks 
are in progress with the Soviet 
Union. Good relations have 
been established with China. 

Critics of the U.S. contend, 
however, that the American 
policy has all been, make 
believe, style and spectacle, with¬ 
out substance. The U.S. is not 
the world’s mightiest power any 
more and is now behind the 
Soviet Union in many respects. 
The Soviet Union has gained 
more from the detente. The 
U.S. lost heavily in the Vietnam 
war, and also in Cambodia, 
Chile and Angola. The Com¬ 
munists threatened to come to 
power in Italy and are still a 
force there. Generally, even 
the relations with the Soviet 
Union have cooled during the 
last few months. The U.S. 
position has been weakened in 
NATO because other nations in 
Europe supported the demo¬ 
cratic forces there before the 
U.S. Moreover, the U.S. stuck 
to Portugal dictatorship longer 
than other democracies did. 
Even the U.S. relations with 
Pakistan, according to a report, 
are not what they used to be 
when Islamabad rulers would 
carry out America’s wishes 
promptly. 

The Constitution (43rd Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 

Q. What does the 43rd 
Constitution Amendment Bill 
seek to change ? 

A n s. The Constitution 
(43rd Amendment) Bill seeks to 
raise the age of retirement of the 
chairman and members of the 
State Public Service Commis¬ 
sions from 60 to 62. The Bill 
was passed by the Parliament 
on September 1, 1976. 

The Constitution (44th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 

Q. On which date was the 
ConstitntioB (44th Amendment) 
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Bill introduced in the Lok Sabha? 
Who introduced It ? In what 
way the proposed Bill expands 
the present 12 Directive Princi¬ 
ples ? 

Ans. The 44th Amendment 
Bill was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on September 1, 1976 
by the Law Minister, Mr. H.R. 
Gokhale. The Bill envisages 
to expand the present 12 Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy 
to ensure opportunities to child¬ 
ren to grow in freedom and 
dignity, to the poor to have free 
legal aid, to the workers to have 
a say in management of industry. 

Q. Name the 10 Fundamen¬ 
tal Duties proposed under the 
Constitutional changes. 

Ans. The 10 Fundamental 
Duties proposed under the Con¬ 
stitutional changes call upon the 
citizens to: 

1. Respect the Constitu¬ 
tion, the national flag and the 
national anthem; 

2. Cherish the noble ideals 
of the freedom struggle; 

3. Uphold and project the 
sovereignty, unity and integrity 
of India; 

4. Defend the country and 
render national service when 
called; 

5. Promote the common 
brotherhood of all the people of 
India and renounce any practice 
derogatory of the dignity of 
women; 

6. Preserve the rich heri¬ 
tage of the national composite 
culture; 

7. Protect the natural en¬ 
vironment and have compassion 
for living creatures; 

8. Develop scientific tem¬ 
per humanism and spirit of 
inquiry and reform; 

9. Safeguard public pro- , 
perty and abjure violence; 

10. Strive for excellence In 
all individual and collective 
activity. 


Population Growth Vs. Economy 

Q. The growth of popula¬ 
tion is closely linked with the 
growth of economy. Comment 
on this statement in about 100 
words. 

Ans. The growth of popu¬ 
lation is indeed closely linked 
with the growth of the economy. 
Appropriately, the government 
has tried to integrate the popu¬ 
lation policy with the process of 
economic development. The 
recent national population 
policy has given a new orienta¬ 
tion to the strategy adopted so 
far on the all-important issue of 
population control. The higher 
age of marriage, compulsory 
registration of marriages (at 
present under the active con¬ 
sideration with the govern¬ 
ment) and the concerted country¬ 
wide drive to enforce birth con¬ 
trol in the rural aud urban areas 
are expected to yield results. 
Outlay on family planning pro¬ 
grammes has been increased in 
the current Plan. 

Kohlnoor 

Q. What Is Kohlnoor and 
why has it been in the news 
recently ? 

Ans. It is 106-carat gem, 
now stored in the Tower or 
London, which is acknowledged 
as the finest diamond in the 
world. It became part of the 
crown jewels of Queen Victoria 
after the British annexed Pun¬ 
jab. The historic diamond was 
last worn by the Queen Mother 
at the coronation of King 
George VI in 1937. It was in 
the news recently when Pakistan 
claimed it from Britain. 

According to Indian experts, 
the Kohinoor diamond is com¬ 
pletely of Indian origin and only 
India can be its legitimate 
claimant. 

Who’s Who 

Q. Name the following:— 

(i) Governor of Haryana; 
(ii) Lt.-Governor of Pondicherry j 
(I/i) Ambassador of the Republic 
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tic of {Corea to India; (/v) High direct takes? 

Commissioner of Britain in (</) Where was the second 
India; (v) Foreign Minister of World Hindi Convention held? 
Lesotho. 


Ans. (/) Jaisukhlal Hathi; 

(ii) Bidesh Tukaram Kulkatni; 

(iii) Bum Suk Lee; (iv) John 
Adam Thompson; (v) C.B. 
Molapo. 

Q. (a) Name the person 
who has been named for the 
11th Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understand¬ 
ing? What contributions has 
he made to the humanity ? 


responsibilities which they alone 
can discharge. Care of the 
family must come first, extra 
money and luxuries afterwards. 

2. The absence of women 
from home leads to toal neglect 
of the children and also of the 
husband. Social researchers 
have found that the rise in 
juvenile delinquency, crimes by 
young boys, is caused largely 
by the absence of mothers from 
home. Such absence causes 
bewilderment, frustration, nega¬ 
tive attitudes and unsocial be¬ 
haviour which affect the charac¬ 
ter and mental attitudes of the 
young, often inflicting perma¬ 
nent distortion. 

3. Domestic unhappiness 
is at times the result of married 
women remaining in offices 
throughout the day, feeling the 
strain of office and of domestic 
work later. Women then be¬ 
come fatigued, worn out, 
nervous and highly irritable 
after a period of service. After 
all, family life is a more enduring 
basis of prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. Women employees get 
no time for healthy activity, rest 
And relaxation. -This is bound 


(e) Who is Victor Ivono- 
vich Belenko? Why was he in 
the news recently? 

Ans. (a) Dr. Jonas Salk of 
the U.S.A. for his service to the 
humanity by developing the 
anti-poliomyelitis vaccine. 

(ft) Sombu Mitra, Indian 
dramatist and actor. 


to affect their health. 

4. Professional women have 
to employ other women or girls 
to look after the children. This 
practice leads to several difficul¬ 
ties and has been found to be 
unsatisfactory. Advantages de¬ 
rived from women’s entry into 
the professions are offset by the 
evils stemming from it. 

5. The argument that the 
idle hours of women at home 
are a national waste, loses its 
validity when it is borne in mind 
that even by staying at home, 
apart from ensuring good care 
of the children, etc., and main¬ 
taining the household, they can 
engage themselves in gainful 
work—spinning, weaving, em¬ 
broidery, stitching and art work 
which can bring some income if 
the women are so inclined. 

6. The entry of women in 
the services and the increasing 
competition between men and 
women in the employment mar¬ 
ket has resulted in denial of jobs 
to qualified men, thus creating 
social distortions. This is one 
of the causes of the growing un¬ 
employment of the educated 
sections of society. 


Intelligence T&t 

(Contd. from page 260) 

when they meet I (An 
example of reading the 
question carefully before 
giving an answer;) 

12. 59. (Proceeding from top 
to bottom, along the rows 
from left to right, add the 
two previous numbers and 
add 1, then add two pre¬ 
vious numbers and sub¬ 
tract 1, and so forth, 
adding 1 and subtracting 
1 alternately. Thus the 
two numbers previous to 
the blank square are 22 and; 
38. These are added to¬ 
gether, giving 60, and 1 
subtracted from the total.) 

13. a=98; b-126. (In the 
first row the numbers out¬ 
side the brackets are divid¬ 
ed by 12 and the results 
placed inside the brackets; 
in the second row they are 
divided by 13; thus, in the 
third row the numbers in¬ 
side the brackets are multi¬ 
plied by 14 to obtain a and 
b.) 

14. The letters of each word 
are in alphabetic order. 

15. (a) 3 ; (b) 4. 

16. (d) (Mouse. The other 
animals are bison, pan¬ 
ther, rabbit and giraffe.) 

17. (a) 

18. (a) Childlike, (b) Cloth. 
(c) Car. 

19. (6) is the safe answer. 
(Washington's father* 
Augustine, like other colo¬ 
nial plantation owners, 
probably experimented 
with plant breeding. It is 
at least rossible that little 
George ruined a promising 
cherry tree, and confessed.) 

20. (a) Voodoo ( b ) Sonorous 

(c) Offshoot (d) Octoroon 
(e) Protocol (/) Lookout. 

21. No* 

22. (a) Reap (6) Manure (c) 
Plough (d) Water. 


Ramon Magsaysay Award, 
1976, for “journalism, literature 
and communications art"? 

(c) Who is the Chairman 
of the Jha Committee on in¬ 


n 


Mr. L.K. Jha. 

(d) Port Louis (Mauritius) 
in August 1976. 

(e) He is 29-year old Russian 
pilot who defected and landed 
at Hakodate airport in northern 
Japan on September 6, 1976 
with top-secret Russian Jet 
fighter MIG-25. 


ARGUMENTATIVE QUESTIONS 

(Contd. from page 268) 
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CLERKS’ GRADE EXAMINATION 

19 7 6 


General Knowledge, Including Geography of India 


Time allowed—-Two hours 


Maximum Marks- -100 


Q. 1. (a) What qualifica¬ 
tions must a person possess in 
order to be eligible for election 
as President of India ? Who is 
the President of India at present 
and what emoluments arc payable 
to him per month ? (Not more 
than 60 words). 

Ans. Qualifications to be¬ 
come President: A candidate 
lor the office of the President 
should have the following quali¬ 
fications: (1) He should be an 
Indian citizen; (2) He should 
not be less than 35 years of age; 
(3) He should have qualifications 
for election as a member of the 
House of the People; (4) He 
should not be holding any office 
of profit under any government 
or focal body; (5) He should not 
be a member of Parliament or 
any State Legislature. 

Shri FakhruddinAli Ahmed 
is the President of the Indian 
Republic at present. 

The President of India is 
entitled to a salary of Rs. 10,000 
per month. 

(b) What are the main duties 
of the Election Commission of 
India ? (Not more than 50 
words). 
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Ans. Main Duties of tbe 
Election Commission: The main 
duties of the Election Commis¬ 
sion are: (1) to superintend, 
direct, control and conduct all 
elections to Parliament and 
State Legislatures as also to the 
office of the President and Vice- 
President of India, (2) to lay 
down general rules for election, 

(3) to determine constituencies 
and to prepare electoral rolls, 

(4) to give recognition to the 
political parties, (5) to allot 
election symbols to different 
political parties and individual 
contestants, and (6) to appoint 
tribunals for the decision of 
doubts and disputes arising out 
of or in connection with election 
to Parliament and State Legis¬ 
latures. 

(c) What is the age of retire¬ 
ment of a Judge of (i) the Sup¬ 
reme Court, (ii) a High Court ? 

Ans. (/) 65 years; (ii) 62 
years. 

Q. 2. (a) How is a Village 
Panchayat formed ? What are 
its functions ? (Not more than 
100 words). 

Ans. A Village Panchayat 
is elected by Gram Sabha 


consisting of the entire adult 
population of the village. It 
is elected by and from among the 
villagers. The functions of a 
Village Panchayat are to look 
after agricultural production, 
rural industries, medical relief, 
maternity and child welfare etc. 
The Panchayat is also responsi¬ 
ble for management of common 
grazing grounds, maintenance of 
village roads, streets, wells and 
tanks. It is also responsible 
for making provision of sanita¬ 
tion and drainage. In certain 
cases, Panchayats also look 
after primary education, the col¬ 
lection of land revenue and 
maintenance of village records. 

(b) Name the States/Union 
Territory in India which have a 
coast-line on the Bay of Bengal? 

Ans. Tamil Nadu, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 
West Bengal. 

Q. 3, (a) Where is Cbas- 
nala ? Why did it hit the head¬ 
lines in the newspapers in tbe 
recent past ? (Not more than 
100 wordi). 

Ans. Chasnala: is a col¬ 
liery in Dhunbad district (Bihar) 
in which 372 workers were 
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entrapped following the sudden 
flooding of underground layer 
on December 27, 1975. The 
ooalmine was about 390 metres 
deep and waters, which began 
gushing in after two explosions 
ripped through the mine, had 
risen to a height of about 336 
metres. 

The depth of water in the 
mine ranged from 100 metres to 
250 metres causing a great pres¬ 
sure of water. 

The Chasnala project cost¬ 
ing about Rs. 40 crores was 
developed with World Bank 
Assistance. 

(/>) What is National Cadet 
Corps? What are its objectives? 
(Not more than 150 words). 

Ans. N.C.C.: The Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps is composed 
of boys and girls from schools 
and colleges. Its aims are: (1) 
to develop character, comrade¬ 
ship in young men and women, 

(2) to stimulate interest among 
youth in the defence of the 
country, and (3) to build up a 
reserve of manpower to enable 
the Armed Forces to expand 
rapidly in a national emergency. 
The N.C.C. is thus mainly of an 
educational and nation-building 
character. Officers and cadets 
have no liability for active mili¬ 
tary service. 

A certain percentage of the 
total intake of candidates for 
commissioned ranks in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, on 
the basis of direct entry to the 
Armed Forces training institu¬ 
tions, has been reserved for 
N.C.C. cadets of the three 
Services. 

The N.C.C. consists of three 
Divisions viz.. (1) Senior Divi¬ 
sion, (2) Junior Division, and 

(3) Girls’ Division. The Senior 
and Junior Divisions arc com¬ 
posed of three Wings: Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The Army 
Wing has units of the Armoured 
Corps, the Corps of Engineers, 
Artillery, the Signal Corps, In¬ 
fantry, the Corps of Electrical 


and Mechanical Engineers and 
the Medical Corps. 

The Junior Division consists 
of students of secondary schools. 
It is also composed of Army, 
Navy and Air Wings. The 
object of Girls’ Division is to 
develop all-round personality 
among girls. 

Q. 4. (a) With what games 
are the following terms asso¬ 
ciated ? 

(i) Dummy; (//) Cannon; (*'//) 
Square leg; (rv) Short Comer; 
(v) Double fault. 

Ans. (i) Bridge; (if) Bil¬ 
liards; (Hi) Cricket; (rv) Hockey; 
(v) Tennis and Badminton. 

( b ) Name the authors of the 
following books: 

(i) Meghdoot; (ii) Ain-i- 
Akbari; (iii) The Guide; (iv) 
India Wins Freedom; (v) Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels. 

Ans. (j) Kalidas; (ii) Abul 
Fazal; (iii) R.K. Narayan; (/v) 
Abul Kalam Azad; (v) Jona¬ 
than Swift. 

Q. 5. Name the following: 

(/) Chief of Air Staff, India; 

(ii) Minister for External Affairs, 
India; (iii) Prime Minister of 
China; (rv) Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh; (v) Governor of 
Karnataka; (vi) Secretary of 
State, U.S.A.; (vii) Founder of 
the Boy Scout Movement; ( viii ) 
Captain of the Indian Cricket 
Team which toured New Zea¬ 
land and West Indies in 1976; 
(ix) Recipient of the Bharat 
Ratna award in 1976; (x) Scien¬ 
tist who discovered Penicillin. 

Ans. (0 Air Chief Marshal 
H. Moolgavkar; (ii) Y.B. 
Chavan; (iii) Hua Kuo-feng; 
(iv) N.D. Tewari; (v) Uma 
Shankar Dikshit; (vi) Henry 
Kissinger; (vii) Baden Powell; 
(viii) Bishen Singh Bedi; (ix) 
K. Kamaraj; (x) Alexander 
Fleming. 

Q. 6. (fi) Write not more 
than two sentences on each of the 
following : 

(0 Visa; (ii) Apartheid; (iff) 


Rural dank; (iv) Lockout; (?) 
Octroi. , 

Ans. (i) Visa: A visa: is 
evidence of permission to enter 
the issuing state under specified 
conditions and for a specified 
time. Some countries not only 
require that citizen should hold 
a passport issued by his govern¬ 
ment but also tpat the passport 
should be authenticated and 
stamped by the foreign country 
into which he seeks to travel. 

(ii) Apartheid: It is a word 
from the Afrikaans language. 
The language is spoken in South 
Africa. Its literal meaning is 
“apart-hood”. The word is 
used to describe the policy of 
keeping the white and the black 
people separate from each other. 
It also means favouring one race 
at the cost of another. South 
Africa and Rhodesia follow this 
policy. 

(iii) Rural Bank: Accord¬ 
ing to the Rural Bank Scheme 50 
planned rural banks would be 
opened before March 1977, each 
having 10 branches to serve a 
population of 10 million people. 
The proposed rural banks would 
be locally based, rurally oriented 
and commercially organised, and 
would supplement ihe existing 
institutional agencies such as 
co-operatives and commercial 
banks. 

(rv) Lock-out: is a term in 
industry used for the situation 
when the employers themselves 
close the doors of a factory to 
the employees to force them to 
accept the imposed terms. 

(v) Octroi: It is a form of 
tax levied on goods entering a 
municipal town. The tax thus 
collected is generally used for 
the maintenance of the town. 

(b) Name the place and the 
State iu which each of the fol¬ 
lowing is located ? 

(i) Central Fuel Research 
Institute; (ii) Lakshmibai Na¬ 
tional College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation; (iii) Netaji Subhas Na- 
tional Institute of Sports; $0 
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Integral Coach Factory; (v) 
. National Metallurgical Labora¬ 
tory. 

Am. (0 Jealgora (Bihar); 

(ii) Gwalior (Madhya Pradesh ); 

(iii) Patiala (Punjab); (iv) Peram- 
bur Madras (Tamil Nadu); (v) 
Jamshedpur (Bihar). 

Q. 7. (a) What are the 
factors on which the climate of a 
place depends ? (Not more than 
100, words). 

Ans. The most important 
factors on which climate of a 
place depends are: (1) distance 
from the Equator; (2) height 
above sea-level; (3) distance 
from the sea; (4) winds; (5) 
direction of mountains; (6) 
Ocean currents; (7) slope of 
land; (8) nature of the soil and 
(9) forests (the equatorial type 
climate, in which the tempera¬ 
ture remains high all the year 
round but does not vary much, 
produces hot, wet forests). 

(b) In which States are the 
following located and why are 
they well-known ? 

(i) Amarnath; (ii) Ellora; 
(iii) Fatehpur Sikri; (iv) Lothal; 
(v) Bharatpur. 

Ans. (i) Amarnath: situated 
at a height of about 13,300 ft. 
in Kashmir is a place of pilgri¬ 
mage for the Hindus. 

(ii) Ellora: in Aurangabad 
(Maharashtra State) is famous 
for wonderful Buddhist cave 
temples richly ornamented with 
sculpture and carved with paint¬ 
ings of exceptional skill. 

(iii) Fatehpur Sikri: 32 km. 
from Agra is the city built by 
Emperor Akbar in 1569 which 
now stands deserted. 

(iv) Lothal: is an ancient 
town, situated on the sea-plain 
of former Saurashtra. The ex¬ 
cavation made here represent 
the Indus-Valley culture. 

(v) Bharatpur: is a town in 
Rajasthan famous for its his¬ 
toric fort. 

Q. 8. (a) Name the places 
la India where Nuclear Power 

November. 1976 


Plants have been or are being 
set up ? 

Ans. Atomic Power Plants 
In India: Tarapur Atomic 
Power Plant at Tarapur near 
Bombay, functioning since Oc¬ 
tober 1969. Rana Pratap Sagar 
Atomic Plant at Rawatbhata 
in Rajasthan functioning since 
August 11, 1972. Another nu¬ 
clear plant is coming up at 
Kalpakkam near Madras. 

Narora Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tion: Narora is a place in 
Uttar Pradesh, 80 km. from 
Buiandshahr, on the banks of 
the Ganga. It has been selected 
by the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion as the site for yet another 
atomic power station. The re¬ 
actor to be put up here will be 
technically more improved than 
the ones installed in Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu. It is expected 
that the power house will be 
commissioned by the end of 
1976. It will cost nearly Rs. 140 
crores and will produce 470 mw 
of power. It will feed power 
into the northern grid. 

(b) Name the Academies set 
up by the Government of India 
for the promotion of traditional 
arts. State briefly the purpose 
of each Academy. (Not more 
than 80 words). 

Ans. Lalit Kala Akademi: 
was set up in October 1954. It 
is devoted to the promotion of 
the study and research in paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, architecture and 
the applied arts. 

The Akademi (») co¬ 
ordinates the activities of the 
regional or State Academies, (ii) 
encourages exchange of ideas 
among various schools of arts, 
(iii) publishes literature and 
fosters inter-regional and inter¬ 
national contacts through exhi¬ 
bitions, exchange of personnel 
and of art objects. 

Sangeet N a t a k Akademi: 

was inaugurated in January 
1953. Its main task is the sur¬ 
vey of and research in different 


art forms of India. It records 
and films the art forms. It 
organises and sponsors seminars 
and festivals to develop art. 
It also establishes new art 
institutions. 

Sahitya Akademi: was in¬ 
augurated in March, 1954. It 
seeks to achieve improved stan¬ 
dards in the field of literature. 
It aims at fostering and co¬ 
ordinating literary activities in 
all the Indian languages to create 
among the people the conscious¬ 
ness of the basic unity of the 
literature in various Indian 
languages and thus to promote 
through them the cultural unity 
of the country. 

Q. 9. When was the Twenty- 
Point Economic Programme 
framed and by whom ? Mention 
any eight points included in the 
Programme, which yon consider 
to be most important. (Not 
more than 125 words). 

Ans. The Twenty-Point 
Economic Plan was framed on 
July 1, 1975 by Mrs. Indira 

Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India. 

Eight of the 20 points are: 

1. Continuance of steps to 
bring down prices of essential 
commodities. Streamlined pro¬ 
duction, procurement and dis¬ 
tribution of essential commodi¬ 
ties. Strict economy in Govern¬ 
ment expenditure. 

2. Implementation of agri¬ 
cultural land ceilings and spee¬ 
dier distribution of surplus land 
and compilation of land records. 

3. Stepping up of provision 
of house sites for landless and 
weaker sections. 

4. Bonded labour, where- 
ever it exists, to be declared 
illegal. 

5. Plan for liquidation of 
rural indebtedness. Legislation 
for a moratorium on recovery 
of debts from landless labourers, 
small farmers and artisans. 

(Contd. on page 280) 
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Banking/Civil and Defence 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Banking Services is based on objective-type tests. • 

Also, according to the new pattern adopted by the UPSC for recruit¬ 
ment to country's civil and defence services, such type of objective tests have 
been prescribed with the aim to judge the commonsense of the candidates and 
their IQ (Intelligence Quotient ). 

Look to the answers only after you have yourself solved the questions. 


Word-meaning 

TEST / 

Q. Select the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word(s). 

1. Pyrrhic victory 

(A) victory gained at too 
great a cost 

(B) victory as a result ot 
encirclement 

(C) total destruction of the 
enemy 

(D) victory as a result of a 
complete surprise 

2. Quirt 

(A) riding-whip 

(B) idiosyncrasy 

(C) witty remark 

(D) bludgeon 

3. Rara avis 

(A) cynosure 

(B) nonentity 

(C) gourmet 

(D) unusual person 

4. Sacredotal 

A) pertaining to priesthood 

B) pertaining to religious 
sacrifice 

(C) pertaining to contribu¬ 
tions for religious pur¬ 
poses 

(D) pertaining to lower back 

5. Saraband 

(A) stately dance 

(B) tiara-like ornament 
(Q small lute 


(D) insignia worn on 
arm 

6. saurian 

(A) ape-like 

(B) wicked 

(C) winged 

(D) lizard-like 

7. Sloe-eyed 

(A) of gentle look 

(B) almond-eyed 

(C) heavy-eyed 

(D) black-eyed 

8. splayed 

(A) hunched 

(B) spread-out 

(C) splashed 

(D) knobby 

9. Star chamber 

(A) secret tribunal 

(B) royal manifesto 

(C) illegal seizure 

(D) special jury 

10. surrogate 

(A) will 

(B) substitute 

(C) court clerk 

(D) criminal court 

TEST II 

Choose the word or expres¬ 
sion that has most nearly the 
opposite meaning of the key 
word. 

1. incredulous 

(A) argumentative 

(B) imaginative 
,(Q indifferent 
(D) irreligious 


left (E) believing 

2. placate 

(A) amuse 

(B) antagonize 

(C) embroil 

(D) pity 

(E) reject 

3. cognizant 

(A) afraid 

(B) ignorant 

(C) capable 

(D) aware 

(E) optimistic 

4. dissonance 

(A) disapproval 

(B) disaster 

(C) harmony 

(D) disparity 

(E) dissimilarity 

5. torsion 

(A) bending 

(B) compressing 

(C) sliding 

(D) stretching 

(E) straightening 

6. accrued 

(A) subtracted 

(B) incidental 

(C) miscellaneous 

(D) special 

(E) unearned 

7. effrontery 

(A) bad jaste 

(B) conceit 
?C) dishonesty 

(D) shyness 

(E) snobbishness 
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8. acquiescence 

(A) advice 

(B) advocacy 

(C) opposition 

(D) friendliness 

(E) compliance 

9„ reticent 

(A) fidgety 

(B) repetitious 

(C) talkative 

(D) restful 

(E) truthful 

10. pseudo 

(A) honest 

(B) obvious 

(C) deep 

(D) provoking 

(E) spiritual. 

Answers 


Test I 


!. 

(A) 

0 
x.. 

(A) 

3. 

(O) 

4. 

(A) 

5. 

(At 

6. 

(O) 

7. 

(D) 

8. 

(B) 

9. 

(A) 

10. 

(B) 



Test 

II 

1. 

(E) 

2. 

(B) 

3. 

(B) 

4. 

(C) 

5. 

(H) 

6. 

(A) 

7. 

(D) 

8. 

(C) 

9. 

(C) 

10. 

(A) 


General Knowledge 
TEST III 

Part A 

1. The trade name Fire¬ 
stone is associated with: 

(a) Revolver 

(b) Tyres and tubes 

(c) Fuel for cooking 

(d) Red marble 

2. The Mughal Empire was 
founded by: 

(a) Akbar, the Great 

(b) Zahir-ud-Din Babar 

(c) ShahJehan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

3. Diego Garcia is a tiny 
island in the: 

(a) Mediterranean Sea 

(b) Atlantic Ocean 

(c) Indian Ocean 
id) Arabian Sea 


4. Mica is abundantly 
found in the State of: 

id) Bihar 

(b) Kerala 

(c) West Bengal 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 

5. The largest deposits of 
uranium in India are found in: 

(a) Kerala 

( b) Rajasthan 

(c) Bihar 

6. The biggest producer of 
groundnuts in India is: 

(a) Haryana 

{b) Andhra Pradesh 

(c) Gujarat 

7. The major Rabi Crop in 
India is: 

(a) Bajra 

(/>) Wheat 

(e) Rice 

8. Gandhi Sagar Dam is 
situated on the river: 

(a) Yamuna 

(b) Narmada 

(c) Chambal 

9. The percentage of popu¬ 
lation living below poverty line 
in India is: 


14. Gautama Buddha 
born in: 


(a) Vai shall 

( b) Bodh Gaya 

( c ) Lumbini 




15. The author of Geet 
Govirid is: 


(n) Bihari 

(b) iai Deva 

( c ) Chand Bardai 

16. Hieun Tsang visited 
India during the reign of: 

(a) Chandragupta 

(b) Harsha 

(c) Samudragupta 

17. The Grand Trunk 
Road was built during the reign 
of: 


(a) Akbar 

ib ) East India Company 
(c) S her shah 

18. The velocity of light is: 

(a) 299,782 km. per second 

(b) 186,000 miles per second 

(c) 760 miles per second. 

19. The headquarters of 
International Atomic Energy 
Commission is at: 


(a) 60 % 

(h) 40 % 

(c) 80 % 

10 . The famous temple 
Konarak is situated in: 

(a) Madhya Pradesh 

( b) Orissa 

(c) Bihar 

11. In India the first major 
warship was built at: 

(n) Mazagon Dock 

(b) Garden Reach Work¬ 
shop 

(c) Visakhapatnam Ship¬ 
yard 

12. Panna Diamond mines 
are in: 

(a) Bihar 

b) Uttar Pradesh 

c) Madhya Pradesh 

13. The oldest Veda is: 

(a) Atharvaveda 
{b) Samaveda 
( c ) Rigveda 


(a) Geneva 

(b) Wasliington 

(c) Vienna 

20. Man first landed on the 
moon in the year: 

(a) 1968 

(b) 1967 

(c) 1969 

21. The mean distance of 
the moon from the earth (in 
kilometers) is: 

id) 3,84,397 
(*) 2,40,250 
(c) 4,24,500 

22. The first citizen of 
India is: 

(o) Prime Minister 

(b) President 

(c) Defence Minister 

23. The last recipient of the 
Bharat Ratna award was: 

id) V.V. Giri 

(b) Indira Gandhi 

(c) K. Kamaraj 
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24. 

with: 


SiJly Point is connected 


(a) Tennis 

(b) Bridge 

(c) Cricket 

25. Coi ffure means: 

(a) hair style 

(b) a city 

(c) a chemical 

26. Telephone was invent¬ 
ed by: 

(a) J.L. Baird 

( b) Alexander Graham Bell 

(c) Marconi 

27. The Russian Revolu¬ 
tion took place in: 

(a) 1915 

(b) 1917 

(c) 1919 

28. America’s first space¬ 
man was: 

(a) Alan Shepard 

(b) Charles Conrad 

(c) Neil Armstrong 

29. The first spaceship to 
hit the moon was: 

(a) Surveyor I 

( b ) Apollo 11 

(c) Lunik II 

30. The 21st Olympic Hoc¬ 
key gold medal was won by: 

(а) New Zealand 

(б) Pakistan 
(c) Australia 

31. What do you expect 
in an aquarium ? 

(a) Birds . 

(b) Snakes . 

(c) Fish 

32. Which state in India ( 
shows an excess of females over j 
males ? 

(a) Kerala 

(b) Arunachal Pradesh 

(c) Himachal Pradesh 

33. In which field did Eps¬ 
tein distinguish himself ? 

(a) Painting 1 

(b) Sculpture 

(e) Music i 

34. The next Olympic 

Games will be held at: t 


(a) Tokyo 
lb) Moscow 
(c) Edmonton 

35. Zimbabwe is the African 
name for: 

(a) South-West Africa 

(b) South-East Africa 

(c) Rhodesia 


(xi) The name of the author 
the book "Discovery of 


India" is-. 

( xii ) The number of; 
elected as Presidents oi 
since 1950 is-. 


xsons 

India 


Ausncrs 


(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(b) 

(c) 

(c) 

(b) 

(a) and ( b) 

(c) 


Part B 

1. Fill in the gaps: 

(i) -was awarded Bharat 

Ratna on the occasion of Indian 
Republic’s 26th anniversary. 

(ii) is the mobile drill¬ 
ing platform engaged in oil ex¬ 
ploration in Bombay High. 

(iii) -was given the rank 

of India’s first Field Marshal. 

(iv) -was the venue of 

the 2nd World Hindi Conven¬ 
tion. 

(v) - is the Deputy 

Chairman of India’s Plann¬ 
ing Commission. 

(w) One gallon is equal to 
-litres. 

(vii) One tonne is equal to 
-kg. 

(v/ii) Indian Standard Time 
is-hours ahead of G.M.T. 

(ix) Velocity of light is- 

miles per second. 


( xiii ) The racial policy of 
South Africa’s White regime is 
termed as-. 

(xiv) The number of States 

in the Union of India is-. 

(xv) The Rourkcla Steel 

plant is situated in-. 

Answers 

(i) K. Kamaraj (posthu¬ 
mously) 

(ii) Sagar Samrat 

(Hi) S.H.F.J. Maneskshaw 

(iv) Port Louis (Mauritius) 

(v) P.N. Haksar 

(vi) 4-546 

(vii) 1000 kg. 

(viii) 5£ 

(ix) 1,86,000 

(x) 144 

(xi) Jawaharlal Nehru 

(xii) 5 

(xiii) Apartheid 

(xiv) 22 

(xv) Orissa 

Part C 

Write your answer in mini¬ 
mum words. 

1. What is the age of the 
earth’s crust ? 


2. To whom is Nehru 
Award given ? Who has been 
named for the 1975 Nehru 
Award ? 


3. Enumerate the five 
»ints added to the 20-Point 
onomic Programme. 


^ ~ wuu - 4. Which are the seveh 

(x) The present strength of basic freedoms suspended by the 
the U.N.O. is-. President of India through an 
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Ordinance issued on Jaautey 

8, 1976. 


5. When and under what 
circumstances was President’s 
Rule imposed in Tamil Nadu ? 


6. What did the economic 
declaration of no n-aligned 
countries at Colombo Confe¬ 
rence call for ? 


7. What are the main ob¬ 
jects of National Small Indus¬ 
tries Corporation Limited ? 


8. What are the functions 
of National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Limited. 


9. What is the function of : 

(a) a fuse in an electric 
circuit; 

( b ) roots in a plant; 

(c) kidneys in the body; 

(d) the carburettor in a car 
engine; 

(e) the thermostat in a 
refrigerator. 

10. Bring out the diffe¬ 
rence between: 

(i) radioactivity and nu¬ 
clear fission; 

(ii) atomic weight and ato¬ 
mic number; 

(iii) convex lens and concave 
lens; 

(z'v) milligram and micro¬ 
gram; 

(v) energy and power. 

Answers 

1. The age of the eiarth’s 
crust has been arrived at about 
4,500,000,000 years, a figure 

November, 1976 


how well-established $nd be¬ 
lieved to be accurate within a 
very small percentage of possi¬ 
ble error. 

2. It is an award given to a 
person who makes an out¬ 
standing contribution to the 
promotion of international 
understanding, goodwill and 
friendship among peoples of the 
world. 

Dr. Jonas Salk. 

3. (z) afforestation; (ii) 
family planning; (iii) a pro¬ 
gramme to clean up cities; (z'v) 
education in nationalism, with 
special emphasis on the role of 
women and children, and (v) 
child welfare. 

4. These are: (z) freedom of 
speech and expression; (ii) free¬ 
dom to assemble peacefully and 
without arms; (iii) to form asso¬ 
ciations or unions; (z'v) to move 
freely throughout the territory 
of India; (v) to reside and settle 
in any part of the country; (vz) 
to acquire, hold or dispose of 
property, and (vz'z) to practise 
any profession or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or busi¬ 
ness. 

5. The President’s Rule was 
imposed on Tamil Nadu on 
January 31, 1976 following 
Governor’s report to the Centre 
that the D.M.K. Ministry in the 
State had, by a series of acts of 
maladministration, corruption 
and misuse of power for achiev¬ 
ing partisan ends, set at naught 
all cannons of justice and equity 
disregarding the Centre’s ins¬ 
tructions in relation to the 
Emergency. 

6. The non-aligned coun¬ 
tries’ economic declaration at 
Colombo called for the estab¬ 
lishment of a new economic 
order, which would end the ex¬ 
ploitation of developing coun¬ 
tries and eliminate the present 
exploitative mechanism in trade, 
industry, finance and techno¬ 
logy through effective self- 
reliance of the non-aligned 
world. 


It called for drasficchange* 
In the international monetary 
system, co-operation among the 
non-aligned and other develop¬ 
ing countries to increase their 
bargaining power in the inter¬ 
national economy through the 
use of their latent capacity for 
joint action. 

7. The main objects of 
N.S.I.C. are: (i) to assist,finance, 
counsel and promote the interest 
of small-scale industries in the 
country. 

8. The main functions of 
the National Industries Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Limited 
are: (i) to investigate and initiate 
processing of a number of vital 
projects which are considered 
necessary to fill the gap in the 
industrial structure of the coun¬ 
try, (ii) to provide consultancy 
and engineering services and 
(iii) to grant special loans to 
certain selected industries for 
the purpose of modernisation. 

9. (a) A fuse in an electric 
circuit prevents the over-heating 
of conducting wires and thus 
eliminates the risk of fire. If 
the current is too strong, the 
fuse melts and breaks the cir¬ 
cuit, thus cutting off electric 
supply. 

(b) The roots in a plant 
absorb water and nutrient salts 
from the earth so that the plant 
can grow. 

(c) All the blood in the body 
is filtered through kidneys and 
the waste matter passes into the 
bladder. 

(d) Carburettor is an ap¬ 
paratus for charging air with 
petrol vapours in an internal 
combustion engine. 

(e) Thermostat is an ins¬ 
trument fitted in a refrigerator 
and used to regulate the tem¬ 
perature to a particular degree. 

,10. (z) Radioactivity is a 
phenomenon exhibited by sub¬ 
stances like uranium, thorium. 
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radium and actinium which 
spontaneously emit radiations 
that penetrate substances opa¬ 
que to normal light, affect a 
photographic plate in the dark, 
produce phosphorescence in 
certain minerals, and ionize 
gases. Nuclear Fission is a 
nuclear reaction in which a 
heavy atomic nucleus (e.g. ura¬ 
nium) splits into two approxi¬ 
mately equal parts, emitting 
neutrons at the same time and 
thus releasing very large amounts 


of nuclear energy. 

(if) Atomic weight is the 
mean weight of the atoms of an 
element. It is expressed in 
atomic mass units. Atomic 
Number is the number of plane¬ 
tary electrons revolving round 
the nucleus of the neutral atom 
of an element, or the number of 
protons in the nucleus. 

(Hi) A convex lens rises into 
a round form on the outside, 


whereas a concave lens is curved 
inwards. 

(fv) The one-thousandth part 
of a gram is a milligram and one- 
thousandth part of a milligram 
is microgram. 

(v) Energy is capacity for 
doing work. It exists in the 
absence of matter only in the 
form of radiaflt energy. Power 
is the rate of doing work as 
measured in units of work done 
per unit of time. 


General Knowledge Test 

(Contd. from page 275) 


6. Socialisation of urban 
and urbanisable land. Ceiling 
on ownership and possession of 
vacant land and on plinth area 
of new dwelling units. 

7. Special sq uads for valua¬ 
tion of conspicuous construc¬ 
tion and prevention of tax eva¬ 
sion. Summary trials and deter¬ 
rent punishment of economic 
offenders. 

8. Income-tax relief to 
middle class—exemption limit 
placed at Rs. 8,000. 

Q. 10, (Vi) Who are/were 
the following persons and why 
were they in the news recently ? 


(iii) Chou En-lai: was the 
Prime Minister of China. He 
died on the 8th January 1976. 

(b) Answer the following:— 

(0 How many litres equal 
one gallon ? ( upto two decimal 
places). 

(ii) Who was the first wo¬ 
man to climb Mount Everest ? 

(iii) Who started the Bhoo- 
dan Movement ? 

(iv) Which State in India is 
the largest producer of Mica ? 

(v) What is a sextant ? 

MASTER 


(vi) Why does a motor-car 
need a radiator ? 

Ans. (i) 4 - 54 

(ii) Mrs. Junko Tabsi 

(iii) Vinoba Bhave 

(iv) Bihar 

(v) Sextant is an instrument 
invented by John Hadley used 
for measuring the altitude of the 
sun and of other inaccessible 
heavenly bodies. 

(vi) The radiator is to be 
attached to a car to serve as a 
cooling agent. 

GUIDE 


(0 Guru Tegh Bahadur; (ii) 
Amir Khusro; (iii) Chou 
En-lai. 

Ans. (i) Guru Tegh Baha¬ 
dur: son of Hargobind whose 
tercentenary of martyrdom was 
celebrated throughout the coun¬ 
try on the 7th December, 1975 
was the ninth Guru of the Sikhs. 
He was ordered by Emperor 
Aurangzeb to embrace Islam; 
he refused and was executed. 

(ii) Amir Khusro: was a 
famous literary person in the 
court of Alauddin Khilji. He 
wrote in Persian as well as in 
Hindi. His seventh centenary 
was celebrated in India in Oc¬ 
tober 1975. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEST 

(Objective Questions) 


Q. 1. Against each of the 
bold-type words given below are 
four words printed in ordinary 
type. Only one of these four 
words gives you the correct 
synonym of the bold-type word. 
Choose and pick up from every 
group the correct synonym and 
write a sentence with it (/>., the 
synonym). 

1. ascribe: (a) to engrave; 
( b ) attribute; ( c ) sign; {d) write. 

2. morass: (a) marsh; ( b ) 
confusion; (c) melancholy; (d) 
abyss. 

3. proscription: (a) repeal; 
(b) compulsory enrolment of 
men; ( c ) doctor’s formula; (d) 
imposed restriction. 

4. vassal: (a) an old-type 
ship; (b) container; (c) slave; (d) 
saxon lord. 

5. impious: (a) mischiev¬ 
ous; ( b ) irreverent; (c) shrewd; 
(d) holy. 

6. aspect: (a) appearance; 
(b) focal point; (c) deference; 
(d) tendency. 

7. interminable: (a) recur¬ 
rent; (b) interwined; (c) defer¬ 
red; (d) endless. 


glass; (b) ghost; (c) on looker; 
C d ) delusion. 

Answer 

1. ascribe: attribute. 

Efforts are afoot to verify 
the super-natural powers attri¬ 
buted to modern Rishis and 
Muharishis. 

2. morass: marsh. 

For yards and yards there 
was only marsh and we had a 
tough time in crossing it. 

3. proscription: imposed 
restriction. 

Release was welcome to him 
but when he learnt of the im¬ 
posed restriction he declined to 
be released. 

4. vassal : slave. 

The treatment meted out to 
the slaves in America was worse 
than that given to the animals 
and beasts. 

5. impious: irreverent. 

The irreverent attitude of t he 
students compelled the autho¬ 
rities to abandon the morning 
prayers in the school. 

6. aspect: appearance. 


9. acoustic: relating to 
sound. 

This book is very useful for 
us as it contains everything relat¬ 
ing to sound. 

10. anarchic: lawless. 

The lawless activities of the 
smugglers compelled the govern¬ 
ment to dealwitji them sternly. 

11 . retrospect: recollection. 

The recollection of my days 
spent in the Hostel fills me with 
horror and disgust. 

12. spectre: ghost. 

The house remained un¬ 
occupied because it was believed 
to be haunted by a ghost. 

N.B.— The reader should care¬ 
fully note the following 
words which are likely to 
prove conjusing. 

1. inscribe (to engrave) 

2. morose (melancholy) 

3. a. couscriplion (compul¬ 
sory enrolment of men). 

b. prescription (doctor’s 
formula). 

4. vessel (a) an old-time 
ship ( b ) container. 


8. exorcise: (a) to practise; 
( b ) drive out evil spirits; (c) 
develop by active use; ( d ) ex¬ 
aggerate. 

9. acoustic: (a) relating to 
sound; (b) corrosive; (c) scram¬ 
bled ; (d) keen. 

10. anarchic: (a) despotic; 
(b) lawless; (c) outdated; ( d ) 
corrupt. 

11. retrospect: (a) caution; 
(ft) honour; (c) understanding; 
(<f) recollection. x 

12. spectre: (a) magnifying 


When the Principal made his 
appearance, the whole crowd of 
students melted away out of 
fear. 

7. interminable: endless. 

Instead of his endless variety 
and design in cloth, the country 
needs plain but durable fabrics. 

8. exorcise: drive out 
evil spirits. 

It was believed that the old 
beggar was not only very pious 
but could also drive out evil 
spirits. 


5. impish (mischievous) 

6. respect (deference) 

7. intermittent (recurrent) 

8. exercise (to practise) 

9. caustic (corrosive) 

10. archaic (out-dated) 

11. respect (honour) 

12. spectator (on looker) 

Q. 2. Below are given 
twelve pairs of words, each pair 
containing words with different 
syllable-stress, e:g„ Co nduct, 
condu'ct. Use these words in 
sentences So as to hiring out the 
differences in meaning. 
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1. di'gest, dig'est 

2. su'rvey, surve'y 

3. fre'quent, freque'nt 

4. e'xploit, expl'oit 

5. di'ctate, dicta'te 

6. i'nsult, insu'It 

7. co'nvert, conve'rt 

8. pe'rfect, perfe'ct 

9. s'uspect, suspc'ct 

10. pro'duce, produ'ce 

11. tra'nsfer, transfe'r 

12. e'xtract, extra'ct 

Answer 

1. This book is a beautiful 
digest of the seven volumes of 
‘The Study of History’. 

Since I started taking vita¬ 
mins, I have had no difficulty in 
digesting my meals. 

2. The recent survey has 
shown that the soil is deficient 
in nitrates. 

I surveyed him from head to 
foot and felt that he was inno¬ 
cent. 

3. There have been fre¬ 
quent break-downs of electricity 
in the recent weeks. 

He has been frequenting the 
clubs and hotels and is now 
heavily under debt. 

4. This book contains a 
very vivid account of the ex¬ 
ploits of the dacoit Hassan. 

Jf we could exploit all our 
oil resources we should not im¬ 
port even a litre of petrol. 

5. I will care for the dicta¬ 
tes of my conscience rather than 
the offers of wealth and position. 

The judge took more than 
three hours in dictating the 
judgement. 

6. Subhash Bose could not 
tolerate the insult to his country¬ 
men and reacted violently. 

The man who insulted 
Gandhiji by throwing his lug¬ 
gage out of the train could not 
realise at the time what he was 
doing. 

7. Most Christians in India 
are converts from Hinduism. 

In spite of my best efforts I 
have not been able to convert 
him to my point of view. 


8. On the need for family 
planning there is perfect unani¬ 
mity at all levels in the country. 

We have yet to perfect the 
technique by which our coal¬ 
mines can be made free from 
any risk. 

9. Although he moves 
about freely, he is a suspect in 
the eyes of the police. 

I suspect him to be in league 
with smugglers. 

10. The farmers have been 
advised to bring all their pro¬ 
duce to the market. 

A country that could not 
produce even a needle thirty 
years ago is now exporting bi¬ 
cycles, fans and scooters. 

11. On the eve of his trans¬ 
fer he was given a round of 
parties. 

All my savings have been 
transferred to Fixed Deposit 
Account. 

12. A few extracts from his 
speech will show how friendly 
he is towards our country. 

By using third degree 
methods the police extracted a 
confession from him. 

Q. 3. Fill in the blanks in 
the following passage with words 
taken from the list. Do not use 
a word more than once. Make 
changes in the form of words as 
necessary. 

(1) conclude (2) effective (3) 
absorbed (4) synonym (5) charm¬ 
ing (6) obsolete (7) inordinate 
(8) delicacy (9) glance (10) cul¬ 
tivate. 

Somerset maugham is deeply 
in writing a novel. He 
wants his writing to be full of 

- words. His expression 

possesses a-not found in 

many novelists. Even a - 

at his manuscripts is enough to 
convince one that he has taken 

- interest in - a good 

style. He does not employ- 

words. Instead of using the 
same word twice in the same 
page, he uses a-. From all 


this we — that he has on the 
whole an ■ — style. 

Answer 

absorbed, charming, deli¬ 
cacy, glance, inordinate, culti¬ 
vating, obsolete, synonym, con¬ 
clude, effective. 

Q. 4. Comment on the line 
given below, agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing with the statement as 
you please. (The comment must 
not exceed 200 words). 

Great works are performed 

not by strength but by 
perseverance 

Answer 

Dr. Johnson who wrote 
these words was himself a fine 
example of perseverance. With 
hardly any advantage of birth 
or fortune, he struggled, single- 
handed, for seven long years to 
compose a dictionary which has 
remained the ground-work of 
a 1 1 subsequent dictionaries. 
Darwin, no extraordinary 
genius, spent forty years of his 
life, experimenting on hisTheory 
of Evolution and succeeded in 
proving it to the hilt, opening up 
thereby a new chapter in human 
thought. Einstein doomed to 
work as a clerk in Switzerland 
persevered in his pursuit of 
Physics and created a sensation 
by his Theory of Relativity. 
Perseverance is the queen of all 
virtues. The British nation was 
on her sorest trial in 1941. But 
Churchill gave her a moral 
boost, extorting her to persevere 
and not be downcast. We shall 
not flag or fail. We shall fight 
on the seas and oceans, with 
growing confidence and growing 
strength in the air, on the 
beaches, on the landing grounds 
in the fields and the streets and 
the hills. We shall never sur¬ 
render. And the nation did 
persevere and put up a sustained 
resistance. The result England 
won in a4ong-drawn-out strug¬ 
gle with the so-ca'led invincible 
Hitler. Perseverance can over¬ 
come mountains. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

(Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known quotations are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 
hereunder.) 


Tiiere is no indispensable man. 

Man’s capacity for self- 
delusion is limitless. When once 
he is placed in a seat of autho¬ 
rity he and the people around 
begin to hug the illusion that he 
has grown indispensable for 
society or nation. Franklin 
Roosevelt, even after the tradi¬ 
tional limit of two terms as 
President ran for a third term 
on the plea that his services were 
indispensable to the nation. 
Neither his sickness nor even 
his paralysis would deter him 
from seeking re-election, though, 
ironically enough, he would 
repeat the saying “There is no 
indispensable man”. The ad¬ 
vice was meant for others. A 
king dies and another king 
takes his place. Heavens do 
not crash. There are no earth¬ 
quakes, storms or tempests such 
as are described in fiction on 
such occasions. The king is 
dead; long live the king -is the 
cool declaration of the Church 
of England. “Business as 
usual” is the watch-word for 
the people. While Pt. Nehru 
was alive the question was fre¬ 
quently broached in the press 
and on the platform “After 
Nehru who ?” The prophets 
of gloom painted a dismal pic¬ 
ture. But nature has her own 
way of filling the void. She 
throws up men and women of 
destiny. Indira Gandhi came 
and the nation has marched on 
from strength to strength. When 
Lenin died in 1924 it appeared 
as if the crack of doom had come 
for Russia. But then Stalin 
stepped in and made of the 
country an impregnable rock. 
Mao was the architect of 
Modern China. His death has 
created a void which appears 


at the time difficultito fill. But 
as in other cases China also will 
find a substitute for Mao. 
Nature will fill the vacuum. No 
man, howsoever tall, is indis¬ 
pensable. 


Literature flourishes best 
when it is half a trade and half an 
art. 

It was George Bernard Shaw 
who wittily but wisely remarked 
that whenever he wrote a play 
he had one eye on the pocket 
of his audience. The study of 
literature, after all, is not a 
religious, moral or social obli¬ 
gation that a person is called 
upon to discharge. He goes to 
literature for pleasure, for de¬ 
light, for entertainment. Occa¬ 
sionally he might seek edifica¬ 
tion. If a writer is not able to 
provide delight he has failed in 
his primary duty. ‘Those who 
live to please much please to 
live.’ Only those ages have 
promoted literature when the 
artist combined art with an 
equation with the reader. The 
contemporaries of Shakespeare 
lived in their own ivory towers 
foisting their pet theories and 
fads on the readers with the 
result that they remained im¬ 
prisoned in three towers. Shakes¬ 
peare loved his art no doubt, 
but loved to broadbase it so that 
even the common people, the 
groundlings could appreciate 
and enjoy it. Consequently he 
became the Lord of the theatre 
as well as the closet. Those 
who make their writings esoteric 
or elitish, accessible only to a 
select few do a disservice to 
literature. Browning and Mere¬ 
dith made their works^ abstruse 
and unintelligible, caviare to the 


general. They were properly 
rewarded by having their books 
virtually glued to the book¬ 
sellers’ shelves. Tennyson and 
Dickens were wiser. They loved 
their art but they tried to relate 
it to the problems of the 
day. It might be comtnerciali- 
sation but what tremendous 
good flowed from it for the 
delectation and edification of big 
chunks of population. 

The memories of men are too 
frail a thread to hang history 
from. 

It is one of the enigmas of 
history that each generation has 
to learn lessons afresh and the 
experiences of the past are as if 
they had never been. What we 
learn from history is that we 
never learn from history. The 
discord of princes as described 
by Homer in his Iliad should 
have provided an object-lesson 
to the future generations to 
avoid internecine conflicts, but 
the lesson was lost as is evidenc¬ 
ed by the long-drawn-out war 
between Athens and Sparta. 
Indian history tells us that India 
was never conquered but fell a 
victim to its own internal dis¬ 
sensions. Alexander had his 
walk-over victory because Kings 
like Ambhi sided with the in¬ 
vader. But did we learn from 
this obnoxious and bitter 
experience ? When the Mos¬ 
lems came, history repeated 
itself. The old lesson was lost 
and some Hindu rajahs sided 
with the invaders. Akbar par¬ 
ticularly drew to himself a 
large number of them thus 
breaking the back of the Rajput 
resistance. At the time of 
( Contd. on page 286) 
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Gandhian Thought 



BACK TO THE VILLAGE 

My mission is to make every village a thing of beauty. 

—M.K. Gandhi 
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Gandhiji believed that India 
was to be found nol in its ifew 
cities but in its 7,00,000 villages. 
He said, “I would say that if the 
village perishes India will perish 
too.” 

With Messianic passion he 
advocated the resuscitation of 
villages of India arguing that the 
revival of the villages was pos¬ 
sible only when they were no 
more exploited. He deplored 
that half a dozen modern cities 
were an excrescence and served 
at the present moment thp evil 
purpose of draining the life¬ 
blood of f h e villages. He 
deprecated the prevalent belief 
among town dwellers that the 
villages were created to minister 
to their needs. He remarked, 
“Today our villages have be¬ 
come a mere appendage to the 
cities. They exist as it were to 
be exploited by the latter and 
depend on the latter’s sufference. 
This is unnatural”. He desired 
to foster a healthy and recipro¬ 
cal relationship between the 
villages and cities and said, “It 
is only when the cities realize 
the duty of making an adequate 
return to the villages for the 
strength and sustenance which 
they derive from them, instead 
of selfishly exploiting them, that 
a healthy and moral relation¬ 
ship between the two will spring 

it 

up. 

Gandhiji spear-headed ‘Back 
to the Village’ movement. For, 


he reasoned: “The cities are 
capable of taking care of them¬ 
selves. It is the village we have 
to turn to.” He spelt out the 
planks of the movement clearly 
and realistically: 

(a) We must identify our¬ 
selves with the villages. 

(b) We must stay amongst 
them, work away in steadfast 
faith and share their joys and 
sorrows and spread education 
and intelligent information 
among them. Wc must show 
them the ideal diet; teach them 
how to economise time and 
money and disabuse them of 
their prejudices, their supersti¬ 
tions and their narrow outlook. 
Wc have to turn them into 
model villages. 

(c) “Workers drawn from 
cities have to develop village 
mentality and learn the art of 
living after the manner of 
villagers”, he said, adding it 
means that there must be “a 
radical change in the old style 
or life.” 

(d) Village workers must 
carry on their work in the midst 
of villagers “as their scavengers, 
their nurses, their servants not 
as their patrons” and to forget 
all their prejudices and pre¬ 
possessions. 

(e) They had to tackle the 
triple malady which held our 
villages fast in its grip; (/) want 
of corporate sanitation; (») 
deficient diet; (ili) inertia. 

Gandhiji fully realized the 
real and serious difficulties in 
the village situation: “They are 
not interested in their own 
welfare. They don’t appreciate 
modern sanitary methods. They 
don’t want to exert themselves 


beyond scratching their farms or 
doing such labour as they are 
used to.” So he urged that the 
villag; workers must have 
patience and perseverance and 
“an unquenchable faith in their 
mission to surmount these diffi¬ 
culties.” As he picturesquely 
put it, “We arc like nurses who 
may not leave their patients 
because they are reported to 
have an incurable disease.” 

This is the task which 
Gandhiji placed before “every 
patriot”: “The task before 

every lover of the country is. 

how to reconstruct the villages 
of India so that it may be as 
easy for any one to live in them 
as it is supposed to be in the 
cities.” 

He was sure that if t h e 
villagers were approached in the 
right way advocated by him, 
they would respond to the call. 
He discerned behind ttieir crude 
exterior ‘a deep reservoir of 
spirituality’ which is called cul¬ 
ture. “In the case of the Indian 
villager” he observed percep¬ 
tively, “an age-old culture is 
hidden under an encrustment of 
crudeness. Take away the in¬ 
crustation, remove his chronic 
poverty and his illiteracy and 
you have the finest specimen of 
what a cultured, cultivated, free 
citizen should be.” 

There can be no doubt that 
the methodology suggested by 
Gandhiji is sociologically and 
psychologically sound, however, 
thorny the problem may be. 
Something substantial is being 
done under the 20-Point Econo¬ 
mic Programme which promises 
a new deal for the villages; but 
there is much the way to make 
up. The horizon seems bright 
because things have begun to stir. 
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How They Achieved Greatness ? 

IVAN PAVLOV 

( 1849-1936 ) 

"A beautiful and intense life is lived only by the man who, all his long 
life, pursues a goal which is attainable yet never attained, or the man who , 
with similar ardour, passes from one goal to another. All progress and 
culture are functions of this goal-seeking reflex. — Ivan Pavlov 


In a speech delivered by 
Henri Roger, Dean of Facility 
of Medicine in the University of 
Paris, while conferring the 
degree of doctor honoris causa 
on Pavlov in 1925 occurs this 
passage: “The name of Pavlov 
will live in the memory of man¬ 
kind. It will remain indelibly 
engraved after the names of the 
great physiologists of the nine¬ 
teenth century—such names as 
Magcndie Flourens and Clande 
Bernard.” This was Pavlov’s 
epitaph. 

Pavlov is an immortal of 
science. He created and elabo¬ 
rated through years of experi¬ 
mentation the notion of a 
“conditional reflex” which is a 
common place today. He was 
the first Russian to receive a 
Nobel Prize. The citation of his 
award said, “In recognition of 
his work on the physiology of 
digestion, by which in essential 
respects he has transformed and 
enlarged our knowledge.” In 
Russia he has been canonized as 
the greatest Marxist scientist; 
the world over he is regarded as 
the “dean of all physiologists”. 
Of his own career he wrote : 
“1 am an experimenter from 
head to toe. My whole life has 
been devoted to experimen¬ 
tation.” 

Ivan Petrovich was bom in 
1849 in the small village of 
Rayzan, in the province of Mos¬ 
cow, His father was a poor 
orthodox priest. He was the 
eldest of, eleven children and 
from an early age had to dis¬ 
charge the responsibilities of his 
position by helping his father in 
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the garden and relieving his 
mother of certain domestic 
chores. Throughout his life he 
retained a deep respect for 
manual work, in his famous 
letter to the Donetz-mineis he 
says, “All my life 1 have loved 
and still love work, mental and 
physical and the latter even per¬ 
haps more than the former. 
And I experienced the greatest 
satisfaction every time I suc¬ 
ceeded in transplanting a good 
idea into my physical work— 
that is, when I was able to com¬ 
bine brain and hand. 

The boy had a quick and 
brilliant mind with the deter¬ 
mination to excel in everything 
he undertook. 

After graduating from grade 
school he entered the local 
seminary to begin his theologi¬ 
cal studies in deference to his 
father’s wishes. While still in 
the seminary Pavlov read a 
review of Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species’. H i s interest was 
greatly stimulated by the new 
challenging theory of evolution 
through natural selection. The 
more he read and thought about 
this exciting new concept, the 
more he realized that he could 
only be happy as a scientist. He 
was 21 when he left the semi¬ 
nary and enrolled for the course 
in natural science at St. Peters- 
bourg University. 

In 1875 he obtained the 
degree of Candidate of Natural 
Sciences which entitled him to 
work for a medical qualification. 
For research he had to work 
for years in a wretched labora¬ 
tory-—a dilapidated shed first 


used as a porter’s lodge and then 
as drying room. He was so 
poor that he could not bear the 
expense of taking a room in the 
town. Pavlov slept on pallaiassi 
in the laboratory, which he 
continued to do even after his 
marriage in 1881; his wife, had 
to lodge with her brother-in-law. 

He received his M.D. in 
1883 passing brilliantly and 
winning a gold medal, the title 
of professor and a scholarship 
which he spent on a visit to 
Germany (1884-86). 

Pavlov’s application, in 
1886, for the unoccupied chair 
of physiology at the university 
of St. Pctersbourg was coldly 
rejected in favour of a less 
talented man. However, Pavlov 
was not the man to allow this 
set-back to interfere with his 
research work. He was used 
to privation. He had to pay 
out of his pocket for every 
animal used in research. He 
adds humorously: “At that time 
dogs were collected with the 
help of street-thieves who used 
to steal those with collaraas well 
as those without. No doubt we 
shared the onus of the sin with 
the thieves.” On one occasion, 
insufficient humidity in the labo¬ 
ratory resulted in the loss of all 
h i s experimental butterflies. 
When his wife chided him for 
failing to obtain professorship 
which would have resulted in an 
increased income for a growing 
family, Pavlov angrily retorted: 
“Leave me alone. A real tra¬ 
gedy has occurred. All my 
butterflies are dead and you 
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worry over a silly trifle.” His 
whole life had centered in his 
laboratory. 

Pavlov’s talent did not long 
remain unrecognized. In 1890 
he was made the director of the 
physiology department of the 
new Institute for Experimental 
Medicine in St. Petersbourg. 
This brought him contentment 
and financial relief. He then 
began a decade of fruitful inves¬ 
tigation of digestive processes 
which was to lead to his being 
awarded a Nobel Prize in 1904. 
In J907, he was made a full 
member of the Academic dcs 
Sciences. The same year he 
published his classic lectures on 
“Conditioned Reflexes”. His 
studies of these reflexes even¬ 
tually led him into the field of 
psychiatry. He continued work¬ 
ing in his laboratory from eight 
in the morning till late in the 
evening, sometimes till mid¬ 
night, until a few days before 
his death in 1936 at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

He was invariably punctual 
at h i s laboratory. Bertrand 
Russell relates that once during 
the Revolution his assistant was 
ten minutes late and adduced the 
Revolution as an excuse but 
Pavlov replied, “What difference 
docs a Revolution make when 
you have work in the laboratory 
to do.” His advice to aspiring 
scientists is, “Never funk the 
hard jobs in science. Study, 
compare, accumulate facts...... 

Facts are the air of the scientist. 
Without them you will never 
be able to take off.” 

“Never think you know 
everything. No matter in what 
high esteem you are held, have 
the courage to say to yourself: 
‘I’m ignorant’.” 

Pavlov knew the need for 
relaxation. He forced himself 
to take holidays, during which 
his wife tells us, he played 
gorodki, gardened and went 
swimming and read nothing but 
literary works. He was a bril¬ 
liant teacher and had the gift 


of holding his audience spell¬ 
bound and enthralled. He was 
kind, just and honourable with a 
lively sense of humour. Com¬ 
pletely disinterested, he never 
claimed any advantage for him¬ 
self or his family. He regarded 
his life as having been very 
happy and successful. “I have 
received”, he wrote in his Auto¬ 
biography, “all that can be 

demanded of life.I dreamed 

of finding happiness in intellec¬ 
tual work, in science.and I 


found it.” 

His life is a story of success 
—a triumph of hard work and 
dedication over poverty and 
hardships. He gives the secret 
of his astounding achievement 
in these words: “Remember 
science requires your whole life. 
And even if you had two lives 
they would not be enough. 
Science demands of man the 
utmost effort and supreme pas¬ 
sion. Be passionate in your work 
and in your quests. ” 


Economic Scene (Contd. from page 255) 


however the prices continued 
uptrending from 1973 onward. 
In 1975. the price increase was 
24 per cent as against 16 per 
cent in 1974. In U.S.A. the 
peak price rise was 11 per cent 
in 1974 which fell to9 4 percent 
last year. 

Less Developed Countries. 

In the less developed coun¬ 
tries, Chile (388 per cent), 
Argentina (75 per cent), Israel 
(42 per cent) and Ghana (36 
per cent) continued to be in the 
grip of inflation even in 1975 
while many other countries like 
Malaysia, West Germany and 
India managed to contain the 
rise in prices in that year. One 
of the most outstanding achieve¬ 
ments oflndia in 1975 was the 
control of inflation. The price 
increase in India declined from 
28'5 per cent in 1974 to 7-7 per 
cent in 1975. 

The oil-exporting countries 
more or less maintained the rate 
of rise in prices in 1975. The 
non-oil exporting Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries suffered the 
worst. The average rise in prices 
went up to 45 per cent in which 
Chile led with 388 per cent 
(though lower than the increase 
of 586 per cent in 1974). 

The Asian countries (other 
than the oil exporting and 
Japan) managed to bring down 
the rate of price increase from 
39 per cent in 1974 to only 
14 7 per cent in 1975. While 


Burma (22 8 per cent). South 
Korea (25 9 per cent) and 
Pakistan (22-4 per cent) remained 
in the throes of inflation, India 
(7-7 per cent), Malaysia (5 - 6 
per cent), Sri Lanka (7 7 per 
cent) and Thailand (4-5 per 
cent) successfully arrested the 
inflationary spiral. Whether the 
declining price trends will 
continue is unpredictable. 


Model Paragraphs 

(Contd. from page 283) 

British occupation, once again 
our discord went a long way in 
strengthening the foreigners. A 
lesson that was repeatedly 
learnt was as often forgotten. 
Wc are not the only sinners in 
this behalf. The colonial powers 
of Europe established their hege¬ 
mony on South America and 
Africa and dreamt that they had 
come to stay. When the wave 
of national resurgence blew, one 
colonial power sensing danger 
withdrew, but others were no 
wiser for this experience. It 
was only when things grew pretty 
hot that they ‘chose’ to quit. 
Their last citadel is now crack¬ 
ing. Rhodesia after a hectic 
move to stay put is preparing to 
hand over the reins to the black 
majority. The writing on the 
wall cannot be mistaken. But 
it is not history but one’s own 
experience that proves the best 
teacher. 
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Personality Development 


The Gift of Humour 


What is humour ? 

Psychologists have defined 
humour as the character of a 
complex situation exciting joy¬ 
ful and in the main quiet laugh¬ 
ter either directly, through sym¬ 
pathy or through empathy. In 
simpler terms humour is that 
quality of mind which causes 
one to see and tell the amusing 
side of things. 

According to George Mikes, 
an eminent humorist, it is not 
less and no more than original 
Latin word which denotes: 
flavour. “It is simply a special 
flavour, a way of looking at 
things”. He adds, “Every one 
sees the lighter side of sunshine, 
a humorist is, per definition, a 
person who sees the light size of 
darkness.” 

Everything existing under 
the sun has a funny side. The 
man with a sense of humour is 
ready to see the funny side 
extant in everything. 

A specific human faculty 

The main difference between 
man and animal is man’s ability 
to laugh. Humour is a heaven¬ 
sent gift of man as specifically 
human as speech or moral res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Humour is regarded as the 
most philosophic of all the emo¬ 
tions. “it is a recognition in 
our instinctive nature of what 
our minds in their purest con¬ 
templation can inform us— 
that pleasure and pain arc, 
except for the incidental pur¬ 
pose of preserving us, indifferent 
7 -that failure is just as interest¬ 
ing as success”. 

That subtle souled psycholo¬ 
gist, S.T. Coleridge, rightly looks 
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upon a sense of hurnOur as the 
essential trait of a well-organised 
man. “No mind”, he says per¬ 
ceptively, “is thoroughly well 
organised that is deficient in a 
sense of humour”. 

The sense of humour may be 
likened to Yoga which from a 
practical aspect helps cultivate 
emotional stability and psycho¬ 
logical health. The Gita teaches 
us that a true yogi regards 
success and failure alike. “Even 
mindedness is called Yoga”. 

In a series of formulas Lin 
Yutang has clearly brought out 
the significance of humour as 
well as its function in the art or 
philosophy of living. 

Reality—Dreams^ Animal 
Being 

Real i ty+Dream s=Id eal i sm 

Reality -j-Humour— Realism 

Dreams—Humour — Fana¬ 
ticism 

Dreams -fHumour—Fantasy 

Real i ty -f Dreams+H umour 
—Wisdom 

So that wisdom consists in 
toning down our dreams or 
idealism with a good sense of 
humour, under-pinned by reality. 

Beneficial effects of humour 

There are numerous valuable 
beneficial effects of humour. 
Humour brings us in touch with 
reality. There is in fact a very 
intimate relationship between 
the sense of humour and the 
sense of reality or realism. It 
cures starry-eyed idealism and 
hot headed blind enthusiasm. 
Germany lost the Second World 
War because Hitler was a drea¬ 
mer with megalomania and his 
dream was not restrained by a 
sense of humour. The Kaiser’s 


inability to laugh cost an 
empire. 

Humour is a miracle drug 
for depression. Through laugh¬ 
ter we are able to release our 
aggression in a way at which we 
feel no guilt, no depression. For 
the time being repression is lifted 
the energy tied up in the guilt is 
freed and our spirit soars like a 
lark. If we can laugh at what 
frightens or depresses us wc feel 
lighter and happier. 

A good sense of humour 
makes for emotional maturity 
enabling us to accept as best as 
we can the repressions in our¬ 
selves, our faults, foibles, eccen¬ 
tricities and idiosyncrasies. 

To cultivate the sense of 
humour is to take an insurance 
policy for health. What 
Mathew Greene said more than 
two hundred years ago is borne 
out by scientific research: 

To cure the mind’s wrong 
bias. Spleen, 

Some recommend the bowling 

green. 

Some, hilly walks, all exercise, 
Fling but a stone, the giant dies 
Laugh and be well. 

“Laughter" says Eustace 
Chesser, “reduces tension. It 
is nature’s way of bringing about 
relaxation”. Remember that 
tension as a whole time state is 
a killer. A genuine laugh a day 
keeps the doctor away. There 
is always hope for a man who 
can look in a looking glass and 
laugh at what he sees. 

Humour enables us to steer 
clear of rosy-eyed optimism and 
dour pessimism. Optimists are 
disproportionately over san¬ 
guine with their slogan: “Every¬ 
thing will be O.K.”. They push 
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reality aside and live in a cloud* 
cuckoo land. In Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s words, “An opti¬ 
mist is a person who sees a 
green light everywhere, while the 
pessimist sees only the red light 

.But the truly wise person is 

colour blind”. Your “truly 
wise person” is the man with the 
gift of humour. He looks at 
himself, accepts himself as he is 
and does not take loo seriously 
or tragically society’s shibbo¬ 
leths. 

Our age is called the age of 
anxiety. Anxiety is actually 
a primordial thing. We may 
not be able to conquer it entire¬ 
ly but there are ways of curbing 
some of its destructive force. 
Humour is one of these ways. 
As Dr. Eric J. Trimmer remarks 
“We should never under¬ 
estimate the power of laughter 
over anxiety. For laughter des¬ 
troys anxiety and re-learning to 
laugh perhaps at ourselves may 
enable us to overcome many 
day-to-day anxieties. Jean 
Gesber has said that “the ulti¬ 
mate conquest of anxiety is a 
smile”. 

Humour enables us to sift 
the truth from the false. An 
English humorist, G.K. Chester¬ 
ton, observes that the religion 
of the future will be based to a 
considerable extent on a moral, 
highly developed and differen¬ 
tiated form a humour. 

Laughter, which is an overt 
form of humour, creates a 
strong fellow-feeling among the 
participants. Finding the same 
thing funny is not only a pre¬ 
requisite for friendship but very 
often the first step towards its 
formation. Unlike enthusiasm 
it is never in danger of regressing 
and causing the primal aggres¬ 
sive behaviour to break-through. 
“Barking dogs may occasionally 
bite but laughing men hardly 
ever shoot”. 

Humour detects lies; it ex¬ 
poses starry-eyed ideals and 
pretences; it debunks pompous¬ 
ness and it pricks the balloons 


of arrogance, pride and self- 
deceit. Humour makes short 
shrift of animal seriousness 
which is one of the causes of 
megalomania. “It is my firm 
belief”, says Konard Lorenz, 
“that a man sufficiently gifted 
with humour is in small danger 
of succumbing to flattering de¬ 
lusions about himself, because 
he cannot help perceiving what 
a pompous ass he would become 
if he did”. 

Humour has a powerful im¬ 
pact on personality develop¬ 
ment. It gives the individual a 
sense of balance, it makes him 
honest with himself and with his 
fellow-beings. 

The impact of humour on 
social behaviour is even more 
remarkable. It creates in us an 
awareness of moral responsi¬ 
bility making the world a more 
honest and therewith a better 
place. It is thus a magnificent 
social bridge-builder. As an 
agent of social integration its 
force is analogous to that of the 
gravitation. An eminent scien¬ 
tist put it, “I believe in the power 
of humour as I believe in the 
power of natural setection”. All 
in all the gift of humour is the 
saving grace of life. 

All great men who brought 
about revolutions in thought, 
religion and politics were gifted 
with a sense of humour which 
saved them from breaking down 
under the stress and strain of 
their fiery revolutionary enthu¬ 
siasm. To illustrate: Unlike 
most saints Buddha had a keen 
sense of humour and knew that 
“metaphysics without laughter 
is immodesty”. When a simple¬ 
ton abused him, Buddha listen¬ 
ed in silence; but when the man 
had finished, Buddha asked him, 
“Son, if a man declined to accept 
a present made, to whom would 
it belong ?” The man replied, 
“To him who offered it”. “My 
son”, said Buddha “I decline to 
accent your abuse and request 
you to keep it for yourself”. 

Gandhiji once said that 


without a tease, of humour he 
would have perished long ago. 
In 1931 he went to London to 
attend the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. He also visited the 
Indian Students Association in 
London when Mr. Frank 
Moraes was among those deput¬ 
ed to show him round. On 
being asked what he would like 
to see he safd promptly ‘First 
the latrines, then the kitchen’. 
As Gandhiji entered the recrea¬ 
tion room two students were 
engaged in a game of ping pong. 
‘Ah’, said Gandhiji in the hush 
which followed his entrance, 
‘billiards’ ! One of the more 
mettlesome among those stand¬ 
ing around ventured to correct 
him. “It isn’t billiards, Mahat 
maji” he said politely. It is 
ping-pong”. 

“Same thing, same thing” 
said Gandhiji, “Two men play¬ 
ing”. 

(Frank Moraes: Witness to an 
Era, 1973) 

G.B. Shaw is regarded as the 
greatest man of his time and 
England’s Second Shakespeare. 
Once the famous dancer Isadora 
Duncan (whose face Shaw des¬ 
cribed as looking ‘as if it had 
been made of sugar and some 
had licked’), suggested to Shaw 
that they should have a baby, 
since a baby with his brains and 
her beauty would be a prodigy. 
Shaw replied, “What if it has 
your brains and my beauty”. 

Yes, humour saves as noth¬ 
ing else can. A sense of hu¬ 
mour is the pole that adds 
balance to our steps as we walk 
the tight rope of hfe. Humour 
is Hope in Pandora’s box. It 
is the only hope of human 
civilisation which shivers on the 
brink of a global catastrophe. 

If you are absolutely serious you 
are not quite human. Don’t 
take life^oo seriously. Laugh, 
more and more often. 
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ATHLETICS 

National Cross Country 
Championships: Services came 
out triumphant in the 10th 
National Cross Country Cham¬ 
pionships at Sagar ( Karnataka) 
on September 20 when they 
made a clean sweep of the 
gruelling 14'5 km. race. Their 
Punam Singh came home in 
48 minutes 7 seconds and was 
followed by his team-mates, 
Harjit Singh and Inder Singh. 

Punjab won the team title 
for boys under 19 (10 km.) and 
under 17 (5 km.) through Prem 
Cband and Kuldip Singh res¬ 
pectively. Railway won the 
women’s team championship 
while hosts Karnataka claimed 
the team title for gi- !s. 

Pindi’s Invitation: India has 
been invited to send 10 athletes 
to participate in the Qaid-l- 
Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
Centenary Celebrations Invita¬ 
tion Athletic Championships, to 
be held at Rawalpindi from No¬ 
vember 10 to 15. Announcing 
this in Delhi on October 13, Col. 
Kirpal Singh, Hony. Secretary 
of the Athletic Federation of 
India, said that the Union Edu¬ 
cation Ministry had given the 
green signal. 

BADMINTON 

Invitation Tournament: Kan- 
wal Thakur Singh of Punjab 
won the women’s title in the 
first All-India K.A. Nettakal- 
lappa Invitation Badminton 
Tournament when she defeated 
Maureen Mathias ( Railways) in 
the final by 4-11, 12-10, 12-10 
at Bangalore on September 21. 

P. Prakash, the reigning 
national champion, won a triple 


crown. In the men’s singles he 
defeated P.G. Changappa (Kar¬ 
nataka), 15-10, 15-3. Prakash 
and Changappa then partnered 
to beat Udaya Pawar ( Maha : 
rashtra) and Vikrara Singh 
(Delhi), 15-7, 7-15, 18-14. Pra¬ 
kash won the mixed doubles in 
partnership with Ami Ghia 
overwhelming Roracn Ghosh 
(Orissa) and Maureen Mathias 
(Railways), 15-1,15-8. The wo¬ 
men’s doubles title was claimed 
by Ami Ghia and Maureen 
Mathias when they defeated 
Kanwal Thakur Singh (Punjab) 
and Uma Murti (Railways), 15-6, 
15-10. 

India to play in Pakistan: 

India has accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Pakistan Badminton 
Federation for participation in 
the Qaid-I-Azam Festival 
Tournament to be held at 
Karachi from November 25 to 
December 1. Making this state¬ 
ment at Jabalpur, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Badminton 
Association of India, Mr. S.R. 
Chadha said that the team will 
consist of four men, two wo¬ 
men and one official. 


BOXING 

World Heavyweight Title: 
Muhammad AH, the reigning 
world heavyweight boxing cham¬ 
pion. had to fight full 15 rounds 
against Ken Norton before he 
won a unanimous points verdict 
in his favour at New York on 
September 29. The fight yield¬ 
ed a gate money of $ 2'4 
million. 

After the fight. All announc¬ 
ed he was quitting boxing “to 
devote bis energy to the pro¬ 
pagation of Muslim faith.’’ Ali 
has, however, said the same 
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thing several times since hhr 
fight against Joe Burgner in 
1975. 

In the meantime, the World 
Boxing Association, recognising 
Ali’s announcement, has dec¬ 
lared the heavyweight title 
vacant and have named the two 
contenders, George Foreman 
and Ken Norton, to fight out 
for the top position. 

World Flyweight Title: 

Mexico’s Guty Espadas became 
the new world flyweight boxing 
champion knocking out title- 
holder Alfonzo (Panama) in the 
13th round at Los Angeles on 
October 3. 


CRICKET 

Cricket Board Chief: Mr. 
Ram Parkash Mehra and Mr. 
Ghulam Ahmed were re-elected 
President and Secretary respec¬ 
tively of the Board of Control 
for Cricket in India at its annual 
meeting at New Delhi on Sep¬ 
tember 29. 

A.L Women’s Tournament: 

South Zone won the Rani 
Jhansi Trophy for the third All- 
India Women’s Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment when they defeated the 
holders. West Zone, in the final 
by six wickets at Shimoga on 
October 7. 

Pakistan-New Zealand Test: 
Pakistan defeated New Zealand 
in the first Test match which 
concluded at Lahore on Oc¬ 
tober 13, after the visitors had 
been made to follow-on. Pakis¬ 
tan is thus one up in th# thrae- 
Test series. This was Pakistan’s 
first Test victory at home against 
New Zealand and sixth in the 
16 Tests played so far between 
the two countries. 

Score: Pakistan: 417 (Asif 
Iqbal 166 and Javed Miandad 
163; J. Petherick 3 for 103) and 
105 for 4. 

New Zealand: (157Intikhab 
Alam 4 for 33) and 360 (M. 
Burgess 111, Anderson 92; 
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Imram Khan 4 for 59 and Sar- 
fraz Nawaz 3 for 69). 

Irani Trophy: Bombay re¬ 
tained the Irani Cricket Trophy 
defeating Rest of India by 10 
wickets at Delhi on October 17. 

Scores: Bombay: 327 and 
30 for no loss. Rest of India: 
173 and 183. 

Captains: S. Gavaskar 
(Bombay) and Bishan Singh 
Bedi (Rest of India). 

FOOTBALL 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ship: Andhra Pradesh lifted 
the B.C. Roy Cup for the Junior 
National Football Champion¬ 
ship by defeating the holders, 
Bengal, 1-0, in the final at Sri¬ 
nagar on September 19. Andhra 
Pradesh won the cup after a 
lapse of nine years. 

AJL Mohan Meakin Tourna¬ 
ment: Central Reserve Police 
(Neemuch) won the All-India 
Mohan Meakin Football Tour¬ 
nament when they defeated 
Punjab Police ( Jullundur ) by 
two goals to one in the final at 
Solan on September 30. 

Junior World Cup: The cup 
to be awarded to the winners of 
the first Junior World Football 
Championship in Tunisia next 
year will carry the name of 
President Habib Bourguiba and 
not Coca Cola, the tournament 
sponsors announced at Tunis on 
October 1. Tunisia, they said, 
could not allow the soft drinks 
firm to give its name to the 
trophy although it had nothing 
against Coca Cola's financial 
sponsorship of the world event. 

B 1 a d e v Mirdha Trophy: 
Rajasthan Police won the Baldev 
Mirdha Memorial All-India 
Football Tournament with a 2-0 
win over Leaders Club (Jullun¬ 
dur) in the final at Jaipur on 
October 6 . 

HOCKEY 

Gurmit Trophy: Punjab 
Police won the Gurmit Memo¬ 


rial Trophy when they defeated 
Central Reserve Police Force 
{Delhi) in the final of the 
All-India Hockey Tournament 
by 2-1 at Chandigarh on 
October 3. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Mount M u 1 k i I a (6,517 
metres): A four-member team, 
led by Mr. Oshi, scaled the 
Mount Mulkila (6,517 m.), the 
highest peak in the Chandra 
Bhaga group of mountains in 
the Central Lahaul in Hima¬ 
chal. All the members reached 
the peak on September 16. 

Mount Everest (8,428 metres): 
Dr. Chris Chandler and Bob 
Cor mack, two members of the 
American Bicentennial Everest 
expedition, made it to the top 
of the world’s highest mountain 
(8,428 m.) on October 8 . They 
thus joined the select band of 
53 men and two women who 
have ascended the peak, first 
conquered by Tenzing Norgay 
and Edmund Hillary in 1953. 

This is the second conquest 
of Everest by Americans. The 
first was in 1963 when they put 
six men on the top. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
GAMES 

Five Titles for Maharashtra: 
Maharashtra came on top in 
the National School Games 
which concluded at Dharamsala 
on October 5. They won four 
titles, shared the fifth and were 
runners-up in one event. 

Maharashtra won kho-kho 
(boys), kabaddi (girls), basket¬ 
ball (girls) and table tennis 
(boys). Punjab claimed 
honours in basketball (boys) and 
kabaddi (boys). The other 
winners were: U.P. (volleyball 
for boys), Bengal (volleyball for 
girls) and Assam (table tennis 
for girls). 


TABLE TENNIS 

First Prize Money Tourna¬ 
ment : Manjit Dua of Railways 
won a double crown in the first 
Gen. Shivdev Singh Memorial 
All-India Prize Money Table 
Tennis Tournament at Patiala 
on September 23. 

Results: 

Men’s singles: Manjit Dua 
{Railways) beat R. Shekhar 
{Tamil Nadu), 21-14, 21-16, 21- 
14. 

Women’s singles: M i £ s 
Kashmira Patel (Bombay) beat 
Miss Kiran Wadekar ( Bombay ) 
21-15, 21-16, 18-21, 21-11. 

Men's doubles: Manjit 
Dua ( Railways ) and Pankaj 
Bulalia (Delhi) beat Tilak Raj 
and Baldev Dogra (Chandigarh), 
21-17.21-18. 

Women’s doubles: Kiran 
Wadekar and Kashmira Patel 
beat Miss Manpreet and Miss 
Raman (Patiala), 21-17, 21-19. 

TENNIS 

Hall of Fame Champion¬ 
ship: Vijay Anand of India 
won the Hall of Fame Tennis 
Championship at New Port 
(Rhode Island) on September 
20 defeating Brian Teacher of 
the U.S.A., 4-6, 6-3, 6-1 in the 
final. Vijay received $ 12,500 
and the loser collected $ 7,500. 
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AWARDS 
Nobel Prizes, 1976 

Economics: Prof. Milton 
Friedman, 64, of Chicago Uni¬ 
versity has won the 1976 Nobel 
Prize in Economics for his 
writings in the fields of con¬ 
sumption analysis, monetary 
history and theory and the 
influence of his theories on the 
monetary policies of Central 
Banks. 

Medicine: Dr. Baruch S. 
Blumberg, 51, of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Carleton Gajdusek, 53, 
of Bethesda, Maiyland, for their 
work on the origins and dissemi¬ 
nation of little understood infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

Physics: Prof. Burton 
Richter and Prof. C.C. Ting, 
both of the U.S.A., shared the 
1976 Nobel Prize in Physics "for 
their pioneering work in the 
discovery of a heavy elementary 
particle of a new kind named 
“J particle”. 

Chemistry: Prof. William 
Lipscomb of the U.S.A. for his 
studies on the structure of 
boranes—-the compounds of the 
element boron with hydrogen- 
illuminating problems of chemi¬ 
cal bonding. 

Each prize this year is worth 
a record 6,81,000 kronor 
(£ 85,OdO). 

Joanpith Award 

P.V. Akilandam, popularly 
known as "Akilon” in Tamil 
literature has been selected to 
receive the 11th annual Jnanpith 
Award for 1975. 

The Rs. 1 lakh award has 


ben sponsored by the Akhil 
Bharatiya Jnanpith set up to 
conduct researches so as to bring 
out the extinct and rare unpub¬ 
lished work of knowledge and to 
give impetus to the creation of 
original contemporary literature 
in various Indian languages . 

Akilon’s novel Chitlirappa - 
vai has been hailed as an out¬ 
standing and representative 
work. It portrays the social 
milieu in Tamil Nadu during the 
post-independence decades when 
people were intoxicated with 
their newly-won freedom. 

Dhanwantri Award 

Dr. Shantilal J. Mehta, for¬ 
mer President of Surgeons of 
India, has been awarded the 
coveted Dhanwantri Award. 

The Dhanwantri Award was 
instituted in 1973 and the first 
recipient was the late Dr. Rustom 
Jal Vakil. 


BOOKS 

Chittirappavai: is a novel 
written by popular Tamil writer 
P.V. Akilandam “Akilon” for 
which the author has been 
awarded the 11th Jnanpith 
Award for 1975. The novel 
portrays the social milieu in 
Tamil Nadu during the post¬ 
independence decades when 
people were intoxicated with 
their newly-won freedom. The 
more ambitious and the more 
clever took to a sort of permis¬ 
siveness in amassing wealth by 
whatever means or to making 
the best of the opportunities 
before them. 


PERSONS 

Agrasen, Maharaja: is a 
legendary figure of the Maha- 
bharata period in whose name a 
commemorative postage stamp 
has been released recently by the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 

Maharaja Agrasen is known 
to have established a people’s 
raj in his time. He developed a 
particular type of socialistic 
society in the State in which 
every newcomer or a person 
who became insolvent due to 
any reason, was given a co.in and 
one brick by every inhabitant 
of Agreya "Janapoda”. The 
city-State of Agreya is believed 
to have been established by him 
in the Hissar district area (now 
in Haryana State). 

Akilandam, P.V.: Popular¬ 
ly known as "Akilon” is a well- 
known Tamil writer. He bias 
been awarded the 11th Jnanpith 
Award for 1975 for his novel 
Chittirappavai. 

Born on February 7, 1923, 
Akilon was still in school when 
he was drawn into the vortex 
of the freedom movement. For 
some years he was organising 
the youth to keep alive the 
flames of the Quit India Move¬ 
ment when he was arrested. 

He worked in the Railway 
Mail Service as a sorter for 
nearly 12 years from 1945 to 
1957. At present he is a pro¬ 
ducer at the Madras Station of 
All India Radio. He has been 
a creative writer since 1945. 

Akilon has written over 40 
books which include novels, 
short stories, essays, plays and 
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stories for children. He is 
recipient of Tamil Akademi, 
SahJtya Akademi and State 
awards. The Sahitya Akademi 
honoured him for his historical 
novel Vengayin Alaindan in 
1964. 

Blumberg, Dr. Baruch S.: 
Sl-year old American medical 
researcher of Philadelphia is co- 
sharer of the 1976 Nobel Prize 
in Medicine. 

Dr. Blumberg has been cited 
to have discovered a way of 
Indicating the presence of hepati¬ 
tis ‘B’ virus, which causes an 
Infection of the liver and is 
often transmitted in blood 
transfusions. 

Chalawyoo, Admiral Sangad: 

is Thailand’s former Superme 
Commander of the armed forces. 
He had been Defence Minister 
for just one day in the new civil 
administration of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Seni Pramoj and on October 
7, in a lightning coup, he as¬ 
sumed the powers of the Prime 
Minister and Supreme Com¬ 
mander of all armed forces. 

Friedman, Milton: 64-year 
old American professor of the 
Chicago University has been in 
the news for having won the 
1976 Nobel Prize in Economics. 
Prof. Friedman, who has been 
described as the foremost con¬ 
servative economist in the Unit¬ 
ed States, was a pioneer in the 
early 1950’s in recommending 
the reorganisation of the inter¬ 
national monetary system based 
on free rates of exchange. His 
theories had led to a review of 
monetary policies pursued by 
central banks. 

Gajdusek, Dr. Carleton: He 
is 53-year old medical researcher 
of Bethesda, Maryland (USA). 
He is co-sharer of the 1976 
Nobel Prize for Medicine. 

Dr. Gajdusek’s studies relat¬ 
ed to the cause of a brain disease 
called Kuru. He isolated the 
agent often described as a “slow 
virus”, by inoculating chim¬ 
panzees with the brain material 
From Kuru patients. 
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The citation on the award 
said that Dr. Gajdusek’s work 
made it clear that such brain 
diseases were caused by agents 
of a completely new type, im¬ 
plying that the definition of in- 
mfectious disease must be 
markedly broadened. 

Lipscomb, William: He was 

in the news for having won the 
1976 Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 
The 56-year old American pro¬ 
fessor works at the Gibbs Che¬ 
mical Laboratory a( Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. (Also see under 
"Awards") 

Richter, Prof. Burton: He is 

co-sharer of the 1976 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. Prof. Richter 
has made research in elementary 
particles with a colliding beam 
storage ring. The new kind 
of particle discovered by him 
christened the “J particle” is 
said to be a very heavy particle, 
three times as heavy as the 
proton, the nucleus of the hy¬ 
drogen atom, very unstable but 
with a 10,000 times longer than 
we would have expected from 
what we knew about the struc¬ 
ture of elementary particles. 

PLACES 

Hakodate: It is a civil air¬ 
port in northern Japan. It was 
in the news when a Soviet defec¬ 
tor Lt. Belenko landed here with 
Mig-25 aircraft on September 7. 

NandaDevi: is the 7,693’5- 
metre-high peak in the Garhwal 
Himalayas. It was in the news 
when three members of an Indo- 
American expedition, led by Dr. 
Willi Unsoeld, scaled the peak 
successfully on September 1. 

Whitesail: is the 6,455- 
metre-high peak in the Pir 
Panjal range straddelling the 
border of Kulu and Lahaul- 
Spiti. It was in the news when 
Mr. Hiroyasu Takemoto, leader 
of the four-man Japanese expe¬ 
dition, was killed in a fall high 
up on this mountain on Sep¬ 
tember 6. 


The peak derives its name 
from the fact that it looks like 
a white sail from a distance. 
Whitesail is one of the two dis¬ 
tinct peaks on the Pir Panjal 
range. 

PROJECTS 

Salal Project: It is a hydro¬ 
electric project to be built by 
India on the river Chenab near 
Riasi in Jammu. Pakistan has 
raised certain objections to the 
designing of the project. Both 
India and Pakistan, however, 
have agreed to narrow down 
their differences by mutual 
agreement. 

The Salal Project has been 
under consideration of the Indus 
Waters Commission composed 
of representatives of the two 
countries since 1970. 

SPACE 

Enterprise: is the name 
given to America’s space shuttle 
vehicle. Enterprise is presently 
on display in Palmdale, Cali¬ 
fornia. The space shuttle will 
make hundreds of commuter 
flights in the 1980s and will 
possibly carry satellites and per¬ 
haps a space station aloft. 

Soyuz-22: The two-man 
Soyuz-22 spacecraft ended its 
mission and returned to earth 
on September 24 after a success¬ 
ful eight-day space flight carried 
out under a programme of co¬ 
operation among the socialist 
countries for the exploration 
and peaceful uses of outer space. 

Mission Commander Valery 
Bykovsky and Flight Engineer 
Vladimir Aksyonov soft-landed 
in the descent craft of their 
Soyuz-22 spaceship in a target 
area, 150 kilometres north-west 
of Tselinograd (Kazakhstan). 

During the flight Bykovsky 
and Aksyonov photographed 
selected 14 areas of the Soviet 
Union and the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic using a camera 
specially designed by Soviet 
and GDR specialists and manu- 
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factored by the State-owned Cal 
Zeiss Jena enterprise in the 
GDR. The newly-developed 
camera enabled the cosmonauts 
to take photographs of these 
areas in six special angles. 

The pictures are intended to 
provide the two countries with 
information useful for farming, 
forestry and geology. 

The areas photographed in¬ 
cluded western and eastern 
Siberia, Azerbaijan, southern 
Urals, Tajikistan and parts of 
the construction sites of the 
Baikal-Amur railway line. 

Photographing of selected 
areas of the Soviet Union and 
the GDR to collect information 
useful for farming, forestry and 
geology was the main aim of the 
Soyuz-22 mission. 

Besides taking photographs, 
Bykovsky and Aksyonov con¬ 
ducted several biological and 
technical experiments. 

The biological experiments 
were intended to study the 
effects of weightlessness on 
plants and animals. Using an 
instrument called “biogravistat”, 
the two cosmonauts studied the 
effect of weightlessness on the 
formation of sprouts of higher 
plants. They also conducted 
experiments on the growth and 
development of fish fingerlings. 

The technical and scientific 
experiments were intended to 
study the physical characteris¬ 
tics of the near-earth spacer. 

Salyut-4: The Soviet space 
station Salyut-4, orbiting the 
earth for nearly two years has 
achieved a space feat by its 
perfect functioning for such a 
long time. 

The space station which 
completed 10,000 revolutions 
around the earth up to Septem¬ 
ber 22, was the home for four 
cosmonauts in two of the Soviet 
Union’s manned missions. They 
lived on board the space sta¬ 
tion for several weeks, conduct¬ 
ing technological and biological 
experiments. 


Besides the manned mis¬ 
sions, the space station was also 
involved in an experimental 
joint flight with the automatic 
spaceship Soyuz-20. 

The experiments conducted 
by cosmonauts Alexei Gubarev 
and Georgi Grechko on board 
Salyut-4 during their one-month 
mission and by cosmonauts 
Piotr Klimuk and Vitali Sevas- 
tyanov during their two-month 
mission have provided very 
interested information on the 
depths of the universe. 

The cosmonauts had also 
collected data on natural resour¬ 
ces in the interests of national 
economy. 

An area of4'5 million square 
km. in Central Asia, Southern 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan and the 
middle and lower reaches of the 
Volga river were surveyed dur¬ 
ing the first and the second mis¬ 
sions on board the space station. 


MISCELLANY 

Andean Group: Itisagroup 
of six countries in Latin America 
viz., Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. 
Five of these countries (except 
Venezuela) had signed an agree¬ 
ment on May 26, 1969 (known 
as Cartagena Agreement) for 
the creation of an Andean Com¬ 
mon Market. Venezuela join¬ 
ed later. The agreement pro¬ 
vided for the abolition of all 
internal tariffs between these 
countries. 

At the end of 1975, the 
Andean countries reached agree¬ 
ment on limitations of arma¬ 
ments, in particularly those 
affecting the ecological balance, 
while recommendations were 
made to prohibit the acquisition 
of long-range guided missiles, 
heavy bombers and other offen¬ 
sive weapons and equipments. 
The aim was to reduce arms 
expenditure and thereby have 
more funds available for econo¬ 
mic and social development. 


Andragogy: means educa¬ 
tion for the adults. On the 
basis of recommendations made 
by a task force of the University 
Grants Commission, andragogy 
may be introduced in several 
universities in the country from 
the academic year 1977-78. 

The task force has visualised 
the need for different levels of 
courses such as post-graduate 
study, first degree course, dip¬ 
loma, certificate and short-term 
courses in andragogy and even¬ 
tually preparing the students 
for research in this discipline 
depending upon the resources 
of the university conducting the 
courses. 

The methodology adopted 
for the course will be learning 
through problem and commu¬ 
nity oriented techniques and 
there will be considerable flexi¬ 
bility in its teaching. It will be 
a departure from the conven¬ 
tional courses in that it will 
integrate theory and practice. 
A part of the course will be 
devoted to practical work. 

Club of Rome: The Club 
of Rome is an informal group 
of international scholars and 
other experts, without a presi¬ 
dent, formal secretariat or bud¬ 
get. It is concerned with all the 
problems of contemporary 
society and especially with the 
dimly perceived inter-actions. 
Its recent publication “The 
Limits of Growth” gave rise to 
much controversy concerning 
the desirability or otherwise of 
economic and population ex¬ 
pansion. Somehow the Club 
got associated in the public 
mind with “Zero Growth”. The 
Club has lately sponsored a few 
other research projects also. 
It formed a group of technologi¬ 
cal optimists to consider the 
contributions which researchers 
might make to the solution of 
three major problems: mate¬ 
rials, energy and the provision 
of food for the greatly increased 
number of people expected in 
the next few decades. 
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Concorde: is the name of 
an Anglo-French supersonic jet¬ 
liner which started passenger 
commercial service from Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1976. It is the world’s 
first Supersonic jet air-liner. 

The supersonic Concorde 
takes 4 hours 15 minutes for a 
journey from London to Bah¬ 
rain (distance 3,515 miles) as 
compared to 6 hours and 20 
minutes taken by normal jet¬ 
liner. 

{The world’s first passenger 
air service had opened on August 
25, 191 9 from London to Paris 
aboard 1 passenger and cargo. 
It then took 2£ hours for this 
journey.) 

Dry Farming: It is a tech¬ 
nology of cultivation. It is 
selection of suitable crop varie¬ 
ties, scientific exploitation of 
the soil resources, harvesting of 
run-off rain water, application 
of recommended doSes of ferti¬ 
lisers, and mulching of the fields. 

The technology of dry farm¬ 
ing developed by the Pant Agri¬ 
cultural University, Pantnagar 
( U.P .) has debunked the ortho¬ 
dox belief that fertilisers are not 
useful for barani crops, and that 
their applications burn the crop. 

/ 

Habitat-76: Habitat is the 
name given to the United Na¬ 
tions Conference on Human 
Settlement held at Vancouver, 
Canada in May-June 1976. 
“Habitat” focused attention on 
the complex problems that flow 
from massive urbanization that 
affect most countries of the 
world. The Conference dis¬ 
cussed the social and economic 
aspects of human settlement; 
planning and management, de¬ 
sign and construction of shelters 
and service; the impact of con¬ 
gestion on the environment and 
national settlement policies. 

Guilty Nations: On Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1976, the Jury of the 
Bertrand Russel Tribunal found 
11 South American governments 
guilty of violating human rights. 


The Tribunal also condemned 
the U.S.A. and the multi¬ 
national corporations for econo¬ 
mic exploitation in Latin Ame¬ 
rica. The Governments con¬ 
demned in the Tribunal’s verdict 
on this charge are those of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, the Domi¬ 
nican Republic and Uruguay, 
for being guilty of serious, sys¬ 
tematic and repeated violations 
of human rights and the rights 
of the people. 

The Tribunal held that the 
U.S.A. was responsible for 
organising the overthrow of the 
legitimate governments of Chile, 
and Guatemala. It named Dr. 
Kissinger for his “responsi¬ 
bility” in the Chile switch-over. 

Mig-25: is a USSR’s high- 
performance and top secret jet 
fighter—code named “Foxbat” 
by NATO. It is said to be the 
world’s fastest combat aircraft— 
a flying military tank. The Mig- 
25 is a twin-engined aircraft and 
Is in service in both interceptor 
and reconnaissance roles. It is 
understood to have a normal 
maximum operating altitude of 
nearly 80,000 feet and a combat 
speed around Mach-3 generally 
regarded as being excess of 
those of any combat aircraft 
in service with NATO forces. 
On September 6, it was flown 
to Japan by a Soviet defector 
pilot Lt. Victor Belenko. 

S.I. Units: is form of inter¬ 
nationally recognised system of 
metric units for scientific and 
technical quantities. The basic 
units of length, time, mass, 
electric current, temperature and 
luminous intensity are respec¬ 
tively the metre, second, kilo¬ 
gram, ampere, degree, Kelvin 
and candela. • The S.I. was re¬ 
commended for general adop¬ 
tion by a number of inter¬ 
national organisations. These 
units command the widespread 
though not absolutely unanim¬ 
ous support of industrialists. 


technologists and scientists. 

Ten+2+3: Formerly there 
used to be 11 years of school 
education leading to the SSC, 
then 2 years of university edu¬ 
cation which prepared students 
for either the professional cour¬ 
ses (medical and engineering) or 
other degree courses, to be fol¬ 
lowed by two years for the actual 
degree. Under the 10+2+3 
pattern, the number of years 
remain the same, but the ins¬ 
truction is more evenly and 
more scientifically spread. The 
students can branch off from 
the pure academic line to enter 
working life. This system helps 
to eliminate, at the 10 plus two 
stage, all students who are not 
considered fit for college educa¬ 
tion and merely help to swell 
the strength of degree or post¬ 
graduate classes. .The 10+2+3 
pattern has been accepted by all 
Slates and is being imple¬ 
mented. 

Weather Weapons: The 
latest secret weapon in the 
arsenals of the super powers is 
weather-modification. 

According to a New York 
Times article by Mr. Lowell 
Ponte, Climate Dynamics re¬ 
searchers usingcomputer models 
of oceans and atmosphere have 
studied ways to melt the polar 
ice caps, generate destructive 
storms and otherwise use “key 
environmental instabilities to 
release huge amounts of 
energy.” They have found I 
"how the U.S. acting secretly 
from space could inflict bad 
weather on the Soviet Union 
thereby ruining harvests and 
keeping that country dependent 
on U.S. grain imports”. 

In the Soviet Union, en¬ 
gineers are reversing the Arctic 
flowing Pechora river and creat¬ 
ing inland seas—actions that 
could alter global climate. 
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Appointments etc. 


Metallurgy of Bulgaria. 

DIED 

Prince Paul: of Yugosla¬ 
via. 


APPOINTED, ELECTED 

Thanin Kraivichien: Elect¬ 
ed Prime Minister of Thailand. 

S.D. Litnaye: A ground¬ 
water expert from Pune elected 
member of the Council of the 
Association of Geoscientists for 
International Development 
(AGIO). 

M.G. Kanl: Secretary in 
the Department of Econpmic 
Affairs appointed Director of 
t h e International Monetary 
Fund representing India. 

M. K. Rasgotra: Indian Am¬ 
bassador in Nepal appointed 
Ambassador to Hague. 

N. B. Menon: Indian Am¬ 
bassador in Turkey appointed 
Ambassador to Nepal. 

Air Vice-Marshal I.W. 
Sahhaney; Appointed Air Mar- 
s h a 1 Incharge Maintenance, 
Indian Air Force. 

M.G. A b r ol: Appointed 
Chairman of the Central Board 
of Excise and Customs. 

Lt. Gen. Mammal Guiterrcz: 
Elected Deputy Prime Minister 
of Spain. 

E.A. Srinivasan: Appointed 
Ambassador of India to Laos in 
succession to Mr. B.D. Rao. 

i C.R. Gharekhan: Ambas- 
‘ sador of India at Hanoi appoint¬ 
ed Permanent Representative of 
India to the United Nations’ 
Office at Geneva with the rank 
of Ambassador in succession to 
Mr. B.C. Mishra. 

R. C. A r o r a: Appointed 
High Commissioner of India to 
Papua New Guinea. 

S. H.L. Desai: Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to Senegal con¬ 
currently accredited Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to Cape Verde Is¬ 
lands with'residence at Dakar. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Mrs. Margaret Thatcher: 

Leader of the British Conserva¬ 
tive Party. 

F.A. Rene: Prime Minister 
of newly independent Seychelles. 

T.B. Subasingbe: Minister 
of Industry and Scientific Affairs 
of Sri Lanka. 

Jone B.N. Naisara: Infor¬ 
mation Minister of Fiji. 

Arthur D. Hanna: Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Finance of Bahamas. 

Michael Foot: Lord Presi¬ 
dent of the Council and Leader 
of the British House of Com¬ 
mons, 

Agha Shahi: Foreign Sec¬ 
retary of Pakistan. 

Nikola Kaleheva: Minister 
for Machine Building and 


EVE 

SEPTEMBER 

20— -Mr. Chen Chao-yuan, the new 
Chinese Ambassador to India 
presents his letter of credence to 
the President. 

21— Rupee upvalued by 3-75 percent 
against £. (The Reserve Bank 
of India revises the middle rate 
of Rs. 15-40 per £ against the 
previous rate of Rs. 16 fixed on 
May 29). 

25— The Fifth Plan to have a total 
outlay of Rs. 69,300 crores and 
generate an annual growth rate 
of 4-37 per cent; Public Sector’s 
share to be Rs 42,300 crores. 

—Agreement signed to take over 
Hindustan Petroleum (formerly 
ESSO) from October 1. 

26— Five frontline African Presidents 
reject the Anglo-American 
Rhodesia settlement plans out¬ 
lined by the Rhodesian Premier, 
Mr. Ian Smith. 

29—Rupee again up against £ by 4-6 
per cent. (This is the eighth 
revaluation of the rupee vis-a-vis 
the pound sterling, since the rupee 


Jan Peive: A prominent 
scientist of Soviet Union. 

B.N.B. Narasimba Rao: A 
noted Telugu film music direc¬ 
tor. 

Dr. R.S. Rcddi: Former 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania 
University a n d an eminent 
educationist. 

Mohanlal V y a s: Former 
Health Minister and founder of 
the country’s first Ayurveda 
University in Gujarat. 

Prof. Leopold Ruzicke: Win¬ 
ner of Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
in 1939. 

Nachiketa Ghosh: A noted 
music director of the Bengali 
screen. 

Dame Edith Enaos: One of 
the great and enduring figures 
of the British stage. 


NTS 


was ddinked from the pound on 
September 25 last year). 

OCTOBER 

5— U.S.A. rejects main demands of 
the third world (for a more 
equitable economic order) at the 
IMF-World Bank annual meet¬ 
ing. 

6— Military seizes power in Thailand. 

9—Hua Kuo-feng, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of China, succeeds Mao Tse- 
tung as Chairman of the Com¬ 
munist Party, 

12—95 die in- Indian Airlines plane 
crash in Bombay. 

—Mao Tse-tung’s widow. Chiang 
Ching, and three top radicals 
held on charge of plotting a 
coup d’etat in China. 

—Blacks insist on control over 
Rhodesian army, police. 

15—Take-over of Caltcx operations 
from January i, 1977. 

15—Syria accepts Egyptian plan to 
end Lebanon war. 

19—India aod Pakistan resume talks 
on the construction of Salal Pro¬ 
ject. 
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aberrate: to wander; to deviate 
from the right way. 

accentuate: to work, play, or 
pronounce with accent; to make pro¬ 
minent, emphasise. 

agility: niinbleness; quickness of 
motion either in mind or body; active 
and swift. 

antipathy: opposition in feeling; 
aversion; repugnance; incompatibi¬ 
lity. 

assiduity: persistent application 
or diligence; constant attention. 

callous: unfeeling; thick-skinned; 
hard. 

caprice: a change of humour or 
opinion without reason. 

charisma: influencing by a charm, 
by a spell. 

conjecture: an opinion formed on 
slight or defective evidence or none; 
an opinion without proof; a guess; 
an idea to infer on slight-evidence. 

connive: to have a private under¬ 
standing. 

construe: to exhibit in another 
language the grammatical structure 
and literal meaning of; to explain to 
translate. 

cur: a - contemptible scoundrel, 

denigrate: to defame. 

disconcert: derange; spoil; up¬ 
set; to throw up into confusion; to 
frustrate; to put out of countenance. 

erudition: state of being learned; 
knowledge gained by study. 

exude: to ooz out; to discharge 
by sweating. 

insurrection: a rising or revolt. 

feathering one’s own nest: to ac¬ 
cumulate wealth for oneself while 
serving others in a position of trust. 

flinching: to shrink back; to fail. 

furtive: done by stealth; clandes¬ 
tine; meant to escape notice; taken 
secretly. 

gimmick: secret device for per¬ 
forming a trick; a device to catch 
attention, peculiar to the person 
adopting it. 

haberdasher: dealer is sma 11 arti¬ 
cles of dress. 

hierarchy: priestly government; 
organised priesthood in successive 
grades; any graded organisation. 

Impervious: not affording pas¬ 
sage (to); not to be penetrated. 


OCABULARY 


{Meaning of Selected Words) 

Impinge: to encroach; to strike; 
to make impact (upon). 

imprudent: wanting foresight or 
discretion; inconsiderate. 

indolent: indisposed to activity; 
slothful; lazy. 

Insolent: overbearing; insulting; 
rude; offensively contemptuous. 

knave: a false, deceitful fellow; 
unprincipled man; a rogue. 

malevolent: wishing evil, rejoicing 
in another’s misfortune. 

meddle: to interfere unneces¬ 
sarily. 

modality: method laid down for 
discharge of obligation etc.; the 
quality of being limited by a condi¬ 
tion. 

modus operand!: mode of opera¬ 
tion; way a person goes to work; 
way a thing operates. 

muddle-headed: stupid; a block¬ 
head. 

Naivety: natural simplicity and 
unreservedness of thought, manner, 
or speech. 

nebulous: misty; hazy; vague; 
cloudy; indistinct; formless; turbid. 

nightmarish: horrifying ex¬ 
perience; haunting fear or thing 
vaguely dreaded. 

Nosey Parker: a prying (intrud¬ 
ing) person; a person who examines 
things with impertinent curiosity, 

obsolescence: gone out of use; 
antiquated; no longer functional or 
fully developed; gradually disappear¬ 
ing. 

ostentation: pretentious display 
especially of wealth or luxury; show¬ 
ing off; attempt to draw attention or 
admiration. 

panacea: a universal remedy. 

pestiferous: noxious; annoying; 
plague-stricken; bearing moral con¬ 
tagion; pernicious. 

petulant: showing peevish im¬ 
patience, irrigation etc, 

portal: a gate or doorway, es¬ 
pecially a great or magnificent one; 
an entrance. 

portent: that which foreshows as 
an evil omen; significant sign. 

pragmatic: relating to affairs of 
state; meddlesome; treating facts of 


history with reference to their practi¬ 
cal lessons. 

pungent: keenly touching the 
mind; mentally stimulating. 

quintessence: the pure concen¬ 
trated essence of anything; the most 
essential part, form, or embodiment 
of anything. 

rational: agreeable to reason; 
sane; intelligent. 

recession: a slight temporary 
decline in trade; act of receding; 
withdrawal; the state of being set 
back. 

reckoning: judgment; summing 
up character of. 

reprehend: to censure; rebuke; 
blame; find fault witb. 

repudiate: to fejcct; to divorce; 
to cast off; to disown; to refuse or 
cease to acknowledge. 

resilience: recoil; rebound; have 
or show elasticity or buoyancy or 
recuperative power. * 

respite: pause; interval of rest; 
temporary cessation. 

restive: unwilling to go forward; 
inert; uneasy, as if ready to break 
from control. 

riposte: retort; counterstroke. 

scapegoat: one who is made to 
bear the misdeeds of another. 

snarl: speak cynically; make ill- 
tempered complaints of criticism. 

snob: ono who makes himself 
ridiculous or odious by the value he 
sets on social standing or rank, by 
his fear of being ranked too low, and 
by his different behaviour towards 
different classes. 

sombre: dark; gloomy; dismal. 

stigma: a mark of infamy; a dis¬ 
grace or reproach attached to any 
one. 

surly: haughty; morose; rough 
and gloomy; gruff and grumpy. 

thaw: to be free from coldness or 
stiffness; become genial. 

thwart: to obstruct; to oppose; 
to frustrate. 

* 

Under: dry inflammable matter, 

whimper: to cry feebly, brokenly, 
and querulously; a peevish cry. 
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